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TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Tue January number of the DoLLAR 
MoNTHLY commences a new volume, the 
twenty-first; over ten years having elapsed 
since our Magazine appeared before the pub- 
lic as a candidate for popular favor. It has ‘ 
gradually won its way, not through extensive 
advertising and pald editorials, but by merit 
alone, to a position that is second to but one 
serial in this country. We mean as far as cir- 
culation is concerned. Ofcourse, we do not 
claim for the DOLLAR MONTHLY the scientific 
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and literary ability that some of our cotem- 
poraries assume. It would be useless in a mag- 
azine of our class, for we take it that our 
readers prefer to be amused, interested and 
instructed, rather than confounded and com- 
pelled to wade through matter that only the 
most learned can hardly comprehend. “I 
like your Magazine,” writes an appreciating 
lady, who sent us $1.50 to renew her sub- 
scription, “ because there are so many inter- 
esting papers inyeach number, and I can - 
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understand them all. I find something to 


make me thoughtful, to awaken my sympa- 
thies, perhaps cause me to drop a tear, or I can 
- turn to another page and indulge in a hearty 
laugh, at some anecdote, or flash of wit. Or, 
again, I am puzzled regarding a dish which I 
wish to place upon the table, a surprise to 
* my husband and friends. I turn to the House- 
wife’s Department, and find the most com- 


. plete directions for preparing it. If my chil- 


dren are restless and unable to leave the 
house, on account of storms, I put a few num- 
bers of your Magazine in their hands, and they 
will sit for hours looking at the engravings 
and laughing at your comical picture galleries. 
So you see (’m an admirer of the DoLLAR 
MONTHLY, and would not do without it. I 
hope that you have more patrons just like 
me.” 

We thank our lady friend for the interest 


- she manifests, and for her kind expressions. 


In reply we would inform her that we have 
thousands of subscribers, and that we are con- 
stantly receiving just such charming epistles 
as the one which she penned. Our corre- 
spondent has struck the key note of our 
success, We make the Magazine suitable for 
the family, not for a sect or a clique. We 
publish such articles as will interest and 
amuse, and to do so we must cater to the 
wants of the household, not the rostrum; the 
fireside, not the lecture-room. 

Since January, 1864, great changes have 
taken place. Prices of all kinds of articles 
have gone up, white paper not being exempted. 
We formerly paid ten cents per pound for 
such paper as the DoLLAR MONTHLY is 
printed on. Now we are compelled to give 
from twenty-eight to thirty cents per pound, 
so our subscribers can hardly wonder that we 
were forced to raise our price for the purpose 


of meeting our expenses. For this trifling . 


increase, we have heard no murmuring, and 
while we'thank our patrons for their liberal 
support, we can assure them that we shall 
endeavor to merit their approbation and make 
our Magazine worth all that we charge for it. 

But we did not intend to speak at such a 
length of our business affairs. We meant to 
have a confidential chat with our readers, and 
then turn to the illustrations, and explain 
them in our usual manner. This we will now 
proceed to do. 

The engraving on the first page is a repre- 
sentation of the gateway of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England, a place celebrated the 
worldover as a place of learning. It is fifty 


miles from London, on a level tract of ground 
on both sides of the Cam, but the greater por- 
tion on the right bank of that river, which is 
crossed by a neat cust-iron and several other 
public bridges, besides which, each college 
contiguous to the river has a private one. 
Cambridge, as a tagyn, has, with the excep- 
tion of this celebrated university, few points 
of interest, and fewer of beauty. The streets, 
formerly narrow, winding and irregular, are 
now much altered and improved, and are well 
paved and well lighted. The principal mar- 
ket-place, recently much improved, is centri- 
cally situated, and consists of two spacious, 
oblong squares, in one of which is a conduit, 
supplied by water from an aqueduct, .at a 
distance of three miles, erected for the bene- 
fit of the town, in 1614, by Hobson, livery 
stabler, who gave rise to the well-known prov- 
erb of “ Hobson’s choice,” by adhering to a 
rule of letting his horses by rotation only, 
thus leaving the hirer no alternative but to 
take the one whose turn it was to go out. At 
the south end of the market-place stands a 
guilt-hall, which contains several large rooms 
for public purposes; and near the northwest 
extremity of the town is the county court- 
house, a spacious and handsome structure. 
But it is to its university that Cambridge owes 
the interest which it excites. The buildings 
of this illustrious institution extend along the 
greater portion of the west part of the town, 
between it and the Cam, to both of which 
they run nearly parallel. They consist of the 
senate-house, the university library and 
schools, the former containing about 170,000 
volumes; the university or Pitt press, the 
Fitzwilliam museum, the anatomical museum, 
and the observatory, most of them remarkable 
for architectural elegance. The colleges are 
seventeen in number, called, respectively, St. 
Peter’s, Clare Hall, Pembroke, Gonville and 
Caius, Trinity Hall, Corpus Christi, King’s, 
Queen’s, St. Catherine’s Hall, Jesus, Christ’s, 
St. John’s, Magdalene, Trinity, Emmanuel, 
Sidney, Sussex and Downing—the most re- 
cent, all of them magnificent structures. The 
greater number of the colleges are contiguous 
to each other, chiefly along the Cam river, 
but there are several in different parts of the 


town. The origin of this learned foundation 


is involved in obscurity, but it is supposed to 
date from the seventh century, and to have 
been founded by Sigebert, king of the East 
Angles. It did not, however, assume the regu- 
lar corporate form of a university till about 
the 13th century, when the first college was 


erected by Henry III. In 1333, King Ed- 
ward III. granted the university some impor- 
tant privileges; and, in 1430, Pope Martin V., 
invested it with exclusive ecclesiastical and 
spiritual jurisdiction over its own scholars. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, further privileges 
and rights were bestowe@ on it, all preceding 
grants were confirmed, and the university 
declared to be incorporated by the name of 
the chancellor, masters and scholars. The 
present university comprises, as already men- 
tioned, seventeen colleges. Each college is a 
body incorporate, and bound by its own 
statutes, but under the control of the general 
laws of the university. Each furnishes mem- 
bers for the executive and legislative govern- 
ment of the university. The place of assem- 
bly is the senate-house. All persons who are 
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masters of arts or doctors of divinity, civil 
law, or physic, having their names upon the 
college boards, holding any university office, 
or being a resident of the town of Cambridge, 
have votes in this assembly. 





HISTORY OF THE PLOUGH. 

The first plough is supposed to have been 
the rude branch of a tree, cut so as to have a 
cleft end, the point of which, dragged along 
the surface of the ground, scraped the furrow 
into which the seeds were thrown. It soon 
occurred to the husbandman that he might 
relieve his own labor by yoking an animal to 
the long arm of this primitive instrument; 
then arose the necessity for a handle, affixed 
to the back, so that the plough might be 
guided. The strength of the animal soon 
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wore away or broke the cleft of the branch, 
and this necessity gave rise to the invention 
of means for attaching movable shares, first of 
wood, next of stone, copper or iron, worked 
to a shape adapted to the cutting of furrows, 
so as to avoid the excessive labor from the 
ploughman’s having to lean upon the plough 
with all his weight so as to press it into the 
earth. 
Just such an implement as these conjectures 
indicate was used by the Saxons. Some of the 
facts connected with the history ofthe plough . 
are almost incredible. In Ireland there once 
prevailed a custom of “ploughing by the 
horse’s tail.” The draught-pole was lashed to- 
the tail of the horse, and, as no harness was 
employed, two men were necessary, one to 
guide and press upon the plough, the other to 


direct the horse, which he did by walking back- 
wards before the miserable animal, and beat- 
ing it on the head on either side, according to. 
the direction required. This custom prevail- 
ed for a considerable time, in spite of a law 
which was passed in the early part of the 
seventeenth century imposing severe penalties 
upon persons found guilty of “ploughing by 
the horse’s tail,” as in the act mentioned and 
described. From Rev. Cesar Otwa’s “ sketches 
in Erris and Tyrawley,” it appears that the 
barbarous practice lingered in the remote 
west of Ireland as late as the year 1740! And 
from a paper “On the Breed of Horses in 
Scotland in the Ancient Times,” printed in 
the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, we find it 
in that country as late as the year 1702. 
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SINGHALESE BUDDHIST PRIESTS. 

The spirited engraving on this page repre- 
sents a number of Singhalese Buddhist Priests, 
on their way to their temples. The Singha- 
lese inhabit a portion of the coast of the isl- 
and of Ceylon. Travellers describe them as 
a mild, timid race; obsequious to strangers, 
but hospitable and humane. They are, how- 
ever, said to be indolent, cowardly, vindictive, 
and regardless of truth; but this unfavorable 
character of them, though often repeated, has 
been denied by those who have good oppor- 
tunities of knowing them. Their stature is 
rather below the middle size; their limbs 
slender, but well-shaped; eyes dark, finely- 
cut features, hair long, smooth and black,’ 
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turned up and fixed with a tortoise-shell comb 
on the top of the head. Color varying from 
brown to black, or rather from the lightest to 
the darkest tints of bronze. The Singhalese 
of the interior, or Kandian Singhalese, are a 
superior race, being stouter, handsomer, and 
of more manly and independent bearing, with 
a greater degree of intelligence. The Mala- 
bars of Ceylon are similar in all respects to 
those of the continent, being the same active, 
enterprising, crafty race, in their characters 
of merchants, pedlers, jewellers, workers in 
metals, tailors, fishermen, jugglers, etc. The 
Mahometans or Moors are found in all parts 
of the sea-coast,as well as in the interior. 
They are an energetic and industrious people, 
and engross a large proportion of the com- 





merce and traffic of the island. They class 
themselves into four orders—merchants, weav- 
ers, fishermen and bankers. The Viddahs, a 
savage race, are supposed to be a portion of 
the original inhabitants of Ceylon. They in- 
habit the most secluded and inaccessible parts 
the island, and subsi#t entirely on wild fruits 
and animals. A cloth round the loins is their 
only clothing ; and their habitations, generally 
of small dimensions, are formed for security 
amongst the branches of large forest trees. 
They are a robust and hardy race, but ex- 
tremely peaceable and inoffensive. The other 
inhabitants of the coast consist of Dutch, Por- 
tuguese, and English colonists; some Kaffirs 
and Javanese, a few Chinese and Parsee trad- 


ers, and a various population sprung from the 
intermixture of these races with each other. 
There is yet another class, called Burghers, 
the descendants of Europeans and natives. 
Many of this class fill public offices and sub- 
ordinate situations under government. 

The habits of the Singhalese are simple. 
They rise at dawn, and retire about nine or 
ten o’clock at night; they have two principal 
meals, one at noon, and the other at seven or 
eight o’clock in the evening. The favorite 
dish consists of rice, with curry; milk, ghee, 
oil, and fruits, are also common articles of 
diet. Beef is never eaten but by the lowest 
classes. The houses are generally of mud, a 
single story in height, with tiled roofs. Their 
furniture consists-of a few) stools, mats, and 


earthernware dishes, a stone hand-mill, a pes- 
tle and mortar for rice. The dress of the 
men consists of a handkerchief wrapped round 
the head, and a long cloth reaching from the 
loins to the ankles. The dress of the women 
is much the same.’ Their manners are cour- 
teous and polished, but their intellectual pow- 
ers limited. In arts and sciences they have 
made little progress. ' 





ANCIENT MINARET AT COEL. 

The picturesque engraving on this page 
represents the great and celebrated mosque 
at Coel,in Hindoostan. It has been visited 
by thousands of tourists, who always express- 
ed delight in seeing it! The mosque is built 
of cut stone, the other parts being of brick 
covered with chunam, and ornamented with 
colored tiles. The tower is of reddish sand- 
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cozy dormitories, to re-awaken the echoes of 
their gaudy chapels, to solace themselves for 
past self-denials in their bountiful refectory, 
and to indulge in their customary siesta, in 
great gilt arm-chairs of Cordova morocco 
leather, inthe library. / 

The history of the return of the devacuaad 
fathers to Santa Fe is curious. The order 
was possessed of enormeus wealth. The most 
fertile and extensive estancias, or farms, be- 
longed to them. That of St. Xavier alone 
reckoned eighty thousand slaves. Their altar, 
their sacristy, and théir refectory, groaned 
with golden and silver plate. Crosses, reli- 
quaries, chalices, and the dresses of the Virgin 
and saints, pullulated with gems and precious 
stones. The order for their expulsion was 
sent down to Santa Fe, giving the fathers only 
two hours in which to take their departure. 
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stone, excepting the upper part, which is of 
brick, and apparently of more modern date. 
The entrance is several feet from the ground; 
in this, and other respects, resembling very 
much the round towers of Ireland, and, like 
those ancient monuments also, its age and use 
are involved in mystery. 
_——___+2eooe->__—_—_—_——-~ 
TREASURES OF THE JESUITS. 

The vast convent of the Jesuits, called De 
la Merced, is built with the solidity which 
characterises most of the edifices raised by 
the order in Mexico and in South America. 
An interior cloister, with handsome arches, 
runs round a patio or open space in the centre 
shaded by orange trees, and decorated with a 
handsome Moorish fountain in wrought iron. 
The reverend fathers have been for a long 
time expelled the country, but they have re- 
cently obtained permission to return to their 


They obeyed with pious resignation, and 
marched out of their convent with their 
breviaries under their arms, and their chap- 
lets in their hands—no other baggage. But 
lo and behold! when the hungry civilians en- 
tered, after the evacuation of the place by the 
fathers, church, sacristy and refectory were 
all there, but completely stripped. Plate, 
jewelry, decorations and ornaments—treas- 
ures of all descriptions—everything was gone! 
Perquisitions were made, the gardens and 
orchards were dug up, the library and altars 
were searched, but in vain—nothing could be 
found; and after a-nine days’ wonder, and 
some smiles at the expense of the Jesuits, the 
search was given up, and the treasure no 
longer thougpt of. The long wars of inde- 
pendence and of political parties in the time 
of Rosas, helped to drive the memory of the 
transaction out of their heads. 
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In the month of February, 1858, however, 
two strangers arrived.from Friburg, in Switz- 
erland, and presented themselves before the 
canon, under whose charge the convent of La 
Merced had been placed. They told him that 
the father superior of the convent had taken 
refuge in their native town, that he had died 
there, and left behind him papers indicating 
the means of recovering the lost treasures. 
This secret they were prepared to divulge 
upon two conditions—one was, that they 
should have half they could discover; the 
other, that they should remain in the sacristy 
alone for half an hour. The canon agreed to 
the terms, and then hastened off to Don Pablo, 
a young priest, who, with a frightful old ne- 
gress, were the only dwellers in the place, and 
said to him, “ Don ‘Pablo, I am going this 





tenances beamed with satisfaction; they cov- 
ered up the cross as they had done the first, 
and prepared to leave. 

Don Pablo was before them, and acquaint- 
ed the canon with all that he had seen. The 
latter at once came to a decision. When the 
strangers returned, it was in vain that they 
offered two-thirds, nay, three-fourths of the 
treasure—the canon declaréd that he would 
not have any researches made after the holy 
treasure. It was, he said, a sacred trust that 
he held for the holy fathers when they return- 
ed. He spoke more truly than he intended. 
The strangers, vexed and annoyed, left the 
place. Assisted by Don Pablo, the black 
crosses were found, the wainscoting was 
sounded, further researches were made, but 
all to no purpose—the secret went with them. 
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evening to admit two strangers into the sacris- 
ty; hide yourself in an old closet, whence you 
can see what is going on, and then report to 
me.” Don Pablo secreted himself according- 
ly, and in the evening the two strangers duly 
made their appeararce. Unfortunately, they 
spoke French, and the padre could not under- 
stand what they said. They drew papers 
from their pockets, and consulted them; they 
then counted the number of paces from one 
spot to another, stopping in front of a wain- 
scot. One of them struck it with a small 
hammer, and the plaster fell off, displaying a 
crucifix painted in black. “This found, they 
carefully coveréd it over agaig. They then 
directed their steps to an altar also in the 
sacristy, went through the same process, and 
discovered another black cross. Their coun- 


° ASSAMESE GOSSAINS. 

The sturdy looking fellows represented in 
the engraving above, are Assamese Gossains, 
natives of Hindoostan. They are land-hold- 
ers, and a fine race of people. Their large 
picturesque hats are beautifully made of straw, 
or fine cane. The young man has hjs d’hao 
or large knife, in his hand, with which he cuts 
his crops, or clears jungle. The father car- 
ries his food, tobacco, or any other little val- 
uable, in neat-made ratan baskets, which have 
a covering also made of cane or leaves, im- 
pervious to water. The white ‘clothes are of 
fine cotton; the colored, of wild silk tissue 
called Tufah. The women form a striking 
contrast to the men, being fair and handsome ; 
but their morality is at avery low ebb. Edu- 
cation is extremely limited throughout Assam. 
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HOLWAY HALL: 
—OR,— 


EMILY’S LESSON. 





BY MRS. L. 8S. GOODWIN. 
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“Don’t send me to school this afternoon, ~ 
I had rather stay here and play; 

Too bad to leave my dolly so soon, 
And study hard every day.” 


So Emily said, and her mother replied, 
“T'd a story to tell you to-night; 
You shall hear it now as you sit by my side, 
- Then stay, if you think it is right.” 





There was joy in Holway Hall that night;, 
Gone was the burden of care; 

And the invalid master’s face shone bright, 
As he leaned in his easy-chair. 


“From the bondage of debt, loved wife,” he 
said, 
“Our home is at last set free; 
These walls shall shelter no stranger head, 
Sull ours is the dear roof-tree. 
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“Hand me the paper, Marguerite, pray— 

The mortgage so well redeemed; a 
We have thought of it sadly many a day, 

And sadly over it dreamed.” 


He took, and tossed it among the brands, 
The smouldering brands on the hearth; 

And never so thankfully folded his hands, 
Since even the day of his birth. 


Anon, when the midnight’s solemn feet 
Through the chamber noiseless crept, 

When his slight tattoo the deathwatch beat, 
As the household calmly slept— 


The waking wife had a secret thought, 
Which grew to a dire alarm; 

And quittigg her couch; she softly sought, 
With the nursing babe on her arm; 
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And found—O, what was her grief to find— 
As from desk to hearth she turned, 

An ashen shape, all coiled and twined, 
Where the Deed by mistake was burned. 


Little she thought when the folded sheet 
She had given her husband there, 

That the home to their eyes and hearts s0 sweet, 
Was vanishing into the air. 


No help nor hope—and the day soon came 
When a hard man claimed their all; 

The mistress murmured her keen self-blame, 
In bidding adieu to the Hall. 


To her knee a slave-child crept and said, 
With doubtful, tremulous mien— 

“T's sumfio hid in de granary shed, 
If missis wont punish Cassine.” 


So she brought a paper, scorched and soiled, 
And the mistress overjoyed, 
Cried, “Where did you get it?”—the child re- 
coiled— 
“ The DEED we had thought destroyed ?” 


“Missis teach little daughter, wid ribbins and 
ring, 
To read de pooty book froo; 
And Cas, playin’ "bout, get glimpses de t’ing, 
And she fin’ dat she learn him too. 


“TI comed to sleep on de rug one night, 
When de wedder col’ and black, 

And see in de ash, jis gwine for to light, 
Dis yere—and I snatches him back. 


“Cas steal de paper—it look so fa'r, 
And tote it wid her about: 

And Caa burn anoder instead of dat ar, 
For fear dat she be found out. 


“Den Cassy’s missis a-moanin’ all day 
For a paper dat done got burn; 

And Cas dar’nt keep it no longer 'way, 
When she knowed ‘twas dis yere concern. 


“1's learn from it heaps—’bout Presents and Men, 
I's a scholar, I 'fesses de crime; 

I'll done forgit all as quick’s I ken, 
If missis forgib me dis time.” 


Once more, of comfort, and joy, and glee, 
Fair Holway Hall was fall; 

The little Cassine was at once made free, 
And sent to the North to school. 


Glad Cassy! and yet she would often cry, 
- For her mother was still a slave; 
And she hoped to earn money that mother to buy, 
Before she went to her grave. 


And then the war for the Union raged; 
And Cassy's mother went forth ; 


Nor again in unpaid toil engaged, 
But came to her child in the North. 


And happy are mother and child to-day; 
They have found good friends in their negd ; 

And Cassy, as bright as a dollar, they say, 
Will soon be a scholar indeed. 





When the story was done, little Emily rose, 
And fastened her shawl with a pin— 
Her dol! was laid down in its bed to repose— 
’ And tied her hat under her chin. 


Then smilingly ready to school to return, 
Said—bidding her mother good-by— 

“Ifa poor little slave was so eager to learn, 
I ought to be willing to try.” 


\ 
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SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

The scene represented in the engraving on 
page 13 is one that is familiar to many. Sixth 
Avenue, New York, is a busy thoroughfare, 
day or night; and, what with the running of 
horse cars, and rattling of carriages, it does 
seem as though rest was not to be thought 
of in such a locality. 

The building which is so prominent in the 
picture, represents Jefferson Market. It is 
not noted on account of its architectural 
beauty, for there is nothing handsome about 
it, except the store of good things which it 
contains, but because it isa New York land- 
mark, one that will be swept away some day 
to give place to a more aristocratic pile. 
Change is the order of the day, and what in 
one generation is thought a mod@ of taste, is 


frequently cast aside by the next, as ° 


meagre. 


BREATHING AND THINKING. 

Let any one think fora moment what he 
experiences when he breathes, and attends to 
the act. He will find that his whole frame 
heaves and subsides at the time; face, chest, 
stomach and limbs are all actuated by his 
respiration. Now let him feel his thoughts, 
and he will see that they, too, heave with the 
mass. When he entertains a long thought, he 
draws a long breath; when he thinks quickly, 
his breath alternates with rapid alterations; 
when the tempest of anger shakes his mind, 
his breath is tumultuous; when his soul is 
deep and tranquil, so is his respiration ; when 
success inflates him, his lungs are as tumid as 
his conceits. Let him make trial of the con- 
trary; let him endeavor to think in long 
stretches at the same time he breathes in 
fits, and he will find that it is impossible ; that 
the chopping lungs will still mince his thoughts. 
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SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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CAIRO MOSQUE. 

The beautiful mosque of Kesmas el Bara 
deyeh is situated in the street Derb-el-Ahmar 
Cairo. Our engraving presents a view of the 
interior eourtyard. A broad corridor, sus- 
tained by arcades in the Moorish style, sur- 
rounds the courtyard. There the Mahom- 
medans move about slowly and gravely, 
absorbed in their meditations. Several doors 
opening on ‘this corridor communicate with 
the great hall of the mosque, situated under 


the dome. In the courtyard is seen a pavil-— 


ion, sustained, by small columns, designed to 
protect a fountain, the fresh and pure water of 
which is employed for the ablutions which 
every true believer who visits the mosque for 
prayer must make at least once aday. The 
fountain {s also sheltered by a secular syc- 
‘amore, which would of itself be a curiosity in 
any other country; but such trees are not 
uncommon in Egypt, where age is every- 
where venerated. They are never cut down 
until the wood is entirely dead, especially 
when rooted in sacred ground. What in- 
creases the respect for them, is that the nests 
of the dove and the stork, sacred birds, are 
built in their foliage. 


——____—__ $+» ea)", 


HUMAN PARASITES. 

By parasites, are meant those animals which 
live on the juices of other animals, or those 
plants which live on the juices of other plants. 
It is evident that the very least damage that 
can arise from the presence of parasites, is 
the consumption of that nourishment which 
is intended for the support, or increase in 
size, of the invaded animal or plant; but the 
mischief is far from being confined to this. 
The term parasite has been selected, on ac- 
count of a fancied resemblance between the 
mode in which such animals and plants obtain 
subsistence, and that adopted by the rich 
man’s cringing companion, who lives on the 
bouaty fle earns by unworthy expedients. 
The animal suited to the reception or devel- 
opment of a given species of parasites, is 
teBmed the “ host;” and the parasite itself, 
the “ guest.” 

The general subject of parasites is one of 
vast extent, since there is, perhaps, hardly 
any living creature which is not liable to be 
invaded by one or more species—even para- 
sites themselves are sometimes the prey of 
other parasites. Those parasites which are 
peculiar to man, claim, of course, our special 
attention. We shall, therefore, consider, on 


the present occasion, two species which are 
the most remarkable in their organization and 
habits, and the most mischievous in the effects 
they produce. 

Among those parasites which, in a greater 
or less degree, have proved the sources of suf- 
fering and danger, are the Tenia solium, or 
ordinary tape-worm, which: is introduced into 
the human body by the measles of pork; the. 
Tenia mediocanellata, another tape-worm, 
which is derived from the measles of veal and 
beef; the Trichina spiralis, or spiral hair- 
worm, also due to swine’s flesh; and the 
Tenia echinococcus, or cystic tape-worm, 
which we owe to the dog. We shall confine 
our observations to the two last, as being the 
most interesting, on account of their habits, 
and most productive of dangerous maladies. 

THE SPIRAL HAIR-WoRM.—This was first 


‘observed in 1832. It obtained this designa- 


tion on account of its extreme slenderness, 
and its being usually found in the form of a 
coil. Persons infested by this parasite, have 
been frequently found to die suddenly, as if 
by poison; but the cause of their deaths was 
not ascertained until 1860. In that year, a 
young girl having expired, after suffering 
most torturing pains in the fleshy portions of 
the body, an anatomical examination was 
made into the nature of ber malady, the aid 
of the microscope being called in; and it 
was found that every part of her flesh was 
fille€ with trichingw, each individual being 
covered by a calcareous coating. They might, 
with close inspection, be detected even with 
the naked eye. 
Further investigation of this subject has led 
to the discovery, that these trichinw are pro- 
duced in the muscular fibre, the lean, of 
swine’s flesh, whence they are transferred to 
the digestive organs of human beings; there 
they increase rapidly in size, and very soon 
produce, alive, hundreds of young ones each. 
These young trichine do not, like their pa- 
rents, remain in the digestive organs; they 
pass through the walls of the intestines, and 
insinuate themselves among the most minute 
fibres of the muscles, or fleshy parts of their 
host. As soon as they have reached a locality 
that satisfies them, they coil themselves up; 
after which they become enveloped in a cal- 
careous case, or capsule, as it is termed, 
which, by constant additions, soon loses its 
thinness, and consequent transparency, and 
becomes visible to the naked eye. They may 
remain in this state for years, and even with- 
out producing any bad effects. ; 
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The presence of triching is, however, often 
accompanied by intense pain and serious dan- 
ger; this must always be the case when their 
number is considerable. It is to be borne in 
mind, that, so great is their fecundity, a very 
small quantity of pork may contain enough 
of them to produce millions, in a few days 


after having been introduced into the human 
body. 

As it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
remove these parasites when once established, 
prevention rather than cure must be aimed 
at. For this purpose, it is not necessary to 
avoid the use of pork; it is enough to subject 
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it to a sufficiently high temperature in the 
dressing. It must be perfectly cooked, 
throughout its entire substance. It sometimes 
occurs that persons are satisfied with salting 
and smoking, without cooking. In such cases 
the microscope—which of course is not likely 
to be employed—would be the only means of 
scrutiny; since, even when in their capsules, 
the trichinw are invisible in salted and smoked 
meat. It has, however, been found that long- 
continued salting, and smoking for twenty- 
four hours, at an elevated temperature, are 
calculated very much to diminish the danger. 
An effective means of preventing the spread 
of trichins, consists in paying greater atten- 
tion to the cleanliness and the food of the 
swine. It is unfortunate that the disease is 





1. The Spiral Hair-Worm. 2. Young Hair-Worms. 
8. The same, in their calcareous envelopes. 
4. The Cystic Tape-Worm. 
not discoverable in the living animal, so that 
the sound cannot be separated from the in- 
fected. The use of the same knife with differ- 
ent kinds of meat, may cause a transference 
of trichins to flesh in which we should not 
expect to find them. 

Fig. 1 in our illustration represents the 
hair-worm. Fig. 2, the young hair- worms, on 
their travels through the fleshy parts of their 
host, in search of a home. Fig. 3, the same, 
when they have established themselves, and 
become enveloped with calcareous coatings. 

Tue Cystic Tapr-WokM.—lIn other coun- 
tries we rarely find this parasite the source of 
very serious mischief; but in Iceland, it every 
year causes thousands to perish—indeed, one- 
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sixth of the total number of deaths, there, 
is due to its ravages: It is easy to under- 
stand why this is the case in Iceland, and not 
in other countries. The cystic tape-worm is 
derived from the dog;.and in Iceland dogs 
are kept in great numbers, as guardians for 
the numerous herds and flocks. The igno- 
rance of the quacks, also, who profess to cure 
the infected, adds to the evil; since they ac- 
tually employ as remedies matters which, of 
all others, are calculated to introduce addi- 
tional thousands into the system. 

In the intestines of the dog, this parasite 

exists in the perfect state, as a minute worm, 
that scarcely attains the length of one-sixth 
of aninch. In man and domesticated her- 
bivorous animals, it appears iu its imperfect, 
or larval state,and may then form a ball of 
very large size. In its perfect state, it has 
but one head; in its imperfect, it may have 
thousands, each of which is capable of becom- 
ing a perfect tape-worm. To prevent the 
spread of this parasite, dogs must be kept as 
much as possible from access to those places 
where it is likely to be found—that is, from 
slaughter-houses, which afford the offal of 
slaughtered herbivorous animals. And, to 
enforce this, is one of the important duties of 
sanitary inspection. 
- These precautions would go far to prevent 
the introduction of the parasite into the dog. 
To prevent its transference to man, the access 
of dogs to vegetables intended for human 
food, and especially to those likely to be. used 
in the raw state, must be as much as possible 
guarded against. 

Fig. 4in our illustration represents the sys- 
tic tape-worm in the perfect state. It con- 
sists of a head and three segments. The head 
is furnished with four suckers and a double 
crown of hooks. The last segment, which is 
the longest of the three, contains the ova, 
which, as may be seen, are extremely 
numerous. 

———__+-.eoe->—_——__—_—_— 
FLYING FOXES. 

The engraving on page 17 represents a pair 
of flying foxes, animal curiosities which are 
rarely seen in this country or in Europe. 
These specimens are regarded as excellent, 
and we are glad to present them to our read- 
ers. Such strange creatures frequently have 
bodies the size of a small cat, and wings that 
measure five feet from tip to tip. They were 
first seen in the Friendly Islands during Cap- 
tain Cook’s voyage round the world, 1772 to 
1775. Captain Lord Stokes found the red- 
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necked species of fox-bat very numerous on 
the north coast of Australia. 

Among the wild and varied scenery of those 
groups of islands called the Friendly Islands, 
the Feejee, an@ the Navigators’, several spe- 
cies of fox-bat are abundantly found; and 
should the traveller be blind, he speedily be- 
comes aware of their presence —— the 
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were constantly near it, while it showed clear- 
ly and unmistakably its dislike to strangers. 
On its voyage, this strange passenger was fed 
on boiled rice, sweetened with sugar; while 
at the museum it was solaced and fed during 
its captivity chiefly on fruit, or picked and 


« boiled fowl. 


Mr. Macgillivary discovered a new species 


FLYING FOXES. 


otherwise fragrant forests, from the strong 
odor which taints the atmosphere, and which, 
says the naturalist of the United States ex- 
ploring expedition, “ will always be remem- 
bered by persons who have visited the regions 
inhabited by these animals.” A specimen of 
fox-bat was kept in Philadelphia for several 
years; and like most creatures, winged and 
wingless, was amiable to those persons who 


of Fox-bat on Fitzroy Island, off the coast of 
Australia, when he was naturalist of the 
British ship Rattlesnake. He fell in with this 
large fruit-eating bat (Pteropus conspicilla- 
tus) on the wooded slope of a hill. They 
were in prodigious numbers, and presented 
the appearance, as they flew along in the 
bright sunshine, of a large flock of rooks. As 
they were approached, a)strong, musky odor 
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VIEW FROM FORT PUTNAM, WEST POINT, N. Y. 


TOWN HALL, LEEDS, ENGLAND. 


became apparent, and a loud, incessant chat- 
tering was heard. The branches of some of 
the trees were bending beneath the crowd of 
bats that clung to them. Some were ina state 
of inactivity, sleeping or composing them- 
selves to sleep, while others, scrambling along 
among the boughs, took flight on being dis- 
turbed. Macgillivray shot several specimens, 
three or four at a tinve, as they hung in clus- 
ters. Unless they were killed outright, they 
remained suspended for some time; when 
wounded, they are difficult to handle, as they 
bite severely, and utter a cry like a young 
child. Notwithstanding this peculiarity, and 
others which are obvious to any one looking 
on our engraving, the flesh of these bats has 
been tasted. It is described to be excellent— 
and no wonder, when the animal feeds on the 
sweetest fruits. The natives regard it as nu- 
tritious food, and travellers in Australia (like 
poor Leichhardt on his journey from Port 
Essington) are sometimes furnished with a 
welcome meal from the {fuit-eating fox-bats 
which fall in their way. Ina state of nature 
the fox-bats Only eat the ripest and the best 
fruit, and in their search for. it they climb 
with great facility along the under side of the 
branches. In Java, where they are very 
Dumerous, their fruit-eating nature is regard- 
ed as a great nuisance. 
—— Oe ee 
WEST POINT, N. Y. 

One of the handsomest views on the Hud- 
son River, is that which is given on page 18. 
Standing on the ramparts of the fort, and 
looking up the river, on a pleasant afternoon 
in summer, or a bright forenoun in winter, 
the eye is charmed by the varied scenes that 
pass before it. The hills and valleys, villages 
and solitary villas, resemble some highly-col- 
ored panorama, too pleasant to be real. Such 
ascene is never forgotten, after it has once 
been looked upon. 

- ——_—_+»—eae)————___—_—_—_ 
TOWN HALL, LEEDS, ENGLAND. 

We haye placed on page 20 an accurate 
representation of the splendid Town Hali, 
recently erected in Leeds, England. Not 
only is it an elegant object in itself, but may 
possibly serve as a model for some of our own 
structures. Leeds, the opulent capital of the 
woolen manufactures, has just afforded a fine 
specimen of what a liberal and enlightened 
corporation can accomplish in the way of im- 
provement and embellishment, in the splendid 
hall we have delineated—the finest In Eng- 
land. As regards utility in the arrangements, 
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it is pronouneed superior to any other; for it 
combines, in one vast block of building, assize 
courts, a police court, offices for the corpora- 
tion and {ts officers, and a large hall for pub- 
lic meetings, lectures, and musical perform- 
ances. Its estimated cost, exclusive of land, 
internal fittings and the organ, is $250,000. 
The walls externally are of stone, and the 
form is a rectangle of 250 feet by 200 feet. 
The structure stands on an elevated platform, 
and is surrounded by Corinthian columns and 
pilasters, supporting an entablature and attic. 
The height altogether is about 65 feet. In 
the centre of the building rises the great hall 
to an altitude of 92 feet from the ground. 
This is one of the largest rooms in England, 
the dimensions being 161 feet in length, 72 
feet in width, and, internally, 75 feet in height. 
The ceiling is arched, and divided into panels. 
The sides of the hall are indented by five bays, 
with coupled Corinthian column and pilasters, 
80 feet in height. In each bay there Is a win- 
dow. At the north end of the hall there is a 
circular space for the orchestra and the or- 
gan; the latter cost $25,000. The southern 
or principal facade differs from the rest, by 
having a deeply-recessed portico of ten col- 
umns, and a flight of twenty-five steps lead- 
ing up to the same, 105 feet in length, with 
large pedestals at the corners. The inter- 
columniations, at the sides of the building, 
are divided into two ranges of semicircular- 
headed windows. The principal entrance is 
at the southern end, and the large central 
hall is approached from the portico, through 
a marble vestibule seventy feet in height, and 
surmounted by an imposing dome. At each 
side of the central hall, there are refreshment, 
retiring, and dressing-rooms. The kitchen 
establishment, connected with this portion of 
the building, is on the basement floor. There 
are also on the ground floor, at each corner 
of the building, three large courts, and a spa- 
cious council-room for the use of the corpor- 
ation. The borough court and the council- 
room are at the south end of the building, 
and the two assize courts at the north end. 
There are separate entrances to the different 
departments, and the whole building is con- 
nected by a corridor ten feet wide on each 
floor, which surrounds the large hall. The 
dome and ventilating shafts, which appear 
above the roof, are additions to the original 
design. The former is 225 feet in height, and 
about 50 feet square at the base. It is intend- 
ed to contain a peal of bells and an illumin- 
ated clock. ; 
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THE WHITE ROSE OF THE OJIBWAS. | 


A TALE OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 





BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 





CHAPTER I. 

“ Wuy not marry the Fawn at once?” asked 
Marie Charette of a young Indian warrior who 
was standing near, playing carelessly with his 
bow and arrows. “The good priest is now at 
the trading post. Come, I'll be your brides- 
maid.” 


The hot blood flashed through the olive of 


his cheek, and his keen eyes dropped beneath 


her searching glances, but he made no reply, 


and she continued: 

“Don’t be bashful, Whirlwind. We have all 
got to come to % some day, I suppose,” and a 
litle laugh rippled from her lips and the tell- 
tale blood flung its crimson banner over her 
face. “Why do you not answer me? Why 
not tell me when you are to be married? I 
have long known your secret, and it is there- 
fore foolish to be so silent on the subject.” 

“Way-say-un is young. He has not yet 
won a name as a hunter, or upon the war 
path,” he replied, evasively. 

“But there isto be no more war, Whirl- 
wind. The good priests will teach all the 
tribes better than to shed each other's blood. 
All will learn to bow to the Cross, and live to- 
‘gether as brothers. That is no reason why 
you should put off your marriage. You are 
a good hunter—-one of the best in the nation. 
I have often heard my father say so when you 
brought him game, and me furs, and feathers 
of rare and beautiful birds. You love the 
Fawn, don’t you? She ,is the most beautiful 
girl of the tribe.” 


“There is none other that the eye of the | 


red man loves so well to look upon.” | 

“Then you had better marry her before 
some other young brave takes a fancy to her 
and carries her off to his wigwam. Come, let 
us have a wedding and a = to-night! 
What do you say?” | 

“The leaves are green in the spring time ; 
they must crimson and fall in the autumn be- 


fore the Fawn becomes the wife of Way-say- 


” 


un. : 
“TI don’t understand this, Whirlwind. If I 


had a lover as careless and cold-hearted as 
you are, I’d soon find a way to make him jeal- 
ous. Wouldn’t I make him dance attendance 

’ 2 : 


upon me!” and the volatile French girl laugh- 
ed gleefully. 

“The * White Rose’ has many who worship 
her.” 

“TI don’t know that. But if I had, they 
should woo me more warmly than you do your 
bride, or they’d never win. I think I shall 
have to see the Fawn—she is a great favorite 
of mine, you know,—and teach her how to 
make you more attentive in future. But I 
must be going. It is nearly night.” 

“Will the daughter. of the pale-face teach 
the son of the red man howto win a bride?” 
asked the Indian, as she was turning away. 

'“ Perhaps—sometime, if a certain pair of 

sparkling black eyes do not succeed, and—” 
but happening to look him fully in the face, 
she read something there that checked her 
speech and caused her to depart suddenly. 

Two hundred years ago the Jesuits found 
their way into the Northwestern wilderness, 
planted the Cross upon the shores of Lake 
Superior, and attempted to teach the Indians 
the rites and precepts of their religion. Soon 
after, trading posts were established at various 
points, and to the honor of Louis XIV. be it 
spoken, the introduction of spirituous liquors 
was strictly prohibited. Well indeed would 
it have been for the poor red man if the edict 

yhad remained in force to the present time. 

Following in the track of the self-sacrificing 
devotees of the Cross came those intent upon 
gaining wealth. Of that number was Fran- 
cols Charette, who with an only daughter es- 
tablished himself at the mission upon Michael’s 
Island, his wife having died upon the passage 
from Montreal, and found a grave on the lone- 
ly shores of one of the little islands that cluster 
around the Manitoulines, and divide Lake 
Huron from Georgian Bay, : 

Marie Charette possessed much of the beauty 
and all the vivacity and grace of her native 
shores. The intensely black eyes of the land 
of vineyards and of song, the brunette com- 
plexion, the full and well developed form, the 
coquettish air, the jaunty carriage, the merry 
laugh and musical voice floating from coral 
lips were all hers, and her scant eighteen years 
had passed as a holiday, except the grief occa- 
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sioned by the loss of her mother. A four 
years’ residence had made her acquainted 
with most of the Indians who frequented her 
father’s store, and wanting companionship of 
her own age and sex, she had made a favorite 
of a young squaw—the Fawn—a daughter of 
a high chieftain. From her she had learned 
the language of the Ojibwas, and many a 
feminine fancy of bead-work and quill emboes- 
ing. It was seldom they were apart, and the 
cunning French girl had easily drawn from the 
unlettered one the story of her love for the 
young chieftain, and partly out of natural love 
of fun, and partly from ‘sympathy, had urged 
him to make her his wife, according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic church. But she 
had learned in the conversation a, to her, fear- 
ful secret; had been made to realize that the 
Whirlwind, as the brave was called, after the 
common nomenclature of all the tribes, loved 
not the dusky daughter of a red man, but the 
fairer-skinned one ofa Frenchman. That she, 
and not the Fawn, was enshrined in his pas- 
sionate heart. 

To inform ber father was the first impulse, 
but natural modesty and second thought — the 
knowledge that he was about to take a squaw 
to wife, as was usual with most of his class— 
checked her, and she refrained from doing it. 
Should she tell the Fawn of her lover’s infl- 
delity, and either arouse her jealousy or bow 
down her heart with sorrow? That weuld 
never do. To whom, then, could she unburden 
herself, for, girl-like, she felt the necessity of 
a confidant? There was but one. The good 
priest would listen to and advise her under 
the seal of the confessional, and none other 
ever be the wiser. At once acting upon the 
thought, she sought him, but found him not. 
Even while the secret of the red man’s love 
was being forced upon her by his burning eyes, 
he had departed to other localities. She saw 
his canoe as it floated lightly over the spark- 
ling watets, and bowed herself down and wept. 

‘“‘ Has the poisoned arrow of sorrow found 
the heart of my sister?” whispered the Fawn, 
who had stepped noiselessly to her side. 

“Fawn! Thou!” exclaimed Marie, start- 
ing up in terror, for her appearance at the 


very moment when she was thinking so deep-: 


ly of her, seemed almost supernatural. | 
“ Has the child of the red man offended her 
pale sister ?” asked the Indian girl, astonished 
at her reception. 
“You? No!” and throwing her arms about 
her neck, Marie wept long and fitfully upon 
her breast. 


Trained to silence, the ehild of the forest 
waited patiently until she should be told the 
cause of Marie’s grief; waited with a bowed 
head and tearful eyes, for the waters of her 
own soul were troudled, and their passionate 
waves refused to be atilled. But violent fires 
soon burn out, and soon the French girl be- 
came calm again, and corttrolling herself, she 
asked the Fawn of her lover, resolved to know 
and at once the worst, although cloaking her 
own feelings. . 

“ Way-say-un watches no more for the foot- 
steps of the Fawn. No more is his song heard 
in the dark hours by the wigwam of her father ; 
no more are there presents laid at her door,’? 
was the low and sad reply. 

“Some lover’s quarrel! Ah, if you but knew 
half as much as the girls of my nation, you 
would soon bring him again to your feet.” 

“He has thrown aside the girdle and the 


mpccasons I ’broidered for hifi; he wears no 


longer the heart-tokens of the daughter of the 
chief.” 

“Cheer up; you must not feel thus badly. 
He may fancy that he loves another fora time, 
but he will soon return to your side.” 

“ He does love another,” replied the young 
squaw, looking up in the face of her compan- 
ion, with a sudden, searching glance. 

“You must be mistaken, Fawn,” answered 
Marie, with great difficulty mastering her 
emotion. “That is—but, as I said, it can only 
be some passing fancy.” 

“It will never change!” 


“TJ did not think there was any girl in your - 


tribe who could win him from you. He has 
often told me that there was none as beauti- 
ful.” 

“Tt is not a daughter of the Ojibwas,” she 
replied, without noticing the compliment. 

“Not one of your red sisters? Who, then, 
can it possibly be ?” 

“The White Rose, as the young men of our 
tribe love to call the child of the pale-face, 
would make a bad warrior. Her face betrays 
the secrets of the heart; it gives the lie to her 
tongue.” 

“It is too true, Fawn,” replied Marie, vainly 
striving to force back her tears. “ But now I 
learned the dreadful secret from his eyes, for 
his tongue dared not to utter it. O, that he 
had never seen me! But how did you find it 
out ?” 

“The heart of woman, when she loves; is as 
full of distrust and as watchful as the brave 
upon the war path. When Way-say-un stood 
by the side of the. White Rose, the Fawn was 
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hidden fn the bushes where she could see and 
hear all.” 

“And had I, also, loved him, then—” 

“This to your heart!” And the Indian girl 
drew a long knife from her bosom sufficiently 
to reveal its recently sharpened edge. 

“ You would not, could not have murdered 
me !” exclaimed Marie, starting back in terror. 

“The sister of the Fawn is safe. May the 
Great Spirit bless her.” 

“And the Whirlwind—what of him ?” 

“Let him beware!” And she darted into 
the bushes. 


CHAPTER IL 


For weeks Marie avoided her Indian lover 
as much as was possible, refusing his gifts 
when she could do so without her father's 
knowledge, he having in the time married a 
cousin of Whirlwind, according to the Indian 
fashion, and was consequently not only anx- 
jous to gain his friendship, but that of the 
entire tribe, and thus enlarge his opportunities 
of making money. Had he but been aware 
of the true state of things, his conduct would 
probably have been the reverse of what it was, 
for notwithstanding his avarice, he loved his 
daughter, and had far different views for her 
future than wedding her to an Indian. But 
his ignorance afforded the dark lover many an 
opportunity of not only seeing, but: pressing 
gifts upon Marie, and eagerly he watched for 
and improved them. 

Malicious fortune appeared also to aid 
Whirlwind. In the passage of Charette’s 
canoe from the main land, while heavily laden, 
a sudden squall struck its little sail, overturn- 
ing and sinking itin aninstant. An egg-shell 
loaded with bullets would have lived as long 
in the black, chopped-up waves. Many onthe 
shore of the island saw it, but shrank back 
from venturing where they knew the strongest 
swimmer would soon be chilled and powerless. 
Along the beach ran Marie (called thither by 
the universal outcry), sobbing, wringing her 
hands and shrieking for aid. In the mad ex- 
citement of the moment she forgot all except 
that her parent was perishing, and grasping 
the arm of Whirlwind,begged him, “ if he loved 
her,” to save her father’s life. “Loved her!” 
It was a fatal expression, and the black eyes 
of the Indian flashed exultingly as he turned 
to her and whispered: 

“ For your love Way-say-un will save him 
from the dark spirits of the waters that are 
dragging him down. Shall he go?” 


- “Yes—go,” she replied, but half compre- 


' hending his meaning, and it was too late to 
-Yetract had she desired to do so. But with 


her father’s life trembling in the balance, she 
thought not of self. 

“The White Rose will not forget!” he again 
whispered, throwing into his words a deep, 
hidden meaning. Then flinging his weapons 
and blanket to the ground, and clad onfy in 
the scanty “auzeum,” he ran to the water’s 
edge, threw a graceful curve In the air, dove 
into the foam and swam swiftly to where the 
Frenchman was feebly struggling for life. 

“Tn the name of the Manitou what have 
you promised ?” asked the Fawn, as she at- 
tempted to hold the almost frantic girl in her 
arms. 

“I know not! I care not! My father, my 
dear, dear father!” And she burst from re- 
straint and would have plunged into the angry 
waves had not stronger hands than those of 
the girl held her. 

The battle between man and the elements 
was a long and terrible one, but at length 
Whirlwind succeeded in reaching the shallows, 
and was drawn ashore, still holding the almost 
dead white man clasped in his armas. 

A few days given to rest and recruiting, and 
the Frenchman was able again to attend to 
his business, and then the constant presence 
of Whirlwind (who now had a strong hold on 
their gratitude) at her father’s house, remind- 
ed Marie of her at least implied promise with 
terrible force. Very soon, too, it became evi- 
dent to her that her Indian mother knew of 
and favored the aspirations of Whirlwind, for 
she not only trumpeted his praises, but by 
skillful management brought them together 
and left them alone. The Fawn, also, had 
evidently been forbidden the house, for she 
came no more. At this Marie protested, and 
was met in the outset by the sarcastic and not 
easily to be refuted remark: . 

“ The father of the White Rose thought an 
Indian good enough to be taken to his heart— 
to be called his wife. Is the daughter better 
than he ?” 

Truly the poor girl felt that the net was fast 
entangling her in its meshes, and especially 
so when one night, after the house was silent, 
and she thought to be sleeping, she heard the . 
squaw mother ask her father if he had any 
objections to Whirlwind marrying his child. 

“No, not if he can get her,” was the half 
laughing reply, for Francois Charette looked 
upon it in far otherwise than a serious 


light. 
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- “Then my pale husband will say no word 
against it?” asked the cunning woman. 

‘“‘ No, but go to sleep. Whatis the use of 
asking such foolish questions ?” 

As soon as he had followed his own advice, 
his wife crept noiselessly from his side, stole 
out into the forest and kept an appointment 
she had made with Whirlwind. 

But now the sounding line of: hope reached 
no more the soul of Marie Charette, and with 
bitter sobs she watched for yet dreaded the 
light of morning. O, tbat she had but placed 
confidence in her father! O, that the good 
priest would only come. Yet could not the 
Fawn contrive some way to saveher? Could 
she not influence her father, himself a chief, 
and through him the others of the tribe, to 
baffle the dark schemes of Whirlwind? She 
must and would see her, at all hazards. Then 
her thoughts, flashing lightning swift as they 
ever do at such times, turned to self-destruc- 
tion, sooner than fillan Indian wigwam as 
wife, and without a shudder she longed for the 
keen-edged knife of the Fawn. Procure one 
she would, and if it became necessary, sheath 
it in her own heart. Ah! itis a fearful hour 
when one so young and beautiful can, even 
With the ghastly shadows of night brooding 
around her, calmly say: 

* So farewell, hope, and with hope, farewell fear, 

Farewell remorse; all good to me is lost; 

Evil, be thou my good!” 
But far different feelings swayed the two 
conspirators in the depths of the forest. Be- 
neath a large pine tree, isolated from all others, 
so that no one could approach without being 
observed, were seated the wife of Francois 
Charette and her cousin, the Whirlwind. With 
savage exultation he listened to her words— 
to the promise of the father that the daughter 
should be his without any objection on his 
part. Nothing but his pledge to the Fawn 
now stood in the way of the immediate gratifi- 
cation of his wishes, as he thought, for he 
forgot the repugnance with which Marie had 


é 


received his advances. Before the coming of: 
the priests, an engagement to another would - 


have been no bar to his union—he could have 
married both. Bat they had forbidden and 
done away with polygamy, and bitterly he 
cursed them. Then, too, the tribe would not 
allow such & pledge to be lightly broken. In 
that respect he knew that their laws were 
stern and inflexible. .Could he not find some 
means of putting her out of the way without 
being distrusted. Ah! that was a dream he 
hugged to his heart and fattened upon, and 
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long he and his co-conspirator considered upon 
it before they finally separated. 

With the first dawn of morning, Marie Cha- 
rette arose from her sleepless pillow, and 
found, contrary to the order of things of late, 
that she was, apparently, unwatched by her 
step-mother. Then hope sprang up again in 
her heart, and after forcing herself to swallow 
a few mouthsful of breakfast, she announced 
her intention of going to gather berrieson the - 
further side of the island, and that she might 
be absent until late in the afternoon. 

“Yes, go, Marie,” said her father, kindly; 
“but take good care of yourself.” 

“There is nothing to fear in the woods,” 
added her mother; * and it is now the moon 
of strawberries.” 

“What has become of the Fawn?” asked 
her father, as she was passing out of the 
door. 

“She is not a fit companion for the daugh- 
ter of the pale-face,” replied his wife, taking 
the words out of the mouth of his child. 

“ Well, well, you women have strange ideas, 
and are always jealous of any other that is 
young and handsome. I don’t believe a word 
about her not being good enough, and if that. 
Whirlwind hadn’t been going to marry her, ‘I 
don’t know but that I should have tried it 
myself.” . R- § 

A shadow, black as a thunder cloud, swept 
over the face of his wife at the words, but she 
turned away so that he could not see it. All: 
the deep, flendish jealousy of her savage heart 
was aroused, and her arm nerved for murder. 

With a light step, though sorrowful heart, | 
Marie Charette hastened to the wigwam of 
the Fawn. The skin curtains were closely 
drawn, but the moment her step approached 
it she was bidden to enter. Never before had 
she seen her friend look so dazzlingly beauti- 
ful—so every inch a princess. Her tall, wil- 
lowy form was robed in the whitest doe skin, 
elaborately worked with brilliantly dyed beads 
and quills, and bordered with the finest fur. 
Her long, black hair was curiously braided 
with crimson flowers, and after being wound’ 
in many a fold about her head, hung down in 
heavy plaits to her waist. Around her arms, 
at the elbow and wrist, as well as just above 
her ankles, were polished bands of silver and 
copper, and triple crescents of the same metals 
were suspended from her neck and hubg low 
upon her bosom. The entire dress, though 
somewhat fantastic, was neither devoid of 
taste nor immodest, and notwithstanding the 
French girl had often seen her arrayed for 
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some festive occasion, she had never realize 
her claim to beanty until now. 

“Fawn, what does this mean? O, how 
handsome you look!” she exclaimed, enthust- 
astically, and attesting the truth of her words 
by the sparkle of her eyes. 

“Am I really beautiful?” asked the Indfan 
girl, in answer, a sudden flush of gratified 
vanity lighting up the rich olive of her com- 
plexion. 

“Truly, strikingly so! But what are you 
dressed thus for?” 

“To win a husband!” she replied,a bitter 
smile breaking the oval of her lips, and then 
without giving Marie an opportunity to ques- 
tion, and very different from her usual reticent 
manner, she continued: “ Where is the White 
Rose going? May I go with her ?” 

“Certainly. I came after you. I have 
longed so to see you. Will you go with me 
after berries ?” 

“ Whither ?” 

“ You know best, but is not the ectiemiiy 
of the island—the little, sunny cove that looks 
out upon La Point, the place where the 
choicest berries are to be found ?” 

“Yes, but it is a long way, and very lonely 
there.” 

“So much the better. I have many things 
to tell you. O, so much, and want to be with 
you alone.” 

“My canoe is ready. We will go in it.” 

“ Why in the canoe ?” 

“It is safer and less tiresome. Besides, no 
Gne can hear us on the water, or come near us 
without our seeing them.” 

“True, but do you expect to catch a hus- 
band out of the lake?” asked Marie, with a 
smile. 

“ Hist!” 


Warned by the sound, Marie looked anx- 


jously around and saw the Whirlwind, passing 
directly in front of the wigwam. For a mo- 
ment his eyes rested upon them, and he half 
stopped. Then,as other thoughts appeared to 
sway him, he turned and hastened towards 
the trading -post. 

Seated in the canoe, the Fawn paddled it 
_ from the shore in a silence that was unbroken 
until they Were out of hearing of all. Then 
Marie related all she had heard, and begged 
her companion to assist her to escape from 
the power of her red lover. The changing 
face of the Indian girl told plainly how much 
she suffered, but she uttered no word during 
the recital. When it was finished she asked 
Marie, ‘if her heart was brave.’ 
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“As brave as any of my age and sex, I he- 
Hieve,” she answered ; “ but why do you ask ?” 

“The White Rose must go far, away unti 
Way sayeus ms either become the husband of 
the Fawn or— 

“But you would not marry him after what 
has passed? You could not—would not do 
it!” 

“ Do you see yon point?” asked the Indian 
girl, without answering the question, though 
she pressed her hands upon her breast, as if to 
keep down some terrible emotion. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“ There is a cave there that few of the tribe 
know. Thither you must go and hide until 
the danger is past. Last night, when the sky 
was wrapped in a black blanket, I stored it 
with food such as the pale-faces love.” - 

“And I must remain there alone ?” 

.“ Which is the better 2 To marry the Whirl- 
wind, and be his slave during ljfe—to bend to 
his will, endure his brutality, and be beaten 
when angry, or for a few days consent to re- 
main alone ?” 

“Alone! Who will guard me if danger 
should come ?” 

“The Great Manitou,” replied the Fawn, 

pointing up reverently. “But you must de- 
cide, and that quickly. Minutes become days 
when an enemy is upon the track.” 
. “To the cave, then. But how could you 
ever think of marryfog a man of whom you 
can talk thus? A brute and a wife beater! 
It is horribje !” 

Again the hands were pressed convulstvel y 
upon .the bosom of the Indian girl. Then 
seizing her paddie, she turned the canoe in 
the direction of La Point, and bending body 
and head to the task, made the dark waters 
break in tiny foam-wreaths about the birchen 
prow. 

.At a short distance from the point where 
they landed, the Fawn parted a thick cluster 
of bushes, revealing a low and narrow en- 
trance, and bade her companion goin. Todo 
so it was necessary to creep for a few feet. 
Then the rocky roof rose, and sides spread out 
into a large room. Here, after a few brief 
words of explanation, the French girl was left 
alone, her companion urging the necessity of 
her reaching home before sai discovery could 
be made. 

Alone and in semi-darkness, the heart of 
Marie gave way to the fears natural to such a 
situation. Soon, however, these were quieted; 
but another and a greater one took possession 
of her'soulcand bowed: her down in despair. 
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What if the Indian girl had sacrificed her to 
her jealousy? What if she had lured her 
there to destroy her? Lured her from all 
that would protect her, to get her out of the 
way of her lover; left her where none would 
ever know of her fate, to die the slow death of 
starvation! The very thought was too terri- 
ble to bear, and she resolved to escape. Creep- 
ing to the outlet, she strove with all her 
strength to remove the stones piled there. If 
without, she might have accomplished it, but 
80 cunningly were they placed, that every ef- 
fort from the inner side but wedged and 
rendered them more firm. Convinced of this 
—convinced that she was walled up asin a 
living tomb, her heart fuiled her. Struggling, 
fainting, she managed to reach the more open 
space, and then sank insensible upon the 
rocky floor. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


WITH a sweep of the paddle, the canoe of 
the Fawn was turned into a little cove near 
the wigwams of her tribe, and after carefully 
drawing it ashore, she proceeded at once to 
the trading post, and searching out Francois 
Charette, inquired for his daughter. 

“ Have you not seen her?” demanded he, 
in alarm. 

“ The foot of the Fawn has been forbidden 
to enter the wigwam of the pale-face,” was 
the reply. 

“Forbidden! Who dare forbid you ?” 

6 Mo-re-tah.”’ 

“ My wife! She forbid you to come and see 
Marie?” 

“The pale-face has spoken it.” 

“She forbid! O,1 understand.” And he 
thought of what his wife had said about her 
belng improper company for his daughter. 
“ But truly have you not seen Marie to-day ?” 

“ The tongue of the Fawn was never trained 
to travel the trail of falsehood,” she replied, 
proudly. 

“Yes, I know. She started out berrying, 
and I thought you would go with her. It is 
very strange that she should go alone.” 

“As I was floating in my canoe off the sunny 
spot where the girls of the Ojibwas are wont 
to gather berries, I saw drifting along these.” 
And she handed him the bonnet and basket of 
Marie. 

“Mon Dieu! And you saw nothing of my 
child ?” 

“ Upon the shore the moccasons of the Fawn 
wandered long, in quest of the White Rose. 


——_ 
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Her little footprints were stamped upon the 
sand of the beach; they reached into the 
water, but the daughter of the pale-face was 
not to be found.” 

‘Great Heaven! It cannot, cannot be that 
she drowned herself. Tell me more—more !” 

“All that the Fawn knows she has spoken.” 

“And her words are as false as the black 
heart of the Marcha Manitou!” answered the 
Whirlwind, who unseen had listened to the 
entire conversation. 

“ Way-say-un!” burst from the lips of the 
girl, as she started back in alarm. 

“Whirlwind! what did yousay ?” exclaimed 
Charette. 

“ That the tongue of the Fawn has uttered 
lies,” he replied, stepping to her side as if to 
prevent her from escaping. 

“What do you mean ?—what know? Tell 
me quickly.” 

“The White Rose, when she left the wig- 
wam of her father, went to that of the Fawn. 
Together they started in the canoe. The red 
girl returned, but the one of snowy skin did 
pot.” 

“Ts this the truth ?” demanded the French- 
man, turning flercely upon the girl. 

“ The wife of the pale-face, Mo-re-tah, will 
bear witness to the truth of the words of Way- 
say-un,” replied the warrior. 

“Tell me, then, of my child. Tell me what 
you have done with her!” again demanded 
Charette of the Indian girl. 

“ The pale man believes the story of Way- 
say-un. Let him finish it!” she replied, de- 
fiantly. 

“What is it? Tell me, if you know, Whirl- 
wind.” 

“ She has murdered her!” hissed the Indian 
through his firmly set teeth. “The fishes of 
the lake are fattening on her fair, young flesh, 
and the.dark spirits of the waters are weaving 
snares of her long, black hair.” 

“ Then—but I cannot believe it.” 

“The Manitou knows all.” 

“Yes, the Manitou knows all,” repeated the 
Fawn. 

“Then, by heaven, she shall die!—die, if 
she had a thousand lives!” And the French-— 
man drew his knife and struck a*heavy blow 
at her unprotected heart. 

“She shall die,” interposed Whirlwind, as 
he warded off the blow—“she shall die, but 
not by your hand. She must be judged by 
the tribe and perish by the death of torture!” 
And he cast a look-of dark and terrible mean- 
ing upou his prisoner. 
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“Out of my sight with her, then—quick, or 
my hand will be stained with murder. See 
that she is closely guarded, and send the chief 
tome. My daughter! my poor, poor Marie, 
dead! dead’’ And the strong man rushed 
wildly from the spot to vent his grief like a 
child. 

“ Come—to the prison wizgwam,” command- 
ed Whirlwind, laying his hand heavily on the 
arm of the Fawn. 

“TI go, but keep your fingers off of me. Re- 
member that I wear a knife!” And she walk- 
ed proudly and apparently unconcerned to 
the usual place of confinement. — 

Not long was the council-fire in being light- 
ed—not long were the chiefs in being gathered. 
Even at that early day the power of the white 
man was felt, and so terrible a crime against 
them demanded instant punishment. Even 
the usual stoical indifference and time con- 
sumed in useless mummery was omitted. With 
the forming of the circle of the warriors, and 
the lighting of the calumet, the prisoner was 

‘brought in. Buta brief time had she been 
alone, but by some unknown means she had 
renewed the crimson flowers in her hair and 
arranged it almost coquettishly. If her in- 
tention had been to create a favorable impres- 
sion, she was fully succegsful. 

“Nush-Ka! look, look!” said the young men, 
as she passed along, and even the elders forgot 
their usual gravity and softly whispered the 
word to each other. 

But the enthusiasm was short-lived. It was 
but as a lightning flash, that rendered the 
darkness that followed still more dense. With 
them, the more beautiful or distinguished the 
sacrifice, the greater the offering to the dark 
spirit of blood, and without a single one to 
defend her against her enemies, the Fawn 
stood there with fulse witnesses arrayed 
against her who would scruple at nothing that 
would tend to her death. 

Clear and emphatic, well digested ‘and ex- 
pressed was the testimony of the Whirlwind. 
As to the girls having been seen together, he 
was corroborated by the wife of Charette, as 
wellas tothe Fawn having returned alone. 
But even that black-hearted man, though 
urged on by the loss of Marie, hesitated when 
plainly asked if he had seen her murdered. 
By wily argument he attempted to prove that 
such was the case without directly commit-~ 
ting himself. Forced, however, to it, he stated, 
without the shadow of equivocation, that both 
he and the step-mother of Marie had seen the 
Fawn plunge her into the lake—hold her under 
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the water until she was lifeless, and then after 
fastening astone about her neck, sink her 
body in the deep waters. 

There was not, could not be, any rebutting 
testimony. To their savage minds any one 
who could commit such a deed, would not 
hesitate to exculpate herself by false oaths; 
and knowing this—knowing that her declara- 
tions, even if permitted to speak, would be but 
as a. feather to iron against the words of the 
Whirlwind and her step-mother, she wisely 
held her peace. Even‘her father felt that she 
was guilty, and drawing his blanket over his 
head, he sat waiting to hear the words of 
doom. 

But it was a fearful ordeal for one so young 
to pass through without a single effort at self- 
preservation. Death, at all times, when the 
pulses beat high, when the heart is filled with 
hope, and earth is like a globe of many-tinted 
glass, beautiful and attractive, is hard to look 
upon, even at a distance; but when it is pres- 
ently to be ushered in by the most fearful and 
fiendish tortures the savage mind can compass, 
it is terrible indeed. A single word from the 
lips of the Fawn, a brief statement of where 
Marie could be found, and all the dread para- 
phernalia of doom, the hatchet, knife, black- 
ened post and blazing fagots would all pass 
away like adelirium-swayed dream. Still she 
spoke not. If it was love for the French girl, 
if a determination to keep her out of the power 
of the Whirlwind that kept her thus silent, it 
was sublime. If hate and jealousy that she 
had come between her and her warrior lover, 
it was flendish. Whatever the cause, she heard 
with an unheaving bosom and unflinching eye 
the sentence as it rolled from the tongue of 
the chief of the tribe. 

“Death, by the knife, the arrow and the 
fire! Let the Fawn make her peace with the 
Great Spirit, ifshe can. At the noon of night 
she dies, and the soul of the daughter of our 
pale-faced brother will be happy in the spirit 
land. Have I said well, my brothers ?” 

“Ugh! Yes,” replied all. 

“It is a sentence!” muttered the old medi- 
cine man, as he stepped forward and tore the 


flowers from the hair of the prisoner, and. 
loosening its braids, flung it over her face like. 


a veil. 


The hands of the Fawn were fastened be-- 


hind her back, her ornaments stripped off, her 


knife taken from her, and she was led back to. 


the prison wigwam to be safely guarded until 
the hour of execution. 
Disappointed at the result of the trial, for 


s 
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he had anticipated that the girl would confess 
in order to, save her life, and was prepared 
with a plausible explanation of his testimony, 
the Whirlwind disappeared from the group of 
warriors and endeavored to gain a private in- 
terview with his accomplice, Mo-re-tah. In 
this, also, he was doomed to be thwarted. 
Immediately after the rendition of the sen- 
tence, Francois Charette had taken his wife 


home with him, and admission was denied to’ 


all. Forced thus to rely entirely upon himself, 
the warrior was not long in determining upon 
the policy he would pursue. As if fortune 
favored him, he saw the chief of the tribe 
coming towards him, and hastening to his 
side asked for admission into the prison wig- 
wam. 

“It cannot be,” was the answer. “She 
must be alone with the Manitou until the 
shadows of midnight have gathered around.” 

“But she was to have been my wife—was 
to have filled my wigwam. I loved her well, 
and would speak to her before she travels the 
dark road of death.” 

“ I know, my son, that it is hard to part two 
young hearts thus, but think of what she has 
done, and forget her.” 

“Have you forgotten the young wife that 
was swallowed up in the great waves of the 
Gitche Gu-me ?” 

“No,no! Askme not of her. Remember 
the laws of the tribe.” 

“Itisin your power to grant my wish, 
Think how she—think how I will suffer if we 
are not allowed even a word of parting; think 
Of this—judge us by your own heart, and—” 

“‘Go—see her—be brief.” 

At the order of the chief the guards with- 
drew to a distance, and Whirlwind entered the 
wigwam and stood in the presence of the girl 
whom he had so foully wronged. 

“You here, serpent!” exclaimed the Fawn, 
rising from a recumbent position and looking 
him fullin the face. “ You dare to come here! 
Is :t not enough that you have lied my life 
away? Begone! I can bear death, but not 
you.” 

“Fawn,” answered the warrior, “one word 

from my lips will save you. Think of the 
torture post and bid me speak it. Tell me 
where you have secreted the White Rose, 
and—” 
‘ “You saw me sink her in the dark waters 
of the lake,” she replied, with a mocking laugh, 
“You swore by the Great Manitou that you 
did so. Why, then, ask me? Goseek for her 
among the fishes,” 
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“But you know it was not so, You know 
that—” 

“ You lied!” 

“ Beware how you tempt me!” 

“What a brave warrior to threaten a poor 
girl with her hands tied! If I were free 
I would sing it into the ears of his 
brothers.” . . 

“ Will you not tell of the White Rose?” he 
demanded, struggling hard to control his 
temper. 

“ Go ask of the sturgeon and the trout, the 
sharp-toothed pike and the snake-eyed pick- 
erel.” 

“ Then die! When the fire dries up your 
blood, and the flames are wrapping you round 
like a blanket, see if your heart does not grow 
faint. Die, and—” 

“The prisoner must be alone; it is the com- 
mand of the great chief,” said one of the 
guards, as they again surrounded the wigwam, 
and much against his will the false-hearted 
warrior was forced to retire. 


How slowly, yet how rapidly, the hours 


passed to that poor Indian girl. It is one of 
the paradoxes of life that the hands upon the 
dial appear to both creep and fly at such times, 
She thought of Marie Charette long and ear- 
nestly. .Would she not escape and again be 
in the power of Whirlwind? That must never 
be, and how to Include him, also, in the death 
that was already holding out fits skeleton 
hands towards her, occupied her time until 
summoned to the torture. 

All was prepared, the stake surrounded with 
pitchy knobs and inflammable bark, the 
torches ready to light the pile. Nothing was 
wanting but the victim. In a moment she 
was led forward and fettered beyond the pos- 
sibility of escape. Thick as the forest leaves 
almost, the dark warriors gathered around, all 
save her father, who sat crouching in his wig- 
wam, shutting his ears to every sound. 

“ Let the pile be lighted!” commanded the 
chief, and a hundred eager hands hastened to 
obey. 


“In the name of God, by the holy Cross, I _ 


forbid this murder !” shouted the priest, as he 
stepped through the circle and scattered the 
already blazing brands as if they had been 
chaff. 

There was none that dared disobey him, for 
he was looked upon with superstitious dread 
as a Medicine of the Great Spirit. 

“T will be responsible for the girl,” he said, 
unbinding the Fawn’ and. leading her to his 
own apartments within the little fort. 
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THE WHITE ROSE OF THE OJIBWAS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LIKE a serpent, fire-surrounded, and with 
nothing left but to sting itself to death, was 
the baffled Whirlwind when the Fawn was led 
from the torture post. But calmer feelings 
returned as reason resumed its sway. While 
the good priest was absent, he knew that the 
olden customs of the tribe would be obeyed. 
With his return, none would dare enforce 
them. Confident that the man of God would 
now know all, and that Marie would soon re- 
turn, he could only bide his time, and when 
an opportunity offered in the future, seize 
upon her and escape to another tribe, where 
he could not only force her to be his wife, but 
ensure his own safety. For the sake of keep- 
ing peace with the Ojibwas, as well as for 
other reasons, the priest would remain silent. 
What he learned at the confessional would 
never be divulged, consequently he had no 
fear for himself. In the future, too, he could 
revenge himself upon the Fawn. There were 
a hundred ways in which he could do so with- 
out detection. Thus the mind is both blind 
and subtle when it argues for itself, and soon 
the satisfied warrior was dreaming of wishes 
gratified and revenge accomplished. | 

The first movement of the priest, when he 
had taken the Fawn in safety to the little 
apartment he called his own, was to procure 
for her proper companions. This was easily 
accomplished. From among the girls of the 
tribe he could have secured a hundred Volun- 
teers had he wished. All were anxious to be 
with and minister to their sister in affliction, 
for they believed the testimony of the Whirl- 
wind to be false, as they had naturally watch- 
ed the course Of love in their own little circle, 
and discovered his affection for Marie Cha- 
rette. There was another reason besides pity 
for the Fawn, and probably the strongest one, 
that influenced him in the matter. Among 
the lax morality with which he was surround- 
ed, it was necessary for him to maintain his 
reputation for chastity unblemished, to avoid 
even the suspicion of evil. Al! of his power 
depended upon that. Selecting, therefore, two 
girls in whom he had confidence, he placed 
them with the prisoner, and having obtained 
a pledge from her that she would not attempt 

to escape, he threw himself upon a blanket in 


an outer apartment, and the sptes the chief , 


had placed upon his actions, soon reported 
him to be sleeping soundly. | 

With the dawn of morning he hastened to 
meet the great head of thetribe. Their inter- 
view was a long and an earnest one—the red 
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~ man passfonate as fire, and the white one eso 


asice. What ites purport, none could divina, 
unless that the minister of God was ‘pleading 
for the life of the condemned one. If that 
was his object, it must have failed, for the 
Whirlwind, who with others were waiting as _ 
near as etiquette permitted, heard the chiof 
remark, as they parted at the door of the 
wigwam: 

“Tt cannot be. Blood for blood fs the law 
of the Ojibwas! Death by torture, I have 
spoken.” 

A gleam of savage delight lit up the featiites 
of the Whirlwind. The Fawn would be swept 
from his path without any danger on his part. 
A stumbling-block and a terrible witness 
against him would beremoved. He would be 
free to act without fear. Much he longed to — 
question, but dared not. Asingle word would 


. put all of doubt to rest, and yet it could not be 


spoken. Great, then, was his relief, when the 
chief summoned him to his side, and bade him, 
as the principal party in the transaction, have 
everything prepared for the torture. 

** Now P” he asked, eagerly. — 

“ When the sun has reached the tops of the 
highest trees,’’ was the answer. 

Now, {udeed, he was safe; now, in the trage- 
dy of life, one scene would end in blood, and 
he be the headsman. The curtain would fall 
upon the death of one he hated. Would ft 
not rise again upon his merase with -the> 
White Rose ? 

“ Look!” commanded the chief, as he, at- 
tended by the Medicine Man, walked towards 
the post of torture an hour later. 


“ The sun is gilding the topmost branches 
of the hemlock and the pine,” answered the 
Whirlwind. “The good Manitou smiles upon 
the deed about to be done.” 

“Ay, the Manitou rejoices in justice. 
prepared ?” 

“All. The warriors of the Ojibwas wait for 
the coming of the doomed one.” 

“It is well. Let arunner be sent for the | 
Medicine Man of the Great Spirit. Bid him 
bring the prisoner hither.” 

“ But his heart is soft. The laws of the red 
man are not hislaws. If he has permitted her 
to escape ?” 

“ The torture post will not be robbed of its 
victim. Blood shall wash out the stain upon . 
the nation.” | 

All eyes were turned upon the little fort, 
every tongue was hushed, and a strange fear 
filled their hearts when.the priest, dressed in 


Ts all 


the robes of his office, and bearing aloft the 
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. consecrated Cross, appeared, followed by three 
girls of the tribe with their faces shrouded in 
black, so as to be unrecognizable. To the 
tolling of the petite chapel bell, they marched 
solemn and slowly as if going to the grave— 
_ as ifthe corpse was already waiting the burial. 
Never before had such a scene been witnessed 
in the wilderness; never had superstitious 
fears so thrilled their savage hearts. Never 
had the rites of Christianity so humbled them. 

Steadily, slowly that little ghastly train 
passed on, while the solemn toll of the bell 
rang through the forest and floated upon the 
Dillows of the grand old lake. Without a 
word they reached the torture post, and then 
one of the girls stepped from the ranks and 
took her place by it. This done, the priest 
_ turned to the chief and asked permission to 
put a few questions to the Whirlwind. It was 


granted by a simple motion of the hand, and | 


he continued: 
“As you stand in the presence of death, as 
the Great Manitou is bending over and listen- 


age heart, I charge you to speak the truth. 
By this sanctified Cross, the emblem of the 
blessed Redeemer upon earth, I charge you to 
let no craft or passion betray you into false- 
hood. Remember that life at best is but short, 
and the burning hell of the hereafter eternal. 
Will you lay your open heart in our hands as 
- it is in those of Him whoee eye is the blazing 
sun at noonday, and whose voice is the soft 
south wind when pleased, and the deep, awful 
thunder when angry with his children ?” 
Well in that trying hour did the training of 
the Whirlwind do him good service. Com- 
pletely taken by surprise, awed by a power he 
could neither comprehend nor resist, he yet 
maintained his usual calmness, and answered, 
firmly: 
“The children of the red man knew no lies 
until the pale-face came and taught them!” 
The murmur of applause that followed his 
words served to render him still more at ease 
and defiant, and fixing his eyes upon those of 
the priest, he awaited further questioning. 
“Did the warrior of the Ojibwas see the 
Fawn plunge the White Rose of the pale-face 
into the dark waters ?” 
“At the council fire of his nation Way-say- 


un has spoken it. Is he a dog that he should 


eat his own words ?” 

“Could not the eye be deceived—the senses 
be mistaken ?” 

“ He who can follow the trail through the 
dense forest when the moon Is blotted out of 
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- the sky, who can track the dun deer when the 


blanket of the thundercloud is hung over the 
stars, who can find the darting fish in the 
foaming rapids, is not blind asthe bat in the 
daylight.” | 

“But the glimmering of the sunshine upon 
the waters, the reflection of the clouds, the 
shadow of the canoe,” still persisted the priest. 
“These might deceive even the most trained 
eye.” 

“Is Way-say-un a squaw that he should be 
thus talked to ?—a little child, that he should 
be taught the way of warriors?” exclaimed 
the Indian, in anger, as he turned away. 

“It is enough,” replied the priest, and bend- 
ing his head upon the Cross, he stood in 
silence. 

“Let the torture begin,” commanded the 
chief. 

“It is my hand that should light the pile,” 
said Whirlwind, stepping forward. 

“As you will. But have you no love left in 


_ your heart for her who was to be your wife?” 
ing to you, warrior of the dark brow and say- © 


“None!” And he waved a torch wildly in 
the air. “None! Let her die the death ”” 

“Her face must be uncovered. Not thus 
unseen must a prisoner be punished.” 

With a sort of triumph, Whirlwind sprang 
forward and tore the curtaining veil into rib- 
bons, but with a howl of despair he shrank 
back when the face was revealed. Not there 
stood the Fawn of the Ojibwas, waiting her 
doom, but Marie Charette, the White Rose of 
the pale-faces, who with acry of joy ringing 
from her lips, was clasped in ber father’s arms. 

Baffled, maddened, with the fires of hell 
burning in his heart, the Whirlwind looked 
around for some one upon whom to be re- 
venged. Beside the priest, with her face now 
also uncovered, stood his once destined bride 
—the Fawn. An instant sufficed to reach her, 
another to draw his knife and strike flercely 
at her breast. Too late came the knowledge 
of his intention for the girl to save herself, but 
being quickly drawn aside by the watchful 
priest, the weapon missed its aim, and was 
buried, hilt deep, In the heart of his accom- 
plice, Mo-re-tah, the squaw wife of Charette. 

Stunned, as much as such a savage heart 
could possibly be, the Whirlwind stood fora 
single instant—a brief pulse-throb—motion- 
less. That instant was fatal to him. Before 
he could recover himself he was pinioned by 
a dozen pair of hands, dragged to the torture 
post, and bound there. Another heart-throb, 
and his battle-cry was ringing amid the flerce- 
ly crackling flames thatsurrounded hin—a 
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few more, and a smouldering pile told at once 
of his punishment and his grave. 
. Brief were the explanations needed from 
the good priest. Called by curiosity to visit 
the cave upon the mainland, of which he had 
but recently been informed, he found the 
French girl there, and listened to her story. 
In the darkness that followed he carried her 
home, rescued the Fawn from death, and then 
brought Marie to her, disguised as a squaw. 


Of this none was informed except the chief 


with whom he had pleaded long and faithfully 
for the life of the Whirlwind,*but without 
avall. Even the father of the white girl knew 
not of her return until he saw her at the tor- 
ture post. Of the treachery of his wife he 
also learned for the first time, and though he 
caused her to be buried according to the rites 
of the church, yet no stone ever marked her 


grave. 





THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 








BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


They came with the breath of the opening spring, 
_ When the winter’s reign was ended; 
- When the trees did bud, and the larks did sing, 
As they soared aloft on tireless wing, 
While the rosy morn ascended. 


O, deftly-shaped was each waxen bell, 
And fair were the tender flowers, 
As they blossomed thick in the shady dell, 
‘With their odors weaving a silent spell, 
To brighten the flying hours. 


When the summer came, o’er the olden ways, 
With her vernal tresses flying; 

They folded themselves from the noontide blaze, 

And they shrank from the sun’s too earnest gaze, 
And the zephyr’s ardent sighing. 


O, swift was the flight of each perfect day, 
And rare was the bliss they brought us; 

Or whether the morn on our pathway lay, 

Or the twilight shadows grew long and gray, 
Yet sweet was the lesson taught us. 


But the days of the fleeting summer time 
Are, alas, with the past reposing ; 

All the birds have flown to a fairer clime, 

And we hear no longer the whispered chime 
Of the flower petals closing. ; 


When the chilling breath of the autumn came, 
From the frosty Northland blowing ; 

How the leaves were fanned to a sudden flame, 

How the swiftest stream, as its mood grew tame, 
Soon paused in its onward flowing. 


O, mourn for the death of the flowers fair, 
And weep for the summer ended ; 

For long shall the breath of its fragrance rare, 

Which floated off like the incense of prayer, 
With our sweetest thoughts be blended. 
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A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“ Wer have a fine day for the commencement 
of the new year,” remarked Mrs. Haven to 
Miss Eunice Hammond, a wealthy maiden lady 
of her acquaintance. 

“Yes; and most of the passers-by seem to 
look quite contented and happy,” rejoined the 
latter. 

“Those young people who receive presents 
will probably feel very well satisfled; or, at 
least, mine do,” resumed the first speaker. 
“But I presume you have but little use for 
new year gifts,” she added, with a smile. 

“On the contrary, I do,” rejoined Miss 
Hammond; “ for I have several nephews and 
nieces who think Aunt Eunice Js in duty bound 
to remember them, in various ways, on the 
first day of every January.” 

“And that duty is performed in a highly ac- 
ceptable manner, no doubt; for Miss Ham- 
mond never does things by halves,” added 
Mrs. Haven, politely. 

“TI believe that point is for others than my- 
self to decide,” was the smiling rejoinder of 
the lady. “At any rate, I sent two of my 
nieces one hundred dollars each, and J should 
really like to know how they will dispose of 
it,” she added, in a lower tone of voice. 

“A generous gift, truly,” said Mrs. Haven. 

‘‘T suppose it will be expended In some fool- 
ish purchase; modern young ladies have but 
little prudence, you know. Don’t you thinkI 
am right, Percy ?” continued Miss Hammond, 
addressing a young man, who had been asilent 
listener to the above conversation, and seemed 
especially interested in two or three of the last 
remarks made. 

“J fear I shall not be considered a good 
judge in such matters, and would fain beg to 
be excused expressing my opinion on such a 
delicate subject,” he replied, with a smile. 

“Mr. Appleton is very gallant, you perceive, 
and is also {nclined to be rather non-commit- 
tal,” said Mrs. Haven, glancing archly at the 
young man, as he arose to leave. 

Percy Appleton was the son of an old and 
valued friend of Miss Hammond. He visited 
her often, and being on confidential terms, ex- 
perienced no difficulty in renewing a conver- 
sation which had been broken off by the de- 
parture of Mrs. Haven. 


“You spoke of two of your nieces; will you 
be kind enough to tell me their names at he 


-asked. 


“Certainly; but you know them both very 
well, Percy; I referred to Frances Hallett and 
Ellen Sanford.” 

“Thank you; that was all I wished to 
know.” 

“T shouldn't wonder if you had an object 
in view, however, and I believe I can guess 
what it is,” resumed the lady, adjusting her 
spectacies and eyeing Appleton attentively. 

“Keep my secret, then,’ replied Percy, 
somewhat embarrassed by her keen glances 
and obvious knowledge of the current of his 
thoughts. 

“ Rest assured that I will,” was the reply. 
““T don’t like to be too prying and inquisitive, 
but for certain reasons of my own, I would be 
glad to know to what use the girls put the 
money. I feel quite sure about Ellen, for she 
possesses a good share of sense and fore- 
thought; but of Frances I am a little doubt- 
ful. She doesn’t have so large a sum of pocket 
money often, and she wont be troubled with it 
long, I dare say. What strong inducements 
these cunning clerks do hold out to silly girls 
to part with their money for flimsy silk, gaudy 
ribbons, paste jewelry, lace that can’t hold it- 
self together, embroidered handkerchiefs too 
nice to be used, and useless trifles in general ! 
Things didn’t use to be so when I was young,” 
she added, musingly. 

Miss Hammond and Percy sat afew minutes 
without speaking, each apparently absorbed in 
thought; the former perhaps recalling her 
youthful days, and the latter maturing a 
scheme in his own mind, which the above- 
mentioned remarks of the lady had induced 
him to form. 

“Rumor says you are in search of a wife, 
Percy,” said Miss Hammond, abruptly. 

“And perhaps rumor for once speaks the 
truth,” said the young man, coloring slightly. 

“And of course you do not want a wasteful, 
extravagant wife, notwithstanding you may 
not be dependent on the smiles or frowns of 
fortune ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly not,”. replied; young Appleton, 
promptly. 
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“But would desire one who appreciates the 
true value of money, and knows how to make 
a prudent use of it, without being niggardly 
and parsimonious ?” resumed the lady, evinc- 
ing more earnestness as she proceeded. 

“You read my mind like an open book, Miss 
Hammond; I shall believe that you practise 
fortune-telling, if you go on at this rate,” was 
the laughing rejoinder of her companion. 

“No need of that; a little fasight into hu 
man nature, and some experience in reading 
character, will enable any one to do the same. 
But, to the subject under consideration; I am 
attached to both my nieces, and sincerely de- 
sire to see them both well settled in life. I 
- also value highly the acquaintance of a talent- 
ed and promising young lawyer, by name 
Percy Appleton, who has my best wishes and 


congratulations on his steadily arenes 


fame and fortune.” 

The individual alluded to, bowed his bicasiies 
for this flattering compliment. 

“And Iam informed, furthermore,” added 
the lady, with a meaning smile, “that the 
pretty face and lively manners of Miss Ellen 
have made an impression on the susceptible 
heart of the said young lawyer. He can have 
no hesitation in avowing the fact, when I tell 


him that I donot ask simply from a mere feel- 


ing of curiosity.” 

“I see that you are in possession of all my 
secrets, 80 I may as well make the best of it,” 
replied Percy, somewhat amused at the lady’s 
penetration. “I admit that I am somewhat 
partial to the society of Miss Ellen Sanford; 
but as I-bave not committed myself, and as no 
words on the subject have passed between us, 
I believe I can, as yet, be called a free man.” 

*So far,so good,” resumed the other, ap- 
parently well-satisfied with his answer. “Ei- 
len is a good girl, and I have no reason to sup- 
pose Frances is otherwise, although she may 
be a little more flighty, and not quite so digni- 


fied as her cousin. But that is nothing to her 


disparagement, for she seems good-hearted 
and amiable. I imagine, Percy, and as an old 
friend, take the liberty of saying, that you are 
undoubtedly halting between Frances and EI- 
len; though the star of the latter may be 
slightly in the ascendant. But I like caution 
and prudence, Percy, for a good wife is a good 
thing, and a bad one is the worst imisfortune 
that can happen to a man.” 

“Not so far from the truth as you might be,” 
said Appleton, frankly; “and I am glad that 
your views correspond so-well with my own.” 

“Then I advise you tobe governed in your 
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choice’ according to the manner in which each 
young lady disposes of her gift ‘It will bea 
good test, and one by which you ean gain a 
knowledge of the different tastes of both; and 
the one who is fortunate enough to gain our - 
united approval, shall receive a thousand do}l- 
lars from ‘Aunt.Eunice,’ as a bridal present on 
her wedding day.” 

“Agreed!” exclaimed Appleton, laughing 
heartily. “But I believe you have made no 
provision in case the movements of both nieces 
should command oar approval,” he added, with 
an amused expression. 

“In that case they should both have a thou- 
sand,” said the lady, smiling fn turn. 

“ But I might be puzzled which to choose,” 
he added, with forced gravity. 

“Ah, you rogue!” exclaimed Miss Ham- 
mond, playfully. “The matter can easily be 
compromised in such a dilemma, for Cupid 
will probably have no unimportant voice in 
the decision.” 

Other visitors were at this moment an- 
nounced, and Percy Appleton immediately 
took his departure, wholly engrossed with the 
subject under consideration. Ellen Sanford 
and Frances Hallett were two young ladies 
for whose sociéty he had evinced a decided 
liking. “They both possessed a good share of 
beauty; but, as Miss Hammond had hinted, 
lively manners, sparkling wit, and more than 
all, the good sense ard intelligence of Ellen 
Sanford, were calculated to make the deepest 
impression upon a young man like our hero. 
From undoubted sources he had heard of her 
benevolent acts, although not placed in the 
most favorable position for the exercise of the 
broadest charity. Of her natural kindness of 
heart, amlability of disposition, and other good 
traits of character, he had no doubt. 

But, to his disappointment, a gentleman ac- 
quaintance had remarked that she was inclined 
to be rather wasteful and extravagant; and to 
one educated like Percy, this was considered 
a glaring imperfection of ehardcter, and one 
extremely difficult of correction. He had no 
proof of this, it was true; but had he assured 
himself that his friend cherished none but the 
kindliest feelings toward the young lady, it 
might have been better. 

The test, relative to the new year gifts, he 
decided would be sufficient evidence of the 
truth or falsity of the charge. One hundred 
dollars was quite a sum fora person in her 
circumstances, and he felt quite as anxious to 
know how {t would be disposed of as did Miss 
Hammond. That.Frances Hallett might be 
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persuaded to part with all, or a large portion 
of her gift, for jewelry, or trifles of no real 
use, he thought it very possible; but that the 
dignified, sensible Ellen Sanford should so act, 
seemed to him almost an improbability. No; 
it could not be; and as Appleton knew her 
fondness for study, and love of reading, and 
had often heard her express an earnest desire 
for a select librar# of valuable works, he had 
no doubt but she would, if duty demanded no 
sacrifices, gratify her wishes in that respect. 

Percy Appleton waited with considerable 
impatience for a proper time to elapse before 
he called upon the young ladies; for it must 
be acknowledged that he felt considerable 
curiosity, not unmingled with anxiety, as to 
the result. Miss Hallett was the most talka- 
tive of the two, and would probably introduce 
the subject without any preliminaries on ‘the 
part of the young man, and the latter resolved 
to wait upon her frat. He felt less acquainted 
with Frances than with Ellen, or rather sym- 
pathized less with her sentiments and pursuits, 
and therefore was quite willing that she should 
pass the first trial. 

In a short space of time the young lawyer 
found himself tete-a-tete with the pretty Miss 
Hallett. : 

“ What a stranger you are!” she excfaimed. 
“Why, I expected you would certainly come 
in New Year's day to see my presents. Ihave 
been unusually fortunate this time.” 

“ Indeed !” : 

“Yes,” was the lively rejoinder, “and to 
begin I have to thank you for that beautiful 
book of engravings. I feared, at least, that it 
was nothing but a dry anaual, or something 
of the kind; and you know [ hate reading, it 
is so stupid; but when [ opened it and saw 
those splendid plates, I was perfectly de- 
lighted.” 

“JT am glad if it afforded you gratification,” 
replied Percy, quietly. 

“It did, I assure you. But about my pres- 
ents; here is a new turquoise ring from moth- 
er, a jet bracelet from brother James, a pair 
of ear ornaments from father, and this little 
jewel of across from cousin Ellen. Haven't 
I been lucky?” she added, enthusiastically, 
displaying the various articles we have named 
admiringly before him. 

“ But your gifts all seem to be jewelry,” re- 
marked Appleton, who, to please the young 
lady, was minutely examining the trinkets. 

“QO, yes, my friends know what I like,” add- 
ed Frances, standing a little way from Percy 
that he might observe the “ fine effect” of the 
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bracelet which she had clasped upon her arm. 

“Very pretty, I allow,” he replied, with a 
smile, in answer to her jnquiring glances. 

“ But these are not all I have received,” said 
Frances, her eyes dancing with joy. “ What 
do you think Aunt Eunice Hammond sent 
me ?” : 

“TI couldn’t guess; a needle-book, perhaps, 
or a bundle of nice, woolen hose, of her own 
knitting; something useful, at any rate, I pre- 
sume,” was the demure rejoinder. 

“A hundred-dollar bill! what do you think 
of that?” | 

“ Why, that she was very generous.” 

“So she was; and I am so glad she happen- 
ed to give me money. 
that in any way they please,” said Frances. 
“But O, it was such a trial to decide what to 
do with it! If you will believe me, Mr. Ap- 
pleton, it required a whole day for me to make 
up my mind. I thought ofa great many things, 
but finally decided to lay it out in something 
useful.” 

Percy became more and more interested, 
and considered her in a fair way to possess 
the promised “ thousands.” 

“‘ Step this way, and I will show you my 
purchases,” returned Frances, and led the way 
to an adjoining room, followed by the young 
gentleman. 

“ That is one,” she added, pointing to a 
long, elegant mirror, ina giltframe. “I need- 
ed such an article very much, and Mr. Varnish 
said he had never given any one such a bargain 
before during the whole period of his exist- 


‘ence. Cheap, wasn't it?” 


“ When you have told me what you gave 
for it I shall be better able to form an opinion,” 
replied Appleton, smiling at his wrongimpres- 
sions in regard to the “ unselfishness ” of her 
purchase. | 

“That was an omission, certainly. Fifty 
dollars was every cent he asked, which was fif- 
teen dollars less than he had ever offered one 
of the kind before. Isn’t it splendid?” And 
Miss Frances rattled away in its praise, while 
she stepped to a closet and produced a hand- 
some Cashmere shawl, which, after consider- 
able trouble, she managed to fold and place 
upon her sloping shoulders in a manner highly 
satisfactory to herself. 

-“And the’ balance procured me this beauti- 
ful shawl,” she added. “The clerk assured me 
that it was as nice as camel’s hair, and I have 
no reason to doubt his word. People can’t 
put on a shawl gracefully without a long 
mirror; it’s an impossibility, and I wonder 
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how I managed to do without one so 
long.” 

If Miss Hallett had not been so busily oecu- 
pied in admiring her pretty figure arrayed in 
the new shawl before the said mirror, she 
might have observed the slightly contemptuous 
expression of the young man’s face, and the 
smile of pity that he could not wholly suppress. 
He felt himself obliged, according to common 
usage, to praise her purchases, but felt so anx- 
ious to see Ellen, that after a little more con- 
versation of the above nature, he took his 
departure. | 
“T can’t say that I am much disappointed, 
after ail,” he soliloquized, as he walked in the 
direction of Mr. Sanford’s residence. “Aunt 
Eunice will have a worse idea of modern young 
ladies than she did before. Shawls and mir- 
rors, forsooth!” he exclaimed half uncon- 
sciously. “ Whata valuable partner for life 
she would make! Why did she not rather 
renew that faded carpet, or buy a comfortable 
arm-chair for her invalid father? There is no* 
accounting for woman’s taste, that is certain. 
I wonder what makes me so nervous?” con- 
tinued Percy, as he approached the house of 
Ellen. “I want to go in, and yet I don’t; I 
have been very anxious to know to what use 
her New Year’s present has been put, and yet, 
now the time has come, I dread to hear what 
may possibly force me to change my opinion. 
But if I am mistaken in the character of Ellen 
Sanford, I will never put trust in one of her 
sex again.” 

And walking rapidly up to the door, he reso- 
lutely rang the bell. The door was opened by 
Ellen herself, who smiled a welcome as she 
aided him into the little parlor. She looked 
uncommonly happy and cheerful, and Percy 
Appleton thought he had never seen her appear 
to better advantage. Her bright eyes sparkled 
with animation as she conversed in an easy, 
familiar manper (for the young lawyer was no 
strafger there), and the quiet, serene expres- 
sion upon her countenance betokened an ap- 
proving conscience. 

An hour passed away very agreeably, but as 
yet the subject which, at that time, possessed 
the most interest for Percy, had not been re- 
ferred to by either party. 

“The money has probably been appropriated 
to some of her numerous charities,” he thought, 
“ and she is so modest and unassuming that I 
shall never know a word of the matter unless 
I broach the matter myself.” 

“T have just left Miss Hallet, and she has 
been telling me of the kind remembrances of 
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her friends on New Year’s day,” he remarked, 
carelessly. @ 

Ellen looked a little anxious, but made no 
reply. 

“O,I know all about it, Ellen,” resumed 
Percy, playfully; “Aunt Eunice treated you 
both alike, and I would really like to know 
how many hearts you made ‘happy by her 
generous gift, or how many books you may 
now claim as your sole property. You know 
I am a privileged person, and you need not 
let your modesty stand in the way of my grati- 
fication.” 

“Aunt Hammond has been very kind; but 
I really wish you would excuse me,” replied 
Ellen, earnestly. 

“1 do not feel called upon to do any such 
thing,” added her companion, in the same light 
tone, who continued to think that her evident 
unwillingness arose simply from a very modest 
estimate of her own worth. 

“Well, if you insist, I bought that,” said 
Ellen, hesitatingly, as with a faint smile she 
pointed to an object in an obscure corner of 
the room. 

Percy walked forward a few steps, and to 
his surprise and deep mortification discovered 
a large harp placed against the wall. . 

“A harp, Ellen?’ he exclaimed, looking in- 
credulously at the young lady as if doubting 
the evidence of his eyes. 

“A harp, Mr. Appleton,” repeated Ellen, 
quietly, but averting hereyes, for she was con- 
scious of blushing painfully. 

“A curious choice I should thinkifor a lady 
who has no taste for music of any description,” 
said Appleton, in a voice that he intended 
should be the same as usual, but which was in - 
truth slightly sarcastic. 

“ Perhaps so,” rejoined Miss Sanford, some- 
what coldly; for she was very sensitive, and 
felt wounded at the tone of Percy’s re- 
marks. 

Her manner seeming to indicate to the lat- 
‘ter that the subject was not an agreeable one, 
he made some trifling observations on unim- 
portant matters; but the words of both became 
at length so formal and ceremonious, and El- 
len particularly seemed so much embarrassed, 
that Percy deemed it best to bring the inter- 
view from which he had expected to derive so 
much satisfaction, toaclose. He accordingly 
said his adieus with much more eoldness and 
restraint than he had hitherto deemed it pos- 
sible, and pursued his way home in a regret- 
ful and disappointed mood, dissatisfied with 
Ellen, himself, and all the world. He had not 
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before thoroughly understood the nature of 
his feelings towards Elle 


- “All women are alike,” he thought; “ they 


care about nothing but trifles; but I did think 
Elien Sanford was an exception to the general 
rule. She certainly has the appearance of be- 
ing a sensible, judicious, and intelligent young 
lady, and what¢could possess her to give a 
hundred dollars for an inétrument of which 
she knows nothing, when at the same time she 
dislikes music, is more than I can tell. Were 
she a good performer, or did she like music, 
the case would be different. No wonder the 
subject was a disagreeable one.” 

As the young m&n walked on, engaged in 
these and other reflections, he became aware 
that he was near the residence of Miss Ham- 
mond; he extered, and with an air of careless- 
ness, which was affected, he related the result 
of his visits. The-lady sighed, shook her head, 
and remarked “ that she was sincerely sorry, 
but hoped Percy would be wise enough not to 
waste a thought on two such thoughtless 


girls.” 


A few days afterwards, Percy Appleton en- - 


" tered his mother’s room, where he found his 
sister Emily practising upon an instrument 
which the events of one evening had sufficed 
to render distasteful to him, viz.,a harp; while 
seated in aremote corner of the apartment 
was & modest-appearing young lady, whom 
Mrs. Appleton had hired to do sewing for the 
family. . 

“What a noise you are making, Emily,” 
sald her brother, rather impatiently, as he 
flung himself upon a low couch. 

-“J know it, Percy, but this passage is an 
extremely difficult one,” replied Emily, mildly. 

“You had better consult Miss Sanford, per- 
haps she can possibly assist you,” rejoined 
Percy, ironically. “ But I positively do detest 
harps; they’re always out of tune, and the 
great, bungling things are in everybody’s 
way,” he added, fretfully. 

The truth was, that the young man was 
sadly out of humor, and “harps ” seemed the 
most convenient things to abuse in his present 
state of mind. 

“Why, brother!” exclaimed Emily; “ you 
have said repeatedly that the musi¢ of a harp 
was very sweet.” 

“ Well, I say so now.” 

“ But isn’t that a little inconsistent ?” asked 
Emily. 

“IT remarked that they were clumsy things, 
and always out of tune; but that does not im- 
ply that I do not like the sound of them.” 


“A distinction without a difference, judging 
by your tone,” said Emlly, with asmile. “ But 
you spoke of Ellen Sanford. I fear her assist. 
ance would be like the bjind leading the blind, 


for she doesn’t know but that Y sharp is as 


proper as E flat,” she added, with a sly glance 
at her brother. 


“Well, what of it?” retorted the latter, 


piqued that Emily had attacked his weakest 
point. 

The latter, perceiving that his mood was not 
a very amiable one, turned away, and re-com- 
menced practising. Mrs. Appleton entering 
soon after, and observing her daughter’s inef- 
fectual attempts to master the passage, advised 
her to desist from further effort that day. 

“ Will you permit me to assist you, Miss 
Emily ?” asked the young lady we have men- 
tioned, coming forward as Emily was about 
leaving the room. — 

The consent of the latter was gladly given, 
and with surprise and more pleasure she heard 
the passage performed with much beauty and 
correctness. While Miss Appleton was warm- 
ly expressing her thanks for this unexpected 
aid, visitors were announced, and herself and 
mother left the room, and Percy and the young 
lady found themselves alone. 

“] was not aware that you played before, 


Miss Randall,” he said, earnestly and respect- 


fully. “It js a pity that such rare talent were 
not better known and appreciated.” 

“Once I had no lack of friends,” she re- 
plied, “ but misfortune proves which are the 
true and which are the false. The latter ac- 
knowledge no talent, however brilliant, en- 
courage no worth, supply no wants, and re- 
ward no hopes.” . 

“ I fear it is too often the case,” said Percy, 
sympathizingly. 

“Let me tell you a little of my history,” she 
resumed. “One year ago last New Year’s day 
I was the daughter of a rich and influential 
mal; DoW, wy mother is a feeble, destitute 


. widow, aud I am fatherless. Then, we had 


throngs of professed friends, who now shun 
our humble dwelling as though a pestilence 
had fallen upon it. My father died deeply In- 
volved, aud our only means of subsistence is 
what I may earn by my needle. I thought of 
giving lessons in music, for that I was told I 


was competent to do, but I needed references . 


which I was unable to give, and that influence 
which I no longer possessed. We had given 
up everything of value, except one or two 
articles which my mother held very dear, and 
which my father’s creditors, with one excep- 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


tion, were quite willing weshould retain. He, 
however, was inexorable; and though his debt 
was the smallest, barely exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars, insisted that these mementoes of 
better days should be sold to cancel the same. 


In this extremity, a dear friend, whose kind- © 


ness and benevolence I shall always remember 
with gratitude, came again to ourrelief. She 
advanced the desired sum and prevented the 
sacrifice, and at my earnest entreaty took 
home the harp to keep until I could return 
the money, or at least procure a better place 
for its accommodation; for it must be con- 
fessed that the handsome instrument was in 
strange contrast with the rest of our poor 
possessions. 

“She did this merely Lo satisfy me, and to 
gratify my mother, who still retains a portion 
of her pride. Her conduct was of the most 
- pure and benevolent nature ; and though I was 
not aware of it at the time, I have since learned 
that she appropriated the whole of a New 
Year’s gifttoour relief. You would know the 
rame of this disinterested and self-sacrificing 
young lady, Mr. Appleton; it is Ellen San- 
ford.” | 

“Ellen Sanford!” exclaimed Percy, start- 
ing to his feet. “ Then I have indeed wronged 
ber.” 

“So I was led to infer from the tone of your 
previous remarks,” added Miss Randall; “and 
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if you have donc her the least injustice, even 
in thought, hasten to repair your error; for 
she {s a noble girl, Mr. Appleton,” added the 
young lady, earnestly, resuming her sewing as 
Eaily again entered the room. 

As our readers may suppose, not many min- 
utes elapsed before our hero was by the side 


- of Ellen, candidly confessing his mistake, and 


lamenting the hastiness of his judgment. El- 
len was too gentle and amiable to long with- 
hold her forgiveness, and the two were again 
on very good terms. “Aunt Eunice” was 
soon made acquainted with the gratifying 
story he had just heard, and her meed of praise 
was all that was wanted to fill up the measure 
of Ellen’s happiness; for had not Percy taken 
occasion to whisper something in her ear 
which called the rich blood to her cheeks, but 
which she did not in the least resent? Cer- 
talnly; and when “Aunt Eunice” took Miss 
Randall and her invalid mother into her own 
house, and provided the former with plenty of 
pupils, did not her heart beat with unwonted 
joy? 

Percy was never afterwards heard to dispar- 
age harps, or to lament their tendency to get 
out of tune. Miss Hammond performed her 
promise, and on the first day of next January 
the young lawyer received the fair hand of 
Ellen Sanford as a most acceptable New 
Year’s gift. 
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BY 


J. In FENTON. 





Silently, slowly, the feathery flakes gather,! 

_ Shronding the earth in a mantle of white; 

Wreathing a garland o’er forest and heather, 
Filling the air with a dull, cheerless light. 

Thicker and faster the white flakes are falling, 
Gathering silently on the cold ground; 

While my lone heart, mid the stillness appalling, 
Listens in vain for a glad, cheerful sound. 


Vainly the coals on the hearthstone are glowing; 
Vainly the fire casts a warmth round the room; 

Even the smile my dear Mary ’s bestowing 

_ Fails to relieve my lone spirit of gloom. 

Hark! "tis the Storm King, from slumber awaking, 
Leaving his frost-covered couch in the north; 

Striding the blast, from his icy bonds breaking, 
Wailing aloud as he rides freely forth. 
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Fiercer he drives while in strength proudly swelling, 
Breathing defiance o’er highland and moor; 

Now in full chorus he howls round our dwelling, 
Shaking and rattling at window and door. 

Hear the hoarse sighing, the fierce angry moaning, | 
Rapping and tapping of cold sleet and snow; 

Hear how the casement and rafters are groaning, — 

Bending beneath the rude hurricane blow. 


Ah, dearest Mary, while here we are seated, 
Gating intent at the fire glowing warm; 

Think of the weary-worn traveller, belated, 
Sinking beneath the chill breath of the storm, 

Ha! there’s the sound of some wanderer calling, 
Crying for help in a voice filled with woe; s 

I will go forth, though the night is appalling, @ 
And give the lone traveller a shelter from snow. 


Ho! open the door, and have a chair ready— 
* She was just sinking beneath the cold blast. 

Assist me, dear Mary—now then, be steady— 
Over her shoulders a warm blanket cast. 

Now she ’s reviving—have courage, fair stranger ; . 
Patiently wait till the storm’s at an end; 

Here thou canst rest, and be free from ali danger, 
Here thou art welcome, and we'll be thy friend. 





A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 





BY DORA E. BUTLER. 





“ HERE is a letter for you, auntie,” sald my 
little ‘nephew, one cold, winter’s day, as I re- 
turned /rom school. "Twas the last day of 
school for that term, the Christmas holidays 
were almost at hand and this day my class of 
forty boys had been more than usually noisy 
and unruly. I was very tired, and my head 
ached terribly. All day I had feared an attack 
from an old enemy—the sick headache—but 


now the news that a letter had come for me > 


quite dispelled all thought of my aching head. 
Hastily throwing off my hat and shawl, I seat- 
ed myself to read my letter. It was from my 
friend Mrs. Ferguson, and ran thus: 


“DEAREST DORCIE:—Having been prom- 
ised a visit from your own dear self for over 
three years, and not seeing any prospect of 
your fulfilling that promise voluntarily, [ write 
now to command you to pack your trunk the 
very day you receive this, and take the ‘ even- 
ing express’ train for this place, unless you 
wish me to forever after disown you. Under 


fear of my everlasting displeasure, do not dare 
disobey.. My husband is to be away on busi- 
ness during the holidays, so if there is any 
mercy left in your composition, do come and 
stay with me, for I shall be very lonely. Don’t 
forget my injunctions, but come immediately. 
I will send the carriage to meet you. 
“ Lovingly yours, 
“Maeers B. Fercuson.” 


Maggie Hartly and myself had been schoul- 
mates and friends from girlhood. When we 
first met, we heartily detested each the other, 
and disagreed whenever we could, to show 
our utter indifference for each other’s opinion; 
but upon better acquaintance, no truer friends 
could be found in the whole school. If any 
mischief was afloat, Maggie and I were ring- 
leaders in it. It was our greatest desire to be 
allowed to sit together in school; but this was 
a privilege we seldom enjoyed, for we made 
so much confusion around us, our teacher 
often declared that she’d “as soon put fire and 
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gunpowder together as to allow Maggie and 
Dorcas to sit together.” 


After we left the old academy, and I was 
sent off to “ Boarding School” to learn to be- 
have myself “decently,” we corresponded 
regularly; but after I had graduated at the 
distant seminary, and had returned home to 


teach in the old schoolhouse that we had so — 


often attended together, Maggie married and 
moved to a distant city. Since then, though 
we corresponded at regular intervals, I had 
never seen her. Mr. Ferguson, Maggie’s hus- 
band, I had met but a few times, and conse- 
quently was but little acquainted with him. 
He was a tall, dark, oldish-looking man, of 
about thirty-five, with a very undemonstrative 


nature, apparently, grave aod solemn looking» 


“as a deacon,”—though why a deacon should 
be more solemn than any other person is be- 
yond my comprehension—still it is an -old 
saying. I had always wondered at Maggie’s 
choice, for she was as gay and lively a crea- 
ture as one meets ;—but there it was, and she 
must have loved him, for she was no coquette 
and would not trifle with any one’s feelings. 

Well, I determined to go, but notin that 
“ evening’s express,” as I have a great horror 
of travelling alone after dark, though, if I do 
say it, 1 am by no meansacoward. Early the 
pext morning, however, found me en route for 
B——. When I arrived at the depot, almost 
the firat person I saw was Maggie, and after 
a hearty welcome I was seated in the carriage 
and we were borne swiftly along over the 
pavements towards that part of the city in 
which I was to reside for the next two weeks. 
The house was large and handsomely furnish- 
ed; all that the heart could wish or the eye 
desire was there. The first day was spent in 
exploring the house; then there were. calls 
to be made, and “ shonping expeditions” for 
holiday presents, besides several large parties 
to be attended. Thus the days passed swiftly 
and pleasantly. New Year's evening, the last 
but one of my stay, had come. All day it had 
rained and snowed violently, and hardly a 
person that could stay by a warm fire had 
ventured out. The streets had been literally 
deserted. The evening before we had attend- 
ed a large party, and whéh I awoke frofn a 
troubled dnd dreamy nap New’Year’s mort- 
ing, Iwas not at all displeased to hear the 
wind and rain beating against the window 
panes. All day we had lounged around the 
house, reading some, crogheting some, play- 
ing some, and talking a great deal more than 
@anything else. This rainy, stormy evening, we 
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"gat half reclining upon a deep, luxurious eofa , 


which had been drawn up in front of the glow- 
ing grate in Maggie’s elegant boudoir. The 
only light in the room proceeded from the 
sparkling and brilliant anthracite. Fora long 
time neither of us had spoken. At last I ex- 
claimed, “ Maggie!” 

“ Well, dear,” came lznguidly from the ofher 
end of the sofa. . 

“Maggie, you never told me when or where 
you first met your husband, and how you 


" came to marry him.” 


“Did I not? Well, ’ve always meant to. 
Do you feel like hearing a long story ,to- 
night ?” 

“Dad you ever know me when I didn’t feel 
like it?” I asked. “And then, too, tis just 
the right kind of a night for story telling.” 

“Wel, Dorcie, I'll tell you all about my 
courtship; but don’t interrupt me with any 
exclamations.” 

Of course I agreed not to Interrupt her, 
and after two or three preparatory ahems, she 
proceeded : SO 

“One evening, the summer after your sec- 
ond year at the seminary, sister Mary and [ 
were passing along M—— Avenue, and when 
we came to Mr. Miller’s store we noticed a 
tall, dark, oldish-looking man standing in the 
doorway talking to Mrs. Miller. As she saw 
us approaching she came up to us and began 
discussing the common topics of the day. All 
at once I felt that uncomfortable feeling one 
experiences when she becomes conscious of 
somebody’s eyes staring at her. Looking in 
the direction of the eyes, I found the tall, 
dark-looking man gazing intently upon me. 


“Mrs. Miller observing my glance that way, 


said: 

“*Q, Maggie! that gentleman at the door 
has taken a great fancy to you; he has often 
asked me your name, and where you lived, 
and what sort of a girl you are. He wants an 
introduction. Are you willing ?’ 

«Excuse me, Mrs. Miller, I don’t wish for 
one,’ I replied, angrily, as the man still kept 
his eyes on my face. With that I turned to 
Mary and asked her if she was ready to go. 
We bid Mrs. Miller good evening, and walked 
slowly along towards home. As we turned 
up P—— street, I noticed a man walking ata 
little distance behind us, but thought no more 
about it atthe time. I went home feeling very 
indignant and hateful, all because a strange 
man had stared me out of countenance. 

*‘ Several days after that, while passing Mrs. 
Miller’s with a lady friend, little Katy Miller 
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came runuing out and said her mother wanted 
me to come in the house for a few moments. 
I should have gone, only just then I saw a 
dark head peering out the shutters, so telling 
Katy that I was in a hurry and could not stop, 
I walked on, feeling more vexed than ever. 

“*] declare, Moi!’ I exclaimed, when we 
entered our room for the night, ‘I declare, I 
hate that dark, oldish man, that does nothing 
but hang around Mrs. Miller’s. Mrs. Miller 
is determined to introduce him, but I wont 
“have an introduction to that old Chinaman, 
there!’ | 

“The weeks passed on and I did not go 
near Mrs. Miller’s, but still I continued to meet 
my Chinaman, as Moll persisted in calling him, 
wherever I went. 

“ One evening Mary and I had gone to some 
place of amusement; just after we had left the 
house, mama said ‘there came a man and 
asked for Miss Hartly.’ She asked if he 
meant Miss Mary. He said‘ Yes.’ And then 
she told him Mary was not at home. When 
we got home, and she was telling Moll of her 
caller, I asked what kind of a looking man he 
was. Mama thought him tall, with lightish 
whiskers. We wondered considerably who it 
could have been, and at last settled upon a 
Mr. Smith who had danced attendance upon 
Moll the preceding winter. , 

“A week or two after, Aunt Beckey and 
Alex. Welton were spending the evening at 
our house. About nine o’clock Bridget came 
in and said a gentleman wanted to see Miss 
Hartly. He would not come in, but was wait- 
ing in the hall. So Moll went out to see him, 
but soon came back, saying that I was the one 
wanted. J asked her who it was, but she 
would not tell me, and only laughed immoder- 
ately. All at once the thought flashed across 
me that the gentleman to see me was the old 
Chinaman. 

“6 Mary, is it that hateful, dark, oldish man, 


that wants me?’ I asked. She replied by a - 


peal of laughter. ‘I wont go a step near 
him! I declared, vehemently. 
“*QO, but you must go,’ they ali exclaimed. 
“Upon that I descended. In the hall, sure 
cneagh, stood the dark, sober, old Chinaman. 
I bowed haughtily, and waited for htm to 
speak. He very coolly said ‘good evening,’ 
and introduced himself as Mr. Ferguson.” 
“Why, Maggie, and you had never been in- 
troduced to him? What a breach of eti- 
quegte!” I interrupted. 
ca must not iuterrupt my story. Let 
mcoiee. O, be said his name was Fergueon, 


e 


heard the folks co 


and hoped that I would excuse the llberty he 
took in calling upon me, a lady to whom he 
had never been honored with an introduction. 
He said— but I will give it as nearly as I can 
remember in his own words: 

“¢T know you think I have overstepped all 
bounds of etiquette, but I sincerely beg that 
yon will pardon me, and overlook the digres- 
sion. I may be a stranger to you, but you are 
not one to me. For the last six months I have 
seen you dally, and have tried every possible 
method of obtaining an introduction. But 
the Fates seemed against me. Even you have 
refused one.’ 

“J said not a word, but stood leaning my 
arm against the banister, feeling perfectly 
calm, and soicy. He looked at me a moment, 
and then said: 

““ You think {it strange and ungentlemanly 
of me, but—I can’t help it—Miss Hartly. I 
may as well tell you right out. [love you, 
love you with my whole heart and soul—I 
have never loved before—I do not be‘ieve in 
cultivated love, but I do believe in love at first 
sight. Ever sioce I firstsaw you I have loved 
you—madly, devotedly loved you. My inten- 
tions are honorable. Iam a gentleman, though 


you make my acquaintance while I am labor- 


ing under disadvantages; but I am a frank- 
spoken man—I can furnish you testimonials 
of my respectability. I do not ask you to 
love me yet, not until you, know me. Will 
you let me call upon you ?’ 

“He paused, and I answered, freezingly, 
‘No, sir! Iam not in the habit of receiving 
calls in this manner,’ I never felt as I did 
then; mf cheeks burned, while my hands 
were like ice. I cannot tell you what I expe- 
rienced in those few moments. He went on 
again, very bitterly: . 

** You are not candid—I come to you hon- 
estly and candidly. Have you no heart? Is 
there no feeling I can touch? Is it nothing 
to be loved as I love you? O, you are the 
coldest, proudest, most indifferent girl I know. 
Many young ladies would rejoice at my offer. 
If I will obtain an introduction, will you let 
me call—not as a friend alone, but as some- 
thing more—something dearer ?’ 

“No, sir,’ I returned, ‘I do not wish to 
form your acquaintance in any manner what- 
soever.’ 

“*QO, but you will, you must love me,’ he 
rejoined. 

“ Just then the F ae door opened, and I 

Ming towards us. He looked 
nt me earnestly for a moment, then catching, 
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my hand before I could draw it away, he kissed 
it passionately, and saying, ‘I shall see you 
again,’ he departed. 

“Time passed, and [saw'no more of Mr. 
Ferguson until one evening at the opera the 
folowing season, the door of our box opened 
and Henry Talmage walked in, while behind 
him I saw Mr.Ferguson. After we had greet- 
ed Henry, he introduced Mr. Ferguson. 
Brother Jim was our only esc@rt that evening, 
and very soon Henry, brother Jim and Mary 
were deeply engaged in conversation, leaving 
Mr. Ferguson to my tender mercies. We 
talked upon such matters as strangers gene- 
rally talk upon, but neither of us by word or 
look betrayed that we had ever met before. 
After the last act he accompanied us to the 
carriage, helped me in, and then bidding us 
good evening, took Henry’s arm and sauntered 
slowly away. I met him frequently all wioter 
at parties and different places, but he never 
called upon me or even asked to. 

“One evening a celebrated lecturer was to 
deliver a lecture upon a scientific subject, be- 
fore our Lyceum Association. Brother Jim 
had a previous engagement, and could not go 

*with me, and while I was bemoabing this sad 
circumstance, Mr. Ferguson was announced. 
He had called to see if I would go with him 
to hear the lecture. Of course I was happy to 
go. After it was over,and we reached our 
house, I asked himin. He consented, and we 
entered into a discussion of the lecture we had 
just listened to; but ina little while that sub- 
ject flagged. I tried to introduce others, but 
with poor success. Mr. Ferguson seemed 
absent-minded, and at last I gave up all at- 
tempts at conversation. For-tifteen minutes 
or more, we sat in supreme ‘silence, and then 
he rose to depart. 

“As he laid his hand on the door knob, he 
tarned and said: 

“‘ Maggie, Ihave wanted to beg your par- 
don for what I once said to you one evening 
last summer. Belleve me, I did not intend any- 
thing disrespectful, but { was su excited that 
my feelings ran away with me. Ihave wanted 
to speak about it every time I’ve been with 
you since, but ceuld not endure the thought 
of it. It was very presumptuous for an entire 
stranger to act so, and the only reason I can 
give for e0 doing is because I loved you—I 
love you now better than ever, and betore I 
go for the last time, I ask you to be my wife.’ 

“ Well, the thought flashed across my mind 
like lightning that I had gover before met any 

man whem I liked quite so well as this dark, 
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at 
sober, oldish-looking man standing besideme, 
gazing with all earnestness into my face. Sv 
what could I do but tell him so. Of course I 
saw much of him after that, and learned to 
love him dearly, and just one year from the 
night he made his first declaration of love we 
were married. And I have never had cause 
to regret it, fora kinder or more thoughtful 
husband I do not want.” 

Here Maggie stopped. 

“Well, my dear, quite a little romance,” I 
exclaimed. “If ever IL write one, I shall come 
to you for the particulars.” 

“Very well,” she returned, “ I'll give them 
to you.” 

The next afternoon brought the master of 
the house. I could hardly believe, as I looked 
at his calm, self-possessed face, that any ro- 
mantic feeling ever lurked in his bosom. He 
was very gentlemanly and quiet, but I noticed 
that he watched every motion of Maggie’s, 
and whenever he spoke to her his voice be- 
came gentle and tender, while his dark face 
lighted up as with the glory of noonday when- 
ever she performed any little wifely care for 
his comfort. 

Thus my two weeks acanloii passed, and I 
returned to my class of noisy boys refreshed 
and strengthened for another siege. I hear 
frequently from Maggie, and in her last she 
says, “ We have determined to name our baby 
daughter Dorcie, after my old friend and 
schoolmate.” 
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If an ivory ball strike against another of the 
same weight, there should, according to com- 
mon theory, be an equal ‘transfer of motion. 
But if the velocity of the impinging ball be 
very considerable, so far from stopping sud- 
denly, it will recoil back again with the same 
force, while the ball which is struck will re- 
main at rest. The reason is, that the shock is 
s0 momentary as not to permit the communi- 
cation of impulse to the whole mass of the 
second ball. A small spot only is affected, and 
the consequence is, therefore, the same as if 
the ball had impinged against an immovabte 
wall. Ona similar principle a bullet fired 
against a door hanging freely on its hinges 
will perforate the same without In the least 
agitating it. Nay, a pellet of clay or a bit of 
tallow discharged from a pistol will producea 
similar effect. In all these instances the im- 
pression of the stroke is confined to one single 
spot, and no sufficient time is allowed for dif- 
fusing ita action over the entire surface. 
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WINTER. 


BY M. M. B. 


All hail to the ice-bound streams— 

All hail to the snow-covered heights— 
There ’s a charm in the air when the snow-flake gleams, 
And the whistling wind with music teema 

Through the frosty winter nights. ; 


| There ’s mirth when the sleigh-bell rings, 
_ And gay fs the skater’s sport; 
And the merry laugh of the schoolboy brings 
A smile on the lip, as he gaily sings, 
And fights in his mimic fort. 


There is, in the lovely spring, 

A charm to beguile the eye; | 2. 3s 
But give us the-time of the merry frost-king, 
When the night air is keen, and the snowbirds sing, | 

And time passes quickly by. \ 


Bright Summer displays in vain 4 


Her beautiful fruits and flowers; 


For to us js the time when the rolling main 


Lies helplessly bound in an icy chain, 
And frets at its limited power. 


Fair Autumn her harvest reaps, 
Her wealth in its season we love; 

But give us the time when the rnde wind sweeps 

O'er the snow-covered hills, and the wild flower sleeps, 
Deep down from the cold above. 





MARCIA GRANT'S LOVE. 





BY SARAH A, 8OUTHWORTH. 





A BRIGHT June day was burning itself 
out above the western hills, and the smoul- 
dering fires, flashing over the fragrant valleys, 
flamed redly against the parlor windows of 
Shady Nook, kindling a strange glory in the 
pale, thoughtful face BIAS rested within the 
open sash. 

It was a scene well worthy of an artist’s 
brush—the intricate forest growth; the river, 
with its winding silver thread; the sleeping 
hills and plains, clothed in the richness of 
summer-time; the gray old mansion guarded 
by venerable shade trees, and the graceful 
form at the vine-wreathed windows, all bathed 
in the shimmering splendor of the sunset. 


Slowly, but surely the bright hues faded; 
and then the twilight flung her purple veil 
over the earth, and anon there came a pale 
glimmer of the moonlight, and still that fig- 
ure—statue-like—maintained fhe same posi- 
tion. It was a calm, proud face, with a full 
brow, and changeful, varying eyes, settled 
into a sweet gravity. There was no color in 
the rounded cheeks, but the mouth in Its soft 
bloom, rivalled the cluster of roses, that, sway- 
ing at the touch of the gentle zephyrs, almost 
nestled amid the rich masses of her raven 
hair. 

Scrutinize that countenance still more 
closely, dear reader, and you will perceive— 
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if you are a skilful physiognomist—that the 
rosy period of girlhood—clouded it may have 
been to her, perchance—has passed, leaving 
her in the dawning of a gracious womanhood. 
Suddealy, with a long breath that was almost 
a sigh, she started from her reverie, and turn- 
ing from the window, moved across the room. 
As she did so, the shrubbery at the end of the 
verandah parted, and a man in the garb of a 
suldier vaulted lightly through the open case- 
ment. The movement, noiseless as it was, 
attracted her attention, but before she could 
give utterance to the alarm that possessed her, 
the intruder advanced, exclaiming in a thrill- 
ing whisper: 

“ Marcia, darling! don’t you know me?” 

There was a glad cry, that showed how her 
soul responded to that question, and then the 
outstretched hands were caught in a loving 
clasp, and the proud head sank upon his 
shoulder. Presently disengaging herself from 
his embrace, she said, softly: 

“ Am I dreaming, Allen, or are you really 
here, when I supposed that you were with 
your regiment hundreds of miles away ?” 

“TI believe that Iam with you, dearest, al- 
though I must confess that I can scarcely 
realize it myself; and yet,” he added, with a. 
laugh, that lifted the shadows in the distant 
corners, and made the room wondrously light 
to Marcia, “I think that I am a pretty sub- 
* stantial sort of a dream.” 

“You certainly are,” she returned, with a 
smile that spoke a heart perfectly at rest, 
“and now tell me how you managed to ap- 
proach the house without my perceiving you.” 

“O, I came up the avenue as much as an 
hour ago, but as [ neared yonder group of 
evergreens, you appeared at the window, and 
knowing that I was effectually screened by 
the abundant foliage, I could not resist the 
temptation to watch you, and,then observing 
that you seemed to be very much engrossed 
with pleasant thoughts, I did not feel inclined 
to disturb you. Did no subtle instinct warn 
you of my presence ?” 

She shook her head ary ; exclaiming, af- 
ter a moment’s silence: 

“Pray, what reason had you for supposlig 
that my meditations were so very agreeable ?” 

“The expression of your face proclaimed 
it. Tell me, darling, were you thinking of 
me?” 

A low, silvery laugh rippled over the beau- 
tiful red lips. Then she answered, playfully: 
“What an idea! as if you were the only 
pleasant thing to be found in the world of 
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thonght. O, egotism! thy name is Allen 
Brent.” 

Her lover hesitated an instant, and then 
imprisening the small, white hands in his, 
bent an earnest gaze into the luminous, up- 
turned eyes. Then as a pink glow came 
stealing over cheek and brow, he released 
her again, saying, with a touch of triumph in 
his voice . 

“ My Marcia! henceforth I will give you 
full liberty to make any quantity of treason- 
able speeches, provided that you will always 
let me look into your face to see whether you 
mean them.” 

“Thank you! we will consider it a bargain, 
then, but I caution you to beware of appear- 
ances, they are often found to deceive the 
most discerning.” Then, as if desiring to 
change the conversation, she added, “ but you 
have not yet informed me to what I am in- 
debted for this unexpected pleasure. You 
wrote a while ago that it was utterly impos- 
sible for any officer to obtain a furlough.” 

“ Well, it was then, but we have since had 
skirmish, in which the rebels favored me with 
a remembraocer, for which I cannot be suf- 
ficiently grateful, as it has gained for me the 
blessed privilege of a few weeks with my 
darling.” 

The shadow of a nameless fear crept into 
her eyes, while ho was speaking, and now, she 
sald: 

“Wounded, Allen? and did not let me 
know ?” 

Her tone of tender reproach thrilled him. 
Ah, Allen Brent! it was werth more than gold 
or precious stones, to call a look like that into 
the face of such a woman as Marcia Grant. 

“ Indeed, my love, ’twas but a scratch, and 
I would not have it pain you.” 

“ Promise that you will not spare me again,” 
she pleaded, “ unless you want both my psleep- 


ing and waking visions haunted by ghastly 


pictures.” 

“T will do anything to please you,” he an- 
swered, “henceforth you shall be informed of 
everything, even to the prick of a bayonet.” 

His light, jesting tone grated upon her ear, 
Her heart was too heavy to flash a smile to 
eyes and lips, fcr her soul was still quailing 
because of the unknown terror that had faced 
it. After that, her manner throughout the 
rest of the evening was both pew and capti- 
vating, invested as it was with an unwonted 
tenderness. It was as though she felt ab ir 
the black waters of Death bad surged very 
near to lier treasure, and being cheated of 
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their prey, had retreated in sullen murmurs, 
Ah! it would have been terrible if the one 
joy that had budded and bloseomed into her 
life had been wrenched away; for>-Marcia 
Grant had drained sorrow’s cup even to the 
bitter dregs, although she was the envied 
mistress of beautiful Shady Nook. 

. Happy are those persons who can turn 
away from the cloudy past, and wrap them- 
selves in the brightness of the present, as 
with a mantle. The next few days floated 
down the stream of time like fluttering rose- 
leaves. 

“Allen!” exclaimed Marcia, one evening, 
as her lover paid his usual visit; “I had quite 
forgotten to inform you, that your especial 
admiration, Grove Park, has a tenant once 
more.” 

“T have already learned that fact,” he re- 
plied, with a laugh. “ When I returned to the 
hotel, after our ride this afternoon, I found 
that Mr. Stanley had favored me with a call, 
leaving a card for Thursday’s fete. Upon 
making inquiries with regard to the family, I 
was agreeably surprised to discover that I 
was formerly acquainted with them. Robert, 
the son, a youth of remarkable abilities, was 


my chum in college. He died, as much as . 


three years ago. It was a heavy blow to his 
parents. Then there was another child, Rose. 
She was quite young at the time that I visit- 
ed her at her father’s. I just remember that 
she gave promise of great beauty; has she 
realized it ?” 

“QO, yes! she is an exquisite little fairy. 
Indeed, I may say, that as far as face and form 
are concerned, she is, without an exception, 
the most perfect creature that I ever saw.” 

“ Well done, Marcia! henceforth I will be- 
lieve that one woman can speak in praise of 
another.” 

“And couldn’t you bear witness to that 
fact before °” 

“JT am afraid not,” he rejoined, with a 
comical arching of the eyebrows; “at least, 
this is the first time within my remembrance 
that I have been fortunate enough to hear 
one.” 

“What a libel! Pray allow me to inform 
you of one thing, Alien; your sex, in their 
eagerness to throw stones, aré totally un- 
mindful that they are also dwellers in glass 
houses.” 

He iaughed—that joyous, ringing sound 
that was like music to her ear. 

“A truce to the subject now, darling. I 
ain willing to admit, that—to use a common 


phrase—we always get as good as we send; 
and now about the party. Have you an in- 
ae r” 

“O, yes; I received one several weeks 
since, and I mast confess that I can scarcely 
understand how it happened to slip from my 
memory so entirely. I think that I shall be 
obliged to attribute it to the fact, that I have 
hardly been myself for the past few days.” 

At these words, her companion looked up 
quickly, a flush of pleasure mantling his fine 
brow. 

“Thank you, Marcia! I never knew you 
willing to concede before, that my coming 
made so much difference.” 

“Nor have I admitted that now, you con- 
ceited boy. Be careful how you draw wrong 
conclusions.” 

“What a provokingly tantalizing mortal 
you are,” he rejoined, in a tone of some vexa- 
tion, as with a light laugh, she eluded his 
eager grasp, and, warbling a gay air, seated 
herself at the piano. 

If there was one thing in which Marcia 
Grant excelled, it was in the power to make 
those white keys before her yield such heart 
throbs to her tender, almost caressing touch, 
as to cause the enraptured listener to fancy 
that at that moment the golden gates of 
heaven were standing just ajar. On this 
evening, the strains crept forth with such 
a wild and thrilling cadence, that the very aly’ 
shivered, and the flowers drooped their heads 
in awe, while the moon and stars joined inthe 
anthem. 

' “ Marcia, I am iaclined to the opinion that 
you are a witch,” exclaimed Allen, drawing a 
long breath, and taking the now passive fin- 
gers in his, to lead her from the instrument. 

“Jam not certain but what I am,” she re- 
plied, with a strange uneasiness in tone and 
manner. y 

“You are tired, dearest. Let us go into 
the garden, where there is some warmth. 
Your hands are like ice, and no wonder. That 
last tune chilled me through and through. 
What possessed you to play a dirge, darling! 
O, that fearful cry, so like the wail of a lost 
soul, haunts me still.” 

She caught his arm with a convulsive grasp, 
her face blanched to a deathly whiteness. 

“O why did you recall it,” she answered- 
“J had quite forgotten. I remember now, that 
was a funeral march. O, Allen, Allen! God 
grant that it is not a bad omen.” 

“Nonsense, my precious one! you and I 
are not so foolish, -I hope, as to believe in 
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such things. Come, what do you say to a 
walk down the avenue? See how beautifully 
the moonlight paves it. 

She took his arm without a word, and as 
he felt the clinging clasp of her fingers, he 
mentally decided that her terror had invested 
her with a new charm. Half an hour later, 
as he turned to leave Shady Nook, he said: 

“I shall probably not see you to-morrow, 
as imperative business calls me out of town, 
but the next morning, I will do myself the 
pleasure of escorting you to Grove Park.” 

, “Indeed! I was not aware that I inform- 
ed you that my inclinations led in that di- 
rection.” 

“O, but you will surely go, if only to 
please me,” he eagerly exclaimed. “Then I 
know that you will enjoy it; for it will un- 
doubtedly be a brilliant affair. The Stanleys 
are not the people to do things by halves. 
Say, my darling! wil! you gratify me?” 

She brushed the soft hair from his brow, 
with a fond, caressing motion, as she an- 
swered : 

“ Of course, Allen! how could I do other- 
wise ?” 

“ Thank you, dearest! and now, good- night, 
and pleasant dreams.” 

The next twenty-four hours were certainly 
not winged to Marcia, but the morning that 
was to usher in the all-important day of the 
fete dawned at last—and such a morning! 
*Twas like a benediction. How soft, glad and 
joyous the air was! Never had the sun’s 
chariot-wheels rolled through a more cloud- 
less sky. All nature rejoiced at the bright- 
ness of the jewel that had strung itself into 
the week. 

The old elock in the hall was striking 
twelve, when Lieutenant Brent presented 
himself at Shady, Nook. He found Marcia 
seated in the library, engaged in writing, with 
her hat and shaw] by her side. 

“Truant!” she exelaimed, looking up with 
an arch smile; “ is this the way in which you 
keep your promises ?” 

“I very humbly crave your pardon, fair 
lady,” bowing over the extended hand; “but 
I was unavoidably detained.” 

“Isthat it? Well, then I certainly cannot 
withbold my forgiveness,” she returned, in 
the same gay tone, although her cheeks were 
hot with blushes now—not so much at his 
words and manner, but at the admiring 
glances that the dark-gray eyes were casting 
upon her; and truly, the gentleman might be 
excused for the feeling of pride that surged 
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through his heart, at the thought that the 
peerless Marcia Grant was ail his own. In- 
deed, that face, full of such a tender, passion- 
ate grace, would bave found favor in almost 
any sight. Then her flowing robe of delicate 
muslin, that seemed to have caught its tint 
from the flush of sea-shells, was very becom- 
ing. Her only ornaments were sprays of 
half-open rosebuds, that quivered on her 
breast; and clung to the coils of her raven 
hair, and they were not purer or sweeter than 
she. Something of this her lover thought, as 
he watched her lay aside her writing materi- 
als, and prepare to accompany him. He was 
not insensible then to the fragrance of the 
flower that he had gathered. . 

Half an hour later, they were at Grove 
Park, paying their respects to Mrs. Stanley, 
who playfully chid them for desiring to be 
fashionable; and then they turned and joined 
the happy throng, who were amusing them- 
selves in various.parts of the grounds. 

“If the Spirit of Beauty ever takes up her 
abode amid the haurfs of men, I think that 
Grove Park must be her favorite restiug- 
place,” remarked Marcia to her companion, 
as they rested themselves under a large elm- 
tree, after wandering around fur an hour. 

“Tam inclined to the same opinion,” re- 
turned Allen. 

And indeed the thought did seem most ap- 
propriate, as you gazed upon the smooth- 
shaven lawns, reposing in the sunshine, like 
emerald lakes, the diamond-bright fountains, 
laughing gleefully at their own music, the 
fragrant bowers, in whose charming retreats 
one almost forgot that there were such things 
as care and sorrow, the deep, shadowy path, 
winding down to the flowing river, that con- 
tinually laved their feet, although it never 
paused in its rapid journeyings toward the 
sea; and last but not least, the grand, solemn 
hills, standing like sentinels in the back- 
groynd, or like watch-towers of Zion. 

“Marcia! Marcial’ exclaimed Lieutenant 
Brent, after a pause, “look there! Can it be 
that in speaking of the Spirit of Beauty, oue 
has the puwer to summon her?” 

A little startled by his manner, the lady 
followed the direction of his gaze, aud then 
laughed. og 

“Why, that is Rose Staniey,” she said. 
“You must excuse me, but really, I had quite 
forgotten that you bad not been presented to 
her; but she is coming this way, I see—prob- 
ably to give me an opportunity tu atone for 
my neglect.” 
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“Heavens! Can it be possible that that 
angel is indeed Robert’s sister? Why, the 
fairies must certainly have presided at her 
birth, and endowed her with all their charms. 
The Queen of Flowers may well be proud of 
her namesake!” 

“Come, come!” cried Miss Grant, with an 
amused air; “ cease your rhapsody, for she is 
almost here; and now be sure that you do 
not stare so, or I shall not introduce you. 
Why, she will think that you are positively 
rude!” . 

“The Fates forbid that you should be so 
cruel, or that she should form such an unfa- 
vorable opinion !” 

The next instant, a small white hand crept 
shily into his, and scarlet lips parted to give 
him welcome to Grove Park. 

And here my pen falters; for what language 
can describe this rare painting, this dazzling 
vision—beautiful Ross Stanley? It was a 
perfect touch that grouped those golden, car- 
mine aad sapphire tints. Ah, she was a dainty 
creature! and yet ther@were those who won- 
dered—strangely, perhape—if in the faultless 
adornment of the casket, the jewel had not 
been neglected or quite forgotten. 

“ What is the programme for the day ?”’ in- 
quired Marcia, as the slight, graceful figure 
was turning away. 

“Dancing, boating and rambling, inter- 
spersed by eating,” was the laughing reply; 
“or, in other words, my dear Miss Grant, 
every one is expected to consult their own 
sweet wills;” and with a gay nod, the small, 
shapely head, with its coronal of sunshine, 
disappeared down the avenue. 

“In the name of all that’s wonderful, why 
didn’t you endeavor to detain ber for a while ?” 
exclaimed Allen, in a tone of such unmistak- 
able vexation, that the calm, earnest eyes of 
his companion opened wide with surprise. 

“T was not aware that you desired it; be- 
sides, we must remember that, however much 
we might enjoy Miss Stanley’s society, she 
has other guests, who have claims upon her 
time and attention, as well as ourselves.” 

“ Quite a sermon, upon my word, darling !” 
playfully rejoined Lieutenant Brent, the 
thought striking him for the firet time, that 
perhaps his betrotbed did not relish his open 
admiration of another; but in that he did not 
know Marcia Grant. Her love and trust were 
so perfect, that there was no room in her 
heart for jealousy, and sbe would have re- 
coiled in.horror at the thought of ene 
such a guest. 


“Come, Allen,” she said, after a pause, 
“what do you say to a promenade through 
the stately parlors ?” 

“The very thing, dearest! we have sat here 
quite long enough;” and, assisting her to 
arise, he offered his arm, with a profound 


-.bow, and then they crossed the lawn and ex» 


tered the house. . 

The mansion.at Grove Park could claim its 
share of beauty, as well as the grounds. The 
looms of Persia and India had laid their 
richest offerings upon the floors. Elegant 
lounges, rockers and easy-chairs wooed one 
with glimpses of dreamland = Italy’s old mas- 
ters had assisted to adorn the walls; and 
marble, that seemed to live and breathe, lonk- 
ed down from niche and pedestal. Then 
there were cabinets of solid ebony, inlaid with 
ivory, containing curiosities gathered from 
every quarter of the globe. In the conserv- 
atory, strange plants bloomed, and bright- 
plumaged birds fanned the perfumed air im- 
patiently, and sang of beautiful groves, far 
beyond the sea; and over all, floated silvery 
voices, and the light laughter of happy hearts. 

At last the Day flashed the soft glory of its 
dying smile over hill and dale, and then dis- 
appeared behind the golden gates of the west; 
and Evening, with her dark hair gemmed by 
stars, came forth to reign supreme. If Grove 
Park had been beautiful in the broad splendor 
of the noonday, it was—to say the least—en- 
chanting when viewed in the mellow radiance 
cast by the countless, colored lamps that 
gleamed from the shrubbery. Indeed, one 
might almost fancy that it were a fairy scene. 
Joy and mirth were at their height. Care 
dared not show her haggard face, and Sorrow 
could find no entrance. Amid silvery chimes 
of soft laughter, sweet voices had proclaimed 
Pleasure Queen, and now Youth and Beauty 


_ had clasped hands, and, with glad, tripping 


feet, kept time to the wild dance-beat, that 
rose and fell—now soaring on wings triumph- 
ant, and anon sinking into a pathos that was 
{ull of strange sweetness, that seemed stolen 
from out human hearts. 

In one of the spacious drawing-rooms, at 
the piano, sat Marcia Grant, surrounded by a 
crowd of eager listeners; and while shé was 
drifting away into a quiet sea of melody, 
where gentle zephyrs whispered, and soft 
moonlight paved a glittering path to heaven, 
Allen Brent was out upon the lawn, moving 
in asortof mad delirium, to the passionate 
cadence of a waltz, with one arm encircling 
the slender waist of “Rose Stanley, while her 
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MARCIA GRANT'S LOVE. 


golden head rested against his wildly-throb- 
bing heart, and her dreamy, violet eyes smiled 
up into his. : 

The honeyed draught doth not endure for- 


ever; so the hours, freighted with youthful: 


hopes and happiness, crept away to the sound 
of the music-throbe, until house and grounds 
were left to silence and shadows. Lieutenant 


Brent escorted his betrothed to Shady Nook; 


but while she slept, with his dear name part- 
ing hér crimson lips, he was gazing out upon 
the night, recalling each look and tone of the 
beauti‘ul Rose Staaley. 

Time passed; and anon people began to 
whisper that the bright, dancing curls and soft 
azure eyes of the pretty beiress of Grove 


Park had enticed anothg victim into her al-- 


ready long train; but there were some who 
shook theig heads—disappointed ones, it may 


@ ve—and guessed that the lure was yellow. 


gold, instead of yellow hair. 

In the meantime, not a syllable of this 
reached Marcia Grant. It is true, that she 
wondered occasionally at the business that 
detained Allen from her side at such long in- 
tervals; but she would as soon have thought 
of doubting the brightness of the sun, as to 
' question the truth and honor of him to whom 

she had given her love. There came a day, 
however, when she awoke to the bitter know- 
ledge that Perfidy knows no particular clime 
or people, but is a plant of domestic as well 
as foreign growth. Heaven help her! I 
would fain draw a veil over the shuddering 
pain with which this fact came home to her 
soul. It was: no rumor! She would have 
turned from all those with proud contempt. 
Alas! her own sight and hearing furnished 
the terrible proof; and in that hour, it seemed 
as if Faith and Hope laid their cold faces 
‘ against her aching heart, and died without a 
wail. . 
It happened in this way: She had been to 
brighten a sick room with her calm, eweet 
face and tender, loving voice, one morning, 
about a fortnight after the fete, and was re- 
turning home, when some violets, with their 
velvet crowns, tempted her from the path into 
the fragrant woods. On sbe wandered, the 
happiness in ber heart leaping to her lipe in a 
gush of glad song, when presently the joyous 


sounds were strangled by a sudden agony,. 


and the beadtifal scarlet mouth grew white 
with more than mortal pain; for there, upon 
the opposite bank, hand clasped in hand, sat 
Allen Brent and Rose Stanley. 

“My little golden-haired queen! my own 
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precious one’” he was saying, in that 
rich, thrilling voice that Marcia knew so well 
— is this bliss, this happiness indeed for me ? 
Are you really willing:to become a soldier’s 
bride, my dainty darling ?” : 
The low answer was not wafted to her ear, 
but that it was favorabld was attested by the 


_ graceful bending of the ringletted head to. 


meet the clasp of his encircling arm, and by 
the passionate kisses that were pressed upon 
the red, pouting lips. 

Marcia’s brain reeled. 

“My God! my God! was it needful that I 
should drain this bitter, bitter cup?” her soul 
cried out iu its agony. Then a darkness as of 
the grave crushed her in its sable folds, and as - 
she felt that her consciousness was fast for- 


- saking her, the wild prayer floated up from 


her stricken heart, that she might never awake 
again. But at that moment Rose, locking up, 
observed her, and with start of surprise, in- 
voluntarily murmured her name. That sound 
recalled her wandering senses, and stung her 
into life. What! should she give them an 
opportunity to exult over her sufferings? 
Should it be said, that a faithless lover had 


caused the proud head of Marcia Grant to 


droop and her pulse to stand still? Never! 
So the hot, indignant blood coursed once more 
through her veins, leaping into the white - 
cheeks, kindling a fire in the eyes, curling the 
crimson lip, and rendering firm the trembling 
step. She heard Allen’s voice calling to her 
in a tone of entreaty, but she never turned that 
stately head of paused in her rapid walk. 
At last, she was at home. Home: the word 
seemed like a mockery. All places were alike 
to her, now that the shining future had slip- 
ped forever from her grasp. What achange a 
few hours had wrought. She had gone forth 
from Shady Nook, that morning, with a face 
that reflected all the brightness of the dawn; 
she came back with a look born of despair, an 
expression that told of the wrenching away of 
hopes such as snap the heartstrings. But she 
did not die—this heroine of mine. Death 
comes not so easy in real life, asin the pages 
of a romance. 

Weeks passed; and July drifted into the 
embrace of August. Then came September, 
striking her lute to the music of golden days 
and purple nights, and anon the dying glory 
of the summer reddened the green woods, and 
then the news of a great battle laid its awful 
hand on the trembling hearts of the people. 

- Hark! in that sad hour how lipe, pale with 
apprehension, sobbed forth the agonized 
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prayer that the blood of their loved ones might 
not be dripping on Southern plains, that the 
wing of the destroyer might not be waving in 
triumph over their prostrate forms. 

.Ah! in the day of sacrifice we are apt to 
gather our treasures ig our arms, and with 
blanched faces, cry: ‘ , 
. “Not these, O Lord! not these!” 

A week went by with its even step, and one 
evening a letter was handed to Marcia. It 
ran as follows: 


“ Washington, Amory Square Hospital, Sept. 20. 

“Miss GRANT:—It becomes my painful 
duty to announce to you, that Lieutenant 
Brent was seriously if not fatally wounded 
during the recentengagement. He fell while 
making a most gallant charge, and his men 
infuriated at the sight rushed on to avenge 
him. Afterwards upon searching the field, he 
was discovered to be still among the living. 
The bullet, however, has not yet been found, 
and internal hemorrhage is feared. He is 
now delirious. Knowing the relation that he 
bore to you, [have taken the liberty to write 
these lines. May He, who tempereth the 
wind to theshorn lamb, comfort and sustain 


you in this trying hour, and if the dread sum- . 


mons has indeed gone forth that is to deprive 
_ you of your loved one, let the blessed thought, 
that he has given his life for his country, 
come to you with the balm of healing. I can 
say nO more—and let these words not seem 
like idle words, for he was more to me than a 
brother. Respectfully, 
‘ ROoLFE CAMERON.” 


Her face grew very white, as she scanned 
the terrible lines, She had thought that she 
had drained her cup of agony to the last drop, 
but here was another draught prepared for 
her, more bitter than any that had preceded 
it. 

‘“¢ Sick—dying—and I may not go to him,” 
she murmured. “QO, Allen! Allen! why, did 
you dedicate to another the right to watch 
over you in this hour? O, Death! strike the 
breath from these lips, and be content to take 
your icy fingers from his.” 

For half an hour she paced the floor like 
one bereft of reason. At last tears came to 
her relief, and then the troubled waters ceased 
their surge, and a holy calm—like the peace 
that passeth understanding—+settled down 
upon her pallid face. Five minutes later, 
leaving the house, she entered the street, and 
walked rapidly in the direction of Grove Park. 
Arriving at the mansion, she mounted the 
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flight of handsome stone steps, that led to the 
verandah, and was about to ring the belli, when 
the door swung noiselessly on its hinges, and 
Rose Stanley, attired ina riding habit, stood 
before her. Both started at this unexpected 
meeting, for they had not seen each other 
since that memorable day in the woods; but 
while the surprise was painting the cheeks of 
the younger lady, Marcia had regained her 
composure, and drawing forth her letter laid 
it in the girl’s hand, saying, in a low even 
volce that betrayed no emotion whatever: 

“This note belongs to you. The writer was 
not aware that such was the case, however, 
and therefore sent it to me.” 

Rose took the missive with a puzzled look, 
opened it, and by thajight of the hall lamp, 
glanced her eye over its contents. 

“It is really very sad tidings,’ she said, 
after a pause, the color leaving her face as 
suddenly as it had entered it. 

“And you will go to him, will you not?” 
cried her companion, clasping her hands, and 
bending eagerly forward. 

Astonishment crept into the great violet 
eyes. 

““Gotohim! Indeed I can’t. In the first 
place, I do not think it would be proper, aod 
then again the sight of blood always makes 
mesick. It requires g person of much strong- 
er nerve than J, even to think of such a 
thing.” ; 

“Then you will leave him to the tender 
mercy of strangers, when your presence and 
touch might save him, or at least cheer his 
last moments?” inquired Marcia, beating 
back the hot, indignant words that rushed to 
her lips. 

“ Really, Miss Grant! was the somewhat 

impgtient response, “he is probably with, 
those who understand their profession, aud 
will do everything for hifm that can be done; 
besides, I am not a bitof a nurse and should 
only be in the way.” 
. Her visitor regarded her fiercely. This, 
then, was the womar who had supplanted her 
in Allen’s affections? The thought was gall 
and wormwood to her proud spirit. I think 
that, if the soul encased in that fair exterior 
had possessed the ring of true metal, she 
would have loved her for his sake; but to be 
sacrificed to one so much Inferior to herself 
was too humiliating. Alas! is it not a com- 
mon occurrence in this world of ours ? 

As the two women stood silently surveying 
each other, a gentleman seated. upon a coal 
black horse came riding up the avenue, fol- 


MARCIA GRANT'S LOVE. 


lowed by a groom leading another steed upon 
which was a lady's saddle. ‘ 

_ “Excuse me fora moment, Cousin Everard. 
I shall be disengaged presently,” said Rose, 
with a smile, and a wave of the hand. 

It was Marcia’s turn now to be astonished, 
and her white eyelids drooped ovér smoul- 
dering fires, as she éxciaimed : 

“ Miss Stanley, it is surely. not your inten- 
tion to ride out—at least in. that manner on 
this evening of all evenings ?” 


*Why not?” toying carelessly with her. 


glove. “It is beautiful moonlight; besides, 
I promised Mr. Lee several weeks ago tbat I 
would certainly go to-night, and the poor 
fellow will be terribly disappointed, if I fail to 
keep my engagement.” 

“ But,” expostulated Marcia, “ do you sup- 
pose that Lieutenant Brent,” her voice falter- 
ing a little over the name—* will be pleased 
to learn that you were accepting the atten- 
tions of another, while he lay in such a critical 
situation ?? 

* Really*1 cannot perceive that it will ever 
make the slightest difference to him, if the 
contents of that note are true.” 

Miss Grant staggered like one who had 


received a mortal blow. Then she seized ‘the 


girl’s wrist and gasped out: 
“ Rose Stanley! if you have ever told the 


truth in your life, tellit now. “Have youa 


particle of love'for Alten Brent ?” 

A shade of fear crept into the violet eyes 
now, and it was a nervous laugh, that floated 
out upon the still air, as she replied: 

“T like him well enough as a friend, but I 
can't say that I ever wish him to assume any 
nearer relation. ‘The fact is, he appeared to 
be so very much devoted to you, that—well 
I was tempted to try my power; but when I 
had him at my feet I had no intention of pro- 
ceeding any further, but he is so impulsive 
that he quite carried me away; and finally I 
was engaged to him before I even dreamed of 
such a thing. There! I have been very can- 
did, and now I hope, that if I have answered 
all your questions satisfactorily, you will be 
good enough to excuse me, as Everard is no 
doubt becoming extremely impatient at my 
long delay.” 

Marcia Grant turned away without a word, 
but came back almost immediately, saying 
with white, quivering lipe: 

“Yes, Rose Stanley! you have satisfied me 
of one thing, that you are that strange crea- 
ture, a woman without aheart. Like a beau- 
tifa serpent you entered my Eden, aod whea 
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I least expected It, you shut its gates forever 
behind me. God may forgive you for that 
act, but alas! I fear that I never can; and 
the next instant she was gone. . 

When the morning kissed the hilltops, Mar- 
cia Grant was on her way to Washington. 





“I am glad that you have come,” said the 
surgeon, when she presented herself at the 
hospital; “ for a woman’s presence sometimes 
works wonders,'and then again he calls for 
you continually.” 

At those last words the pale haggard face 
blossomed into a sudden beauty. Five min- 
utes later she stood by the bedside of Lieuten- 
ant Brent; and as she laid her hand upon his 
brow, she reeled and would have fallen had not 
one of the attendants caught her, for the so 
gray eyes, now wild with delirium had looke 
into hers, and the white lips had parted to 


pronounce the name of—Rose! 


O, the agony of the fays that followed. 
Only once did he speak of her, who would 
have given her life for his. 

“ Your touch Is cool and soft like Marcia’s, 
my little pearl! my queen of flowers!” he 
said, one afternoon, smiling fondly up into 
her face. She turned away her head to hide 
the tears that rushed unbidden to her eyes. 
At last the icy waters of death surged over 


him, and he let go her hand, to grasp the. 


beckoning fingers of the angels. 


“ He knows now, what my love was and — 


is,” thought Mareia, as she kissed the clay 
cold lips, and tarned away. 

In an academy in RBastern New York, a 
child wept bitter tears over the letter that 
contained the news of a brother’s death. She 
resides at Shady Nook now, and its pale, gen- 
tle mistress fs at once sister and teacher. ° 








HUMAN LIFE. 

Hope writes the poetry of the boy, but 
memory that of the man. Man looks forward 
with smiles, but backward with sighs. Such 
is the wise providence of God. The cupof 
life is sweeter at the brim, the flavor is im- 
paired as we drink deeper, and the dregs are 
made bitter that we may not struggle when 
it is taken from our Ips. 
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Ong Exceprion.—An old gentleman, on 
retiring from business, gave the following sage 
advice to his som and successor: “Common 
sense, my son, is valuable in all kinds of busi- 
ncos—except lyveommdhing.” 
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The battle was over. The broken ranks fled 
From the field covered o’er with the dying and dead, 
Where mimic streams ran, a sickening red, | 

To flood the pure brook of the valley. 


Through the wrecks of the terrible engines of war, 

For safety, for life, fled the vanquished afar, 

From where bravely they fought for each stripe and each star, 
In the depths of the valley. 


O’er the ground thickly strewn with shot and with shell, 

That their mission of death had performed all too well, 

Through the sulphurous smoke, that like curtains of hell, 
Hung dense o’er the valley: 


Through the barricades broken, the sharp stakes uptorn, 

With unconquered banners, though trailing and worn, 

With trappings all faded, that had shone in the morn, g 
They rushed through the valley. 


In the pride of their strength they had fallen—a snare 

To batteries ambushed—the foeman’s dark lair— 

And, though hurled back by numbers, no cry of despair 
Stained their lips as they passed through the valley. 


Firm grasping their weapons as when strife begun, 
For, though checked at the moment, the war was not done 
Till a great wrong was righted—a victory won, 

Far beyond the dark valley. 


Cannon lips kissing cannon, the flerce thunders roared, 

Rifle muzzle to rifle, the sharp bullets poured, 

With the keen ringing steel of the sword against sword, 
Had resounded the valley. - 


Up the hillside they pressed, through the coarse, reedy sedge, 
With hand aiding foot up the steep, rocky ledge, 
Till checked their career by the bayonet hedge 

That guarded the valley. 


Hemmed in—trampled down—how they fought—how they died, 

Ask of thicket, of rock, and of stubborn hillside, 

The corpse-cumbered brooklet that swept ita blood tide, 
Through the desolate valley. 


But with all of hope lost they had turned from the fight, 
Unequal, to struggle again into light, 
To cut their way out of death’s lowering night, 

That hung o’er the valley. 


A handful, their charge was resisted in vain— 
Like a swath cut by reaper through overripe grain, 
Their path, dearly won, till they rested again, 

Far, far from the valley. 


THE EARL’'S SECRET. 


No stain on their banner—no blot on their name— 

Though defeated, they wear not the willow of shame, 

But plucked a bright branch from the laurel of Fame, 
In the depths of the valley. 


None braver e’er battled for Freedom and Right, 
No holier names flash in letters of light; 
And victory never crowned nobler fight, 

Than that of the valley. 





THE EARL’S SECRET 





‘BY L. AUGUSTA BEALB, 
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- CHAPTER I. 
PRIDE OF BIRTH. 
“Love is a pearl of purest hue, 
But stormy waves are round it; 


And gearly may a woman rue 
The bour when first she found it.” 


THE young moon hung her crescent horn 
low over the dark walls of Hargrave Manor, 
and the shadows grew darker and ghostlier in 
Its dim light among the hedgerows and woods 
that graced with solemn state the Hargrave 
domain. 

Through the open windows of the drawing- 

m the light streamed out over the fountain, 
lightiog into weird pallor the group of laugh- 
ing Nalads that the falling shower laved. 
Through the open casement stole the low, 
sweet notes of the harp-strings, struck by the 
fair, patrician fingers of Lady Gertrude de 
Vere, while the strain of some time-worn bal- 
lad mingled, like a fit harmony, with the 
peaceful scene. | 

There were gay Visitors at the hall to-night; 
there had been mirth and music and wine. 
The ladies had withdrawn from the dinner- 
table, Sir Jasper and the earl were still talk- 
ing politics, Lord Geoffrey, the eldest son, 
suuntered down the turfy walk to cool his 
fevered blood before he ventured to join the 
ladies and bask in the presence of the peerless 
Lady Gertrude. He was a proud-looking man, 
tall and lithe, with an eye of fiery deptb, and 
& mouth of sternness and gelf-will; quite “to 
the manor born” in physique and address, and 
his air, as he strode down the garden glades, 
told well the conscious lord. 

Suddenly he stopped, startled from his reve- 
He by a white-robed apparition seated under 


® drooping sycamore. He drew nearer, and — 


the strange figure, in the sweetest tone in the 
world, murmured, “ Papa ?” 

“ Ah, so it is my lovely Mary!” exclaimed 
the young man, coming nearer. “I'm glad to 
find you here,” sitting down beside her; “ you 
seldom come to the Hall.” 

“No, my lord; I was only waiting for papa. 
He said he would come early, and the night 
was so fine,” rising to go. 

“Stay, Mary. You did not shun me once, 
but since you have grown so beautiful you 
seem to grudge me a look at you. Do you 
dislike meso much? We used to be such 
good friends, Mary.” 

“Yes, my lord; but now—” 

“But now we are older, tis no reason we © 
should not speak to each other. Sit down by 
me, Mary, as you used to do. I’ve something 
to say to you.” 

She obeyed timidly. 

“Mary, [ must see you more. I cannot 
have so sweet a flower growing in my garden 
and I not taste its sweetness. Mary, I love 
you fondly, madly—you must love me in re- 
turn!” 

She shrank a little from his passionate ges- 
ture, and her voice was not firm in reply. . 

“But noblemen of your high rank never 
stoop to wed with obscure maidens like me ?” 

“Not to wed, perhaps; but to love them 
fondly and deathlessly. Mary—Mary!” 

She turned from the proffered caress witha 
quick, fnstinctive movement, but not too quick 
to escape his ardent embracé, and in her sud- 
den fright she uttered a startled cry: | 

“ Papa, papa!” 

An iron hand was laid upon the collar of 
the intruder, a pistol glittered in the moon- 
light, and two men glared at each other. 

“ Norman!” 
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“Geoffrey! I did not think ’twas you.” 
The fires of wrath had not died from the 
brother's eye. 

“Nor did I suspect that I was encroaching 
upon your ground,” with supreme sarcasm. 

The pistol was involuntartly raised, but the 
girl sprang forward with the pleading cry: 

‘* Norman, Norman!” - 

Her hand was laid on his, the thrill brought 
peace and forgiveness and love. He whis- 
pered: 

“¥or your sake, Mary,” then turned towards 
his frowning, moody brother: “Forgive me, 
Geoffrey; I did not know ’twas you.” 

“No; and pardon me for so unwittingly 


disturbing your appointment. Good evetiing, 


Miss Percival.” 

He disappeared among the shadows, and 
Norman turned and wound his arms about the 
trembling form of his tutor’s daughter. 

“O, Norman, Norman! what have you 
done?” 

“Nothing, darling, but eared you from 
him.” 

“ But your father ?” 

“Is kind, and he always loved you. It will 
all be right, love. Trust me.” 

“Ido, Ido! But your proud spirit is not 
omnipotent. We cannot tell, Norman, what 
to-morrow may bring to us.” 

“It shall bring happiness and peace and 
content—as sure as the earth stands, it shall!” 

“ There is papa’s step—we must part—good 
oight.” 

“ God keep you, my own!” 





An imperative summons came to Norman 
in the morning to present himself before his 
father in the library. The young man felt 
that a fateful hour of his life had come, and 
he paused to gather strength and coolness. 
The weakness soon passed, and the pride of 
the Lenoxes sat upon his brow and io his 
compressed and haughty lip, as he bowed a 
stately but filial good morning to the earl. 

There was a moment of silence. 

“You sent for me,” said the youth—* upon 
urgent business ?” 

“ Well, yes; sit down.” 

Another alenee: At length the earl re- 
sumed: 

“ T have heard iba you have a weakness 
for your tutor’s daughter.” 

“ Scarcely a weakness—she is lovely-as an 
angel—” 

“ Humph! and meet bette a sentimental 
way, by moonlight ?” 


é 
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“Since yoy ask—yes, occasionally.” | 

“TI would simply inquire if such conduct fs 
becoming a gentleman ?” 

“ Would you ask such a question with ref- 
erence to Lady Gertrude ?’’ 

“What do you mean?” ° 

“Simply that Mary Percival is the peer of 
Lady Gertrude du Vere in all but the acci- 
dent of birth.” 

“ Moonstruck, by Jove!” 

“ Perhaps 80.” | 

“T suppose I must deal plainly with you. I 
had not supposed the affair was so serious. 


' Frankty, I‘ttad’ hoped that the innocent loveli- 


ness of Mary Percival might be of iteelf a 
ehteld agafust your baseness, but—” 

“ Father !” 

“Hear me, Since you are using artifice to 
lure her—” . 

“°Tis false! By heaven, tis false! I love 
Mary Percival with a love as pure as—as hers. 
I only wait your consent to make her my 
wife.” 

“Lunatic! You well — that the day 
that sces you wedded to such obscurity, sees 
you banished from the walls of Hargrave a 
penniless beggar!” 

“This is your answer ?” 

“ Disinherited and disowned.” 

“ But she should be my wife, if love is not 
an inane falsehood.” 

“The greater pity for her—the greater 
shame for you. But she can go away—to 
New Zealand, India, the Barbadoes, or Amert- 
ca. Heavens! to think asonof mine could © 
beso base. Marryher! Transcendental don- 
key !” 

The earl paced the floor in a transport of 
rage. At length he paused before the dis- 
mayed but still haughty youth, and said: 

“T will settle this affair. Dare not attempt 
to see the girl again. In the meantime en- 
deavor to correct your habits of life.” 

Norman bit his lip with anger. 

-“ The day may come, father, when you may 
see these things differently; out God knows.” 

“Well, no more ecstatics. The day may 
come when you will be older than you are 
now. Men at nineteen and fifty are apt to 
view such matters differently. I will see that 
the girl is taken care of as long as you have 
sense enough to ledve her alone; but marry 
ber, and you may both go to the poor-house. 
There was never such a stain upon the Har- 
grave escutcheon, and if Ican help it, there 
never shall be !” 

He waved the young man away Imperious- 
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ly, but the hauteur and sternness upon the 
father’s face was strongly reflected in the son’s, 
and he left the room. 

But wherefore that tenderness of heart in 
the breast of a Lennox, that could raise a 
wayside flower into courtly rank and the halls 
of princes ? 

The old household servants used to tell long 
tales of the saintly goodness of Lady Har- 
grave—lifting the corner of an apron to their 
eyes. She seemed to have been one of those 
delicate blossoms that could not bear the frost 
of pride and the rude winds of society. Lov- 
ing and unloved, she had spent her life in 
silent deeds of charity and kindness, and died 
young, when Norman was too young to re- 
member her. But they said her spirit had 
fallen upon him; for while Geoffrey had never 
an emotion of gentleness and kindness, Nor- 
man united his mother’s loving nature with 
all the pride and fire of the earl. 

When the tutor came that morning, the 
Ear! of Hargrave told him in an insolént way 
of the passion of his son, and plainly intimated 
that they must part. He would send them to 
America, and settle upon them a life pension 
generous enough for all their needs. 

The old man went out from the hall silent 
and pallid, and the servants remarked his 
feeble and faltering steps as he went down the 
lawn. Some hours after he was found sitting 
under the same old sycamore, cold and dead. 

Then the earl called Mary to him, after her 
father was buried; he spoke as kindly as he 
could, for there was a sweet modesty in the 
young girl’s face that won kindness from 
every one. He told her how impossible it was 
for her to wed with his son, and so he would 
send her with Lady Stanford to America. 

The poor girl fiinted. She had hoped it 
might not be so—but the worst had fallen. 

In spite of all care and watching, the night 
before they sailed Norman went to Mary’s 
cottage, and the gray dawn had come into the 
east before he bade her farewell. Then he 
clasped her more closely in the agony of part- 
ing, and said: 

“ We will live in hope, Mary. If you can 
bear this heavy cross, it may all be right again 
some day.” 

“TI can bear it, Norman.” But her face was 
white as the face of the dead. 

“ I would brave all and go with you, but I 
cannot bring you to want. And perhaps ina 
few years—O, it is dreadful to wish a father 
dead, but this ie terrible !” 

“ You must go.” 
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“Yes; but all the world shall not prevent 
my writing to you, darling; and be sure to 
take care of the casket.” 

“1 will, for what should I do without it?” 

“And you will keep the secret from all but 
Lady Stanford. She is good and true; it will 
be safe with her.” 

“Yes, I should die if I could not tell her” 

Once more he kissed her beautiful lips, and 
walked with an unsteady step towards the 
hall. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“T have heard, I know not where, of the wonderful 
beauty of Maud; 

I played with the girl when a child; she promised 
then to be fair.’ 


DARTMOUTH lies by the sea, in a fair, slum- 
bering beauty of ite own. You can see its 
white, embowered cottages from the harbor, 
and hear the echoes of the guns through its 
woods when the English mail-ships steam into 
Halifax. 

Here, remote from other dwellings, close 
down by the pebbly shore, stood a small cot- 
tage, built in a quaint, English style, with low, 
projecting eaves, lattice windows, and a por- 
tico hung with roses and honeysuckle. Here 
lived a mother and daughter—strange people, 
to be sure, Mrs. Lennox and Maud. 

The people of Halifax of Lady Stanford’s 
set, remembered that there came with her 
from England a white-faced, drooping crea- 
ture, clad in black, who never went Into soci- 
ety, and who was known as Mrs. Lennox.. 
Soon a daughter was born to her. Lady 
Stanford treated Mrs. Lennox with great affvc- 
tion, and they lived together five years, until 
Lady Stanford died. Then the silent and: 
beautiful widow, as she was called, went to. 
live in Dartmouth, close by the sea-shore. She: 
was a constant and consistent communicant. 
of the church, and was beloved and respected: 
by all, and her society much sought after by 
the good people of Dartmouth. 

Little Maud was too fair to be called beauti- 
fol. Her pale yellow curls and white alabas- 
ter complexion were too rolorless for beauty, 
yet there was a halo of sweetness about her: 
fairy figure, a loving depth in her heaven-blue. 
eyes, and in the scarlet lines of her rosebud: 
lips, that won all hearts to love her; and as she- 


‘grew to womanhood an atmosphere of good- 


will and affection mouided her lovely nature. 
into a rare type of sweetness and beauty. 
And still, as she came forth from. the rose-- 
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bud loveliness of her childhood into the full- 
blossomed perfectness of a rare and radiant 
womanhood, and the peach-bloom tinted her 
rounded cheek, and her delicate form grew 
into a rich development of maiden charms— 
when her hair grew brown and golden, and 
the warm light of shy and beautiful fancies 
danced in her sensitive eyes, there could 
scarcely be found a lovelier daughter of Brit- 
ish blood within all her majesty’s wide-spread 
dominions. 

Living in sweet seclusion, she had never 
known a sorrow that her mother’s devotion 
could not banish with sympathy and love. 

Maud Lennox was sixteen when Grant 
Morison came to Dartmouth from Massachu- 


setts to teach their school. He was a poor 


orphan, struggling, as Americans only can, for 
an education. It is only the free-born citizens 


of republican America that can look up to © 


the highest and proudest of the land, and say, 
“Smile on; scoff at my low birth and lower 
purse; yet in spite of all things I may one 
day be as greatas you!” Itis this democracy 
that opens the avenues of honor and wealth 
to the hu:nblest as well as the proudest, which 
has made our land the Kob-i-noor of the 
nations. 

So when Grant Morison went to Dartmouth 
he carried with him all his native dignity of 


character and pride of birth, deeming himself” 


as good and great as “ My lord” this or “the 
Honorable Mr.” that, as long as he knew as 
much and kept as clear a conscience. 

Only in these United States does the opinion 
popularly prevail that 


“The mind's the standard of the man.” 


Grant Morison had been but a few weeks 
in Dartmouth before he felt the influence of 
the depressing state of society in its universal 
acknowledgment of pride of birth. But he 
sustained himself by a natural hauteur of ad- 
dress, and unpretentious and dignified modesty 
and reserve. He had a noble character, gen- 
erous, true and honorable, and became to be 
respected even by scions of the peerage and 
the nabob merchants. 

Among his pupils were our English violet 
and a blooming exotic of the South, Georgia 
Lisson, a dark-eyed beauty, whose father, once 
a planter in South Carolina, was now a rich 
merchant here. The one fond ambition of the 
Lissons was the hope that their only child 
might captivate some English lord, and have 
& name among the titled aristocracy—for 
wealth on British soil is commonplace and 


vulgar without a title. Rank is the beatific 
vision of England. 


Georgia Lisson had her own way in every- | 


thing; so when she knew thut a handsome 
young Yankee was about to open a school in 
Dartmouth, she saw a new opening for her 
coquetries, ‘and determined to dismiss pursts 
tutors and go to the school. 

Her piquant ways and brilliant beauty quite 
captivated the young man at first—for who 
can be insensible to the wiles of a pleasing 
and beautiful woman ?—but it was the gentle 
sweetuess, the loving eyes, and shy modesty 
of Maud Lennox that crept into his heart with 
a new and holy emotion. He thought he was 
captive to the dimples, and roses, and smiles 
of Georgia, but he woke one day to find that 
his heart bowed down before the shrine of the 
saintly Maud. 

She was too young and guileless to know 
that she loved him. She only knew that he 
was more noble and manly than all others, and 
that the sun shone brighter and the flowers 
were sweeter where he was, though she could 
not tell why her heart shouid flutter so at his 
approach, or why she could not look boldly 
into his deep, earnest eyes. 

Her heaven-blue eyes had haunted him all 
day. Twice he spoke to ber for no reason but 
to get a look at them, and to see them droep 
again under their long, silken fringes. 

One evening, while the sun was sinking, he 
went out to walk, and some unaccountable 
influence drew him in the direction of the cot- 
tage by the seashore. The dark old pines 
rustled dreamily and breathed forth their res- 


_ inous perfume, the fresh sea breeze blew in 


from the ocean, the air grew purple in the 
sunsct, and the young teacher thoucht he had 
never seen such a glorious evening. It was 
only the glamour of love, for ‘he had scen 
hundreds of evenings quite as beautiful. 

He came out to the open seashore. Here 
he found what he was unconsciously seeking 
—the darling Maud. She was sitting on a 
roek, twining a garland of rosebuds and cy- 
press. He came softly to her side, he felt the 
tumult her artless beauty was making in his 
breast, but his voice was so quiet and calm. 

““ Maud ?” 

Such a quick start of surprise—such a 
beautiful flush of modesty, joy and love as 
tinted her very brow and beamed from her 
eyes. Ifhe had doubted before, he must see 


now that his presence was very sweet to 


her, 
“ May I?” sitting beside her. 
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“QO, yes. Isn't it pretty 2” holding up the 
wreath. 


He clasped his flagers about the soft, white 


wrist, while he looked at it till he felt her 
pulse flutter under his hand. 

“ Very pretty,” he said, as if thinking only 
of the flowers ; “ but why do you twine cypress 
with your roses? -That is a sad omen.” 

“O, mother says that sorrow and joy always 
go together. You know the cypress grows 
beside the rose.” 

“ May you never learn this lesson by expe- 
rience, Maud.” 

She raised her eyes to his, and saw by the 
solemn, tender look that he was in earnest. 

“No, I never knew a sorrow,” she said, 
musingly, “except when my canary died, and 
my little white kitten was lost.” 

The young man smiled. 

“Wont you care when the school is done, 
and I go home, never to come back again?” 

It was a cruel experiment; he would have 
regretted it if he had not known his power to 
heal the griefhe made. Her face grew white 
with the thought, and she looked up eee 
ingly. 

“ Never to come back ?” 

- “Would you care, Maud ?” 

“©, yess it has been such a little while—I 
have never thought of your going away.” 

She burst into a passion of tears. 

“Maud, O, Maud!” He drew her nearer to 
him, and she leaned her head lightly against 
his shoulder and sobbed bitterly. His heart 
was beating as wildly as herown. “Why do 
you care, Maud ?” 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure. I feel so strange 
and nervous. I never thought of your going 
away.°Let me go to mama. I am s0 
weak.” 

“Not yet, Maud. Lean on me. Do you 
know why you feel. so sad at the thought 
of our parting ?” 

“O, it has been so pleasant!” with a sob. 

“Let me tell you why,” in a whisper, his 
lips touching her golden curls—“ you love me, 
Maud [” 

O, the agony of that look! as if an arrow 
had pierced her very soul. It was a cruel, 
cruel thing to teach her the lesson of love so 
rudely. She turned like a frightened deer, 
but could not escape from his clasp. His 
plaintive entreaty, “Do not leave me,” partly 
reassured her, though she was weeping 
bitterly. 

“ Will you not tell me that you love me, 
Maad ?” 
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“JT never thought of _— a thing before’ 
Mr. Morison.” 

“T know it—I know it; but I want you to 
be calnfer, and ask your own heart if it makes 
you happy when [ tell you that I love you as 
I do my own life—yes, better; for I would die 
for you, Maud! Do you want me to love you 
80 2?” 

“Do you?” 

“ God knows I do!” 

There was no need of words, as she nestled 
into his clasping arms, her cup of bliss over- 
flowing with this rare-ripe, ruby wine of life. 
Neither wished for heaven then. That mo- 
ment was sweeter far than all the glories of 
the Celestial City. . 

Good people tell us how wrong it is to trust 
in earthly love—to make idols. It may be; 
yet God made us so. If it is, partings, and 
estrangement, and deceit are punishment 
enough for such sin. One could not bear a 
life of such communion, for who could be 
willing to die? 

“Such bliss would make this life of ours 
.Too fair for aught so fleet.” 


a 





CHAPTER 111. 
ALONE. 


“ How shall the ritual then be read! The requiem 
how be sung! 

By you, by yours the evil eye, by yours the slan- 
derous tongue, 

That did to death the innocence that died, and died 
so young ?”” 

IF matches are made in heaven, there never 
could have been a more judicious one concoct- 
edin all the celestial regions. They were 
entirely worthy of each other, Maud and 
Grant Morison—she, with her childlike inno- 
cence, and beauty, and gentle, loving instincts, 
he, with sterling integrity and manliness, A 
few moments they sat thus, in the bewildering 
intoxication of a first,/holy, mutual love; then 
he gently raised her head to look into those 
liquid eyes that shunned his no longer, in 
whose azure depths a new and sacred fire was — 
burning—a vestal fire before his shrine. The 
happiness lay in a tender smile upon his lips 
as he said: 

‘‘ Shall we go to your mother, dear?” 

She twined her white arms impulsively about 
his neck again, and in his heart he thanked 
God for such a guileless and perfect devotion 
as hers, while he caressingly smoothed the 
golden hair on her pure brow. It was well 
he was worthy of her sweet, sinless soul! 
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He led her to her mother, into the little par- 
lor perfumed with roses and honeysuckle. The 
pale, loving mother welcomed them in her 
usual gentle manner; but when Graft, in a 
brief, manly way, told her he had come for her 
treasure, a deathlike paleness came upon her 
face, and she clasped her hands convulsively 
and only gasped: 

“ Great Heaven! has it come to this ?” 

Maud’s arms were about her in an instant. 

“ Mama, I shall not love you less,” she cried. 
“T could not help loving him, indeed mama I 
could not!” 

“Go to the well, Maud, and bring me some 
water.” 

Grant sprang to his feet. 

' “Let Maud go,” the mother said. 

When the girl was gone, the woman spoke 
rapidly, almost wildly: 

“T see that Maud loves you—I cannot break 
her heart, for in my own sacred soul I feel 
that with some hearts love is the mightiest of 
_ all human passions—oftener with woman than 
man—yet I cannot give my Maud’s happiness 
into the keeping of any man without telling 
him what has never yet passed my lips—” 

She paused, as if for breath, and feebly 
moaned—“ The cross is greater than I can 
bear!” then, with an effort, went on: 

“ There is a heavy shadow hanging over the 
name and birth of my darling child, a cloud 
that I had hoped might be Iited ere it came 
to this. I cannot tell you more—if it was sin, 
God knows the penance is a fearful one. 
Think of this carefully, and then say if you 
can take her, shrouded in such mystery.” 

The face of the young man was marble 
white as the mother’s, but the truth and digni- 
ty of his soul spoke in his answer: 

‘“ Whatever of shadow, or mystery, or sin 
may have gathered round her birth, she is 
guileless as the angels, and I can never love 
her less.” 

Maud returned, and he embraced her more 
tenderly than before, with the whispered 
endearment: 

“ Maud—imy bride!” 

He even respected the broken-hearted wo- 
man, who had reared so patiently and so well 
this sweet flower for him to wear upon his 
bosom. - 

“Come to school just the same in the morn- 
ing, darling,” he said, kissing her good night. 
“No one need know but ourselves, and I want 
you where I can see you all the time.” 

So she went to school just the same; and 
they thought no one could know their delight- 
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ful secret. Byt how could he hide the proud 
feeling of ownership and love, when he looked 


“upon the sweet face of his betrothed ?—and 


who could help seeing the trust and fondness 
in her gentle eyes as they were lifted to his, 
and hear in the tender cadences of their voices 
the notes of affection? 

Georgia Lisson saw it, and the fire of her 
tropical nature burned with the white-heat of 
passion. To be slighted for that pink and 
white English baby! Who was she, to rival a 
Lisson? A nameless waif—a nobody—with a 
mystery about ber life that should bar her 
from society. 

It was a wicked thing, but Georgia Lisson 
dared to do it. ; 

The sanctity and kindness of her unblem- 
ished life had been the passport of Mrs. Len- 
nox into the confidence of her neighbors, and 
though there had been curiosity to know her 
early history, there had been no tongue in all 
Dartmouth cvil enough to raise the breeze of 
slander against her until now. 

It was a little cload in the horizon, scarcely © 
as large as a man’s hand, but gathering tem- 
pest and blackness, till it rolled in pitiless fury 
over the soul of the guileless Maud. A cold- 
ness, scarcely felt at first, but growing more 
and more obvious, until one day Magd said to 
her mother: ; 

“Why do you suppose I have not had an 
invitation to Mrs. Blane’s party? Georgia and 
Helen were invited—how strange it is!” 

“ The Saviour was ‘ despised and rejected of 
men.’ Can you walk in his footsteps, Maud ?” 
the mother replied, with much emotion. 

“QO,.1I don’t mind it, mama; only they have 
always been so kind to me.” 

But the cloud grew darker and darkér, and 
one day at school Maud received a villanous, 
anonymous note, which ran thus: 

“ Respectable members of society will not 
suffer their children to associate in the same 
school with ene without a name !” 

She found the note upon her desk. Only 
one could have been desperate enough to do 
it. For a moment she was puzzled and per- 
plexed, and as the true meaning stole over 
her mind, and she remembered that in all her 
life she had never heard a father’s name, her 
reason faltered, and she fell in a deadly swoon. 

Grant Morison was frightened into an ashy 
paleness when he found he could not restore 
her, and she was borne to her mother, who, 
upon unlacing her bodice, found the cruel 
weapon that had slain the peace of her child. 

O, that fatal secret, that she must still lock 
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in her breast! She could have borne her cross . 


alone, bat her child! How earnestly she 
prayed that this bitter cup might be taken 
from her lips. 

Maud rallied at length, but the blighting 
horror had taken strong hold of her sensitive 
nature. It colored her whole life with its 
blackness. Once only she spoke to her moth- 
er in an appealing way, and the mother had 
said, trembling in every nerve: 

“Itis a fearfal secret, Maud, but I cannot 
tell you now. I hoped that it might all be 
made plain before this, but God’s ways are not 
our ways. I have borne it long—and cannot 
you bear it till I die? Lest I should die sud- 
denly, as my father did, let me charge you 
solemnly to-day to take care of this casket. 
Here is the key—take it and keep it—never 
part with the casket, Maud; and when I am 
gone, you may open it and know all, but not 
before. The secret is not mine to breathe, 
even to my child.” ; 

Maud listened as in a dream, and turned 
wearily away. 

When her lover came she refused to see him, 
but he came to her and pleaded that she would 
Jean upon his strength and love, and wear his 
name for the sake of his deathless affection, 
which no breath of slander or infamy could 
undermine. 

She made no reply, gave no response to his 
caresses—neither looked nor spoke. 

In the morning she was gone, none knew 
whither. They felt that she had fled ina fit 
of insanity, but no trace of her could be 
found. They searched everywhere. One lit- 
tle fishing-boat was missed from its mooring, 
but was found upon the Halifax shore; it 
fnight have been unloosed by her hands, and 
it migbt have slipped away itself—no one 
could tell. ; 

Two weeks after, the body of a female was 
picked up among the rocks on the coast, but 
too disfigured to be recognized; yet they felt 
that it was Maud—so they buried her, and the 
mother went to the grave leaning upon the 
arm of Grant Morison. 


’ CHAPTER IV. 
THE MARTYR. 


“ Beyond the rock-waste and the river, 
Beyond the Ever and the Never, 

I shall be soon ;— 
Lord, tarry not, but come.” 


Sue had borne her cross bravely and well, 
that patient, loving woman. It may be heaven- 
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ly grace sustained her—the soul ripens in the 
Sun of Righteousness for the better land; but 
the mighty power of human love sustains the 
mortal life, cheers the heart, and sustains it 
through all things: So the mother-love had 
kept the pulses of this patient, waiting woman 
aglow with life and health. Now the last tie 
was severed. 

There was nothing now, for which to lift 
her shadowy hands—nothing to live for now. 
If she had sinned, her sweet. and saintly life 
had atoned for that sin—and now she was 
dying. 

Grant Morison had come to stay at the cot- 
tage by the seashore. Christian hearts were 
near with kindly ministrations to make her 
last days peaceful. | 

There was another who came often here, 
clad in the white raiments of love and relig- 
jon, and none could see beneath this snowy 
veil of heaven the black heart of the author 
of all this tragedy. 

Daily Georgia Lisson bent over the couch 
of this drooping, childless mother, smoothing 
her faded locks, and breathing low, loving 
words of comfort and sympathy. Grant Mor- 
ison, in the depth of his appalling sorrow, 
saw, (alt, and loved this gentle sister of chari- 
ty, as she mingled her tears with his over the 
nameless grave. 

Did she think to wed him—this poor son of 
New England, without rank or wealth, a 
student, toiling for an education? She was 
young, wilful and passionate, yet she was 
proud and vain. No; she would barter her 
soul’s most sacred affections for wealth and 
station. It came to her. 





The October breezes sighed quivering in 
the pines, and rustled the gold and scarlet 
leaves of the maple. The window-shade was 
drawn up, and the lady of the seaside. cottage 
looked dreamily into the amber west, which 
seemed an image of the golden gates toward 
which she was hastening. So fair, and white, 
and spiritual—yet there was a radiance on her 
face, a heavenly halo of the inner glory, that’ 
made the wan martyr beautiful, even while 
passing away. , 

Georgia Lisson had made her evening call, 
‘and was tucking up her skirts to walk 
home. 

“Can I do anything more for you, Mrs. 
Lennox? Would you taste this orange ?” 

“ Nothing, dear. What was that gun ?” 

“I think it must be the London steamer.” 

“ Please ask’ Mr. Morison to go over to 


* 
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Halifax for letters. There may be some.” | 


“To-night ?” 
“Yes. That is all.” 


She. turned wearily on her pilléw and 


murmured : 

“O, God! that it might be!” 

Miss Lisson met Grant Morison in the 
garden. 

“ Let me walk home with you,” he said. 

“ Thank you.” 

They went away together, walking some 
time in silence. Then Grant drew = arm 
through his. 

“J miss her, Georgia.” 

Her hand nestled in his. 

“She would have been so glad of my great 
good fortune to-day. Now it scarcely gives 
me gladness.” 

“Tf you would tell me.” 

“You have been a great comfort to me, 
Georgia; I cannot forget it. I shall miss you 
when I am gone.” 

“ You—going ?” with the faintest, quivering 
sigh. 

- “Yes; but I have not told you. My uncle 
has died, childless and intestate, and I am heir 
to a large and rich interest in the cotton manu- 
factures in L——. He was a hard, miserly 
man, Georgia. I would have begged my bread 
sooner than ask him for aid, and now his 
wealth is all mine. JI must go on to look after 
it. Georgia, would you be glad to see me 
again some day ?” 

“Always.” 

“Would you go with me some time? I 
have none to care for me now.” 

The small hand in his gave back an answer- 
ing pressure. ~ 

He did not love her—O, no! He longed for 
rest and sympathy. He scarcely realized that 
he had virtually asked Miss Lisson to be his 
wife. He did not even kiss her good night as 
he always did the beautiful lips of his lost one. 
It was sacrilege to profane that memory 
thus! — 





Grant Morison rowed leisurely over to Hali- 
fax. An unusual crowd was gathered upon 
the steamship wharf. He moored his little 
boat and mingled with the throng. Military 
dress prevailed, and petty officers, armed with 
much authority, talked loudly, while those of 
higher rank stood in solemn stateliness, too 
exalted to speak at all. 

“What's the news? Ireland seceded, or a 
royal wedding ?” he asked of a genuine, im- 
ported Cockney. 
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“*Ave ye not ’eard? Hits ha great‘ day, 
sir. The new gavenor ’as harrived.” 

“The new governor? What do you call 
him in regular British titles ?” 

“Call him? Why, hits ’is Hexellency, the 
Hearl of ’Argrave. You’ re not han Hinglish- 
man ?” 

“ I hope not, to murder the king’s English 
that way,” he laughed, smoothing his words 
with a complacent bow of thanks. 

As he moved away, he observed a knot of 
superior officers gathered about a regal look- 
ing man, who was speaking earnestly. 

“Suppress all popular demonstrations to- 
night, if you please, Sir Philip. I must go 
immediately to Dartmouth, quickly and pri- 
vately. Could you procure me a speedy 
conveyance ?” 

“The quickest route, my lord,is by the 
ferry, if you will wait a moment—” 

“T have no time to lose. If you could get 
a boat—anything—anybody—” 

Morison approached. 

“If you are desirous of going to Dartmouth, 
and would accept a seat in my boat, I would 
be happy—” 

“Yes, yes—immediately.” 

“This way, sir” And before Sir Philip 
Grover had been able to find a ferryman, 
Grant Morison was rowing the Earl of Har- 
grave towards Dartmouth. 

“Do you know a lady called Mrs. Lennox ?” 
inquired the earl 

“Yes; I am stopping at her house. 

“Is she well ?” 

“O, no; she has been failing since she lost 
her daughter.” 

“ Her daughter—dead ?” 

“Died two months since.” His voice was 
hard, his words laconic. The wound had been 
deep. ' 

“Take me there as soon as possible.” 

The British earl vouchsafed no further con- 
versation with his conductor until they reach- 
ed the door. 

“Tell your mistress a gentleman would see 
her,” he said. 

“My mistress? Iam not her servant, but 
her friend, Grant Morison, from Massa- 
chusetts.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Morison, excuse me. I 
beg your pardon. I am the Earl of Hargrave. 
Please announce me to Mrs. Lennox.” 

“Mrs. Lennox,” said Grant, tenderly, “could 
you see a gentleman to-night?” - 

“ Were there any letters, Grant ?” 

“The mails were not opened. I will see.” 
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“A gentleman—who ?” 

“A passenger from the steamer—the new 
zovernor from England, the Earl of Hargrave.” 

“O Heaven! no, not him! What can he 
want with me? I have never troubled him. 
Perhaps he has relented. Yes, I will see 
him.” 

The earl ‘entered. The lamp shone dimly 
on the soft robes and faintly flushed cheek of 
the invalid. He came alone—came close to 
her side, and knelt by her chair.: 

“ Mary ?” : 

“ Norman, Norman !” 

She did not swoon, though she lay long and 
helpless on his breast, and he only looked into 
her faded, grief-stricken face witha pale and 
agonized countenance. 

“ Tell me all, Norman.” 

“In a few words, my beloved. You cannot 
bear much now. My brother married Lady 
Gertrude de Vere—it was a childless union. 
He was a reckless man, and but three months 
azo, while out on the chase, he got a fall from 
his horse, and fell on his own hunting-knife, 
killing him instantly... He was my father’s 
idol, you know; and this sudden blow pros- 
trated him with paralysis, from which he has 
but just died, and lam now Earl of Hargrave, 
and appointed governor of Nova Scotia. You 
must brighten up now, for the Countess of 
Hargrave should be happy and blooming.” 

“ But if God has called me, dear ?” 

“O, I cannot spare you now, Mary. Live 
forme. I have loved you so long, and so 
prayed for this hour. Mary, you must not 
die!” 

There were great festivities at Gesaritient 
House on the morrow; but those who looked 
upon the stern countenance of the governor, 
and murked the pride and dignity of his de- 
meanor, little dreamed of this episode at 
Dartmouth. 

And the good people of Dartmouth little 
thouguat why the cottage by the seaside was 
deserted, and Mrs. Lennox went to live at 
Government House. Some shook their heads 
in silent disapproval, as if to say, it was for 
no guod. 

Grant Morison went there often, but as he 
continued his school, in a grave and reticent 
manner, no one presumed to question him. 

Georgia often stormed with passion in the 
solitude of her own room, at the coldness and 
negiect of her lover, but as he was kind to her, 
she still hoped that patience might win its re- 
ward. It did. 

At length Morison went away from Dart- 
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mouth to look after his estate. Let - ga bs- 
fore him. 





The cotton mills which had come into the 
possession of Grant Morison, looked into the 
waters of the Merrimac. There was an air of 
wealth and enterprise in their new brick walls 
and well painted surroundings. But within 
—were you everin one? If you are not pre- 
disposed to insanity, you should try it. One 
might shout to you with the voice of a Sten- 
tor, in the weaving-rooms, where the thud of 
the looms drowns the voice of God’s own 
thunder, and you would open your eyes and 
The carding-rooms are thick 
with the flying cotton, and you turn sick with 
the heat and the whirr of the spindles, while 
at regular intervals, among looms and card- 
frames, to keep them going, stand automaton 
figures, once sprightly girls, the pride of some 
loving home circle, now dignified by the name 
of “hands,” because, forsooth, only their 
hands are of any value in this sublime institu- 
tion—ergo: hands have no souls, no sensi- 
bility, no joys nor sorrows, no feeling of any 
kind; they are but parts of the great machin- 
ery, and must weary and wear out only when 
the reeds, and shuttles, and harnesses do. 

To-day there was extra bustle and life 
among these wheels, and spindles, and automa- 
tons. The overseers and second-hands were 
everywhere, anxious and busy, and driving 
the girlsto work harder. The new proprietor 
was coming to inspéct the mills. But sudden- 
ly the overseer of the upper room observed a 
set of looms standing still. His brow knit, 
and he bit his lips with vexation. In an instant 
he wasthere. Something had given out. The 
automaton had sunk down upon a bobbin-box 

“ What's the matter here?” he thundered, 
above the roar of the machinery. 

A shudder went through the drooping fig- 
ure, and a fair-haired girl looked up and strug- 
gled to her feet. Hesaw by the movement of 
her pale lips that she said: 

“7 was faint.” 

“Can’t help that, yor know. The work 
must keep running, and if you can’t do it, I 
must get somebody who can. We can’t have 
hands sick to-day, you see.” He mended a 
broken thread of the warp, started the looms 
aud turned away. 

The dainty hands threaded the shuttles, the 
white face looked agonized with the fear of 
losing her situatign. It was no use—she 
would go out to the stairs and breathe a mo- 
ment while the overseer was Out—she musé 
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work. ‘She sank down faint and breathless 
upon the stairs. A murmured prayer went 
from her lips—such a prayer as “ operatives ” 
often pray: 

“ Father, let me die!” 

There were steps and voices on the stair- 
case. She started up, but her strength failed 
her, and she-sank back and covered her face. 
It was the overseer, who laid his hand rudely 
upon her shoulder. : 

“Good Heaven! this is too much! Who's 
running your looms, Miss Delicate? I’ve 
borne all [shall from you, I assure you! You 
Cun go as soon as you like.” 

“ But I am so sick—perhaps I will be well 
soon—in a day or two—” 

“No use,no use! ‘Looms must be kept 
running,’ is my first law, and you know it—” 

“Is the young lady sick?” asked the new 
proprictor, mildly, for he was looking over the 
miils. 

“Yes, sir; hands do get sick sometimes. 
Girls are uncertain, but I manage to keep all 
my work running.” 

That was his duty, his ruling mora! princi- 
ple. He was hired to keep the work running. 
He did it. 

She made another effort to go back to her 
work, that life-weary girl, whose only hope of 
subsistence was the work of those little, puny 
hands. She raised her head, smoothed back 
her hair, looked up, and then the light went 
out of her eyes, the last, fluttering shade of 
life from her lips, and she: fainted. 

But why did Grant Morison’s face grow 
ashen? Why did he spring forward and take 
that shadowy, childlike form in his arms and 
cry in tones of anguish: 

“ For Heaven’s sake bring water!” Then 
gazing upon the death-pale face that lay 
against his breast, he murmured: 

““O, Maud, Maud! to find you thus! It is 
some fearful dream—a nightmare. If some 
one would only wake me. Maud, my Maud!” 

The eyes feebly unclosed at the words, then 
wearily drooped again, but asmile of heavenly 
sweetness lay upon her lips. 

It was no dream, and he bore her to the 
hotel. It was many days before she recovered 
from the illness and delirium which followed, 
to listen to his strange story. And when it 
was told, she shook her head and turned 
away. : 

“ There is no evidence,” she said, “there is 
no proof of all this, Grant. No, I cannot be 
your wife.” 

“ But the casket, Maud—where is that?” 
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“At the boarding-house. But Iam not te 
open it till mother dies.” 

“T heard her say she would have given the 
world if she had shown you its contents. 
Open it, Maud.” 

He sent for her trunk, and she soon had the 
little ebony casket in her hand. Still she 
shrank. 

“She said there was such a fatal secret—” 

“And she regretted that you had not known 
it. It is right, dear.” 

Trembling, she opened it. Oldletters, She 
opened one. The first words were, “ My own 
dear wife.” 

“Could it have been that she was really a 
wife ?” she gasped. 

Further on it read: 

“You must guard my secret well, dear 
Mary. If my father should ever know, you 
would be without a home,—I should be dis- 
inherited. For our child’s sake, bear this yet 
a little longer.” 

“QO, what can it mean, Grant? It is all so 
strange. It could nut be they were married. 
O, no!” 

A picture of a face, young, proud and ar- 
dent. Maud gazed long, and tears came on 
her lashes. 

“It is my father! He must have been good 
and noble —O, he must!” she said passionately. 
“ But I don’t know anything about this, Grant 
—it’s a law-paper—some deed, or something.” 

“What! Maud! God grant—give it to me! 
O, Maud, my poor, suffering darling, it is all 
over now—be happy!” 

He was so excited. He caught her convul- 
sively in his arms, and nearly frightened the 
faint life out of her frail little heart. 

“ What is it? Tell me, quick.” 

“ Why, the marriage certificate, my precious 
one! To think you should have sutfered so.” 

She clung to him in bewildered bliss, half 
dead with wonder and happiness. He roused 
her by whispering ; 

“Lady Madd ?” 

“No, no; not that—only your own Maud.” 

“But I never aspired to the hand of an 
earl’s daughter.” 

“T should have died if you had not found 
me, Grant. You will not leave me now ?” 

“ With your father’s permission, never. But 
I little thought when you told me you would 
not wed me, that you would one day plead tor 
my love.” 

“How cruel!” hiding her blushes in the 
most natural place in the world. 

A paper fluttered to the floor. He picked 
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it up, and recognizing the handwriting, said: 

“So you have kept the little notes of Geor- 
gia? May 1?” 

“O, that is not Georgia’s. Itis the terrible 
letter that first told me that wretched story.” 

He read it, and wrath gathered on his brow. 

“0, that fiend! vampyre! Hecate of the 
lowest pit !—Georgia Lisson!” 

Maud did not know why he was so over- 
come. He had not learned how much of sin 
the human heart could hide. 

He took Maud back to Government House 
where she was greeted as one from the dead. 
But that meeting was a sacred thing; Ict no 


- hand draw the veil. 
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It was soon known everywhere hap the earl 
was married in early life, and how their secret 
had been kept through all things by the 
patient, loving wife, and would have been, 
even unto death. They had their reward. 
Their life-lesson had taught the earl how 
sacred are the heart’s affections. So the 
romance-loving public were not so greatly 
startled when the governor’s daughter was 
united to an unknown American. 

Grant Morison wrote a long letter to Geor- 


gia Lisson. None knew its contents; but the 


Lissons left Dartmouth very suddenly and 
quietly. No one knew where they went, but . 
supposed they must have returned to the South. 
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BY ABBIE M. FOLLANSBEE. 





Come to me to-night, my darling, 
Press thy warm lips close to mine; 
Let thine arms once more enfold me, 
To that warn, strong heart of thine. 
Lay thy hand, in fond caressing, ~ ° 
Once more on my throbbing brow; 
Breathe my name in tender accents, 
For my heart is breaking now. 


I have heard the angels calling, 
All this long bright summer day ; 
And I know they're waiting near me, 
And will bear my soul away ; 
Bear it upward, through the azure, 
To the unknown thither shore, 
Where we know, for Jesus told us, 
Earthly sorrows come no more. 


Never, never quite forget me, 
For I’ve loved thee O how well— 
Let my lost life, and the anguished 
Heart that’s breaking for thee tell. 
Olden memories crowd around me, 
From the shadowy past, to-night; 
But they only come to mock me 
With their tender, changeful light. 


And I see among those memories 
Thy dear form, but not alone 
Comes the vision forth to meet me— 
There's another, all thine own, 
Who in perfect trust has blended 
With thine own, ber pure, sweet life, 
And I, gazing, murmur “ angel !’’ 
But your proud heart calls her w/e. + 


Do not tell her why I'm dying, 
Let no shadow cloud her brow; 

And in heaven I'll pray our Father 
Keep her young life pure as now. 

I was not to blame for loving, 
For I knew not she was thine; 

But with knowledge comes repentance— 
Never deeper one than mine.. 
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Now the angels who have called me 
All this long bright summer day, 
Bend with shadowy forms above me, 
Wait to bear my soul away. 
Tenderly they'll bear it upward, 
‘To the rest which God has given; 
Whispering, though earth’s blossoms wither, 
There's endless bloom in heaven. 
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AN EPITAPH. 


One evening Douglas Jerrold was at a party 
where several other literary men and publish- 
ers were assembled, and the conversation 


tarned upon epitaphs. Jerrold gave his opin-. 


fon that an epitaph should not consist of more 
than one or two words, including the name. 


i 


When the laugh had subsided, for no one 
dreamed he was in earnest, Charles Knight, 
who was present, handed a piece of paper and 
a pencil to Jerrold, and begged him to write 
his (Knight’s) epitaph. Jerrold took the paper 
and instantly wrote down two simple words, 
“ Good night!” 
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BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 





“ Und dies hat die Lurelet gethan.”* 


“AND so you like my Latakia ?” 

“Tt is @t to have been filled into the chi- 
boque of Haroun el Raschid by the henna- 
tipped fingers of Zobeide herself.” | 

“The spell works. I felt that I was bring- 
ing home a fragment of the Orient when I 
saw old Mustapha enclose my purchase in its 
many wrappers, each more gaudy and more 
useless than the other. He was the specimen 
Turk, my medico, with turban, flowing beard, 
and all that. He cheated me out of a pliastre 
and a half in making change, and did it so 
magnificently I did not -dream of expostu- 
lating.” 

“Pity so gorgeous an institution as Turk- 
dom is doomed,” said the doctor, reflectively, 
as he sent rings of vapory smoke floating up- 


- ward high above his head. 


“Doomed! Everything graceful and beau- 
tiful in this world is doomed. Earth has out- 
lived childhood and youth, and now, coming 
to middle age, she tosses toys And fairy tales 
{nto the corner, and devotes herself in ugly 
- earnest to work and money-making. 

“Thank Heaven that didn’t send me into 
the world a century later. Thank Heaven, 
too, that the appointed days of man are but 


threescore and ten, and I have well nigh half’ 


lived out my term. I shall hit just about 
right,—the last frigate, the last Turk, and I 
will go down together.” 

“Frigate! You don’t admire the race of 
Monitors, then ?” 





* The Lurelei, according to popular German 
superstition, is a beautiful syren who frequents a 
dungerous pass of the Rhine, and scated upon a 
ruck in the midst of the rapids, sings to her golden 
barp songs of such alluring sweetness, that he who 
dares to listen soon finds it impossible to resist her 
invitations, and plunging into the tide meets in- 
stunt death among the cruel rocks and wiiripoate 
‘There are several songs common in Germany, e- 
pecially among the students of the universities, 
turning upon this tradition, and one of the most 
popular has for a refrain at the end of each verse 
the words: ; 


“* Und dies hat die Lurelet gethan.” 
And this hath the Lurelie done. 


The word Lurelei in the German pronunciation 
sounds not unlike the name Lora Lee. 


“ Murder-machines they should be called, 
unless Monitor means that they are sent to 
admonish men of the deuth of chivalry and 
individual courage. All very well for you 
bustling utilitarians of the new world, but for 
my part I have lived long enough in the East 
to prefer handicraft to machinery, whether in 
wearing shawls and musilins, or in killing men. | 
By the way, I have a shaw] for your wife when 
my traps come ashore. I bought it the day I 
heard of the mafriage—chose it out of a bale 
just unloaded from the back of a camel, who 
had borne it over many a mile of desert sand. 
I saw the caravan come in, and didn’t lose 
sight of it tili it reached the bazaar.” 

“Tt was like you, Fritz, and Fanny shall 
give youa kiss of acknowledgment. But I 
hope. you chose another for your own wife— 
who ts to be.” 

“No, for I can allow her to please her own 
fancy in the selection, she being upon the spot. 
When I marry, medico, I shall buy my wife im 
the slave market of Stamboul—and at the 
same time I will invest ina duenna to watch 
her day and night. Even then she will cheat 
me sooner or later, but it will be no great 
shock, having made up my mind to it from 
the beginning. Not to be compared with the 
blow one gets who trusts a woman of civiliza- 
tion, fur they have learned to feign so well, 
ane perpetually cheats himself into the belief 
that they have souls.” 

“And have they none?” asked Doctor Gray, 
stealing a smiling glance at Fanny’s portrait 
beaming down upon him from the wall over 
his friend’s head. 

“Not they, more than kittens, or birds, or 
those lovely little green snakes we used to kill 
in Georgia,—those living emeralds, whose 
form was beauty, and whose touch was death.” 

“Fritz, what bas happened to you to curdle 
the milk of human kindness so completely in 
the direction of womankind at least ?” 

“ Life, my boy; that’s all.” 

“Then you've taken hold of life the wrong 
way,” asserted the young husband, stoutly. 
“Poor Varncy used to say, that some day you 


. and the world would fall out with each other, 
_ because you lived in the Ideal, and the world 


is terribly Real.” 
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“But you forget; he finally acknowledged 
that the truest Real is the Ideal, and whatever 
opposes it is the mere perversity of humanity.” 

“ He was fall of quaint conceits, poor, dear 
old fellow,” sighed the doctor. 

“Poor! He is the richest man I know. 
All heaven and earth lie within the grasp of 
his fancy, though often enough he has not one 
sou to rattle against another in the pockets of 
his artist’s blouse.” 

“That doesn’t matter to him now. 
dead, Fritz.” 

“Dead! Jasper Varney dead!” 

A cloud from the fragrant Latakia veiled 
the face of the traveller tor amoment or two, 
and then he asked, hoarsely: . 

“ How, and when?” 

“ He fell at ‘Seven Pines,’ with the thrust 
of a rebel bayonet in his heart—but it was 
broken before that.” 

“ The noblest heart earth ever saw—pierced 
by man, and broken,—tell me, was it not a 
woman broke it ?” 

“A woman? An evil spirit in the garb of 
one,” said the doctor, bitterly. “A creature 
as fair and fatal as those green reptiles of 
whom you spoke but now.” 

“No, I will not have even the Circassian, 
but resolutely turn my back upoo all works 
of the devil, be they never so fair. Tell me, 
Gray, tell me the story.” 

“Ned, I am going to dress. You promised 
to go with us, cousia Fritz.” 

It was the doctor’s wife who put her pretty 
head in at the study door, and having deliver- 
ed her hint with an expostulatory little cough 
(she couldu’t be expected to appreciate Lata- 
kia), withdrew it, and ran singing up the 
stairs. 

“Fanny means it is time for us to break up 
our conclave, and get ourselves into evening 
trim,” said the doctor, shaking the ashes from 
his meerschaum with a laugh. 

“Gray, I would never have come home from 
the East, but for three reasons. You were 
one, Varney another—” 

“And the third?” asked the doctor. 

“The third—well, I suppose it will baulk 

. Ime as the other two have done. I'll not tell 
it; at least, not now.” : 

“ The other two, Fritz? Have I disappoint- 
ed you ?” 

“ Varney is dead,” mused the traveller, pur- 
sting his own thoughts, unheeding the other’s 
expostulation, “and you are grown prosper- 
ous, and have leagued yourself with the 
enemy.” 


He’s 
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“With the devil,do you mean? Doctor 
Schippenhof said so, when I cured the patient 
he had given over.” 

“ No,” said Fritz, coolly, “ I don’t mean the 
devil, but the subtlest of his temptations—a 
woman.” 

“Your cousin will be highly gratified by the 
character you give her sex,” retorted the doc- 
tor, drily. / 

The mysogonist made no reply, and the 
momentary displeasure of his friend evapo- 
rated as he marked more attentively than he 
yet had done, the changes that seven years of 
absence had wrought upon Fritz Fielding’s 
handsome face. 

The dark eyes that he remembered so frank 
and joyous, now were habitually haggard and 
gloomy. Upon the temples, left bare by the 
thinning hair, sorrow had written her story in 
hieroglyph as pregnant, and as undecypher- 
able as the archives of the Pharaohs. The 
magnificent Eastern beard, almost hiding the 
cynical lips, was thickly sown with silver, and 
the voice, of old so hearty and full of mirth, 
had deepened in tone, and taken on a weary 
and bitter strain, not so obvious in the first 
hours of reunion, as now that the conversa- 
tion had assumed a more personal tone. 

Doctor Gray, as his friend had said, was a 
prosperous man; more than that, he was a 
happy man—two conditions well adapted for 
developing the selfishness inherent in human 
nature; but also he was a kind!y-tempered 
and warm-hearted man, and as his eyes now 
scanned with a new appreciation the altered 
face before him, and mentally compared it 
with that of the youth who had grown into 
manhood beside him, and had ever been the 
dearest friend of those joyous yehrs, his con- 
science smote him that he had not sooner per- 
ceived the change and proffered the sympathy 


whose need as he now began to suspect, had- 


brought home from the antipodes the weary, 
way-worn man before him. 

“T say, old fellow, whut isit, any way ?” 

The tone, the words, no longer those of the 
fashionable physician, but ringing with the 
boyish heartiness of old student days, struck 
a chord in the traveller’s heart that in the last 
four-and-twenty hours he had bitterly told 
himself was forever silenced. 

He looked up suddenly and held out his 
hand. 
* “T beg your pardon, Ned.” 

“My pardon, Fritz—for what ?” 

“My thoughis. I fancied you were—” 

“No matter (what,” hastily interposed the 
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other. “Like enough you'll think so again 
to-morrow, and I’d rather not know, though 
I can guess. You forget, Fritz, that we men 
of the West never are at a standstill, like 
everybody and everything in the dead East. 
Seven years, I see it now, has changed the 
face of everything here, and [dare say you 
thought to find us all just as you left us. But 
the heart is the same, Fritz, if only you will 
be satisfied to see it under another form. 
You believe that, old fellow.” 

“IT see, I see, Ned. I was a fool, as I have 
been all my life, that’s all.” 

“ Nota fool, but an idealist, as Varney sald.” 

A knock at the door. 

“Well!” 

“Mrs. Gray sent me to tell you, sir, that it 
is after ten, and the carriage will be here in 
half an hour.” 

“Very well, I shall be ready. Come, Fritz; 
I kuow you don’t fancy it, but it’s far better 
for you to go to this pow wow than to stay 
moping here. Besides, Fanny wont let us off 
if we wanted it. So go and get into your 
toggery.” 

“O, I’ve no notion of backing out,” said 
Fielding, re-assuming without apparent effort 
the indifferent and cynical air of the cosmo- 
politan, now become familiar to him. “One 
gets a little spoony talking over these oid 
times, but I’m all right now, Ned.” 

The doctor glanced at him with professional 
keenness as he turned down the gas, and 
smiled a little incredulously while saying: 

“T’m glad you don’t mind going to Mrs. 
Decatur’s. If you need anything more than 
you’ve brought ashore, my wardrobe is as 
much at your service now, as yours used to 
be at mine, fh the old student time. Those 
were jolly days in the Quartier Latin, Fritz.” 

“T’ve seen none since to match them,” re- 
sponded the traveller, with a laugh, and they 
separated to dress. 

Eleven o’clock tinkled the drawing-room 
pendule, and a Parisian grisette issuing from 
Mrs. Gray’s bedchamber followed down the 
stairs a jaunty debardeur, who a moment be- 
fore had left the doctor’s dressing-room. 

Entering the drawing-room they were en- 
countered by the stately figure of a Turk with 
flowing robes and jewelled turban, who grave- 
ly salaamed at their approach. 

“ Bismillah, alla il alla, on your head be it, 
and all the rest,” exclaimed the debardeur. 
“Upon my word I never should have guessed 
at your identity, friend Mustapha, or whatever 
your name may be.” 
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“Wor I,” chimed the pretty grisette with a 
merry liutle langh. “ But itis so absurd for 
you men to accuse us women of coquetryand 
vanity. As if Fritz didn’t know how becom- 
ing that turban is, and as for you, Ned, you 
never would have done admiring yourself, if 
I had not come and fairly pulled you away 
from the looking-glass.” 

“ Yes, so as to get a chance at it yoursel/,” 
retorted the doctor, and the three, in joyous 
mood, went down the stairs, to the waiting 
carriage. 

** Goodness, what a crowd!” murmured the 
grisette, as clinging to the arm of the debar- 
deur, she timidly essayed to penetrate the 
vortex of strange figures pushing in and 
pushing out of the door of the reception- 
room. : 
“There is Mrs. Decatur, but how ever are 
we to reach her? Come, Fritz.” 

“Leave me behind, Fanchette, just now. 
Til pay my respects by-and-by, but I must 
have time to get up my courage a little before 
taking the fatal plunge.” 

Then was no time for expostulation, as 
Robin Hood with Mald Marian on his arm 
had already replaced the Turk at Fanny’s 
side, and all her attention and activity were 
soon engrossed in the effort to keep herself 
from being entirely torn to atoms by the 
crowd, in whom the partial loss of identity 
involved in assuming a fancy dress, had 
apparently aroused a still more savage reck- 
lessness of the rights and comfort of other 
persons, than usually characterizes a fashio.a- 
able mob. 

An hour later, Doctor Gray after diligent 
search found his friend in acorner of the 
music-room, leaning wearily against the wall, 
and listening to the nonsense of a gay party 
gathered around the piano with such a look 
of intense scorn and disgust upon the small 
portion of his face left uncovered by beard 
and turban, as might well befit an Oriental, 
witnessing for the first time the follies and 
extravagances of a modern fashionable 
assembly. 

“Good heavens, Fritz, how bored you 
look!” ejaculated the doctor, {n a low voice. . 
“Bored! It’s worse than that, Ned. Girls 
and boys weren’t such fools ten years ago, 

were they.” 

“ Just the same thing, only then we were 
in it, and now we’re out,” retorted the doctor, 
coolly. “What you say now,I suppose the 
oldsters said then; of us, and by-and-by, these 
young folk will say it of the next set. But 
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come with me. I’ve been looking for you te 
show you a person that’s here.” 

“A person? Don’t introduce me then, I’m 
too sulky to-night to be civil.” 

“You needn’t be afraid. I’d no notion of 
introducing you. I hope she hasn’t moved.” 

“She? exclaimed the Turk, pausing con- 
temptuously. “J wont come. I’ve seen 
women enough to-night to last me till I can 
get on board ship again, and put the Atlantic, 
at least, between me and them.” 

“I dare say, but nevertheless you must 
‘ come and look at this one, to oblige me. 
You'll want to see her when I have told you 
about Varney ” 

“O, if it is that one,I should like to see 
her.” | 

And the friends slowly made their way 
through the long suite of apartments to the 
conservatory. This, as Mrs. Decatur was an 
eager florist, was an unusually large and well 
filled building, with a wide promenade be- 
tween the pyramidal flower-stand in the 
centre and the stagings at the side. Behind 
these again, was a narrow passage next the 
glass, intended for the convenience of the 
gardener, and seldom entered by visitors, as 
nothing was to be seen, except empty pots, 
water tanks, sponges, heaps of mould, moss, 
and the usual litter of a greenhouse. 

Into this narrow alley, however, the water- 
man now led the way, closely followed by the 
Turk. Arriving at the angle, formed by the 
long side and narrow end of the parallelogram, 
Doctor Gray paused behind the woodwork of 
the staging, and quietly motioned his friend 
to pass before him, and look down the trans- 
verse alley. 

The space between the back of the flower- 
stands and the glass had at this end been 
nearly filled with some large japonicas and 
other shrubs which the gardener had put out 
of the way until they should be in bloom and 
ready for exhibition. It was sheltered by 
these, and through the interstices of their 


branches, Fritz gazed, himself unseen, at the. 


solitary figure of a girl who stood at the other 
angle of the conservatory, leaning lightly 


ayainst the corner of the flower-stand; every: 


wave of her golden hair, and line of her 
draperies rendered distinctly visible by the 
light of the full moon, whose cold, calm radi- 
ance made a strange and blessed contrast 
with the feverish glare, that had for the last 
hour oppressed the eyes and brain of the 
unconventionalized traveller. 

She seemed a creature of the moonlight. 
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Tall beyond the wont of her sex, and very 
slender, her graceful form, was draped in a 
robe of ‘shadowy sea green gauze, whence 
arose her milk white neck and shoulders like 
a mermaiden rising through the waves. The 
graceful head, with its loosely flowing golden 
hair, swayed lightly forward, but the large 
hazel eyes were raised and fixed upon the 
moon, with a pleading anguish in their’ 
depths akin to that which curved the line of 
the faultless lips. Even the rounded arms 
hanging so straight before her, with the 
slender fingers nervously entwined, spoke of 
sadness, bitter sorrow, nay, despair. At her 
feet lay a small antique harp, and water lilies 
crowned her head, and drooped from her 
slender waist. 

At first, Fielding’s artist eye taking in the 
whole scene with its fantastic details, ex- 
pressed only unemotional admiration, as if 
that quiet figure had indeed been no more 
than the statue of asea nymph longing for 
the immortality she might never grasp. 

But as his eye, returning from the slender, 
tight clasped hands, dwelt with more minute 
scrutiny upon the pale, pure profile and the 
lifted eye, the traveller murmured a name—a 
name that had not erossed those cynival lips 
for seven long years, though never a day had 
shone, never a night had darkened in all those 
years bringing forgetfulness to Fritz Fielding 
of that name, and all that it implied. 

His eyes grew dark and glittering, and had 
the girl turned suddenly and beheld them 
shining at her through the dark green leaves, 
she might have fancied some evil thing lay 
‘hidden there, watching and waiting till he 
should make her his prey. 

Bat her own sad thoughts filled all the sea 
nymph’s consciousness, and still she stood 
motionless, her wistful, yearning gaze fixed 
on the unpitying moon, while as unswerving- 
ly the baleful eyes of the woman-hater shone 
from amid the glossy japonica leaves, bearing 
in their glances such scorn, and hate, and 
withering pity, as the men of old may have 
fixed upon a beautiful sorceress justly con- 
demned to die the death. 

And from the halls beyond, came sweeping 
fitfully the minor measure of the dance music, 
rising and falling fh cadence of wildest melody, 
the soul of all sadness sobbing beneath the 
harmony the inmost secret of the artist’s 
heart; and near &t hand, the heavy blossoms, 
conscious of the night exhaling their drowsy 
incense, till the air was burdened with the 
intoxicating perfume, And through the tinkle 


of the waterfall, came the far off ripple of 
girlish laughter, and the hum of many voices, 
vague as the wind that stirs the Summer 
leaves. 

Years of suffering, years whose passage 
had left a burning brand on heart and brain, 
a withering grasp on form and feature, had 
fled away, and the world-worn man again 
was tasting the boy’s delight, yet with a 
bitter, underlying consciousness that the 
dream was but a dream, and the waking close 
at hand, when an impatient hand plucked at 
his sleeve, and beckoned him to follow. 
Impatiently enough he obeyed. 

“Come away. If you look at her any 
longer before you koow her story, she will 
_ have you swayed like all the rest, and you’d 
better buy the most soulless doll in Con- 
stantinople than to give yourself up to this 
enchantress.” 

These words spoke Edward Gray half- 
lightly and half-angrily, as he led the way to 
a deserted alcove of the library, and seated 
' himself therein. 

“ Tell me about Varney.” 

The words were stern, even peremptory in 
their tone, but the doctor, busy with his own 
thoughts and purpose, did not notice more 
than their import. ‘ 

“So I am intending,” said he. “ And that 
is why I took you to see that girl. Fritz, I 
tell you that lovely as you saw her there, 
bewitching as you would find hes voice, her 
manner, her motion, and the thousand graces 
with which she lures her prey, no fiend can 
have a heart more cruel, a will more deter- 
mined, a mission more diabolical. She is 
accursed. Everything that loves her perishes, 
or creeps away with all the sunshine stricken 
from its life.” 

“ You have loved her,” said Fritz, coldly. 

“12 Do you know—. Well, yes, Fritz, I 
loved her for a month, and then she threw me 
by with all the purpose of my life drained out 
of me—a worthless husk, as I then thought, 
was all that remained for me; but, Fritz, you 
know it, I dare say, and I know it, too, for 
she told it mein so many words. I am not 
‘aman of large heart, or delicate organiza- 
tion enough, to long cherish a hopeless love,’ 
so she says. So, after a whit, I got through 
ii—after a sort. But that was all I ever shall 
know of love. Dear little Fanny—I am as 
fond of her as possible—but i¢’s not the same 
thing, you see.” 

“T see, yes. Go on.” 

“Her mother died when she was born. 


- helress. 
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Her brother, who worshipped her as I have 
heard, died while she was achild. At school 
if she fixed her love upon one of the many 
girls who admired her grace, wit and beauty, 
that girl fell ill, or met with misfortune, or 
suffered the penalty of her friend’s misdeeds. 

“She left school suddenly, on account of 
her health, and went away into the country 
to her grandmother. A year after, the grand- | 
mother died. But-in the meantime, she had 
tried her wiles upon a lad, a country boy, 
who lucklessly fell in her way. He used to 
meet her in her walks, and bring her flowers 
and bird’s eggs and such like rustic treasures. 
She, I suppose, would talk in her low voice, 
and smile, and sigh, and glance, and murmur 
words whose meaning was to be guessed, uot 
sworn to—O, I have seen it all, Fritz.” 

The doctor paused, and wiped his brow, 
moved beyond his wont. The other, looking 
at him with hard, cold eyes, neither spoke 
nor moved. 

“Then she used—the told me this herself— 
to find him in the woodland paths, lying upon 
the ground, and kissing the earth her fvet had 
trod. She dropped a handkerchief, no acti- 
dent I’ll be sworn, and going back to look 
for it, found this lad kissing and fondling it, 
as it had been herself. Then she showed the 
other side of her nature, and haughtily re- 
proved him for the presumption she herself 
had fostered. . 

“He writhed upon the earth at her feet, 
begging for one kind word, or token, or even 
look. She laughed, and left him there. The 
next morning they found him floating in the. 
river,and none but herself guessed at the 
secret of his death. 

“She told it to me herself, I say; and told 
it as coldly and calmly as if it had been a tile 
she had heard, but whose characters had never 
crossed her path. Then she came here tv 
live with her father, who, cariug for nothing 
but his money, has escaped the doum of those 
who love his daughter. ; 

“She was nineteen then, a beauty, and an 
Of course the world threw itself at 
her feet, and of course she first cajoled, then 
spurned it. I believe I was the first victim, 
and few have escaped as well. Others have 
died, have gone mad, have fled to the ends of 
the earth, or have turned misanthropes and 
worldlings—in fact, Fritz, there is hardly a 
variety of despair and woe, that has not over- 
taken the victims of this beautiful flend in the 
course of the last six years. And no one will 
be warned. | 
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“Varney was the last. She went to him to 
have her picture painted. I was inthe studio, 
and caught a chance to beg him to refuse. 
He stared at me, and accepted, joyfully. I 
saw then how it would be, and though I 
epoke to him that very night, and told him 
everything, begging him for God’s sake not to 
lose his heart to her, though I saw that his 
head was already gone, it was all of no use. 

“For months she played with him as a 
kitten does with a mouse. Luring him on, 
suaring him deeper and deeper, letting him 
believe what he would, and even while saying 
nothing, keeping him at her feet between 
hope and despalr, till the moment came when 
sbe tired of the sport, and then she let him 
speak, and when he had coined his very heart 
into words to tell his love, she crushed him 
with her cruel scorn. 

“That was her favorite way. She has a 
trick of repelling, even while she allures, so 
that no man dares overstep the limits she is 
pleased to fix, until the moment comes for the 
coup-de-grace, and then the poor fool blindly 
rushes on to the end. : 

“It was too much for Varney. He, at 
least, was ‘a man of large heart end delicate 
organization enough to cherish a hopeless 
passion ’ till it killed him. He went from her 
house and enlisted in a company recruiting to 
join a regiment then in the advance. The 
same night he came to bid me good-by, and 
if ever I saw a fellow doomed to die, he was. 
I never shall forget—no, not if I live a hun- 
dred years, the horrible sobs that shook him 
from head to foot, as he tried to repeat the 
words she said. I never saw a man suffer so 
in my life, Fritz, and I have seen all degrees 
of pain and misery, both mental and physical. 
I declare to you, I was glad when I heard, a 
month later, that he lay dead at Seven Pines. 
The same hour that I heard the news, I went 
to carry it to her. I told itas bluntly and 
directly as I could with words, and she—she 
looked me straight in the face, and said: 

“*Q, yes, I remember. The young man 
whom Iemployed to paint my picture. What 
other news have you this morning ?’ 

“If it had not been that her lips turned as 
white as her teeth, her nonchalance would 
fairly have forced me to belfeve that poor 
Varney had lost his wits, and fancied all he 
told me. But no, he lies there.in a bloody 
grave, and it {s she who has placed him 
there.” 

“ Und dies hat dte Lurelie gethan!” mur- 
mured Fielding. 
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“Eh, what? Lora Lee do you say? I 
didn’t remember mentioning her name. I 
hate her so I never do when I can help it.” 

“No, Ned, I was only repeating a line from 
a German ballad, brought to my mind by your 
story. Of the story itself, I do not now wish 
to speak. The third person whem I came 


home to see, is here, and I want to get the 


interview over. Supper is announced [ hear. 
Don’t look for me, I'll take care of myself.” 

Hastily ‘returning to the conservatory, 
Fielding found it, as well as the adjacent 
rooms, deserted by the supper-thronging 
crowd, and so utter was the silence that at 
first he feared the Undine had vanished also. 

Making his way down the alley silently 
opposite to that he had taken before, he came | 
suddenly upon her, still.in the same place, 
still holding unconsciously that attitude of 
mute despair, while now great tears rolled 
silently down, sprinkling the water lilies at her 
waist with sparkling dew, as she mutely 
invoked Heaven’s pity, or perhaps its wrath 
so it might cut short her woeful life. 

The noiseless step of the Turk brought him 
to her side, and it was not till the moonbeams 
flashed upon his gorgeous dress, that she per- 
ceived her solitude had been Invaded. With 
haughty grace, and instant self-possession, she 
silently made a movement as if to pass him, 
but disregarding it, the Oriental quietly stood, 
closing up the narrow path, while he mock- | 
ingly asked: 

“ Do the Lurelies draw their enchantments 
from the moon? The magicians of my native 
land turn rather to the stars.”’ 

“T will pass, sir, if you please.” 

“ Nay, be notin such haste. I bring youa 
message from beyond the seas, as in the old 
ballads the palmers gray: were wont to greet 
the fair, false dame of the absent knight.” 

“A message? And from whom ?” 

“From one who loved you with a boy’s 
fervor, and a man’s persistency. He said you 
would know that I came from him by this 
token.” : 

From his breast the Turk drew forth & 
small and curiously carved India box of 
sandsi wood, and as he open«d it the subtle 
perfume, breathing of all the Orient floated 
out upon the midnight air. Within, upon a 
lining of blue silk, lay a many-coiled ringlet 
of yellow hair, tied with a bit of blue ribbon 
embroidered at one end with the initials “ L. 
L.,”? and at the other, “ F. F.” 

Taking the box into her own hand, Miss 
Lee minutely examined its contents. Then 
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returning it, while a slight shudder ran 
through her frame, forcing her to lean for 
support against the flower-stand, she said, 
unsteadily : 

“And what message did the person who 
gave you that token send to me?” 

The Turk moved slightly, so that the moon- 
light, falling aslant, cast the shadow of his 
turban across his face, and answered, slowly: 

“TI hardly know, he bid me say so much. 
He charged me in the beginning, to recall him 
to your memory as he was when you first met 
him, hunting among the hills of the Chateau- 
gay; that summer, when, you at eighteen, and 
he at five-and-twenty, roamed the forest 
happy and innocent as two children, he telling 

you tales of the great world beyond the seas 

whence he had but.then returned, and you 
shily hoping for the time when you should 
visit those fair scenes with: him. Do you 
remember this, sweet ?” 

“ Go on.” 

“Nay, but do you remember? I was bid to 
make sure step by step, that followed me.” 

“I remember.” 

“That is well. Next I was to ask, do you 
remember when the time came that he must 
leave you for a few brief weeks, how you 
hung weeping upon his neck, and vowed that 
without his presence life were more a curse 
than a blessing, how you vowed again and 
again that he, and only he, should be your 
love, your lord, the master of your destiny ? 
Do you remember this ?” 

“Oshame! He never bid you. speak such 
words—never. Let me pass, I will not listen.” 

“Will you not hear the message I have 
come so fur to speak? rea a strange one, I 
promise you.” 

“Say it now, then. What matter these 
reminiscences ?” 

“Tt is not of me you should ask that; I am 
but the messenger, and I will do my errand 
in its due order, or not at all. Do yon 
remember that parting scene ?” 

“ Yes, yes; I remember it.” 

*T see that you do. Next, do you remem- 
ber another day, a month; mind yon, but 
four little weeks later, when your lover 
returning unexpectedly, leaving affairs that 
demanded his presence, because he could no 
longer be parted from you, hoping to give you 
a sweet surprise? Faith, you were too cun- 
ning for him then, Lurelie. It was he who 
was surprised and shamed, not you, when he 
found you seated beneath the very tree where 
you had kept many a tryst with him, and 


listening complacently to the clownish adora- 
tion ofa plough-boy. Do you remember this ?” 

“No,” answered the lady, quickly and 
haughtily. 

“No? A pity then that I have crossed the 
seas for nought. I may not do the message e 
unless all these incidents live in your mind as 


Clearly as in his to whom you gave this 


token.” 

He turned as ifto go, but in a sharp, clear 
voice, she bade him stay. 

“I remember the scene, but it was too 
harshly interpreted. That boy—” 

“ Nay, lady, I ask no explanation. I am 
but an ambassador. You remember, that is 
enough. | 

“ Next, I recall to your mind, through the 
weeks following the return of him you had so 
passionately vowed to love through all time, 
you made of the devotion he had so freely 
offered you, an instrument of torture and a 
subject of your merry scorn. Because he 
revolted at your allowing that rustic admirer 
to haunt your steps, you took him into your 
most familiar companionship, listened to his 
ignorant folly, as it had been the wisdom of a 
god, admired his boy beauty openly in his 
absence, by unmistakable inuendo io his 
presence. Well, I see that you remember. 
this, too, and I will not dwell upon it, though 
I might recall many a bitter scene of those 
last days, as they have been narrated to me, by 
him I need not name. 

““T pass to the end. The day when, worn 
out, exasperated, maddened by his sufferings, 
this man came to you, and bid you make an 
end of your summer’s sport; to give him in 
honest words your purpose regarding him; 
to choose once for all between the honest, 
manly love he still could give you, or—he 
would not say that clown, he did not insult 
you by supposing that more than your vanity 
bound you to one in every way your inferior, 
but the love of coquetry. He tried to touch 
your heart, he tried to rouse your pride, he 
recalled the vows you so joyfully had made 
to him, so short a while before. He exhausted 
himself in the effort to wake your better 
nature, and when he was silent, you stung 
him with your taunting laugh, and said,—do 
you remember,*Lurelie, the answer you made 
to the man, whose whole life hung in the 
balance waiting for your decision? Do you 
remember ?” 

“ Yes,” whispered the white lips. 

“You can correct me then if my memory 
should fail. I think that what you said was, 
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that if. your power over one mgm was as 
great as you now perceived, it would be a 
wonderful amusement for you to try the same 
spell upon others of the species; that he to 
_whom you spoke, had served right well fora 
summer’s pastime, but that in truth you had 
long been weary of him, and was quite ready 
to say good-by, especially now that he was 
forgetting his place, and assuming to control 
instead of obeying you, as was his duty. That 
as to the rustic of whom he spoke so dis- 
paragingly, you did not know—you had not 
resolved—you liked him better than you had 
at first intended. At any rate he whom his 
own words had just set free, had no longer 
liberty to question, or remark upon your 
course. 

“Then you mockingly held out your hand 
in ceremonlous leave-taking, and followed him 
to the door with a pleasant remark upon the 
autumn weather. These details are correct, 
are they not ?” 

The strength to hold herself upright had 
failed her, and as he spoke she sunk down 
almost at his feet, a shapeless heap, unmind- 
fall, in her great remorseful agony of pride, 
of form, and the cold reticence of years. She, 
who in all those years had never shed a tear 
till that night, sobbed at last. 

No sound, save those moaning sobe, the 
tinkle of the waterfall, and from the dancing 
hall, the low notes of a flute fingered by some 
amateur, lingering behind the rest. No sight, 
but the weeping woman, crouching at his 
feet, the moonlight glinting on her golden 
hair, and soft white neck and arms, while the 
crashed water lilies gave out their dying 
breath, to mingle with the sandal perfume of 
the casket still open in his hand. | 

At last it was in his grasp.’ The revenge 
that he had longed for, dreamed of, crossed 
the world to seek; he had it now, and richer, 
faller, fairer, than he had ever dared to picture 
even in his fervid faney. At his feet, his very 
feet, and sobbing her soul away, while he 
stood stern and calm. 

Sweet and fall revenge for all those years 
of wasted life and purpose, and even as he 
shaped the thought within his mind, he could 
have groaned with rage, to see how mean, 
and , and pitiful, it had turned, even in 
the moment of fruition. More than he had 

-ever hoped, and yet so very small, and already 
returning to gnaw at his own heart! 

Again! was ever he to spend himself in pur- 
suit of a vain Ideal, and grasp only a dis- 
illustonizing Real? was there no true-seeming 
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thing beneath thesun? The very disappoint- 
ment wrought in his heart new bitterness. 
At least he would gather all the fruit of his 
pitiful harvest. Was it not after all her fault 
that he suffered this fresh humiliation ? 

So he said yet more sternly: 

* You do not speak. Are my words true ?” 

“They are true. But O, have mercy—” 

“Mercy! What is the meaning of that 
word 2” he slowly asked. “Is it what drove 
the man of whom we speak from friends, and 
home, and hope, and even his own identity, 
and sent him to live at the antipodes, under a 
feigned name, and an individuality not his 
own? Is that the mercy you crave? Well, 
perhaps it is here in the message, you s0 
patiently have waited for. 

“ He bid me say to you that on the accursed 
day he first met you, he was young, both in 
soul and body. Fullof faith in God, and love 
to his fellow-man; full of generous impulses, 
and vigorous determination; full of hope, and 
confidence, and strength. 

“ And what ishe now? A man did before 
his time, embittered, warped stunted in moral 
and intellectual growth, indifferent alike to 
himself and others—no, for he holds most 
men in hatred, all women in contempt; the 
rained outline of a noble plan, the miserable 
failure of what should have been a triumphant 
success. A man whose abilities either idly 
rust,or turn toignoble ends; who has only 
abstained from vice because it failed to retain 
his apathetic fancy; aman witbout faith, or 
hope, or trust in his own soul, or belief in the 
honor of any man, the worth of any woman. 
And on you, Lora Lee, on your heart, and 
conscience, and memory, he lays the weight 
of this terrible destruction, this death in life, 
that has fallen upon him from your hand. 


‘And this is the message I have brought you 


from over the seas, and justified out of your 
own memories.” 





The crowd pouring out of the supper-room, 
encountered a strange, rude man, wrapped in 
a cloak, and wearing a turban upon his head, 
who with fixed eyes and uncompromising 
directness, jostled his way through their 
midst, with small regard to crushed dresses 
and aggrieved head-gear, till, reaching the 
hall-door he made an unceremonious exit, 

“Very odd!” and, “very disagreeable!” 
and, “what a brute!” and, “who is he?” 
“Nobody knows,” were the various comments 
that accompanied and followed him, and then 
the crowd, swarming)up stairs again, dispers- 
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ed themselves through the rooms, and present- 
ly two or three of her admirers found Miss 
Lee sitting on the marble bench in the con- 
servatory, watching the play of, the fountain, 
and of course took the opportunity to make 
many complimentary allusions to water 
nymphs and Undines, and one young fellow, 
fresh from a German college, took her little 
golden harp into his hand, and to a mimic 
accompaniment sang the song of the Lurelei 
with much applause, especially for the fair 
lady who bore the character. 

Then, protesting that she had not seen half 
her friends, she accepted one of the proffered 
escorts, and promenaded all the rooms, paus- 
ing here and there for a light word, a spark- 
ling jest, a graceful recognition, or a brief 


tilt of badinage, among her numerous friends. 


The world agreed that Miss Lee had never 
appeared to better advantage than on this 
occasion, and that none of the younger belles 
could in the least rival the peculiar fascination 
of her manner. 

So when she had made sure of her impres- 
sion, the woman of society gave herself time 
to, rest, and pleadfng fatigue and a headache, 
sent for her chaperone and her carriage, and 
went home, but not to sleep. 

“Well, sir Turk, that was a scurvy trick 
you played us last night,” remarked Doctor 
Gray, 4s his guest appeared at the late break- 
fast-table of next morning. : 

“ Probably you were shocked at seeing so 
many unveiled women,” suggested Fanny, as 
_ ghe prepared a cup of Mocha. 

“That was it. Will you wear a yashmak if 
I will show you how? I believe I have a 
Wwoman’s dress among my gear.” 

“O, certainly. It will be no great sacrifice 
for an aged matron like me, but I’m afraid you 
wont persuade the pretty girls to put them 
on.” 

“T shan’t have time for the experiment, my 
dear Fanny. I shall return in the Golden 
Horn.” 

“ Return! Why, Fritz, you are but just 
here. I thought you would stay a year, at 
least—or till you had outlived this absurd 
desire to expatriate yourself.” 

“As for sailing in the Golden Horn, old 
fellow, that’s all nonsense, you know,” inter- 
posed the doctor. “She’ll be off in a week, 
and as for you, you don’t stir out of this 
house, for, as Fanny says, a year, at least.” 

“T have no right to sucha welcome. I am, 
and shall be for many a day the happier for 
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your kind grords; but, I must go, and go at 
once.” | 

““ Nonsense, I say, Fritz,” roared the doctor. 
“T say you sha’n’t go, and no sane man dis- 
obeys his medical adviser. You're blue this 
morning, from dissipation, that’s all. You 
don’t have fancy parties in Constantinople, I 
take it, do you ?” 

“ No, nor many other institutions of civiliza- 
tion far more agreeable to a son of New Eng- 
land, than even fancy parties,” returned Field- 
ing, trying to shake off the deep sadness that 
oppressed him. 

“Then why in the name of all that’s queer, 
should you talk of deserting them, and us?” 
persisted the host. , 

“*] see a hand you cannot see, 

That beckons me away; 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

That says I must not stay,’”’ Yo 
repeated Fielding, laughingly; “but mean- 
time I will thank you, my fair cousin, for 
another cup of your excellent coffee. It is 
strange, but in seven years experience I have 
not learned to prefer the Eastern mode of 
preparing the national beverage. Ca/fe-au- 
creme is my idea of the nectar poured for the 
gods.” 

“T think you might be civil enough to add, 
that I am your idea of the Hebe that poured 
it,” pouted Fanny. 

“That was a truth that I only withheld 
because the obvious implication would be that 
Gray and myself were the gods to whom you 
served it, and though I believe Mercury 
dabbied a little in the healing art, 1 am pretty 
safe in denying any prototype of myself. to 
have sat in that august circle.” 

The door opened, and the servant appeared 
with a letter. 

“For me, James?” 

' “No, sir; for Mr. Fielding.” 

“Any answer wanted ?” a 

“No, sir. Here is the Times, sir.” 

“Yes, let me have it. Just ten minutes 
before my chaise comes round.” s 

And the busy doctor plunged headlong inte 
the army news, while Fanny, rising, said she 
must go to pay a morning visit to the nursery. 

Left to himself, Fritz quietly took up the 
letter lying beside his plate, and approached 
the fire. He had recognized the “hand- 
writing instantly, and in the two minutes that 
the letter lay there, he had resolved upon a 
hundred conflicting courses with regard to it. 
The last, was to burr it unread, and leaning 
upon the mantel-piece, his back toward his 
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host, he swung it between his thumb and. 


floger above the blazing coal. It was sealed. 
He drew it back to examine the device. 

A dove with an olive branch in its beak. 
An emblem of peace. What! was she sucing 
to him for peace, or was it a crowning 
sarcasm ? 

No matter, there was not, there could never 
be peace, between him and the woman who 
had so bitterly wronged him. Letter, and 
olive branch, and dove—all should burn to- 
gether, and if he could destroy with them 
those haunting memories !|— 

“By Jove, that’s splendid! Look here, 
Fritz, at this account of the last exploit of 
our fellows. A regular shindy, and we come 
off first best, of course. ‘ Battle of the Black- 
water,’ they call it—splendid name to put in 
the books by-and-by. Good luck to you, old 
fellow, I’m off. Behind time now, and shall 
hardly get round by dinner time.” 

As his friend spoke, Fielding slipped the 
hand still grasping the letter into his pocket, 
and turned to listen. Left alone, he stood 
moodily, looking down at the paper the doctor 
had thrown upon the table before him, but 
not caring to read it. 

“Battle of the Blackwater!” was not a 
fiercer battle raging at that moment in his 
own heart, blackened by years cf hoarded 
resentment, bitterness and vengeance? What 
cared he how many men had lost their lives 
in the struggle? Was not his own worse than 
lost ? 

Across the gloomy mood suddenly flashed 
a worn and sweet vision—a vague brightness, 
indefinite and evanescent, but inexpressibly 
ecothing. A dream—nay, too formless for a 
dream—a hope, nay, hope and he had long 
been strangers. What was it? A premoni- 
tion, a bright harbinger of some royal visitor 
hastening to greet him, the reflex of the silver 
wings of that pure dove, bearing the olive 
branch? Or was it that subtle fascination 


confessed in her by all on whom she once had . 


cast her eyes, wrought magic on him through 
that letter now crushed with his grasp ? 

Who can tell? Who shall solve the riddle 
of Man? Riddle, for whose solution the 
Sphinx still waits, looking with melancholy, 
inscrutable eyes across the desert for the 
Edipus who shall never come! 

Locking himself into his own room, with 
that strange glow still tingling at his heart, 
Fielding tore open the letter (avoiding tender- 
ly to break the seal), and read: 

“I knew you, Fritz, I knew you almost 
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from the first, and I thank you that you did 
not claim my direct recognition. I could not 
have spoken to you then, face to face, I could 
not now, and yet I must speak. I must 
express some of these burning thoughts that 
crowd my brain, or I shall go mad with them. 
Fritz, last night when you were gone and I 
came out among those people, I was mad. I 
kept it down, but I saw the glitter of my eyes 
in a mirror that I passed, and they told the 
secret. I longed to scream, and rave, and 
shriek out horrid laughter. When I was in 
the carriage I bit my arm to the very bone to 
keep down the maniac impulse that bid me 
fly'at my unsuspecting companion and mur- 
der her with my naked hands. 

“ God knows how I have lived through these 
hours just past. God only knows how I shall 
live through the years to come. O, cruel and 
merciless that you are, why did you not smite 
me dead then at your feet, rather than to 
leave me thus? Death in life, did you say? 
What think you then of living with the tor- 
ture that should walt till after death, gnawing 
at one’s heart. Tell me, Fritz, did she, that 
girl of whom you spoke, make you suffer like 
this? No, you could never, for you are a 
man, and we women, O, we have capacities 
of misery, at which you never guessed. 

“ Have I blasted all your life? Have I 
stolen hope, and peace, and trust from out 
your heart? Have I ruined the bright promise 
of your youth? O woe, woe to me that ever 
I was born. Better hadI died in my mother- 
less babyhood, better had Idied when your 
first kiss was pressed upon my lips. No other 
man has kissed me since, Fritz, not even my 
father—do you care to know it? No, for 
you hate and despise me now. You who 


-joved me so—you said you had loved me, 


even amid those terrible words last night. 
“And have I not suffered? O, Fritz, it was 
becayse my whole heart was one burning well 
of remorse, and longing for the joy forever 
passed away, that I have joyed to steal the 
love out of men’s souls, and send them desolate 
away. How should they presume to be 
happy, when life to me was one long misery, 
and you—I know no more than that you were 
far away. I had tried to hope that you had 
forgotten, and were happy, till last year my 
cousin, visiting Constantinople saw you, and 
heard, by accident of your lonely and misan- 
thropic (so he called it) life. Ah, me, in 
those few careless lines I read the story of 
your life since we had parted. I knew that 
the welght of my sin‘ had fallen onyou as 
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well as on myself. Whatcould I do? I could 
not weep and pray, as other women do. Why 
should God listen to me, an ‘unrepentant 


sinner? I became more reckless, more un-. 


relenting in my vengeance on the careless 
crowd pursuing me, than ever. You will 
have heard from Doctor Gray of that poor 
artist whom he loved. I did not know, Fritz, 
till too late, that he had been your friend as 
well. Would I have spared him, had I known? 


I cannot tell—I cannot sound the wicked: 


depths of my own heart. And yet I had been 
happy, not one of God’s creatures could more 
delight in goodness. I feel the longing to 
stir within me sometimes even now, to repent 
and turn to better things, and conscience 
stings my guilty rene with a sharp new 
pang. 

“But it ls too late—all too late, This 
world holds no hope that I may claim—and 
the other! Fritz, I would long to die, but 
that then I never could receive your pardon. 
Give it me, that I may ask God to grant me 
this one boon of death. 

“ Fritz, I would have asked it then, crouch- 
ing at your feet, had I dared, had I the power 
to form the words. Forgive me, O forgive 
me, that I go not despairing to my doom. 
Forgive me, that I may ask God to forgive 
me also. Forgive me, as you yourself need 
forgiveness of the Immortal. What shall I 
say to touch that iron heart, in what words 
shall I frame this agony of supplication, that 
could I express it, should move the very rocks 
to pity me? 

“See, I will lay my woman’s pride in the 
dust before you. I will tell you that I loved 
you then, and always, and now, most of all. 
That, last night, amid your pitiless reproaches, 


I could have kissed the hem of your garments 
had I dared. That to gain back for one year, 


the love I have lost, I would live out the rest . 


of my days in a prison, or a desert solitude. 
O, Fritz, I love you with my whole heart, 
and soul, and life, and this most secret treasure 
of my existence I lavish thus at your feet, that 
by it I may win that forgiveness without 
which I may neither live nor die.” 





“Doctor, caryou recommend to me a good 
house somewhere in your vicinity ?” inquired 
Mr. Fielding, twenty-four hours later of his 
friend as they lingered over a late breakfast. 

“A house! Bless my soul, my dear fellow, 
what do you mean ?” 

“T mean a house to live in with my wife.” 

“Your wife!” chorused the doctor and 
Fanny. | 

“Certainly. I have given up my voyage 
and my Circassian at one blow, and concluded 
to settle down in the most commonplace 
manner, 

“But whe is she?” chorused both the 
doctor and Fanny. 

“ You will be astonished, perhaps half as 


_Inuch so as I should have been two days ago 


to have my present determination foretold to 
me, and yet it is nevertheless true that I am 
to marry my old and only love, Lora Lee, 
in two weeks from this timo,” said Fielding, 
slowly. 

But thie feeble pen may never hope to justly 
picture the lady’s astonished delight, her 
sterner partner’s disapproval, only gradually 
merged in faith that “ Fielding after all can 
judge best for himself.” And so the curtain 
falls somewhat suddenly, upon the tableau 
sketched but not developed. 





YOUNG NORA. 





BY ELIZA F. MOBLARTY. . 





Young Nora sat gazing alone on the sea, 
Far over the waves from her cot on the shore; 
Her thoughts winged away to the “land of the free,” 
And she wept as she sighed, “ O, my Dermoat 
asthroe ! 


Think you now of poor Nora in sorrow and pain, 
As she waits for thy coming, but watches in vain, 
Though the winds are homeward blowing ? 


“This hapless day three years, my heart nearly 
broke, 
I stood here and saw you sail off to the west; 
Your blessings at parting, the fond words you spoke, 
Were light to my soul and a balm to my breast. 


For your coming I pray, love, through all the long 
day, 
When my labor is over each eve watch and pray, 
While the winds are freshly blowing.” 


A voice softly answered, “ My darling, I’m here 
To cheer thee, to bless thee, to guard and to love.” 
He clasped to his true heart his Nora 90 dear— 
The moon sweetly glanced from the cloud-land 
above. 


“sigh; 
“ Heaven smileson our meeting !"’ she said, with a 
As his lips pressed the maiden's none heard his 


reply, 
For the young night winds were.blowing. 
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Language of Flowers. 

The Primrose is, in the floral language, the em- 
blem of neglected worth. The Red Pink, of genius 
and talent. The Violet, of modesty. The Jas- 
mine, of amiability and grace. The Lily, of purity. 
The Evergreen Myrtle, of love. The Lilac, of 
bloom and joy. The Rose, of beauty and taste— 
by Nature and the Graces The Pansy, 

*s for Thoughts,” (as poor Ophelia says) be- 
ing a corruption of the French word “ pensee,” 
thought. It has, however, various other names, as 


“ Hearts-ease,” “ Forget-me-not,” and “ Love-in- 


Idleness,"’ under which latter name it is noticed by 
Shakspeare in his celebrated compliments to Queen 
Elisabeth. See “Midsummer Night's Dream,’’ 
Act II, Scene 32. 

The Wallflower stands as the emblem of fidelity 
in misfortune, because it attaches itself to the deso- 
late, to falling towers and monastic ruins. During 
the Reign of Terror in France, the misguided popu- 
lace, not satisfied with destroying royalty, attacked 
its very monuments, and scattered to the winds the 
ashes of sovereigns, which had been deposited un- 
der them in the sacred Abbey of St. Denis. Some 
years after this spot was visited by the poet Fren- 
euil, who found the sculptured fragments which 
had been thus defaced and thrown aside, covered 
over with fragrant wallflowers. See “Flora His- 
torica and Tombeaux de Saint Denis.” 

The Heath is an emblem of Solitude. The Daisy, 
or “ Day’s Eye'’ as it used to be called, because it 
went to bed and got up with the sun, has been an 
especial favorite with our poets, and is celebrated 
by Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Milton, Barns, Wordsworth and Montgomery, in 
strains that will not die. It isan emblem of con- 
tented innocence. The Gorse, with its yellow stars, 
blossoms throughoat the vear, and is the emblem 
of cheerfulness under vicissitudes. The Oak is the 
emblem of courage and humanity. 


The Hyoeiath’s for constancy, wi’ its unehengiag biue. 
—Buras. 


i iscusasd! wee Leaeas tase Cala Amar- 
anth, has been sometimes made to represent love 
and friendship. “ Its leaves,” says Gerald, “ resem- 
ble in colors the most faire and besatifal feathers of 
& parrot, especially those that are mixed with most 
sundrie colors, as a stripe of red, and a line of yel- 
low, and a ribbe of green, which 1 cannot with 
words set feorth, such ie the sundrie mixture of 
colors, that Nature hath bestowed in his greatest 
wllitie upon the flower.” 


The Cowslip is the symbol of pensive melanchely. 
The cowsalip wen that hangs her pensive head.— Afton. 


The love-sick cowslip her head inclines 
To hide a bleeding heart.— Hurdis. 


This last line alludes to the red marks, to “the 
crimson drops in the bottom of the cowslip,”” which 
Shakspeare speaks of. The Hawthorn or Mey- 
flower: 


The Hawthorn’s early blooms appear 
Like youthful hope upon Life’s year.— Drayton. 


The Hawthorn has been made the emblem of 
hope, because the Athenian maidens brought 
branches of its white flowers to decorate the brows, 
and formed flambeaux of its wood to light the 
chambers of their newly-wedded friends; and also, 
because the Troglodites were in the habit of bind- 
ing boughs of this shrub around the bodies, and 


. strewing blossoms of it over the graves of their 


departed comrades. The Poppy is the symbol of 
forgetfulness or consolation. The ancients, who 
regarded sleep as the great physician and restorer 
of human nature, were accustomed to crown their 
gods with a wreath of poppies. The Woodbine or 
Honeysuckle represents true love or steadfastness 
of affection. It is described by Chaucer as 


Never 
‘To love untrue, in word, in thought, in deed, 
Bat aye steadfast. — 


Mode of drying Flowers. 

A chest with a sliding lid is fitted with a wire 
gauze immediately under the lid, and the bottom 
is Pemoved. The box is placed with the cover 
down, and a layer of sand, which has been freed 
from dust, washed, and heated with one-half per 
cent. stearine—bdeing kept constantly agitated dar- 
ing the time—is scattered on the sieve. The sand 
must have been well saturated with the stearine, 
but must not contain too much of it, as at the sub- 
sequent heating the excess would separate and in- 
jure the flowers, etc. The latter are to be careful- 
ly placed on the sand, after which #9 much sand is 
to be added as will keep them and the twigs to 
which they are attached in their proper positions, 
and prevent them from ‘touching each other. 
When the box is filled, it is to be put for forty-eight 
hours in a hot place—a baker’s oven will answer 
well for the purpose. After this, the cover is drawn 
cautiously back, and the sand is allowed to ran 
through the wire gauze into a vessel beneath. If 
any grains of it remain attached to crevices in the 
flowers, leaves, etc., they are removed by gently 
tapping the box. The flowers, etc., are perfectly 
dried, but retain their colors so perfectly that they 
are well fitted to form bouqnete, etc. 
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Oyster Soup. 
Take a ehin of veal; put it in a pot with three 


quarts of water, two carrots and two onions cut up, 
pepper and ealt; boil it three hours; then strain it 
all through a sieve; add three quarters of a pound 
of butter braided in three table-spoonfuls of flour; 
stir it in, and give it one boil; have ready, washed 
out of the liquor, one gallon of oysters; strain the 
liquor into the soup; let it boil up; then put in the 
oysters, and atumbler and a half of white wine; 
give it one boil, and send it to the table very hot. 





Calf’s Head Soup, Brown. 

Strain the liquor the head was boiled in, and set 
it away until next day; take off all the fat; fry an 
onion in a little butter (in the soup-pot); dredge in 
a little flour; stir until brown; cut up two carrots, 
two onions, two turnips, gnd whatever is left of the 
head, in inch pieces; put them in with the stock, a 
dozen cloves, pepper and salt; boil it about two 
hours; braid up a little flour and butter; stir it into 
the soup, and boil about ten minutes; add half a 
tumbler of red wine; serve hot. 


Fried Smelte. 

Split them just far enough to clean them; lay 
them in salt and water, and let them remain an 
hour; then wash them clean, and wipe them dry; 
have ready two eggs beat up ina plate, and some 
cracker-crumbs in another plate; put about two 
pounds of lard into the frying-pan, set it om the 
fire until it is very hot, dip the smelts into the egg, 
roll them in the crumbs, and put them into the 
boiling fat; fry them a light brown serve them 
hot, with drawn butter. 

Tomato Soup. : 

Boil a shin of veal three hours, or take some 
soup stock. Cut up two onions, two carrots, and 
two turnips, and put with it; also pepper, salt, and 
one dozen tomatoes. oil this two hours, and 
strain it through a sieve. Toast some pieces of 
bread a light brown, eut ¢hem in dice form, and 
put them into the tureen. The soup should be 
turned on to the toast just Defore it is taken to the 
table, as soaking long spoils it. 


Fried Cod and Haddock. 

Cut the fish in pieces about the size to help at 
table; wash and wipe them dry; roll them in In- 
dian meal. Fry some pieces of salt pork; take out 
the pork, and put into the frying-pan some lard; 
when it is quite hot, put in the fish, and fry it a 
light brown; dish it with the fried pork; serve 
with drawn butter in a sauce tureen. 


Edge-Bone of Beef, 
Weighing ten pounds, should be boiled three 
hours, as this piece should be a little rare. 


‘ 


Brisket of Beef stuffed. 

A piece weighing eight pounds, requires 5 about 
five or six honrs to boil. Make a dressing of bread- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, a little mace, and 
one onion chopped fine and mixed with an egg. 
Put the dressing in between the fat and lean of the 


beef, and sew it up tight; flour the cloth; pin the 


beef up very tight in it; boil it five or six hours. 
When it is done, take the cloth off, and press it 
until it is cold® This is to be cut in thin alices, 
and eaten cold. 


Tripe. 

Be sure the tripe is well boiled, that is, very ten- 
der; if not, boil it until it isso; then eut it in 
pieces about four inches square; let it be quite 
cold; roll the pieces cornerwise; tie them with a 
thread; dredge them with a little salt and mace; 
roll them in egg and crums; fry in fat a nice 
brown; serve with a gravy of drawn butter, with 
a little lemon and tomato catsup boiled in. 





Roast Leg of Mutton. 

A leg of mutton, weighing ten pounds should be 
roasted two hours. When half done, turn the fat 
out of the roaster; then baste the meat with the . 
drippings. Make the gravy the same as for roast 
beef, or add a few spoonfuls of currant jelly and a 
cup of red wine. Ten minutes more should be al- 
lowed for every extra pound of mutton. 





Mutton Chops. 

Cut the saddle of mutton, separating each bone; 
trim off the thin fat; rub them over with yolk of 
egg and bread-crumbs; broil or fry them. Serve 
with gravy as for other chops. 





Saltpetered Tongue 

Requires five or six hours to boil. When dono, 
lay it into cold water three minutes; peel off the 
skin, beginning at the tip-end of the tongue, as it 
comes off much easier. 





Roast Saddle of Mutton. 

A saddle of mutton, weighing eight pounds, re- 
quires three-quarters of an hour to cook. The 
gravy is made the same as for a leg of mutton. 





Smoked Tongue. 

Smoked tongue should be laid in cold water over 
night; then put into cold water, and boiled four 
hours. 


Vermicelli Soup. 

Put a shin of veal, one onion, two carrots, two 
turnips, and alittle salt, into four quarts of water. 
Boil this three hours; add two cups of vermicelli, 
and boil it an hour and ahalf longer. Before serv- 
ing, take out the bone and vegetables. 
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Invention of the Telescope. 

Testimony as to the discovery of this instrument 
is somewhat conflicting. The general opinion ap- 
pears to be, however, that the invention is duo to 
Jansen, a spectacle-maker, of Middleburgh, in Hol- 
land, about 1590. The discovery is said to have 
been made in the following curious manner: The 
children of Jansen, while playing4n his shop, cas- 
ually placed a concave and a convex glass in such 
@ position, that, by looking through them at the 
weathercock, it appeared much larger and nearer 
than usual. Their exclamations of surprise excit- 
ed the attention of their father, who profited by the 
discovery, and soon obtained great credit for it. 
The celebrated Galileo, having, in 1609, heard of 
this new optical instrament, made several improve- 
ments in it, and first employed it for astronomical 
observations. Sir Isaac Newton effected still fur- 
ther improvements in 1663, and Dr. Hooke, Her- 
schel, and the Earl of Rosse, have each contributed 
something towards the attainment of its present 
wonderful powers. 

Ourious Means of Death. 

The different effect produced on living and on 
dead bodies by fire, is applied to this purpose. If 
the end of a finger or toe, for example, of a corpse, 
is exposed for a few seconds to flame, the skin will 
rise up in a mass, and form a very large blister, 
which will ultimately burst. The fluids of the body 
are changed to vapor by the heat—which never 
can occur during life, since they would be driven 
off by the vital force—and will continue to ooze 
out, at least antil the surface is reduced to the con- 
dition of a coal. It is cften very difficult to ascer- 
tain with certainty whether or not death has taken 
place, and persons have been buried alive through 
mistake. Thig method is considered to leave no 
doubt on the dajos ° 


Gloves. 

Although some anthors assert that gloves were 
used by the Chaldeans of old, yet the first distinct 
and reliable mention of them ia made by Xenophon. 
He tells as that the Persians, not content with pro- 
tecting their heads and feet against the cold, also 
covered their hands with thick gloves. When 
speaking of Laertes, Homer relates that “he wore 
the gloves on his hands to secure them from the 
thorns.” Varro, in his “ De Re Rustica,”’ remarks 
that “olives, when gathered by the naked hand, 
are better than those gathered with gloves.’’ The 
learned grammarian, Athenseus, writing in the 


third century, speaks of a celebrated bon vivant who 


made a point of coming to table in gloves, so as to 
handle and eat meat while quite hot, thereby gain- 
ing the advantage ef devouring more than the rest 
of the company. 


The invention of earthenware is of very ancient 
origin, for it is certain that, both in China and 
Japan, earthenware and porcelain of excellent 
quality were made long before the commencement 
of the Christian era; and numerous specimens, in a 
perfect state, were found in the excavations of the 
cities destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius in the 
first year cf the Emperor Titus. The art of mak- 
ing earthenware was introduced into England by 
the Romans, sufficient evidence of which was found 
in the establishment of the Staffordshire Potteries. 
China-ware was common in England in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and was imported by the East India 
Company in 1631. It was first manufactured in 
this country at Worcester, in 1751; and the method 
of transferring impressions from engraved copper- 
plates to the surface of the porcelain was there 
discovered. 


Dancing. 

It would be difficult to trace the exact origin of 
this art. It was practised at the solemn feasts of 
the Jews; and both the Greeks and Romans had 
their sacred and military dances. It was after-. 
wards adopted by many Pagan nations; and Chris- 
tians, ultimately, in Roman Catholic countries, 
celebrated certain festivals with dancing. England 
in the olden time was famous for its love of this, 
atmansement; the sport was usually kept up till 
midnight, and it was an invariable accompaniment 
of weddings. The well-known “ Sailor's Horn- 
pipe,”’ or something like it, can be traced to the 
ancient Britons, probably before the invasion of 
Julius Cesar. Italian dancing was first publicly 
performed in England in 1697. 





‘Gas in the baking of Porcelain. 


Experiments, which, during the last two years, 
have been made at large porcelain works in Bohe- 
mia, are considered to have proved satisfactorily 
that gas may be used effectually in the ovens in 
which porcelain and earthenware are baked and 
glazed. The heat obtained is found to be sufficient- 
ly intense, and, which is a great advantage, is 
thoroughly under control. No stains or discolora- 
tion is produced. The use of gas in this way is at- 
tended with a considerable saving. 





Fairs. 
Fairs were first occasioned by the resort of the 


people to the feasts of the dedication of churches; 


and therefore, in most places, the fairs, by old cus- 
tom, were held on the same day with the wake or 
festival of the saint to whom the church was 
dedicated, and, for the same reason, were kept in 
the churchyard. 


Goitor's Cable. 
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TERMS FOR 1865! 

With the present number, the DoLLaR 
MONTHLY enters upon its twenty-first vol- 
ume. Never before has it enjoyed so large a 
circulation as at the present time. Although 
we were obliged to raise the price with the 
October number, yet its circulation has con- 
tinued steadily to increase, and now we print 
nearly fifteen thousand copies more than we 
did one year ago. 

The terms of subscription for the year 1865 
will be $1.50 A YEAR; SEVEN COPIES $0.00; 
TWELVE COPIES $15.00; and an extra copy 
for every club of twelve. 

We will send THe AMERICAN UNION with 
the MaG@azIne one year for $4.00. THE FLAG 
OF OUB UNION with the MAGAZINE one year 
Yor $5.00. The NovELETTE and MAGAZINE 
one year for$3.75. The whole of the fore- 
going publications one year for $9.50. 

Each of these publications is distinct and 
separate, every article being expressly pre- 
pared for the publication in which it appears. 

REMEMBER THE TERMS! 


AMERICAN UNION and DoLLAK MONTHLY 
one year, for $4.00. . 

FLAG OF OUB UNION AND DOLLAB MONTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. 

NOVELETTE and DOLLAR MONTHLY, one 
year, for $3.75. 

The whole of these publications, one year, 
for $9.50. . 

FLAG OF OUB UNION.—This well known 
literary journal will commence the year 1865 
in a new form, and nearly double its present 
size. It will be a Super-RoyvaL Quakto of 
sixteen pages, printed on elegant book paper, 
from new type, which will be of such a size as 
to give more matter than any other ten cent 
paper in thecountry. For terms, etc., see last 
page of cover. 


REVIEW OF REMARKABLE RYENTS. 


To the great relief of all parties the presi- 
dential election passed off without serious 
disturbances. The defeated portion of our 
citizens took the matter in a just light, and 
after one or two days’ ruminating, were en- 
abled to laugh at the returns as they came in. 
The victors were not so jubilant as they might 
have been, but in moet instances treated their 
vanquished friends in a considerate and care- 
fal manner. Such a result, General Grant 
says, ls worth more than a victory; and we 
suppose that the gallant warrior knows what 
he says when he makes such a statement. 
The peaceable result of such an election must 
have its effect on the people of the Southern 
States, as well as Europe, and: prove to both 
that the North is in earnest in never consent- 
ing that the country shall be divided, much as 
some of our foreign friends may desire it. In 
speaking of separation, we notice that Mr. 
Foote in the Confederate Congress {s in favor 
of a union, offensive and defensive, with the 
North, so that the French may be driven from 
Mexico, Louis Napoleon humiliated, and 
Great Britain disappointed in seeing this 


country ruined, as Mr. Foote declares England 


is most anxious for the sight of such a calami- 
ty. To spite John Bull, he is willing that 
some such treaty should be made with the 
Yankees, showing most conclusively that he 
loves us more than he does our amiable cous- 
ins who live across the water and cry shame 
after reading the account of a battle in which 
gallantry was displayed on both sides. The 
people of the North might be willing to en- 
tertain some such proposition, Mr. Foote, after 
they find that it is impossible to conquer the 
South and restore the Union. At the present 


‘time the residents of the free States have sig- © 


nified ina most unmistakable manner their 
intention to continue the war for another four 
years, unless peace should come sooner. By 
that time both sections would be ready for 
most anything that would stop the flow of 
blood and allow the country to recruit its ex- 
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hausted strength. We all, however, want im- 


mediate peace, provided it can be obtained on 
such termsas our rulers have laid down. We 
pray for peace, and God will give it to us in 
his own good time.——Our finances are in a 


better condition than they were six months 


eince, yet the price of gold is higher than our 
necessities warrant. Mr. Fessenden having 
depended upon loans, instead of issuing cur- 
reacy, did much towards restoring the confi- 
dence of the country, and were we not cursed 
with an army of gold speculators, all of whom 
thould be in the ranks and subjected to the 
hottest fire that the enemy’s sharpshooters 
could bring to bear upon them, we should see 
the precious metal quoted at about 150, which 
woald stop importations in a measure, stimu- 
late home industry, and prevent the prices of 
all kinds of provisions from being carried to 
an outrageous point. But laws are unable to 
reach the wretches who dabble in gold, so we 
must endure all, and rejoice when some 
sharper is ruined by the rise or fall of the 
precious metal. May the time soon come when 
a greenback will be worth its face in gold.——. 
We don’t think that Brazil will be inclined 
to make much fuss about the seizure of the 
Florida in one of her ports, because the Em- 
peror of Brazil and most of his officers have 
been friends to us, and have spoken many 
kind words in our favor, during the past three 
years. Wehad no more right to seize the 
Florida, while lying in port, than the English 
had to destroy our vessels While under the 
guns of the forts in Fayal and Valparaiso, 
and a dozen other places, during our wars 
with Great Britain. But if it was a breach 
of international law, it was a glorious act, and 
we thank the gallant sailors who performed 
it. We would apologize to Brazilin a sincere 
manner, but stili—hold on to the Florida. 
Diplomacy may settle the matter, and thus 
keep the fingers of foreign nations out of the 
dish. We notice that John Bull has already 
put on his judicial frown and Is indignant, as 
a matter of course, fur no government must 
follow in his footsteps and destroy vipers 


wherever found. John is not on good - 


terms with Brazil, so will haye but little 
influence at the court of the emperor, but 
France may have a word to say, and we may 
be assured that it will be a crafty one.-—— 
Europeen affairs are not in a settled state, 
and at any time we should not be surprised 
to hear that war had commenced. The 
Franco-Italian treaty gives Austria much 
uneasiness, and a general European restless- 
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ness is the result. The Poles have turned 
barn-burners, like those fllustrious gentle- 
men who created so much sensation in New 
York, some few. years since. The insurrec- 
tion has been put down, trampled upon with 
fire and sword, while the flow ef blood has 
been like small rivulets of water. Russia has 


_ ho sympathy with rebels in arms. A volley 


or & rope soon puts troublesome revolutionary 
spirits at ease, in truth, sleeping so quiet that 
they will not awaken till the last trump is 
sounded. The empire is peace.——The Dantsh 
question is not yet settled. In fact, Pruseia and 
Austria seem to be waiting to see which can 
make the most out of the gallant little nation, - 
betrayed into a war and its present humiliat- 
ing condition through the ald of England, 
which promised assistance and then declined 
rendering it because France refused to join in 
the struggle. The Danes have no reason to 


love England after such a cruel desertion.—— 


The Southern heart is fired at the present 
time at the proposition before the Confederate 
Congress to arm the slaves. Most of the 
papers oppose the project and contend that it 
will come to no good, even hinting that it 
would be the means of compelling our govern- 
ment to call for more men. Mr. Davis, in 
his message, recommends arming a portion of 
the blacks and holding them in reserve, but 
he does not think it worth while, when so 
many white men are outside of the army, to 
force blacks into it, evidently fearing to trust 
them. He recommends that editors and 
printers be placed in the ranks, and O, what 
acry has gone up from those valiant men 
who have sat in their sanctums, and urged 
the shedding of blood and an undying resist- 
ance to the tyrants who have invaded their 
country. The fact of it 1s, the Confederate 
editors are willing that all the Southern 
Confederacy should fight, but they don’t care 
to be included. Success@to Davis’s scheme. 
Put them into the ranks and let them know 
the hardships of a soldier’s lif. The “ fired 
hearts ” would soon grow cold, and whiskey 
would fall in priee. 
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Bap Luck.—The Lewiston Journal says a 
man went into a restaurant there, ate his 
dinner, fumbled about his pockets a long time 
for something to pay for it with, and at last, 
looking into the proprietors face, he said: 
“Well, tis always my darned luck to be oat 
of money when I wantsome!” and turned on 
his heel and left. 
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BEES AND THEIR HABITS. 

During the last summer much attention has 
been directed to the culture of bees. Farmers 
who never cared to meddle with the industri- 
ous little insects, looking upon them in the 
light of unprofitable pests, dangerous to have 
around the house, have had occasion to alter 
‘their opinion, and are now studying the most 
reliable of methods for taking care of hives 
during the winter, so that the swarms will 
come out in the spring in good condition, and 
prove a source of profit to their owners next 
summer. ‘The high price of honey and butter 
has been instrumental in causing this change, 
and as it is one that we have long desired, we 
give a few hints relative to the habits of bees, 
selected from the writings of one who pro- 
fesses to know all about the honey-making 
insects. He says: There are three classes of 
bees in a hive: the queen bee, the drones or 
males, and the workers, which are of neither 
gender, with a few occasionai exceptions, aris- 
ing from causes which will be mentioned 
presently. The queen bee may be readily 
distinguished from the other members of the 
hive bv her size,she being about twice as 
large as the commoners. Without venturing 
to say positively that this depends solely on 
the size of the cell in which the egg is depos- 
ited, and to the larva issuing from it being fed 
on a different kind of food, it is almost certain 
' that this is the case. The royal cells are 
placed in a different position to the other 
cells, are considerably larger, and built near 
the centre of the hive. The worms hatched 
from these eggs are attended by the other bees 
with especial care, are more abundantly fed, 
and with a food which is sald to be better in 
quality from that supplied to the other larve. 
When the time arrives for them to spin their 
cocoons, the entrance to the cells is closed 
with peculiar caré. The transformation hav- 
ing been complete@ the royal occupant pro- 
ceeds to cut her way out, an operation she is 
not long in completing. Supposing, as does 
occasionally happen, that two queens issue 
from their respective cells at the same time, 
their first act, as soon as they have had a little 
breathing-time, is to attack each other. The 
war is to the knife. There is no compromise, 
no surrender; the least fortunate, or the 
weaker, invariably receives her deuth-wound. 
During this contest the workers assemble 
round them, and, while observing a rigid im- 
partiality between the combatants, effectually 
prevent either of them from escaping from the 
ring until one has achieved the victory, whom 


they forthwith accept as their future sover_ 
eign. On noaccount will they tolerate the 
presence of more than one queen in a hive at 
the same time. A close observer says that the 
queen selects her husband from among the 
drones, and flies away with him to spend their 
brief honeymoon among the flowers. This is 
a pretty assumption, but hardly capable of 
proof; it is more probable that polyandry is 
practised among bees on a very extensive 
scale. At the end of the summer, when the 

functions of the drones, whatever they may be, 
are at an end, they either, recelve an intima- 
tion to quit the hive, or some instinct tells 

them that mischief is brewing against them, 
for they assemble in groups and await their 

fate with the numbness of despair, or from a 

vague feeling that they can offer something 

like an effectual resistance if they are associ- 

ated in a body; probably the latter is the case ; 

for, otherwise there is nothing to prevent 

them from abandoning the hive. As they 

have no stings, of course they have not the 

shadow of a chance when the contest begins, 

and they therefore fall easy victims to the 

workers, though they do sometimes offer a 

determined resistance; preferring apparently 

to die in defence of their right toa domicile, 

to becoming homeless vagabonds, whose in- 

evitable fate is to perish of cold. 

After swarming, and when securely hived, 
the bees first satisfy themselves that their 
queen is with them. Then they lose no time 
in making the hive air and water tight. With 
& viscous substahce called propolis which they 
collect from the leaves of willow, lime, and 
other trees, they coat the interior of it in the 
most perfect manner. One of the bees, who 
may be considered the architect, next lays the 
foundation of the plates. These are arranged 
vertically, and extend downwards from the 
roof of the hive, and from side to side. To 
economize space, one plate serves as the base 
for two sets of cells, which are, of course, built 
at right angles to it. The shape of these cells 
is that which our reason enables us to perceive 
allows the very largest number to be crowded 
into a given space. The royal cells—that is 
to say those which are intended for the recep- 
tion of the eggs from one of which the future 
queen is to come—are, besides being larger, 
different in shape; and, instead of being built 
on the plate like the other cells, are attached 
to the cells themselves. As by this arrange- 
ment the mouths of several cells are closed 
and rendered useless, the royal cells are no 
sooner abandoned than they are cleared away 
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and common cells built on the spot. The de- 
sire to economise space is exceedingly strong 
in the bee; not only are the cells of the form 
best calculated to gratify this instinct, but the 
walls, though very tough, are wonderfully 
When five days old, the queen begins to lay 
eggs, an operation which is performed with 
considerable ceremony. Her majesty, attend- 
ed by as many workers as can conveniently 
witness her proceedings, first examines the in- 
terior of every cell, to ascertain that itis in 
proper order, and having satisfied herself on 
this head, she turns round and backs into it, 
her attendants ranging themselves before the 
entrance, and waiting her exit with respectful 
immobility; though Wildman, whose oppor- 
tunities of observing bees have been very 
great, says they bow the head before hef, and 
caress ber with their feet and trunks while she 
is engaged in this interesting duty. The num- 
ber of eggs which she deposits on one day 
differs from another; but, assuming that she 
enters on the average two hundred cells a day, 
it will be seen that she pays dearly for the 
@onors accorded her; and, barring accidents, 
this duty is continued from the commence- 
ment of the warm weather until the end of 
August. 

A little attention to the habits of bees will 
enable most any one to understand them. 
We intended to speak of saving the honey, 
but this article is already too long, and we 
must reserve some facts for another paper. 





LIFE IN FLORIDA. 

A correspondent, who claims that his lungs 
are weak, and who fears the effect of our win- 
ter months, asks us a few questions respect- 
ing “Life in Florida” at the present time. 
We should have supposed he could have gain- 
ed all the information that he desired from 
the stories of correspondents in the daily 
. papers, and the tenor of those letters has been, 
for months past, to the effect that the Union 
forces, stationed at St. Augustine and one or 
two other places, made a raid towards the 
interior of the State, met the Confederates, 
were defeated, and retreated with honor and 
some loss. 

Bat we {magine that our correspondent is 
more anxious to learn if life in Florida will 
be the means of saving a life than to hear of 
raids and battles. As far as our information 
extends, wo believe that the winter months 
passed in certain parts of Florida, like St.. 
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Augustine, are conducive to health, and that 
those who suffer with weak lungs will find 
benefit from the mild air of the State. 

Before the rebellion, the inhabitants of 
Florida used to enjoy life in a peculiar man- 
ner, A family, or several families, with their 


‘attendants, a supply of food and other essen- 


tials, provided themselves with tents, and 
formed a little social encampment on the 
banks of some inviting stream or lake, where 
they lived for a week or two, amusing them- 


selves with hunting or fishing, and growing 


fat upon the fruits of their sport; luxuriating 
in the purest of baths, and reposing amidst 
the loveliest scenes that nature can provide. 
The one great drawback to their perfect 
felicity was the danger of being in their turn 
devoured by insects, but the inhabitants eith- 
er got used to the insects, or the insects to 
them; and as their purpose was enjoyment 
rather than occupation, the dolce far niente 
was greatly interrupted by the necessity of 
perpetual fanning in self-defence. 

We would not recommend consumptives to 
undertake such a course of enjoyment, for 
they might find it dangerous on account of 
guerrillas and straggling Union soldiers. The 
best course to pursue, if a visit to Florida is 
determined upon, is to obtain the consent of 
government, so that a landing can be effected 
at some of our ports, and then pay strict at- 
tention to the regulations prescribed by the 
physician. ° 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 

Windows are kept free from ice, by paint- 
ing the glass with alcohol, with a brush or 
sponge. Odors from boiling ham, cabbage, 
etc., are prevented by throwing red pepper- 
pods, or a few pieces of charcoal into the pot. 
Percussion caps are found to poison children, 
if swallowed. Pigeons are hatched in eigh- 
teen days; chickens, twenty-one; turkeys, 
twenty-six; ducks and geese, thirty. <A ce- 
ment which is a good protection against 
weather, water, and fire, to a certain extent, 
is made by mixing a gallon of water with two 
gallons of brine, then stir in two and a half 
pounds of brown sugar, and three pounds of 
common salt; put it on with a brush like 
paint. Put potatoes of equal size into water 
while boiling; when done, pour off the water, 
scatter in some salt, cover the pot with a 
coarse cloth, and return it to the fire for five 
minutes, when they are ready for the table; 
even watery potatoes are thus made mealy. 
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. Garts and Saucies. — 





THE SAILOR AND HIS LOVE. 


A sailor who goes down to the sea (on the 


Ohio river), on board a gunboat, recently be- 
came enamored of a fair young damsel, who 
superintends a sewing-nmiachine in a certain 
dress-thaking establishment in Cincinnati. 
How shall we describe the youthful pair? 
Perhaps it would be as well todo it with a 
lead pencil. ‘The sailor he was tall, and expo- 
sure to the Southern Confederacy and plug 
tobacco had given an Olivia tinge to his cuti- 
cle. (Rather cute to call the face by that 
name, isn’t it?) He donned jhis suit of blue 
with becoming grace, and wore his cowhide 
boots thick upon him. The third day comes 
a frost—but let us not anticipate. As the 


young lady was not wrapped up in the sailor © 


to any alarming extent, in short didn’t love 
him, a description of her is scarcely necessary 
to our story. We will say, however, that she 
was exceedingly intellectual with that sewing 
machine, and had an engaging way in doing 
general housework. 

The sailor loved her and he didn’t know It. 
She never told her love—nor anybody else— 
what her feelings were towards the sailor, till 
one autumnal afternoon in the fall, during the 
fore part of October, when—but we anticipate 
again. 

One day, while her maiden meditations 
were fancy freeing to the hum of her machine 
(she was to hum there), a billet-doux, enclosed 
in a government envelope, was placed before 
her. It came from her love, who is a sailor 
boy, and notified her to be in readiness, for on 
the coming afternoon she might expect him 
to “call for her.” Anticipating a visit to 


the matinee at Pike’s, or a street railroadex- | 


cursion at the least, she paid a little more at- 
tention to her personal appearance on the 
afternoon named, and when the tall, tanned, 
timid, trembling tar appeared, she was resplen- 
dent in new harness, with all her perfections 
on her head. The tar had ashipmate with 
him—had she caught a tar-tar ?—and was ac- 
companied by a third person spoken of, who 
proved to be a justice of the peace. 
Explanations set in. Her sailor boy had 
. come to marry her; that’s what he meant by 
calling for her. He wanted her to be the 
sharer of his shares and the jawer of his joys. 
She shrieked, tore the basting out of a dress 


waist that had been cut bias, laughed hysteri- 
cally, and said she couldn’t see it. The sailor 
implored. Her attention was respectfully so- 
licited to several packages of postal currency, 
two dollars and a half in a package, the sav- 


- ings of six months’ gunboating. She gazed 


upon them with undazzled eye. He assumed 
a despairing look, and darkly hinted at the 
facilities, always within the reach of gunboat- 
ers, for washing off this mortal coil. She 
was inexorable still. The sailor, finding his 
matrimonial scheme a failure, fled from the 
destroyer of his peace, and was last seen bury- 
ing his woes (also his nose) in a tumbler. The 
maiden, happy and free, still continues to 
paddle her own sewing machine. 
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A BLACK SURPRISE. 


Some months since, when Lucretia Bo 
was being done with slow murder at the How- 
ard, the deathlike silence which prevailed was 
suddenly interrupted by the sobbings of some 
tender-hearted female whose sympathetic soul 
was keenly alive to the unfortunate condition 
of the aforesaid victims. A modest young 
man began to be interested in discovering the 
female whose heart, like his own, was s0 sus- 
ceptible to human feeling. Whilé the young 
Romeo was looking round from the parquette 
and scanning the countenances of the fair 
ones, he thought he experienced a sensation 
as if something was upon his head. Raising 
his hand, he found to his delight, that some 
young lady had accidentally dropped her cam- 
‘bric handkerchief from the box directly above 
him. 

Our young Romeo soon began to discover 
there was an opportunity for him to display 
his gallantry; he arose,and after privately 
pressing the cambric to his lips, extended it, 
delicately secured between the tips of his fin- 
gers, for the fair claimant to take possession 
of. At this moment a head protruded over 
the gallery above, and cried in a low but dis- 
tinct tone, “ Chuck it up, sah!” The young 
man suddenly raised his eyes, and beheld the 
blackest wench that ever white man looked 
upon. It is needless to add, that he dropped 


. almost lifeless into his seat, and a favored few 


who chanced to witness this ludicrous scene, 


burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. ~ 


A BRACE OF PUNS. 


Dr. Barton, warden of Merton College, was 
the oddity of his time. Of the puns belong- 
ing to Dr. Barton, we believe that the follow- 
ing is little known. As he was aman of very 
remarkable insensibility, people told him eve- 
rything that happened. A gentleman coming 
one day into his room, told him that Dr. Vow- 
el was dead. 

“What,” said he, “ Vowel dead? Thank 
God, it is neither u nor 4.” 

Dr. Everleigh, who with his family was 
some years ago at Weymoutd, gave occasion 
to old Lee, the last punster of the old school, 
and the master of Baliol College, Oxford, for 
more than half a century, to make his dying 


pan. Dr. Everleigh had recovered from some 


consumptive disorder by the use of egg diet, 
and had soon after married. Wetheral, the 
master of University. College, went to Dr. 
Lee, then sick in bed, resolved to discharge a 
pun which he had made. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “ Dr. Everleigh has 
been egged on to matrimony.” 

“Has he?” said Lee; “ why, then, I hope 
the yoke will set easy.” 

In a few hours afterwards Dr. Lee died. 
The yoke did set easy on Dr. Everleigh, for 
he had a most amiable wife. 





A TERRIBLE FAULT. 


The bright orb of day had just sunk to rest 
beneath the western horizon, in all the glori- 
ousness of that delightful season of the year 
known ds Indian summer. A few rich, mel- 
low tints of its departing beams still lingered 
as if not willing to leave the fair scene, and 
gave to it such an air of beauty as to make it 
seem equal in splendor and magnificence to 
some of those wondrous fairy tales of the beau- 
tifal sunsets that make glad the heart of those 
that rove in the vale of the Enchanted Isles. 

It was Saturday night, and the labors of the 
week were endef. The holy hour of twilight 
came on apace, and darkness began to over- 
shadow the land. At this time, could you 
have been in the parlor of a neat and modest 
little cottage half hidden by shrubbery, you 
would have beheld a scene of such surpassing 
loveliness as would have made this earth 
seem like heaven. 

A young bride, about whose pathway had 
bloomed the flowers of scarce efghteen sum- 
mers, was reclining upon a luxuriant ottoman 
which yielded to the touch as the light quiv- 
ering leaf of the aspen yields to the perfume- 
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bearing breezes that are exhaled from the 
midst of the bowers of the sunny southland. 
She was lovely even beyond her sex, her.dark 
raven tresses fell over a neck as white as the 
drifted snow. The winds of summer had not 
been permitted to visit her too rudely, and 
she seemed to be one in whom was to be real- 
ized all our ideas of loveliness and perfection. 

By her side sat her husband, a noble-look- 
ing young man, and one well worthy of such 
abride. His brow bore the impress of thought 
and even then wore a careworn and thought- 
ful expression. He arose and paced the room 
to and fro, like one who is suffering from the 
gnawings of a mind diseased. His fair wife 
jJooked on with feelings of fear and surprise, 
and essayed in vain to speak words of com- 
fort and encouragement to his troubled spirit, 
or to find out the occasion of his sorrow. 
But her suspense was not of long duration. 
A sorrow such as he felt is like a volcanic fire, 
which, though it may slumber long, must find 
vent. Confronting his wife, he finally gave a 
broken utterance to the feelings of hi#heart. 
“ Labelinda,” said he, while his frame seemed 
swayed by struggling emotions, “a true and 
faithful wife have you been to me, but now, 
alas, you have provided for me no clean shirt 
for Sunday.” 





A TOUGH STEAK. 

A genius, with his castor knowingly cocked 
to one side of his bullet-head, a leer in his eye, 
and a devil-may-care contour generally, came 
into a cheap eating-house down town the 
other day, and bawled out: 

“Sa-a-ag, look a-here ?” 

vll you have, sir?” quoth a white- 
aproned chap, rushing at the customer. 

“What ye got?” 

“Moet everything, sir—ham, eggs, codfish, 
chicken, goose, turkey, roast beef, and—” 

“ Well, look a-here, old feller—” 

66 Sir 9°” 

“Look a-here; you got any pork steak or 
fried taters ?” 


“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Fried oysters and lobster salad ?” 

“Yes, sir.” + 

“ Well, look a-here, how about steaks, eh ?” 
« Good beef steaks, sir.” 

“Good ?” 

“ First rate.” 


“ Well, look a-here, old feller, you just bring 
that steak I had here last Monday—rale gutta 
percha; broke two front teeth on it first bite; 
but I’ve got my molarg steel set and sharpened 
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now, and I’m going to walk into that old steak 
like a saw-mill. Fetch it on, why don’t yer, 
sa-a-a-y !” 

How it came on we didn’t stop to see. 





' TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


A loafer whose unspeakables exhibited un- 
deniable marks of the encroachments of time 
and the want of good housewifery, lately called 
at one of @ur dailies and inquired: 

“Wow much do you charge to put an ad- 
vertisement in your paper ?” 

“ One dollar, sir,” was the answer. 

“TI want to advertise my wife, and I thought 
as I should have considerable of that business 
to do, I would call and see if I could get it 
done cheaper.” 

“Ah! you have several women to adver- 
tise ?” 

“No, but ’m going to apply for a divorce, 
and that will.have to be advertised, you 
know.” 

“‘Yesg but how long has your wife been 
gone ?” 

“ Ever since last May.” 

“But it requires wilful absence for three 
years to sustain a petition for a divorce.” 

“ Does it?” said the fellow, and his lip drop- 
ped; he crammed his hands into his trowsers, 
shook his head and muttered: 

“ How’s that, mister?” said he. “Did you 
say total abstinence for three years ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ Well, then I guess I'll waita spell.” 

And he left to take a drink. 


———— DOO I 


THE GOAT AND THE MIRROR. 


A few days since, a thrifty citizen of West 
Troy, desirous to please his better half and 
properly adorn his palatial residence, pur- 
chased a twenty-five dallar mirror, which was 
cheap and just suited her. The purchaser 
concluded to carry the mirror home himself, 
and not to trust the transmission thence to 
the perils of a porter. With tired muscle and 
pouring sweat, he arrived at the St. Charles 
Hotel corner. The ferry boat was on “tether 
side of Jordan,” and the owner of the pre- 
clous mirror was thirsty; therefore the mirror 
was stood up against the hotel stoop on the 
sidewalk, and a small boy bidden to watch it, 
while its owner stepped into the St. Charles 
. bar to get “ suthing to cool hisself with.” At 
this unlucky moment a large billy goat that 
enjoys the freedom of the city, and is familiar 
to all the residents in that vicinity for his 
famous “bucking” powtrs, came leisurely 


walking down the sidewalk. The smajl] boy 
in charge of the mirror fied on the double 
quick, in serious apprehension of being buck- 
ed. The goat kept on his career until he 
caught sight of another goat reflected in the 
polished surface of the glass. Then he step- 
ped back some dozen feet, reared aloft his 
caudal appendage, gave three or four prelim- 
inary shakes of the head, and rushed on his 
shadowy adversary with a power of buck, 
which of all the creatures of the animal king- 
dom goats alone possess. The glass was 
shattered in a spray of fragments, and the 
goat went through the back of the mirror up 
to his head and shoulders. Whether the goat 
was more astonished at the utter demolition 
of his opponent, or the owner of the mirror 
at his unexpected loss, is one of the problems 
yet unsolved. 





PROMPT REPLY. 


The rise of the O’Reillys in Spain forms an 
interesting anecdote. At the close of the 
Seven Years’ War (1762), forming, as it were, 
an episode of th.* great contest, hostilities 
commenced between Spain and Portugal. In 
the regiment of Ultonia, which fought on the 
Spanish side, was an Irish officer, whom 
on being left for dead on the fiéld of battle, 
the followers of the camp were, as usual, 
about to despoil, when he cried out that he 
was the Duc d’Arcos. The hope of a reward 
in the shape of ransom saved .his life; but on 
his return to Madrid, he was ordered into the 
presence of the duke’s widow, and interro- 
gated why he had presumed to usurp her hus- 
band’s name. “Madame,” replied he, “if I 
had known a more illustrious one, [ would 
have sought its protection.” The presence 
of mind evinced, both in assuming the name 
in the hour of danger, and in his apt reply to 
the haughty countess, ensured him this la- 
dy’s special favor, and her influence secured 
his rapid advancement in public life. 
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A COOL JOKE. 


Brown and Jones were looking at a block 
of ice brought from America without melting, 
and exhibitedin a shop window in London. 
“T thought water was a solvent,” said Brown, 
“but this is clearly insolvent” “Easily ex- 
plained,” said Jones. “The ice comes from 
Pennsylvania, and therefore wont liquidate.” 
“ Much indebted!” exclaimed Brown, making 
his friend a low bow. Very cool, upon my 
word !” 
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Mr. Saleratus, an opulent grocer, in a public Mr, Saleratus receives a few of his constituents 


speech, announces his intention of running for : 
Congress. The audience exhibit tokens of delight. at his home. 








A number of elderly ladies require Mr. Saleratus — Mr. Saleratus is serenaded, and after the musi- 
to express his opmion on certain points in the cians and pompeey have paid due attention to the 
Constitution. whiskey, they havea quiet fight in front of the house. 
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Mr. Saleratus is charged with buying votes, and The davaftertlie lectien, Mr. Saleratus finds that 
Pursued by those who would like to finda customer. defeat and campaign bills come together. 
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Betting Husband to Young Man.—“ Here she is, 
my boy. I bet my wife—you've won her. Take 
her. Bless you both. My wager is paid.”’ 
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Single Tene Lady to her Lover. —“ Now, Fred, 
don’t mope. I’ 


ve lost—you've won. Take me.” 
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Dog Fancier.—“ Your man has won ‘em, mum, 
and where shall [leave ‘em? In the parlor, mum ?’ 





Betting Father to Childless Couple.-—“ Here's the 
young ones, old boy. You won them handsomely. 
Do well by ’em, you'll find them handy in the house.” 
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Wife of his Bosom—*“ You know, dear, you said 
if —— was elected, I should have a new set of furs, 
and [ should like them so much '" 





Young Hopeful-—“ Look .@ here, granny, I won 
this on the Heetion, Now mind yer eye, or there'll 
be trouble in this house.” — 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE AND TREASURY, CALCUTTA. 


There is no place in the Eastern world that 
excites more interest in the mind of an Ameri- 
can than the city of Calcutta, where the repre- 
sentatives of all nations assemble for the 
purpose of traffic, where immense fortunes 
have been made, and are being made by irri- 
table old gentlemen, destitute of livers and as 
yellow as the gold which they prize so much. 
In our stories, dramas and romances, do not 
the rich old uncles suddenly make their ap- 
pearance, freighted with treasure and bamboo 
canes, just from Calcutta ?—noted for a hun- 
dred things, amongst others its “ Black Hole,” 
where, in 1757, after the capture of the city by 
the Newaub of Bengal, Soorajoodowlah, 
(heavens, what a name to deliberately pro- 
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nounce!) many Englishmen were confined and 
smothered before morning. In the same year 
Colonel Clive, afterwards Lord Clive, recap- 
tured the city and carried fire and sword into 
the heart of the country, annexing provinces, 
dispersing tribes, collecting tribute, and add- 
ing to the power of Great Britain and the re- 
nown of his own name. But most of this is 
familiar to our readers, so we will confine our- 


selves to a description of Calcutta and its 


inhabitants at the present time. 

The city of Calcutta is located on a level 
tract of land on the east bank of the Hooghly, 
a branch of the Ganges, and is 100 miles from 
the sea. It is about five miles in length, along 
the course of the river, andabout two miles 
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broad in the centre. Beyond these limits, 
however, there are numerous suburbs, villages, 
and detached residences. A spacious way, 
called Circular Road, encompasses it on the 
land side, following the line of the ancient 
entrenchment called the Mahratta ditch; and 
marks the boundary of the liberties of the city, 
and of the administration of English law. On 
the west side, or that next the river, is an ex- 
tensive quay, or breast-work, about two miles 
long, called the Strand, 40 feet above low- 
water mark, and having landing places or 
ghauts, at intervals throughout its entire 
length. The river, opposite the city, varies in 
breadth, from about two furlongs at the nar- 
rowest part, to about three-quarters ofa mile 
at the broadest. The approach to the capital 
of British India, by the Hooghly, is thus de- 
scribed by Davidson: “On arriving at Garden 
Reach, the stranger may begin to imagine, 
that, not wholly without reason, Calcutta has 
acquired the title of the ‘city of palaces.’ 
From the lower part of this Reach, on the right, 
the river bank is laid out in large gardens, 
each with a handsome mansion in its centre; 
and the whole scene speaks of opulence and 
splendor. On approaching the head of Gar- 
_ den Reach, the stranger all at once beholds 

Fort William, and the town of Calcutta spread 
out before him, and a splendid view it is. 
"Should he arrive in the month of November 
or December, he will behold, perhaps, the 
finest fleet of merchant shipping the world 
could produce.” 

Calcutta is divided into two distinct por- 
tions, the one, the north portion, is occupied 
by natives; the other, the south, by Euro- 
peans. In the former, the streets are narrow 
and dingy, the shops and warehouses mean- 
looking. The lower parts of the houses con- 
tain the bazaars, and the upper the dweliing- 
houses. This department of the city is 
crowded with a low and heterogeneous popu- 
lation; many being half naked, numbers 
entirely so, while others are bedizened in 
tawdry and fantastic garments; discordant 
noises of all sorts, and most offensive smells 
complete the repulsive character of this por- 
tion of Calcutta. It is different with the 
south, or European portion. Here the streets 
are spacious; the houses, most of them de- 
tached, large and handsome, built of brick, 
and stuccoed, which gives them the appear- 
ance of marble palaces. 

Chowringhee, which Iles east of the fort, is 
the fashionable and favorite quarter of the 
town, being apart from the quarter of trade 
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and commerce. The streets there are wide, 
the houses handsome, and detached in their 
own grounds. Both the Episcopalian and 


Presbyterian burying-grounds are in this 


quarter of the city. 

The suburbs of Calcutta are extensive; and 
Garden Reach, about three miles south of the 
town, is the most striking as to architectural 
and park-like features, which are seen and 
admired from on board the ships, while sailing 
up the river. The houses are occupied by 
Europeans. The grounds are extensive, and 
laid out with fine trees, and parterres of shrubs © 
interspersed with the bright colors of tropical 
plants, while the scene is enlivened by the 
ships constantly passing up and down. On 
the opposite bank are the botanical gardens, 
remarkable for their extent and beauty, and 
for the noble banyan and other trees which 
adorn them; and lower down is seen, on the 
same side of the river, the elegant Gothic 
structure of Bishop’s College. Allipore and 
Ballygunge are other suburbs to the east, both 
healthy; and having also garden houses of 
Europeans, but without the river view. East 
of Calcutta lies the suburb of Entally, chiefly 
inhabited by Eurasians or half castes, and 
natives. Further towards the north are the 
populous suburbs of Sealdah and Simleah, 
running into other like suburbs, containing 
the houses of wealthy natives, and the huts of 
their poorer countrymen; showing—what is 
so common in Eastern cities—a commingling 
of the stately mansions of the wealthy with 
the wretched hovels of the poor. 

The houses of British residents in Calcutta 
have the forecourt or garden surrounded by a 
wall; the dining-room on the ground floor; | 
the middle story, surrounded by a verandah 
supported by pillars, occupied with the sitting- 
rooms of the family; and in the upper stories 
the bed-chambers. Bath-rooms are universal- 
ly introduced; and all the apartments are sup- 
Wied with a punkah, moving noiselessly by 
means of a silk cord led into an adjoining 
apartment. Europeans, early in the morning, 
take out-of-door exercise, the air being then 
cool. At nine o’clock, after bathing, they 
take breakfast; when, in the case of a family, 
they.disperse for their several avocations. At 
the approach of sunset, every one seeks re- 
creation on horseback or in carriages, till 
eight o’clock, when dinner is served; every- 
thing being conducted on the most splendid 
scale, and including every attainable luxury. 
The ice used is brought in Jarge blocks from 
America, and is preserved in ice-houses. In 
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the cooler season, theatricals, concerts, balls, 


and horse-racing, give a variety to the social 
entertainments. 

In Calcutta the want of expensive outward 
decorations of the shops, and the absence of 
all show of goods in their windows, must strike 
a stranger forcibly. But some improvements 
in these respects are now beginning to be 
mace; and within, no disappointment will be 
met with, either as to the quality of the goods, 
or as to the skilfulness of the European 
tradesmen, by whom they are manufactured. 
Everything, in short, may be obtained here, 
which money can purchase, as readfly, and as 
good in quality as in America. 

There are silversmiths, watchmakers, cabi- 
net- makers, carvers and gilders, fancy station- 
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ers, dealers in objects of vertu, booksellers 
and bookbinders, boot and shoemakers, tailors, 
mantau-makers, milliners, ironmongers, apoth- 
ecaries, confectioners and pastry cooks, gro- 
cers, dealers in oilmen’s stores, tea, wine, and 
spirit dealers, coach- makers, livery-stable 
keepers and horse-dealers, house-builders, 
ship- builders, tron-founders, and lastly under- 
takers; so it will be seen that most trades 
flourish. 


On the Esplanade is the government house 
and treasury, the former the place of the gov- 
ernor- general, a magnificent pile, built by Mar- 
quis Wellesley. It has four wings, with a 
stupendous dome in the centre; and is sur- 
rounded by a colonnade of Ionic pillars.. In 
a line with the government house; and fronting 
the Esplanade, are splendid mansions, with 
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handsome verandahs, supported by lofty col- 
umns. This is one of the healthiest localities 
in the city; it is also a favorite resort of the 
fashionable world, being the Central Park of 
the Indian capital. Another favorite prome- 
nade is the Strand, where both Europeans and 
Indians go to enjoy the cool of the evening; 
and where, on such occasions is to be seen an 
imposing display of handsome equipages, with 
crowds of ladies and gentlemen on horséback, 
all attended by a horse-keeper to each horse, 
called a Syce. After the government-house, 
the principal edifices worth noticing are the 
town hall, supreme court, government treas- 
ury, writers’ buildings, the Metcalfe Hall, the 
mint, where it is said, 500,000 coins can be 
struck off in 24 hours, and in which nearly 
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BAZAAR ON THE CHITPORE ROAD, CALCUTTA. 


800 workmen, chiefly natives, are employed; 
the Hindoo college, the Madrussa or Mahome- 
tan college, the General Assembly of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland’s institution, the 
Free Church of Scotland’s institution, the 
Bengal Club, the theatre, the medical college, 
the general hospital, the native hospital, the 
mechanics’ institute, the orphan school, the 
ice-house, the Martiniere, the race-stand, the 
Asiatic Society’s rooms, and the Ghaut, for 
burping the dead bodies of Hindoos. 

But we must close, for we have already oc- 
cupied too much space with Calcutta and its 
inhabitants; although the theme is far from 
being exhausted. India has ever been histori- 
cally associated with stirring events, and Cal- 
cutta will ever be famous in Ons expositions 
of East India Jife, . 
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SCENES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


CARTAGENA, SOUTH AMERICA. 

Cartagena, or Carthagena, is & seaport town 
in New Granada, made familiar to us since 
‘the discovery of gold in California, through 
the crowds who crossed the Isthmus. The 
port is magnificent, and is the only one on the 
coast fit for the repair of vessels. It also pos- 
sesses excellent building docks. The bay, 
which is land-locked, and has smooth water, 
extends north to south seven miles, and af- 
fords excellent anchorage. The entrance to 
the port is rendered somewhat difficult by 
shallows. The town and suburbs are well laid 
out and well built. The houses are generally 
of stone, two stories high, with balconies and 
lattices of wood, which, in this climate, has 
the durability of iron; and the streets, though 
not very spacious, are straight, and well paved. 
Among the public buildings are numerous 
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quence of the rivalship of the ports of Santa 
Martha and Savanilla. The export trade is 
now almost confined to speeie and bullion. 





CHILI AND ITS PEOPLE. 

The inhabitants of Chili (where they have 
not been corrupted by coming in contact with 
Europeans) are polite and hospitable, and live 
in one of the most pleasant climates in the 
world, producing the most delicious of grapes, 
white and black, large and sweet figs, oranges, 
peaches, apples (of a poor quality, handsome 
in appearance but tasteless), pears, several 
kinds of nuts, and other varieties of fruit. 
The climate is similar to that of California, 
having wet and dry seasons. In Chili the 
temperature near the sea coast is less subject 
to variations than in the interior. The months 
of January and February are the hottest in 
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churches and convents, some of them of great 
magnificence; a,general and a military hospi- 
tal, a town hall, a theatre, a circus, and a col- 
lege, with an average attendance of 200 stu- 
dents. The spring water is bad, and the 
inhabitants are in consequence obliged to 
obtain supplies from immense cisterns, con- 
structed, for the purpose of eollecting rain 
water. The weather, especially during the 
rainy season, is excessively hot, and thus both 
heat and damp combine to render the climate, 
particularly from May to November, most in- 
salubrious. Leprosy is common, and yellow 
fever often makes fearful ravages. In recent 
years, owing partly to greater attention to 
cleanliness, mortality is said to have decreased. 
The chief manufactures are ropes and sail- 
cloths. The trade of Cartagena, at one time 
considerable, has declined very‘much in conse- 


the year, the thermometer frequently rising 
then to 90° and 95° Fah. in the shade; but 
aften sunset, the air is cooled by a refreshing 
breeze, which continues during the night. 
Rains fall only in the winter months, June to 
September; and after they have occurred, the 
whole country, throughout the more favored 
regions, is decked with flowers. The rains — 
often last several days, and are so excessively 
heavy, as to occasion a general suspension of 
all active operation; public offices are closed, 
shops and warehouses shut, and the streets 
deserted. In the interior parts of the Cordil- 
lera snow falls at intervals during the winter, 
and from June to November: the more lofty 
ranges of hills, east of Santiago, are covered 
with it. It, however, generally disappears 
before December, although extensive patches 


may be met with in the deep gorges at more 
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advanced periods of the year. In the central 
parts of Chill, storms of hall, thunder, and 
lightning are frequent in the winter season. 

Fences or inclosures are almost unknown, 
the boundaries of estates being marked by 
rivers or ridges of mountains. The surface 
of a cattle-farm generally consists of a series 
- of heights, and of deep hollows and ravines, 
the first being studded with bushes, the in- 
tervals between which are covered with little 
flowers, herbaceous plants, and tuberose 
roots, which, after the first rains, produce a 
pleasing verdure, and afford a tolerable sus- 
tenance to the cattle. This show of verdure, 
however, lasts only for five months, or from 
May to October. In November the whole 
tract begins to assume a burnt-up appearance, 


In the country schools and colleges Have 
been established, and a desire to extend the 
benefits of education is evinced, having been 
of late one of the constant aims of the govern- 
ment. The Chilians, have few vices of a very 
flagrant character. Instances, however, of 


\dissipation and profligacy are by no means 


rare; while cunning, and a -propensity to 
pilfering, are pretty general amongst some 
classes. The Chilenos are represented, how- 
ever, as possessing a considerable amount of 
activity, and to form an honorable exeeption. 
to the indolence which generally characterizes 
the Spanish race. They are extremely fond 


of the dance called the Samacueca, which: 


may be considered the national dance. It is 
performed on a kind of stage, under an open 
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and from December to May the country pre- 
sente an aspect of extreme barrenness. Thus, 

though great numbers of cattle are raised, 
particularily in the south provinces, their 
supply of food is still inadequate, and the 
consequence is, that both the beef and mut- 
ton are very inferior, and the milk and wool 
equally indifferent. The implements of hus- 
bandry in use are ofthe most primitive de- 
scription ; the plough consisting of part of the 
trunk of a tree, with a crooked branch for a 
handle, and having a pointed flat-plate of iron 
nailed to the forepart of the trunk, which is 
wedge-shaped, for a coulter and share. The 
yoke is fastened, not to the shoulders, but to 
the horns of the oxen; and for a harrow, aheap 
of bushes loaded with stones is employed. 


shed, and somewhat resembles. the fandango. 
The higher classes of females have the name 
of being virtuous and estimable in their do- 
mestic circle. They dress their hair with 
great care and taste, leaving it to fall down in 
long tresses behind. Their feet are small, and 
they have a graceful carriage. The French 
fashion of dress prevails, with some not un- 
graceful modifications, as may be seen in the 
accompanying wood-cut; and they are just 
beginning to wear bonnets. The dress of the 
men consists of the poncho, black velvet 
trousers, sometimes reaching to the knee, and 
sometimes extending to the feet, fancy jackets, 
and a red scarf around the waist. They are 
accomplished horsemen and bold riders. The 
women of the tetter class are quite handsome. 
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GIPSEYS AND THEIR HABITS. 
Much has been written on the “ outlandish 
people, calling themselves gipseys,” so de- 
scribed in a royal proclamation of Henry VIIL, 
who are scattered almost all over the world, 
and are still pretty numerous in England. 
In Germany, Sweden, apd Denmark, however, 
they have become rare, as likewise in the Low 
Countries and Switzerland. In Italy also 
their numbers are diminished. In Spain, it 
is said, there are 55,000 or 60,000 of them. In 
Transylvania they are most numerous; for in 
* a@ population of 1,720,000 souls there are reck- 
oned 109,000 gipseys. The gipsey population 
of Europe may be given, at nearly 1,000,000; 
in Africa they amount to 40,000; in India to 
1,500,000; and there are about 2,000,000 in all 
the rest of Asia. We may consider the . total 

number of gipseys to be about 4,000,000. 
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England and France in great numbers, and 
were commonly regarded as conjurors or ma- 
gicians. They brought with them all the Eas- 
tern arts of palmistry—arts they have never 
forsaken; and to these they added, but too 
generally, the dishonesty of the lower caste 
of Asiatics, and the vagabondism they had ac- 
quired as a people since leaving their own 
land. 

Severe enactments were made, both in 
England and France, against these wander- 
ing tribes, and those who should consort with 
them. In 1560 they were. expelled from 
France on pain of death; and so late as the 
reign of Charles L., thirteen persons were ex- 
ecuted in England for joining the gipseys. 
But in spite of the rigid laws made especially 
to drive them from England and the suspicion 
entertained of them by all classes, the gipseys 
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The gipseys dre commonly supposed to be 
the descendants of a great body ef Egyptians 
who revolted against the Turkish yoke, and 
wandered away, seeking a home, but finding 
none. Itis sometimes thought they are of 
Indian origin, and the identity, in some re- 
spects, of the Hindoo and native gipsey lan- 
guage bears out this supposition. The gip- 
seys themselves, claim to be the descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians, and to have migrat- 
ed under a queen, a daughter of one of the 
Pharaohs. 

Their first recorded appearance in Europe 
was in the year 1517. They first visited Bo- 
hemia—hence the name “ Bohemians,” given 
to them by the French—and soon spread over 
the rest of the Continent. Chey entered 


are still numerous in England and Scotland. 
Wandering from place to place, rarely appear- 
ing in towns, they lead the nomadic life of 
Arabs, being dwellers in tents. On the out- 
skirts of eastern London there died recently 
a gipsey queen nearly a century old. Three 
years ago there expired at Yetholm a gipsey 
king, aged eighty-six. Their wandering hab- 
its, their rough lodging, and rude fare, seem 
to produce no injurious effect on their health 
or longevity. Numbers of them attain a very 
advanced age, and sickness is rarely known 
among then. - 

The gipseys are frugal in their habits; their 
food is usually prepared in a caldron suspend- 
ed over a wood fire. There is a popular idea 
among couutry folks—who.are more exposed 
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to such depredations than townspeople—that 
the gipsey population supply themselves free- 
ly from the poultry-yard, and turnip-field, or- 
chard, ete.; and while a gipsey encampment 
may help to lend interest to a landscape, it 
by no means render more secure the linen 
and the chickens in the neighborhood. 
They are declared by game-keepers to have 
no respect for the preserves, and to snare a 
hare or a pheasant with a dexterity superior 
to any common poacher. And it is asserted 
that they are by no means scrupulous about 
appropriating the “silvery spoil” of private 
fisheries. This is the character they have 
borne in England sinee Henry the Eighth was 
king, and this is the character they have borne 
everywhere—rightful or wrongful—since 
their first appearance in Europe. 
_ There is much that is interesting about the 
gipeey race. Hawking a few cheap articles 
over the country, fortune-telling, and finding 
trifles that mayhap have never been lost, are 
seemingly almost their only occupations. 
——_————_—¢- 8 oe oe 
ECONOMY OF FOOD. 

The question of the economy of food, al- 
ways very interesting to the mass of the pop- 
ulation, has recentlyacquired an {nterest no 
less painful than important, since so many of 
our fellow-workers in the cotton districts 
have, through adverse circumstances, been 
compelled to consider the problen— Upon 
how small a quantity of food can life be 
sustained ?” 

But those who seek to alleviate the condi- 
tion of suffering humanity have to take a 
more enlarged view of this vital question— 
viz., to consider what quantity of fool is ab- 
solutely necessary, not only to sustain life 
merely, but also to maintain the human frame 
in a state of health and vigor; for nothing 
short of this result is consistent with human- 
ity and a wise economy. 

In order to fully appreciate the importance 
of the question under consideration, it is only 
necessary to observe the disastrous conse- 
quences resulting from an insufficient supply 
of food. These consequences are most pain- 
ful to contemplate; and where the well-being 
of the helpless poor is duly regarded, no 
measures of relief will be thought too onerous 
or too lavish in order to avert them; for in 
the absence of a due supply of food, the hu- 
man frame becomes not only weak and unfit 
for exertion, but is aleo liable to disease. 

The quantity of fuod absolutely necessary 
to sustain the human frame in a couplete 
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state of health and vigor varies with circum- 


Stances; being, apart from the quality, de- 


pendent on the conditions in which the indi- 
vidual is placed. It depends not only upon 
the amount of labor, bodily and mental, per- 
formed, but also upon the season of the year 
and the temperature of the place ic which 
the individual habitually dwells. This in- 
volves the necessity of taking into considera- 
tion—along with the quantity of food neces- 
sary—the quantity of fuel and clothing avail- 
able for the maintenance of an average tem- 
perature. For example, a person living in a 
state of complete inactivity, as when lying in 
bed, surrounded by a warm atmosphere, re- 
quires much less food to sustain life than an- 
other, who is walking abroad or working in 
the open air. A tailor, whose bodily activity 
is only partially exercised, in a warm atmos- 
phere, can subsist upon much less food, and 
still maintain vigorous health, than an exca- 
vator working: in a railway-cutting upon a 
cold, frosty day. There is, therefore, a con- 
stant balance to be struck between the amount 
of labor performed, the sufficiency of cloth- 
ing, and the temperature of the atmosphere 
or apartment, before we can decide what is 
the quantity of food necessary to maintain 
life in a state of vigorous health. 

Under various accidental circumstances, 
life has been sustained for an incredibly long 
period of time, upon very little food. But 
when wholly deprived of food and drink, the 
length of time during which a human being, 
previously in good health, can maintain life, 
is generally stated to be from eight to ten 
days. The period, however, varies with cir- 
cumstances. Persons of mature age endure 
starvation better than those who are younger. 
Women, in consequence of the greater devel- 
opment of the futty tissue, and the lesser ac- 
tivity of the muscular and nervous systems, 
support it better than men; but children—in 
whom all the functions of life are exceedingly 
active—worst of all. A damp atmosphere, 
which checks perspiration, a moderate tem- 
perature, and quiet of body, are favorable to 
the promulgation of life in such circumstances. 
A case is recorded of some workmen, buried 
in a damp quarry, who were extricated alive 
at the end of fourteen days; while the suffer- 
ers from the wreck of the frigate Medusa, ex- 
posed on'a raft to a high temperature and 
constant exertion, although they had a little © 
wine to support them, were so famished at the 
end of three days, that they commenced de- 
vouring the dead bodies oftheir companions. 


CONVENT OF GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


Hundreds of Americans have visited this . 


celebrated convent and partaken of its hos- 
pitalities. It is on the mountain road lead- 
ing from Martigny in Switzerland, to Aosta 
in Piedmont. It is supposed to be the high- 
est inhabited spot in Europe, 8200 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is a massive stone 
' building capable of accommodating seventy or 
eighty travellers with beds, and of sheltering 
300. As many as 500 or 600 have received 


assistance in one day. It is situated on the’ 


highest point of the pass, @xposed to tremend- 
ous storms from the northeast and southwest, 
and is tenanted by ten or twelve brethren of 
the order of St. Augustine, who have devoted 
themselves by vow to the aid of travellers 
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at St. Bernard, to assist the brethren in their 
humane labors are well known. In the mu- 
seum of Bern, the skin of one called “ Barry,” 
is preserved, who is recorded to have saved the - 
lives of fifteen human beings. In 1847, the 

revolutionary government of Valais laid the 
monastery under the heavy forced contribu- 
tion of 120,000 francs (£4800), thereby much 
impairing the resources of the establishment, 
and, according toa letter of the prior, written 
at the time, rendering its continuance impos- 
sible. Subscriptions from various quarters 
have since been made, to enable the brethren 
to continue their benevolent labors. The pass 
of St. Bernard appears to have been known 
at a very early period; and a pagan temple 
formerly stood here, from which a Roman 
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crossing the mountains. The climate of this 
high region is necessarily rigorous. There 
is a lake on the summit, at a short distance 
from the Hospice, on which ice has frequent- 
ly remained throughout the whole year. The 
severest cold recorded is 29° below zero, Fah., 
but it has often been 18° and 20° below zero; 
the greatest summer heat recorded is 68° Fah. 
From the difficulty of respiration in so elevated 
a locality, and the severity of the climate, few 
of the monks survive the time of their vow, 
fifteen years from the age of eighteen, when 
they are devoted to this service. They are 
driven,often with ruined health, to retire to the 
more genial climate of Martigny, where there 
is a branch establishment for the brethren who 
cannot live on:he mountains, The dogs kept 


road led down the Piedmontese side of the 
mountains. The remains of a massive pave- 
ment are still visible; and the cabinet of the 
Hospice contains votive tablets, bronze fig- 
ures, and other antiquities, found in the 
vicinity. The Hospice was founded in 962, 
by Bernard de Menthon, a Savoyard noble- 
man, for the benefit of those who performed 
pilgrimages to Rome. In May 1800, Napo- 
leon led an army of 30,000 men, with its artil- 
lery and cavalry, into Italy by this pass. 





We increase our losses ourselves, and club 
with fortune to undo us, when with them we 
lose. our patience, too; as infants, that being 
robbed of some of their baubles, throw away 
the rest in childish anger, 
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THE MYSTERIOUS GUEST. 


‘ 





BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


~~#onrranmnraeeess 


It was a cold December night; 

- The white stars flitted down the sky, 
White went the snow-wreaths drifting by, 

Through the out-shining cottage light. 


Two little girls with golden hair, 
Who made the sunshine of their home, 
Pressed to the icy pane the bloom 

Of soft young cheeks untouched by care. 


A struggling form amid the drifts, 
A feeble, bowed and weird-line form, 
As of a spirit of the storm, 

Marred the snow-plain with ragged rifts. 


Nearer his weary feet he brought, 


With stammering speech and merry laugh, 


And lowered the bundle on his staff, 
As one who finds a rest long sought. 


But scarcely on the frozen step 
The happy children saw him sink, 
Than the blue eyes and cheeks of pink 
Turned toward the birch-fire’s ruddy leap. 
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‘Papa,’ they cried beside his knee, 
“The locust branches move like oars, 
A poor old man is out of doors, 

Where can his wife and children be?” 


The father left his book behind, 
The mother put her needle by, . 
And followed him each tender eye— 
Rushed through the opened door the wind. 


In tattered garb the stranger form 
Sat by the glowing cottage hearth, 
And with himself held childish mirth, 
While harkening to the outer storm. 


He ate, he drank the pleasant fare, 
They set before him in his need; 
But always kept with careful heed 

The ragged bundle by his chair. 


And the young sisters whispered—“ See! 
The garments are his only store, 

_ The poor old man has nothing more, 

So loves them—worthless though they be." 
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All night, warm-lying in his couch, 
The beggar to bis treasure clung, 
Muttering to it with joyful tongue, ° 

Stroking it with his bony touch. 


When morning came the storm was o'er; 
The strange guest went his way warm-clad, 
They watched him go with visage glad, 

And thought to hear of, him no more. 


The risen sun, magician like, 
Turned all the snow to gold and gems, 
And hung with kingly diadems 

The elms beyond the meadow dike. 


The cottage mistress saw, and smiled, 
Fields diamond-sown, boughs deeply pearled— 
“ How beautiful God makes his world! 

I feel again a gladsome child.” 


’T'wag what her kindly hands had done, 
The practice of the Christian's art, 
Come back in blessing on her heart, 

Made brighter all beneath the sun. 


Then thought recalled; and brought a tear, 
One on whose knee she used to sit, 
Listening to tales for childhood fit— 

The uncle, as a father dear. 


To London, to her sad regret, 
He went, and though long years had flown, 
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The child to a ripe matron grown, 
None ever knew the fate he met. 


She rose to hear the latch uplift, 
And now her word of welcome gave 
Two girls with curious eyes and grave, 
Seeming to bear a simple gift. 


Young neighbor girls, with book and slate, 
Whose way to school led down the hill, 
Where stood the silent, frozen mill, 

And past the pretty cottage gate. 


“We met—I think it was a Jew, 

Just sitting on a sunny spot, 

Who bade us bring—and we have brought— 
This casket here, and give it you.” 


She took the casket, raised the lid— 
What did her wondering eyes behold! 
A mass of real, shining gold, 

And in the midst two poor hid. 


Two pictured faces that she knew; 
Her honored uncle's and her own, 
As they had looked in years bygone, 

Before was said that long adieu. 


Well guessed they now whom they bad fed, 
And what was in the precious pack ; 
But when they went to fetch him back 
In haste—they found the miser dead. 
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LOADING COTTON ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The occupation of a cotton speculator at 
the present time, on the Mississippi River, 
is one of great peril and uncertainty, for 
gangs of guerillas are continually prowling 
about the landings and banks of the river, 
ready to shoot the man who dares to risk his 
life and greenbacks in buying, and the plant- 
er who sells, the latter sometimes forced to 
encounter the peril for the sake of providing 
comforts for his family, who are often in a 
starving condition, owing to the escape. of 
slaves to the Federal lines. 

But where money can be made, great risks 
will be encountered by enterprising men. The 
high price of cotton in the North, and its 
comparative cheapness in the lines of the 
Confederacy has awakened all the shrewdness 
of the speculators,who are acquainted with the 
mysteries of the river and know just where to 
strike for the purpose of obtaining a hundred 
bales of middling, provided the guerillas keep 
out of the way. The engraving on page 99 rep- 
resents a barge being loaded at one of the 
landing places. You can tellat a glance that 


the white man, who has the direction of affairs, 
is somewhat excited, and that he is urging 
the negroes to renewed exertions, but they 
are ratber suspicious of danger, and often 
leave their work to listen for the approach of 
their enemies. The scene fs full of interest, 
and after looking at it one cannot wonder that 
cotton is so dear, for there is great danger in 


obtaining it. 





LOVE THE NEAREST. 

To embrace the whole creation with love, 
sounds beautiful; but we must begin with the 
individual—with the nearest. And he whv 
cannot love that deeply, intensely, entirely, 
how should he be able to love that which is 
remote, and which throws but feeble rays 
upon him from a foreign star? How should 
he be able to love it with any feeling which 
deserves the name of love? The greatest 
cosmopolites are generally the neediest beg- 
‘gars; and they who embrace the entire uni- 
verse with love, fur the most part, love uoth- 
ing but their narrow self. 
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DBAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION. 

The view which we give on page 101, is an 
accurate representation of the large, elegant 
and commodious buildings at Jacksonville, 
Dlinois, for the accommodation of the faculty 
and pupils of the Illinois Institation for the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb. It is a no- 
ble monument of the philanthropy and liber- 
ality of a great and flourishing State. 

At this asylum, pupils of both sexes are re- 
ceived from the ages of ten to thirty; natives 
of Iinois being admitted gratuitously, fur- 
nished with tuition, board, books, washing, 
fuel, lights, etc., and only required to pay for 
their own travelling expenses. Pupils from 
other States can enjoy the same privilege by 
the payment of a small sum per annum in ad- 
vance. It is estimated that there are from five 
hundred and thirty to five hundred and fifty 
mutes in the State. Every pupil of the instt- 
tution is expected, when in health, to spend a 
portion of each day in some active occupa- 
tion, so that alt have an opportualty of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of some handicraft, by 
which they can earn a living, on the comple- 
tion of their education. Thus the female pu- 
pils are employed fn the various branches of 
housewifery, the males employ their leisure 
in carpentry and cabinet-making, in making 
shoes, and cultivating the soil. With the as- 
sistance of a hired laborer, they have profit- 
ably cultivated ten or twelve acres of land, 
annually. The institution has made great 
progress since its first inception, nine years 
ago, and is destined rapidly to increase the 
sphere of its influence and usefulness as its 
purposes and menagement become better 
known. Indeed, institutions of this charac- 
ter are fast securing a hold on the sympathtes 
and benevolent feelings of all our ctommnni- 
ties, and the deaf and dumb cannot be longer 
regarded as useless waifs, cast upon us by the 
misfortunes of human nature, and having no 
especial claims on society, either for the pr@- 
motion of their happiness, or for their intel- 
lectual and physical education. : 





OLD LONDON BRIDG®D. 

A strange bridge it was, huge and massive, 
and seemingly of great antiquity. It had an 
arched back, like that of a hog, a high balus- 
trade, and at either side, at intervals, were 
stone bowers, bulking over the river, but open 
on the other side, and furnished with a semi- 
circular bench. Though the bridge was wide 
—-very wide—it was all too narrow for the 


concourse upon it. Thousands of human be- 

ings (says a traveller) were pouring over the 

bridge; but what chiefly struck my attention 
was a double row of carts and wagons, mostly 

drawn by horses as large as elephants, each 
row striving hard in a different direction, and 
not unfrequently brought to a standstill. 
There was a wild hurly-burly upon the bridge, 
which nearly deafened me. But, if upon the 
bridge there was confusion, below there was 
a confusion ten times confounded. The tide, 
which was fast ebbing, obstructed by the im- 
mense piers of the old bridge, poured beneath 
the arches with a fall of several feet, forming 
in the river below as many whirlpools as there 

were arches. Truly tremendous was the roar 

of the descending waters and the bellow of 
the tremendous gulfs, which swallowed theme 
for a time, and then cast them forth, foaming 
and frothing. Slowly advancing along the 

bridge, I came to the highest point. There I 

stood just above the principal arch, looking 

through the balustrade at the scene that pre- 

sented itself—and such a scene! Toward the 

left bank of the river a forest of masts, thick 

and close as far as the eYe could reach. To 

the right, another forest of masts and a maze 

of buildings, from which, here and there, shot 

up the sky-chimneys, taller than Cleopatra’s 

needle. Immediately below the main whirl- 

pool of the Thames—the melstrom of the bul- 

warks of the middle arch—a grizly pool, which, 

with ite superabundance of horror, fascinated 

me. As I stood upon the bridge, gazing into 

the jaws of the pool, a small boat shot through, 

suddenly, the arch beneath my feet. There 

were three persons in it—an oarsman in the 

middle, whilst a man and woman sat at the 

stern. I shall never forget the thrill of hor- 

ror that went through me at this sudden ap- 

parition. What! a boat—a‘small boat—pass- 

ing beneath that arch into yonder roaring 

gulf? Presently the boat, whith appeared to 

luave the buoyancy of a feather, skipped over 

the threatening horror, and the next moment 

was out of danger; the boatman, a true boat- 

man of Cockaigne, elevating one of his sculls 

in triumph; the man hallooing, and the wo- 

man waving her shawl. 





“ No enjoyment,” says Sydney Smith, “ how- 
ever inconsiderable, is confined to the present 
moment, A man is happier for life from hav- 
ing made once an agreeable tour, or lived for 
any length of time with pleasant people, or 
enjoyed any considerable interval of innocent 
pleasure.” ’ 
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INVENTOR OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 

A young man, wanting to sell spectacles in 
London, petitions the corporation to allow 
him to open a little shop without paying the 
fees of freedom, and he is refused. He goes 
to Glasgow, and the corporation refuse him 
there. He makes the acquaintance of some 
members of the university, who find him very 
intelligent, and who permit him to open his 
shop within their walls. He does not sell 
spectacles and magic lanterns enough te oc- 
cupy all his time; he occupies himself at inter- 
vals in taking asunder and remaking all the 
machines he can come at. He finds there are 
books on mechanics written in foreign lan- 
guages. He borrows a dictionary, and learns 
those languages to read those books. The 
university people wonder at him, and they are 
fond of dropping into his little room in the 
evenings, to tell him what they are doing, and 
to look at the queer instruments he constructs. 
A machine in the university collection wants 
repairing and he is employed. He makes ita 
new machine. The steam engine is construct- 
ed; and the giant mind of James Watt stands 
out before the world—the herald of a new 
force of civilization. Was Watt educated ? 
Where was he educated? At his own work- 
shop, and in the best manner. Watt learned 
Latin when he wanted it for his business. He 
learned French and German ; but these things 
were tools, not ends. He used them to pro- 
mote his engineering plans, as he used lathes 
and levers. 





INSTINOT IN A DOG. 

A dog had been accused of killing sheep. 
He and his master were very fond of each 
other. It was a long time ere the owner could 
be made ta believe the ill report about his 
favorite. At last he was convinced that poor 


Rover was guilty. As he could not bear to. 


kill him himself, he came into the room one 
morning and said, “ Peter, you may take the 
dog after breakfast and shoot him. Mind and 
kill him dead.” The dog was in the room 
and heard it. In an instant he darted out of 
the room and was offin a straight line. No 
calling or shouting could cause him to turn 
his head. Straight as an arrow he shot across 
the lots and went out of sight. Every hour 
they expected him back. At night he would 
certainly come. But no; he never returned! 
Many months after this, his master was@id- 
ing on horseback in a wild, lonely place. Just 
as he came between the two banks through 
which the road had been cut, he saw poor 
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Rover standing on one of the banks. His 
heart yearned towards the old friend, and he 
spoke to him very kindly. But Rover’s heart 
was hardened. He gave one growl, snapped 
his teeth at his old master, and again scam- 
pered off at the top of his speed. His master 
never say him again! 





OSE 


DYING. 

The discovery of the art of dyeing is attrib- 
uted to the people of Tyre; and the Tyrian 
purple, the most ancient dye on record, was 
an animal juice produced from a shell-fish 
found on the coastof Tyre. The Greeks and 
Romans paid but little attention to this art. 
The Jews, in the middle ages, were the prin- 
cipal people who carried on the business of 
dyeing; and by them it was introduced into 
Italy and other parts of Europe. For many 
ages the art of dyeing was almost unknown in 
England; the practice was to plunge the cloth 
into colored liquor without any previous 
chemical process for fixing the dye. A large 
portion of English manufactures were sent 
white to Holland, and returned dyed for sale. 
The artof dyeing woolens was brought from 
the Low Countries in 1608; but so slow was 
the progress made, that it was not till the - 
year 1780 that the changes produced were un- 
derstood to be dependent on chemical affinities. 
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A SOENE IN NEWARK, N. J 

On page 103, we present our readers with a 
very pleasant scene in Newark, N. J., a city 
that reminds one of New Haven, Conn., on 
account of the immense elm trees that are to 
be seen in the streets, the branches of which 
unite, and form a cool and agreeable shade ~ 
during the summer months. Newark is a 
pleasant city, contains a large number of rich 
inhabitants, and some handsome private resi- 


‘dences. It is sald that mosquitoes are rather 


busy there during the summer months, and 
that they pester the inhabitants of the town; 
but that may be slander. The Newark people 
deny such an insinuation, but the citizens of 
New York adhere to it. 





THE BEGGAR AND HIS8 BOY. 

The engraving on page 104, represents a 
French rustic mendicant and his boy. The 
old man fs not one of those idle and knavish 
impoetors, able, but too lazy, to work, who 
swarm the great cities of the continent. He 
is an aged peasant, whose time for labor has 
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gone by, and who has no resource but the 
charity of the rich and benevolent. There is 
no deception in his withered hands, his sunken 
chest, his attenuated frame; and misery has 
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stangped its signet on the prematurely aged 
countenance of the boy soliciting alms. The 
condition of the French peasant is a very un- 
enviable one. Land in France is high, and is 
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THE BEGGAR AND HIS BOY. 


so subdivided, its population so dense, that a 
family of peasants can only obtain the barest 
subsistence from the little lot of ground they 
occupy. Any of the ordinary calamities of 
life is sufficient to ruin them, and only a for- 
tunate combination of circumstances can en- 
able them to lay up anything against ol@age, 
though to secure an avenir—a future—is the 
untiring effort of every Frenchman and 
Frenchwoman. Failing in this, they must of 


——_ 


course resort tovpublic charity or to mendi- 
cancy, or, as Burns philosophically says: 


“The last o’t, the warst o't 
Is only just to beg.” 


In a few years the boy will enter the army, 
and end his days asa soldier. Such is the 
fate of a large number of the poor boys of 
France. Perhaps he may rise to the rank of 
a geueral, like many bold fellows before him. 
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ONE OF MY RELATIONS. 





BY AMANDA MM. HALE, 





EpwWARD ARTHUR AUQ@USTUS FITZCLAR- 
ENCE, MORTIMER was my cousin. How he 
ever lived to grow up with such a name is a 
mystery, but he did, to the great misfortune 
of his unhappy relatives. For he was a de- 
testable prig. To be sure he was my cousin, 
bat then I didn’t choose my relations. 

If Il had been allowed the liberty of choice, 
Tassure you that one or two grandmothers, 
several uncles and aunts, and sundry cousins 
would have had the felicity of tormenting 
somebody else instead of me, and I would 
have made a delightful selection for myself, 
foraging among the households of my friends, 
and appropriating the truest and dest without 
compunction. 

Laura Evans’s grandmother should have 
been mine—a dear, peaceful old lady, whose 
pore, saintly face is like a dream of heaven. 


And I would have had Cecil May’s rich uncle’ 


' for my own—who is just like the avuncular 
relative ofthe story books—fairly raining gold- 
en gifts upon her. And my cousins should 


all have been entirely charming, not a stupid, | 


oran unamiable, or an odd person among 
them—or, if a disagreeable alluy of wicked- 
ness persisted in intruding itself, it should al) 
be concentrated in some miserable specimen 
whom I could dislike with a clear conscience, 

The main trouble with Edward Arthur 
Augustus Fitzclarence Mortimer, after all, 
was that besides being a detestable prig, he 
was, at the bo ttom, a very “ good fellow,” and 
indeed, this is the great fault of most people, 
as at present constituted—their having 80 
much good mixed up with their wickedness, 
If you could bate them with all your heart it 
would be a relief, but in the midet of your 
just exasperation, when they have been more 
hateful or tyrannical than usual, a remem; 
brance of something good and pleasant In 
them comes across you, and you stand self- 
reproached ; it is you who are guilty, they are 
the martyrs. And this was the reason that I 
could never quite ignore or disown Edward 
Arthur. I dare say he might have made him- 
self endurable if he had liked, or had had the 
kast discretion, which he had not. But he 
took pains to parade before me the things I 
particularly disliked. 


Of all absurd people the man with one idea . 


ls the most absurd—unless it be the man 
7 


without any. Of course, Edward Arthur 
gloried in being a man with one idea. At 
one time it was Phrenology, then it was 
Animal Magnetism, then it was Spiritualism. 
After this he turned an intellectual somerset, 
and was understood to incline to the Roman 
persuasion, but presently he abandoned Rome 
anid went over to the freethinkers. Then he 
turned philanthropist and became violently 
anti-slavery. Pretty soon he deserted this 
field and interested himself in man’s physical 
renovation. Being in perfect health himself 
he undertook to prove that the invalided 
world could wash itself well; and to that end 
he made sunrise plunges into icy baths with 
the mercury in affectionate proximity to zero. 
I used to lie shivering among my blankets at 
the thought of It, but inwardly delighted to 
know how much it must hurt him—and when 


_ 


he would come to breakfast, miserably un- | 


comfortable, blue under the nails, white 

around the mouth and shaky all over, I used 

to consider it a gratifying instance of poetical. 
justice. 

One day a letter came which I knew to be 
from Edward Arthur. It was on a Friday, 
and.the Friday’s mail is sure to make me 
wretched. It was dreadful to think of his in- 
vading the blissful quiet of my snuggery in 
the country. Yet I could not doubt that such 
was his intention. I suffered agonies of an- 
ticipation before I broke the seal; when I did 
so, anticipation became certain knowledge. 

“ What’s the matter, Lu? Anybody dead ?” 
sald Nellie Slater. | 

“Dear! No! I ’most wish there was,” I 
said, pettishly. 

“Why, you wicked elf!” Nellie opened her 
sweet, brown eyes wide in surprise. 

Now you must know that Nellie was my 
special pet; a sweet, innocent creature, beau- 
tiful as a summer flower, and as pleasant 
company as sunshine, which is saying a great 
deal for anybody. © 

“ Nellie, this letter is from Edward Arthur 
Augustus Fitzclarence Mortimer,” I said, a@ 
if that explained everything. 

“Poor fellow. Has he fallen down stairs 
and broken his name into half a dozen 
pieces ?” 

“Dear, no! He’s just as good as new, 
name and all, Hear what he says: 
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“DEAR Lu:—I am coming to pay my long 
promised visit to your snuggery. I have got 
a new plan for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the literary classes, and also an inven- 
tion for the extinction of animal life without 
pain, which it is hoped may come into gen- 
eral use. I shall have the pleasure of ex- 
pounding these things to you during my stay 
and, by-the-by, I trust you have not any 
young ladies staying with you. I think the 
women of our day are sadly degenerated, and 


no intelligent man can content himself in their 


socicty. I have given up all thoughts of mar- 
rying, though there is a Miss Hepzibah Wil- 
low here, who might tempt me if she were 
twenty years younger. She ig a woman of 
great strength of intellect, and not given é0 
the usual follies of hersex I regard her with 
a truly warm esteem, and I am convinced that 


in such Platonic affections I shall find my best" 


happiness, as well as freedom. Miss Willow 
says that no human laws have any right to 
bind immortal souls, and that marriage is an 
institution, which, however adapted to bar- 
barous time and the partially developed man, 
fs entirely unsuited to the present advanced 
state of society; as for herself she would 
never be shackled by matrimonial ties. I 
hbdnor her independence. But more of this 
when we meet. Yours affectionately. | 
“ MORTIMER.” 


“Pp. 8. If youshould have any youpg 
ladies staying with you, please write me and 
I will postpone my visit. Otherwise expect 
me on Saturday. M.” 


Nellie broke into arippling laugh. 

“Now, Lu, what are you going to do? 
Send me away ?” 

“Not by any means. Mr. Mortimer may 
retire to the shades first. I don’t know what 
to do—the impertinent fellow !” 

“Td let him come,” said Nellie, with de- 
cision. “I will show him that there is one 
young lady who can be Iinsensible to his at- 
tractions, and who wont dream of interfering 
with his allegianoe to Miss Hepzibah Willow.” 

“But, Nellie,” I returned, doubtfully, “I 
must admit that he is a handsome fellow— 
most girls think very handsome,”—Nellie 
curved her pretty red lip—“ and can be very 
agfoeable if he tries. You might not find it 
easy to be cool and distant.” 

“Trust me, Lu. I will be ice and rock to 
him,” and a dignified, reticent look came over 
the round, peachy face that was irresistibly 
comic. ° 
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“T must tell you, too, Nellie, that Master 
Edward has been fourscore times in love, and 
at least half a dozen times engaged—but to no 
purpose, because he discovered sooner or 
later, that he had not found his affinity.” 

“Insolent fellow! I wish some merciless 
coquette would take him in hand,” said Nellie, 
indignantly. f 

I was in some doubt about Nellie, but I 
decided to run the risk. Accordingly on Sat- 
urday, Master Edward made his appearance. 
He wore an affectedly slouching hat, and 
patronized a South American poncho that he 
had picked up in his travels, and which had 
seen hard service. I wish I could say he was 
hideous in this garb, but the truth is he was 
handsomer than ever. 

My heart quaked when, on presenting him 
to Nellie, I eaught his glance of surprised 
admiration, ayd saw the pink roses creeping 
into her round cheeks. But I was reassured 
when Nellie just gave him the’ tips of her 
taper fingers and then withdrew, with an air 
of haughty reserve which became the little 
puss admirably. 

“ How did you lesve Miss Willow ?” I ask- 
ed, while I served refreshments. Master Ed- 
ward colored and stammered, and finally said 
the lady was well. 

-“ But what's the matter with her?” I said, 
my suspicions aroused. Edward rose imme- 
diately, seized with an alarining cough. He 
drew out his handkerchief—a white envelop 
fell to the floor. I pounced upon it directly 
and discovered a pair of wedding cards. 

“Dr. and Mrs. Paddleford. Miss Hepzibah 
Willow,” I cried. I laughed in triumph, and 
Nellie in amusement. 

“J suppose a woman hasa right to change 
her mind if she chooses,” said Master Edward, 
angrily. 

“Certainly. There’s no law against people’s 
making fools of themselves, ‘though perhaps 
it might be in better taste not to do so.” 

“Don’t you think this Miss Slater is a very 
bedutiful giy]?” said Master Edward the 
next morning. 

I scowled. 

“No. Her nose is too large, and her chin 
is too small.” 

“Why, Lu! You must see strangely,” re- 
turned Edward Arthur, indignantly. “Her 
nose is perfect and her chfn is exquisite.” 

I faced around. 

“Well, Edward, I admit that she might be 
thought pretty to look at, but she is bardly 
calculated to please a ;man of progressive 
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views—like yourself for instance. She isn’t 
in the least strong-minded, and Instead of 
having advanced opinions on the question of 
marriage, I dare say the foolish girl will be 
married herself sometime.” 

“Well! and if she is,” suggested Edward, 
“T believe you used to think that wedlock 
was the happiest state—” 

“ Now, dear cousin, don’t quote my crude 
opinions to me. I have been young and fooi- 
ish, I admit, but now I ama convert to your 
doctrine. I agree with you that matriage is 
an institution of barbarism, and I hope we 
shall both be consistent in our belief. To be 
true, I am in hopes to convert Nellie to the 
same opinion. I read your letter to her—” 

“The deuce, you did!” 

“ And she was quite overcome by ite argu- 
ments. I shall do my best to persuade her to 
join the Anti-Matrimonial Society.” 

“1'll poison you if you do!” he muttered. 

“What did you say?” I cried, pretending 
to be dreadfully deaf. 

But just then Nellie came in from a morn- 
ing walk—her hands full of violets, and ber- 
self looking as lovely as they. Edward Ar- 
thur offered to help her arrange them, and it 
did my heart good to hear her cold—“ Thank 


you. I can suit myself best, if you please. . 


I have peculiar ideas about~- bouquets,” she 
added. 

That was dangerous. 

“ Don’t let him know you have any ideas,” 
I whispered, while I pretended, to pass her a 
vase of water. 

That day Aunt Catherine fell down stairs. 
It was an experiment she had tried before, 
evidently in order to discover a new method 
of annihilating space. I never could think of 
any other reason, for the stairs were short, 
and low, and wide, and nobody else could 
have fallen down them if they had tried. . 

But Aunt Catherine did it just as easy as 
nothing. She was always falling down Stairs, 
or spraining her ankle, or having the rkeuma- 
tism, or the*@eadache, or.some outlandish 
disease. 

She had.a genius for fevers, and a perfect 
mania for influenzas. 1 was rather glad it was 
a fall down stairs this time, for that wasn’t 
catching, and I was expecting an avalanche of 
company, who would be mortally offended to 
be put off; so I was forced to ask Nellie to 
play the hostess, and ae Arthur to assist 
her. 

The next day they came, and the next—a 
_ Fegular invasion. I had hoped I should soon 


‘*that fever-haunted room. 
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be able to be down stairs with them, but 
that was a futile expectation. Aunt Cath- 
erine was always preparing surprises for us. 

What with wrapping herself in a bale of. 
blankets, and then persisting in sitting in a 
draught, she coaxed on one of her old allies, 
and for three blessed weeks I was shut up in 
Nellie made her 
nightly reports to me, and I was sure every- 
thing was going on charmingly. 

“And Edward Arthur Augustus Fitzclar- 
ence Mortimer?” I said. 

“ Just as disagreeable as ever,’ said Nellie, 
with a pretty pout. 

“ All right,” was my mental comment. 

About a week afterward, Aunt Catherine 
decided that she might possibly spare me half 
an hour, if Susan was very attentive, and I 
went down and stood on the steps to take 
leave of my friends. They had a charming | 
visit, they said, they missed me dreadfully, 
to be sure, but then Mr. Edward was so kind 
—and Miss Nellie, too 

They drove out of ‘sight, and then, as I 
turned to goin, Edward Arthur’s arm was 
around me, and he was saying insinuatingly : 

“ Now, Lu, we have something to tell you.” 

66 We 9” ; 

I looked up at Nellie, who was blushing 
like any culprit. 

“ Nellie and I are engaged,” said Edward 
Arthur, in the most matter-of-course manner 
in the world, and yet with a kind of triumph, 
for which I would have liked to shake him. 

“ Then, instead of everything being all right, 
it is all wrong.” 

“OQ, dear Lu! why should it be all wrong ?” 
said Nellie, growing quite pale, and half-cry- 
ing at my look of dismay. “Perhaps you 
don’t quite understand Edward; perhaps we 
are better suited to gach other than you 
think— 

“IT must say, Lu, it is very uncousinly in - 
you to try to prejudice Nellie against me,” 
said Edward Arthur, reddening. 

“Jt didn’t do yow any harn, it eppeersy” I 
replied, drily. 

“No, but it was not your fault.” 

I forgot my half-dozen sweet friends whose 
hearts he had fractured, more or less irre- 
mediably; and began to feel like a criminal. 

“ Now, Edward, you know [ like you well 
enough, if you would only be sensible and get 
rid of flightiness—and if you would be true to 
Nellie, I wouldn't object to your engage-. 
ment.” 

“T will be true to her,;Heaven bless her,” 
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and he drew her close to him, looking so 
manly, and honest and handsome, the provok- 
ing fellow, that I was fairly routed, and had 
to surrender at discretion. 

“ Well,” I sighed, “I congratulate you with 
all my heart.” 

Thereupon, Nellie put both her arms around 
my neck, and kissed me, and Edward Arthur 
went through a similar ceremony, and then I 
went up stairs to Aunt Catherine. 

The. next week Edward carried Nellie 
home, and s0, the sunshine of my house being 
gone, I was left to nurse on the unsatisfactori- 
ness of human plans, on the mutability of hu- 
man principles in general, and those of Ed- 
ward Arthur Augustus Fitzclarence Morti- 
mer in particular. 

The winter passed as most winters do— 
very unpleasant to contemplate, but quite 
endurable when it comes, and melting away 
as sand slipping through one’s fingers. 

Aunt Catherine had agreeably diversified 
my time with alternate influenzas and sore 
throats, and it was April before she had got 
through her first bilious attack. | 

It was soon after the opening of the fickle 
month that I was sitting, one sunny morning, 
watching the forlorn chickens picking their 
way through patches of snow, with which the 


. yard was filled, and wondering why I did not ° 


have aletter from Nellie, who, from being the 
most punctual, had suddenly become the 
most tardy of correspondents. 

Just then I saw Timmy Murphy going by. 
Timmy is a round-faced youngoeter, of Irish 
persuasion, as good as gold, and as honest 
—as if honesty were not the most rare 
of the virtues. Timmy does my errands; 
drives out the cows. when they make a raid on 
the flower-garden; saddles my pony; hunts 
the woods for the dewy club mosses that make 
my Christmas wreaths, and makes himself 
otherwise useful. 

But most of all is he valuable in his capac- 


ity of mail-carrier. He understands the worth | 


of a letter—does Timmy, albeit he can neither 
read nor writ, and when he sees me eagerly 
watching for him, he pulls the missive from 
his pocket, and waves it triumphantly; but if 
the post-office has been niggard, he shakes 
his head when he sees me—thus not keeping 
me in the agonies of suspense. So when I 
see Timmy I raise my window an inch, and 
cry, “ Timmy!” last syllable crescendo. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“Get my mail, will you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
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And in a few minutes I am reading Nellie’s 
letter. 

“TI do believe something is the matter with 
the child. It must be that Edward Arthur is 
vexing her.” 

“ Vexing who?” said Aunt Catherine. 

“Why, Nellie, of course. I do believe he 


“is making her wretched. The poor, little 


dear writes such a short, spiritless letter—as 


‘unlike herself as possible. I was always afraid 


it would turn out badly.” 

“You don’t speak properly of your rela- 
tions, Lu,” said Aunt Catherine, who believes 
that your relations must be praised and val- 
ued because they are ‘your relations, which 
may be very true in theory, but according to 
my experience, is very difficult to practise. 
But I ignored Aunt Catherine. 

“Tam going to'see her,” 1 said, vehemently. 
“T am sure the dear girl is in trouble, and I 
am going to see her.” 

Aunt Catherine cried out in alarm: 

“ What are you thinking of, Lu—talking of 
going away when it’s in the spring I have my 
cough—and the wind is east to-day, I am 
sure.” 

“Due west, Aunt Catherine, but any way 
I’m going.” 

“ You are very unfeeling.” 

“TI wonder what time the morning train 
goes new,” I persisted. 

I have always, found that it’s no use argu- 
ing with, or ‘trying to pursuade people; I am 
always vanquished, and now-a-days, I just 
assert my will, and carry it out as relentlessly 
as everI can. I knew Susan would take the 
best of care of Aunt Catherine. 80 I looked 
up the paper, and then began to pack my 
trunk. — . 

“O, Lu! dear Lu! Bless you for coming.” 
She had thrown herself into my arms, and 
was trembling all over in a little, nervous 

spasm of pleasure. I took off my gloves and’ 
cloak, and watched her while she put them 
away ; then I said—untying my bonnet strings: 

“Now, my little darling, tell Hf, what has 
Edward Arthur—” 

“O, stop, Lu, stop! You mustn't scold 
him, or make fun Of him, because—I love him, 
you know,” and she sat down by me, trying 
to hide the tears in the soft, brown eyes. 

“J know! and that I suppose is the reason 
why you look so pale—why, your eyes are 
set in purple hollows, and why, there is that 
quivering about your lips—you poor child.” 

She dropped her face in her hands, and be- 


gan to ory. . 
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“But, Nellie, thoee are not the signs of 
happy love,” Iwenton. “Now the best thing 
you can do is to confide in me. I apprehend 
that the rough place has come, which I al- 
ways knew you would find if you loved Ed- 
ward Arthur, and, instead of breaking your 
heart over it, I think there may be a means 
of smoothing it away entirely.” 

“ But you don’t appreciate Edward, Lu— 
you don’t do justice to his abilities—” 

“ Yes I do, Nellie. I know his talents, and 

I know that for all practical purposes, he 
might as well be the veriest dolt—because he 
has no stability—he is like a ship at sea 
with nobody at the helm—drifting with the 
current, and at the merey of every wind. I 
did hope you were to be the balance-wheel 
that was to keep him from flying off in ridicu- 
lous tangents—but, Nellie, you needn’t ex- 
pect me to keep quiet and see your roses turn 
to lilies, were Edward Arthur, aud so forth, 
twenty times the man that he is. If your 
sunny spirits die the death, I'll have him ar- 
rested for intentional homicide.” 

At last, Nellie told me her trouble, with 
many qualms of conscience, poor, loyal heart! 
Mrs. Hepzibah Paddleford, nee Willow, was 
the skeleton in her cupboard, just as I had ex- 
pected. It seemed that this remarkable lady 


had soon found out the exceeding tenuity of | 


the thread of spiritual sympathy which bound 
her to her lawful husband, and pending the 
proceedings of an obliging legislature, which 
thowed a disposition to accommodate her 

With a divorce, she was foraging in the. com- 

munity at large. She was a constant corre- 

spondent of Edward Arthur’s and had be- 

Witched him anew. .. 

“And, indeed, her letters are beautiful,” 

sald Nellie. 

“I'd like to make a bonfire of them, and 
immolate her upon the pile !’ I exclaimed, 
savagely, 

“O, Lu! how can you ?” said Nellie, with a 
horrified face, 

That night Edward Arthur came. After 
kissing Nellie, and welcoming me, he drew a 
packet from his pocket, to which he begged 
my attention. Mrs.. Paddleford was kind 
enough to write to him every day, and this 

was a week’s correspondence. I listened. A 
’ world of platitudes expresged in florid lan- 
guage, which had a certain grace and rhythm 
of its own, a little subtle flattery, gracefully 
intimated, and a great deal of personal inter- 
est. 9This was the material, but it made on 


the whole rather a pleasant combination. 
e 
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“There is a charm in beautiful letters,” 
said Edward, replacing the packet’ carefully in 
his pocket, “that brilliant conversation can 

scarcely equal.” 

Nellie stole out of the room with tears in 
her eyes. 

“Do you think this correspondence can be 
agreeable to Nellie ?” 

“Nellie knows my love for her too well,” 
said he, loftily, “to be disturbed by a purely 
Platonic sentiment, like that which existe be- 
tween Mrs. Paddieford and myself.” 

Should I tell him how uphappy she was? 
That might alter his conduct, but would not 
cure his infatuation. No, it was not wise to 
do so. He went away early that night, having | 
a lecture to deliver before the something or 
other society—being rather proud of his 
oratory. 

“Don’t blame me, Lu, for giving way to 80 
miserable a feeling, for I cannot help being 
wretched when he talks and acts as if that 
woman’s letters were more precious to him 
than anything in the world. She has won his 
heart away from me.” 

“No, Nellie—only his imagination. The 
other organ you speak of is true to you, I am 
sure, only it is so overlaid with rubbish that 
one doesn’t hear its throbbings.” 

“Nellie,” I continued, following out a 
thought of my owa, “ is Edward familiar with 
your handyriting ?” 

“Not very. He has seen my name in my 
own hand.” 

“And you’ve never corresponded with 
him ?” 

“Why no. He has always been here, you 
know.” 

“Yes. And you write beautiful letters, 
Nellie.” 

“JT don’t know. What do you mean, Lu?” 
I unfolded a plan that had come into my head. 
Nellie objected, yielded to coaxing, and finally. 
went to bed in better apie than she had been 
in for a month. 

The next evening Nellie was not in the 

drawing-room when Edward came. He sat 
down by me and bégan in rather a mysterious 
tone: 
“Lu, I have had a curious little note to- 
day,” putting a daintily folded paper into my 
hand. “ You know I lectured before the soci- 
ety last night. It appears that the writer was 
there, and felt moved to address mea few 
lines.” . 

I read it over.“ Fanny Starkweather! why, 
I know her,” \Icried—*.a little, that is?” 
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* Do you?” he said, with animation. 

“Yes, & very lovely girl—engaged, too!” 

“Ah! then it wouldn’t do any harm to just 
acknowledge this note.” 


“T don’t think it would if she were not en- 


gaged, you conceited fellow.” 

- “Now be good, Lu. I don’t want to seem 
inappreciative.” 

— “Of course not.” 

. “And I think I shall answer it.” 

~ “Certainly !” 

“A pretty little document, isn’t it?” said 
Edward, turning it over in his hand very 
_ tenderly. | 

6“ Very!” 

“And very thoughtful and suggesiive ?” 

. § Quite so.” 

“Do you think Nellie could write such a 
letter as this, Lu?” ‘ 

“Why not?” .- 

“I don’tknow. Nellie is reserved. I don't 
think she talks quite freely with me yet. I 
don’t thoroughly know her.” 

““T don’t think you do,” I said, shortly. 


“ Intelligence and culture are very desirable 


in a wife,” said Edward. 

“ Don’t you think Nellie has them ?” 

“ O,1 trust so—I trust so.” Buthe sighed. 
No, he didn’t know Nellie, but he should know 
her. Just then she came in, and he put away 
his note without showing it to her—forgetting 
it, perhaps. And that evening he yas a little 
abstracted. 

“O, Lu!” cried Nellie, rushing into my 
room with an open letter in her hand. 

“ Curious, isn’t it?” I said, after we had 
perused it together. 

‘Lu, I have some compunctions,” said Nel- 
lie, ruefully. 

“ Banish them.” 

“ I’m afraid it will lie on my conscience.” 

“ Mine isn’t so nee Transfer the burden 
to mine.” 

Nellie shook her er doubtfully, and I had 
to bolster ber failing resolution. I asked Eq. 
ward Arthur a week afterward how the cor- 
respondence with Fanny Starkweather pro- 
gressed. 

“IT have won a new friendship,” he replied, 
coloring a little. 

“ Platonic, I hope!” 

“Of course. I wish you would leave off 
insinuating, Lu.” 

““Insinuating what?’ I asked, innocently. 
He turned away, half in anger. “By the 
way,” I added, “1 haven't heard one of Mrs. 
Paddleford’s letters for three days.” 
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“No?” 

“ Why don’t you read us one?” 

“T—I haven’t heard from her for three 
days.” 

“Off with the old love and on with the 


new,” I said, laughing. 


Edward Arthur put on his hat and left the 
house, and I went to tell Nellie that Fanny 
Starkweather was already beginning to eclipse 
Mrs. Paddleford. 

“And me, too, I fear,” she said, half sighing. 

“A distinction without a difference.” 

“Ah! but he doesn’t know that.” 

Not many weeks had gone by before Ed- 
ward Arthur began to pester me with inquil- 
ries about Miss Starkweather. I withheld and 
imparted as much information as I pleased. 

“ Have you known her long ?” he asked. 

“A good while.” 

“Ts she pretty ?” 

“ That is as one may fancy.” 

‘¢She must be an accomplished girl.” 

“T suppose she is.” 

‘She writes such graceful, womanly letters, 
showing a true culture and refinement, with- 
out any pedantry or intrusive intellectuality.” 
I told him I had no doubt of it, and I hadn't. 

“You say she isn’t pretty.” 

“T didn’t know that I said so.” 

“Didn’t you? Ibeg your pardon, I thought 
you did.” - 

“T don’t know but I have an ambrotype of 
her,” I said, carelessly. “ It is in my writing- 
desk, if anywhere.” 

He sprang up eagerly and brought it. 

I rummaged under the papers and drew out 
a little likeness of Nellie, taken four years 
previous, while her beautiful hair was yet. 
worn in short, shining curls around her head, 
before the sweet, womanly soul had come to 
her, which, looking out of her face, gave to it 
its loveliest expression. He looked at it with- 
out recognizing it. 

‘‘ Rather a handsome face,” he commented. 

“She is prettier than that now, I remarked. 

Still looking at the picture, he said, “ Lu, I 
should like to see this girl.” 

“Should you?” I took up my sewing again. 

“Yes. Can’t you procure me her ac- 
quaintance ?” 

“Perhaps I could, but really, Edward, I 
don’t understand why you are so much in- 
terested in Miss Starkweather.” 

“You are very dull, then. Do yousee any- 
thing strange in my wishing to know a woman 
who, if her letters are any index of her Gaar- 
acter—and they must be; for they seem entire- 
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ly true—has a nobler spirit and a brighter 
mind than any woman I ever knew—no dis- 
paragement to my cousin Lu intended.” 

“ Than Nellie?” I exclaimed. 

He recollected himself, and half a dozen 
changes passed over his face. 

~ “J forgot Nellie, dear child; but I could 
hardly compare her with Miss Starkweather. 
Nellie is as good as an angel, and I sometimes 
think has a reserved power; but this other 
girl is brilliant, keen-witted, meets your 
thoughts half way, interprets you to your- 
self.” He walked across the room and stood 
at the window. 

“ Fanny Starkweather and Nellie fused into 
one would satisfy one’s soul here and here- 
after,” he muttered. But I pretended not to 
hear. 

“Don’t you think your interest in Miss 
Starkweather incompatible with your loyalty 
to Nellie?” I asked. 

He came and stood: near me—a certain 
stern resolve in his handsome face. 

“Lu, my word is pledged to Nellie, and I 
mean to keep it. I love her—I wouldn't give 
her up—if she had more intellect that would 


~ be an added grace—but I love her as she is.: 


If sometimes I feel a want of that sympathy 
in intellectual things which she cannot or 
does not give me, it does not diminish my love 
for her. I would not miss her sweetnéss and 
goodness out of my life.” All this with real 
emotion. 

“Well,” I said, rising, “if I find an oppor- 
tunity of presenting you to Miss Starkweather 
I will speak to you about #.” 

I reported to Nellie. | 

“Ah, I see how it is,” she said, softly. “I 
was always shy about talking of many things 
with him, and just as I was getting over the 
first indifference, that odious Mrs. Paddleford 
came between us, and that froze me up 
again.” 

“One thing I amsure of, Nellie. Mrs Pad- 
dleford and all that ilk have lost their influ- 
ence over him forever.” 

A few days afterward I told Edward Arthur 
that 1 had received invitations for us all to a 
party at Mrs. Sutherland’s, and I hoped he 
would go, as I had reason for supposing that 
Miss Starkweather would be there. 

It was a study to see his manner towards 
Nellie about this time—so peculiarly tender— 
as if he was trying to make his love atone for 
any criticism his intellect might {nvoluntarily 
anake gpon her. And Nellie was gentle and 
quict, as she always was With hii. 
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It was late when we entered Mrs. ‘Suther- 
land’s drawing-room. Nellie had pleaded 
v~headache at the last moment, and Edward de- 


tained me by some little arrangements for her 


comfort while we were absent. The air was 
saturated with the odor of dying flowers; the 
room was luminous with the pure, white ‘bril- 


. lianc¥. There was a hum of voices in all the 


apartments, and out from the alcove at the 
end of the library there stole a faint, sweet 
fall of music—a low murmur as of fairy bells. 
And as yet the impatient feet of the dancers 
waited. We separated—Edward and I—but 
after half an hour I found my way back to 
him. 

“ Miss Starkweather is here,” I said. “ Come 
with me and IJ will introduce you.” 

I took his arm—it actually shook, and he 
was quite pale. 

“Tf this is not love,” I comaried: sotto voce, 
“it is something that counterfeits it ad- 
mirably.” 

We wound our circumlocutory way through 
the crowd and entered the conservatory—an 
enchanted place, sweet with fragrance, lovely 
with green lights falling through clustering 
leaves of magnolia, and orange, and tuberose, 


" soft with mimic woodland glooms hiding in 


fairy arbors. : 
A girl stood under the shadow of an orange 
tree, its scented blossoms of pure white shin- 
ing against her hair. A drapery, ethereal as 
mist, floated around her, veiled the white 
shoulder half turned away. Nothing but the 


" curve of the fair cheek seen through the shim- 


mering leaves. As Edward looked I put back 
the boughs. 

“ Miss Starkweather; may I introduce Mr. 
Mortimer ?” 

She turned, and Nellie’s sweet tae looked 
out from its halo of white flowers. I dare say 
I ought to have retired at this point, but I 
didn’t choose. I staid to watch Edward’s in- 
expressible surprise and overwhelming delight 
as the character of the ruse flashed fully upon 
him. 

“It was all Lu’s work,” pleaded Nellie, 
prettily. 

‘She shall be bridesmaid, as a penalty,” 
said Edward, looking from Nellie at the orange 
blossoms. 

She wore them within a month, and I staid 
for the wedding. I have learned to like Ed- 
ward Arthur Augustus Fitzclarence Mortimer 
better than I used. Nellie has rounded off his 
angularities and smoothed out his idiosyncra- 
cies, and, as Aunt Catherine remarked the 
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other day, it shows that all he needed was a 
wife of the right kind. 

Apropos of Aunt Catherine, she got on 
famously after she was left to her own devices. 
And when I returned home at midsummer I 


found the Snuggery blooming—never an in- 
valid or a doctor’s. bill. Aunt Catherine is 
this moment thinking of setting her on for 
the bachelor next door. 


Si i cr ma a 
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: THE MILLIONAIRE. 





' BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 





“ Heap up the fire! Pile on the coal! 

Let the flames up the chimney roar! | 
Close up the shutters—the curtain drop, 

And bar tight the outer door: . 
The wind is abroad in its wrath to-night, 
The frost on the pane is gathering white, 
And the moon is shivering out of sight, 

So cold is the air without. — 


“Wheel up a chair to the glowing grate, 
Bring the cup with its jewelled rim; 
And pour the red wine that Is rich with age, 
Till the crimson waves flood the brim; | | ‘e 
The blood of the sunny, sparkling vine 
Its giow shall give, and its warmth divine 
Impart' to this chilling pulse of mine, 
While the storm without is beating. 


“Light up! Let not a shadow remain, 
To tell with its ghostly seeming, 
Of the darkness without, as dense and black 
As the shapes of a demon dreaming. 
Let each flashing jet its full glory throw 
O’er the frescoes above and on floor below, 
Till the roses dn wall and on carpet glow, 
As if gilded by sun of summer. 


“Now go! First, another bottle bring 
Of that delicate Clos Vougeot; , 
It was ripened by heat of the fiery sun 
In the days of long ago; 
The grapes were all of a ruddy bloom— 


Handle it softly! How the perfume, 


Oilily floating, fills the room, 
As if breathing of vines of Spain. 


“What now? An Havana? A scented leaf? 
Ah, smoke ’s the Nepenthe old, 
They talked of in story, and wrote in song, 
When the pages were blazoned in gold. 


Yes—Raleigh, the brave, young gallant knew 

That if we would think, the thing to do, 

Was to send our cares upon wreaths of blue, 
Whirling away to Lethe! 
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“ The poor, the toiling, the wretched of earth, 
Why, what are they unto me? 
If they chose, they could have their houses and lands, 
And ships upon every sea. 
It’s their own fault if they have not gold, 
Not thousands to buy with, even if old, 
And if half is true that is often told, 
Law should make poverty crime.” 


Ah! gold was the dream of the millionaire, 
Through many adreary year; . 
‘He had bartered his soul, and slaved his life, 
Gathering it far and near, ’ 
But it brought not comfort, his hoarded wealth— 
It would not buy freedom from pain, or.health, 
And banks would break, and thieves by stealth 


Rob him at every turn. 


Gold! 


For this world he’d bartered all, 


Laughed at. poverty, pains and groans; 
Made hunger the means to gain his wealth, 
At the price of blood and bones! : 
And the poor crushed down with an iron heel, 
Forgetting that God, who sees, can feel | 
For his children, and will hereafter deal : i 
Sternly for enveet of earth. le s 


Hereafter? He never gave it a thought— 

Laughed loudly when of it told, 
And never towards heaven turned his mind, 

Save when dreaming its streets were gold! | 
Ah! Dives, no prophet need tell thy fate— ° en) 
The reward of a lifetime of gain and hate, ae 
And that when you have passed through death’s dreary gate, 

You will pocrer than Lazarus be. 


BRIDE AND GROOM A CENTURY AGO. 


To begin with the lady: Her locks were 
strained upwards over an immense cushion that 
sat like an incubus on her head, and plastered 
over with pomatum, and then sprinkled over 
with a shower of white powder. The height df 
this tower was somewhat overa foot. One sin- 
gle white rosebud lay on its top like an eagle 
on a haystack. Over her neck and bosom was 
folded alace handkerchief, fastened in front by 
a bosom-pin rather larger than a dollar, con- 
taining your grandfather’s miniature set in vir- 
gin gold. Her airy form was braced up in a 
satin dress, the sleeves as tight as the natural 
skin of the arm, with a waist formed by a bod- 
ice, worn outside, from whence the skirt flowed 
off, and was distended at the top by an ample 
hoop. Shoes of white kid, with peaked toes, 


and heels of two or three inches elevation, en- 
closed her feet, and glittered with spangles, as 
her little pedal members peeped curiously 
out. 

Now for the. ede His hair was sleeked 
back and plentifully beflowered, while his cue 
projected like the handle of a skillet. His coat 
was a sky-blue silk, lined with yellow; his long 
vest of white satin, embroidered with gold lace; 
his breeches of the same material, and tied at 
the knee with pink ribbon. White silk stock- 
ings and pumps with laces, and ties of thesame 
hue, completed the habiliments of his nether 
linen. Lace ruffles clustered around his wrist, 
and portentous frill worked in correspondence, 
and bearing the miniature of his beloved, 
finished his truly genteel appearance. : 
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THE LADY KATHERINE. 
ss A HIGHLAND TALE. 








BY RIOHARD FAULKNER: 


* A Lone balcony, extending around the an- 


cient castle of Caithness, sheltered the long — 


windows that opened upon it from the rays of 
the morning sun. Near the windows were 
ranged benches on which a profusion of flow- 
ering plants were placed. A low chair, gally 
cushioned, and a basket of work beside it, 
showed that a lady’s hand was in ‘the simple 
yet beautifal decorations around; and, lean- 
ing from the balcony, was the lady herself, 
with her’ sweet, sunny face lighted up with 
gay smiles. She was not what is usually call- 
ed beautiful; for, if truth must be told, her 
hair was inclined to a reddish hue, and her 
cheek and brow were scarcely 90 delicate as 
they might have been. The Lady Katherine 
was sadly careless of covering her face from 
the sun, and was apt to take long rides upon 
her Highland pony, bareheaded, and bare- 
handed, too, if one might judge from the 
brown tint upon her shapely hand. 

A young man, who, from the strong resem- 
blance between them, must have been her 
brother, was looking up to the balcony and 
smiling, as she pelted him with moss-roses 
and honeysuckle, which he transferred to the 


collar of a beautiful hound that lay at his feet. — 


A noble horse stood ready’for him to mount. 
“Come, Harry,” said a voice that sounded 
like silver bells, “ you have far to ride, if you 
intend going to Ross and returning. You 
had better be off; and, besides, Flora has her 
hoofs quite too near my flower-beds.” : 

“Well, I see you are in a hurry to get rid 
of me. One’ would think you expected a 
lover, by your fluttering from one end of the 
balcony, speeding me away in this style.” 

The lady blushed a decher scarlet; but she 
strove to hide it by throwing a thick veil over 
her face, which she had held all the time in 
her hand. 

“ Nonsense, Harry! No danger of lovers 
coming to Castle Caithness. But if one should 
come in your absence, I must treat him well, 
I suppose ? So good-by, and come home early 
to take care of me.” 

“ Good-by, Kate;”” and In a moment the 
fleet steed was down the avenue, and out of 
sight. 

The Lady Katherine turned back to her 
needle-work, with a deep sigh. 


“Ah,” she murmired, “if Harry knew all, 
he would scarcely be so proud of his sister. 
When will the time come that I may fearless- 
ly look him in the face, and avow all ?” 

She sat thus, until the distant sound of 
Flora’s hoofs told her that her brother was 
crossing the long bridge between Thurso and 
Ross. 

“ He will not be likely to return until night, 


.andI can have a long day with Maxwell. 


Heigh ho! this secrecy is so wearing!” 

She gathered up her work, and threw it 
into the window; then, passing into the room, 
she glided out of a setret door, into a passage 
cut in. the solid rock on which the castle 
stood—a passage unknown to any save her- 
self, her brother, and one other person. At 
the end of this passage, she raised a curtain 
of gray felt, that concealed aniron door. At 
this door, she tapped with a large key which 
she carried in her girdle; and was answered 
by a word which she understood, for she 
quickly applied the key to the lock, and stood 
within a room about twelve feet square. The 
atmosphere seemed warm and genial, after 


_walking through the damp, cold passage. 


There was a bright sea-coal fire in the rude 
grate, and a large lamp was hanging from the 
ceiling, Hghting the room, which otherwise 
would have been perfectly dark. . 
At the entrance stood a young man, who 
welcomed her with a loving smile, and led her 
to a.seat near the fire. He was handsomer 
than the lady, with his dark hajr and eyes, 
and a kingly figure, quite in contrast to her 
petite form, bright blue eyes, and her hair, 
which, as her lover, he was bound in courtesy 


gto call auburn. But, in despite of her objec- 


tionable hair, the face which she raised to his 
was sweet and winning; and, to him, at least, 
she was ‘the dearest and loveliest being on 
earth. | 

“ Has Harry gone ?” he asked. 

“ Hé has; and O, Max! to think how wick- 
edly glad L was to see him ride off! When 
will the time come for all this deception to 
cease ?” 

“Cheer up, bonnie lady!” answered her 
lover, “it will come. I shall not always be 
under a cloud. Some time in the future I 
shall win a new name that will not disgrace 
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my birth and parentage, and will cause that 
' by which I am now known to de forgotten.” 
But, a moment after he had spoken, a shadow 
crossed his fine face. “Alas! even then, I 
cannot forget the past! I cannot forget—nor 
can your brother—that I have been a erimi- 
nal, at the very point of execution, and re- 
prieved only by a mere chance!” 

He covered his face, and Lady Katherine 
saw the tears stealing through his closed fin- 
gers. She roee and went to the table, where 
be had been at work. . 

“ Is all this silver coin?” she asked, just to 
divert his thoughts from the painfal subject 
he had chosen. 

“Iam taking impressions for the ear!,” he 
answered, carelessly, as he swept thém from 
her sight, into a drawer in the table, which he 
locked. 

His manner was quick and hurried. It sur 
prised her, but she asked no more questions, 
Perhape Harry. had intended to show them to 
her. She knew how fond he was of collecting 
such matters. 

An hour passed, and Katherine rose to go. 
She perceived that her presence to-day seem- 
ed to embarrass him. Perhaps he was in 
haste to execute her brother's wishes. At 
any rate, she knew that he would not perform 
the work if she stayed. 

“Will you not give me this day, Kather- 
ine ?” he asked. 

“Nay, Max. I would gladly stay, but I 
think I am in the way.” 
'  _He passed his arm around her waist, and 
kissed her brow, as her brother might have 
done, so full of quiet love and yentle thought- 
faloess. 

“Love, you ave never in the way. Stay 
with me to day-gwe may never have another.” 

She tarned pale. 

“. What is it, Max ? How strange you seem! 
Has any new trouble befallen you ?” 

“ None, my beloved. But to one whose life 
has been like mine, there are omens and pre- 
sages in the very air, that tell of coming mis- 
fortune. Not that they are really prophetic,” 
he continued, seeing her frightened look; 
“ only they make me unfit company, and can, 
only be chased away by pleasanter associa- 
tions.” 

“Then I will stay and charm them away, 
Max. I, too, have had my presentiments, at 
times—fostered and awakened by my old 
nurse, I suppose, who is a firm believer in 
them; but, thank Heaven, they have never 
brought me misery.” She had fetched a little 
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basket, in which were refreshmente—a bottle 
of wine, and some cakes, with some cold 
moor-fowl. “ You are to take this at your 
breakfast, Max. Idon’t believe you have had 


‘any yet.” 


‘ “QO, you are mistaken. Harry brought me 
some, quite early, because he was going 
away.” 

They sat down, hewever, to his work-table, 
over which Lady Katherine spread a white 
cloth. 

“ Would you be content to pass your life 
with me, mer? if I should be forced to stay 
here ?” 

“Always, Max. I desire nothing in my life, 
which you cannot have in yours.” 

Her truthful smile confirmed her words, 
and Max believed in her, as in the sun. He © 
was telling her so, when suddenly she started, 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ Hush!” . 

He sprang to the door, which she had for- 
gotten to lock; but before he could reach it, a 


“party of men pressed the door wide open. 


Katherine’s sole thought was of Harry. It 
never occurred to Mer that Max might be pur- 
sued hither, although she knew that he some- 
times feared it. She could not move. For 
her life, she could not have cried out. She 
looked on with wide, tearless eyes, when one 
of the men held a kipg’s commission, with 
great stariug red seals, above his head, and 
saw Maxwell struggling to elude his rough 
grasp. Then she plunged forward, and wrap- 
ped her arms about his neck, shielding him as 
far as possible, with her slight figure. 

“A brave lassie!” cried one of the men; but 
he was hushed into silemoe, at the same mo- 
ment,eby his superior, who said to hhn, 
sternly : 

“It is the earl's’ sister. 
attend to the prisoner.” 

He was a prisoner, then—her glorious Max! 
O, where was Harry now? Why was he not 
here? She clasped her lover tighter, at the 
thought, feeling that he had only her. O, if 
she were but strong to help him! ‘ 

The chief of the patty approached and 
gently, but forcibly, unwound her clinging 
arms. She fainted at his touch, and when she 
awoke from the long swoon, she was alone. 

Slowly, and with difficulty, she arose from 
the floor and leoked around. Nothing re- 
mained to tell her that it was not all a dream; 
and, gasping and almost blind with the shock 
she had received, she staggered through the 
passage and found the way to her own room. 


Be quiet and 
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There was the bright sunlight shining into 
the windows, and over the domain of Calith- 
ness, as far as the eye could reach, in all the 
loveliness of a June day, not yet arrived at 
itsnoon. But with her, it was night indeed. 

How she got through that dismal day, she 
never knew. She sat, dumb in her anguish, 
until the earl’s horse planted his hoofs on the 
distant bridge. She heard it distinctly, and 
going to the window, she flung her arms out 
Anto the twilight that was pe Jost coming on, and 
erled: 

“Harry! Harry! come to your poor sister !” 
_ © He came—tender and sympathizing; for he 
had known her secret some days before. He 
was grieved, too, and vexed at not being at 
home. Had he been there, they should have 
’ walked over his dead body before they anenie 
have found him. 

And Katherine, comforted that her brother 
knew all, and confident that he would release 
Max, was persuaded to go to bed and try to 


sleep. a 





It was in the early part of the seventeeth 
century, the inhabitants “of some of the old 
provincial towns in the Highlands were struck 

with sudden alarm at the unprecedented 
amount of spurious coin—counterfeiting that 
of the Scottish realm. Such a stupendous 
fraud was never before committed in Scot- 
land; and the authorities were soon busy, and 
earnest to bring it to the light and punish the 
perpetrators. Death—an ignominious death— 
' was the penalty of counterfeiting, and the 

Highlanders, easily touched in the region of 

the purse, were eager and flerce to hunt down 

the prey, even to death. . 

Months went on; until they began to @spair 
of accomplishing their object; when one day, 
the chief of the police was accosted by an ill- 
looking fellow, who broached the subject to 
him in an alehouse, in the presence of many 
witnesses. 

. “Ye think yersells unco’ wise, now; but I 
could tell ye mair in ae minnit than ye've 
fand oot these sax months.” 

“What do you mean, fellow?” asked the 
aDgry policeman. 

“Ay, ye’re wakin’ up, are ye?” said the 
other. “Awell, I dinna talk for naethin’. 
Drap a wee bit o’ goold in this awuld sporan— 
real goold, ye’ll mind, not coonterfeit—an, I 
dinna say but I'll pit you {’ the track.” 

It was no use talking. The policeman was 
accustomed to act, and he held his big club 
over the bonnetless head of the vagabond, 
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while he dragged him into the next room, 
and swore, in good round fashion, that he 
should never see daylight again, if he did not 
instantly tell him to whom his suspicions 
pointed. 

“ Aweel, I mean to do so; but [ma puis 
body and must be paid for it.” 

“And so you shall, villain,” exclaimed the 
officer, $f you will tell me the truth.” 

Thus exhausted and with the formidable 
club still hanging over his head, he, with 
many circumlocutory wanderings from the 
subject matter, owned, at last, that he thought 
it might be young Maxwell Atderson, a gen- 
tleman by birth and education, but much 
given to mechanical pursuits for very love of 


them. °He had invented a number of useful 


instruments, and especially, in the manu- 
facture of locks, he had excelled all others, 
even the most ingenfous locksmiths. Al- 
though, as has been said, he was gently 
reared, his family had been impoverished, 
aud after his father’s death, the estate had 
been “locked up ” in the hands of the creditors. 

Maxwell’s ingenuity had supplied his own 
wants, however, for he had none of the pride 
which prefers starvation and gentility to 
plenty and labor. And, latterly, his income 
had been, apparently, greatly enlarged. 

“And is this all, scoundrel ?” said the officer, 
indignant that the wretch should thus traduce 
honest men, merely because they were grow- 
ing better off by their own exertions. 

“All, your honor; but ye ken vary weel 
that, gentle or simple, we canna live upon 
naething, and if your honor wad gie’ me a bit 
o’ goold an a pint stoup—” 

“ Begone, rascal!” said the now infuriated 
officer; and the vagrant shuffied out, mutter- 
ing to himself quite audibly: » 

“ There’s plinty of folk in there hae heard it 
now. They’re aye listening.” 

And, true enough, they were satisfying 
curiosity through the key hole; and before 
noon, the next day, Maxwell Anderson’s 
name was spoken loudly by half the town, in 
accents that told of guilt and crime. The 
end of it all was that he was arrested. 

_ All the ingenious devices which filled his 
room were taken as s0 many mute evidences 
of his guilt; and he was condemned to death. 
Brave as a soldier, fearless of death, yet: 
longing—O, how earnestly for life—the life 
that was yet so sweet and so young—he pre- 
vailed with the jailer, who knew his talents 
and thought it a pity that such genius should 
be lost to the world, to bring him a certain 
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set of instruments.which he designated, and 


- which had escaped the vigilance of the officers. 


* Do you mean to take your life, Mr. Ander- 
son ?” said the jailer, earnestly. 
“No, indeed! Iam going to make a lock 


for the king. You shall see, from day to day, | 


bow I progress. You can trust me.” 

“God forbid that I should not, with that 
face’” said the friendly man, and he hrought 
the instruments to the prisoner that very 
night. | 

That lock saved Anderson's life. Its rare 
and beautiful workmanship excited the ad- 
miration of the king and the prisoner was 
released. The young earl of Caithness heard 
of him and invited bim home with him, 
promising him secrecy and a suitable place in 
his castle for the manufacture of his delicate 
work. The secret passage and room was 
assigned him, and here the ear! and his sister 


visited him frequently, charmed by his man- 


ners and genius. Their somewhat secluded 
life made his society a rare addition to their 
happiness. The Lady Katherine, above the 
foolish pride of rank and riches, did not check 
the love that was fast growing up between 
her and Max Anderson; and her brother, 
who half suspected it, did not interpose any 
obstacle, but left it to take its course. He 
was hardly as blind as they thought him; but 
he was too good and wise to give up a person 
like Max, because he was not of the nobility. 
And then Katherine—he had the highest 
opinion of ber judgment, and he cared little 
for what the world might say. 


Sir Robert Gordon made the discovery that 
a large amount of spurious coin was current 
in the neighboring towns of Caithness, Orkney, 
and Rose. immediately thought of the 
released convict of the past. He inquired and 
investigated, and through some unknown 
means, traced him to Uastle Caithness. 

Armed: once more with the king’s com- 
mission, the officers searched the castle, more 
accessible on that day than usual, from cir- | 
cumstances already known: to the reader; 
and the prey was agaln captured, the inhabi- 
tants of Caithness pursued the king’s officers, 
a nephew of the ear) was killed, and in the 
confusion that ensued, Max escaped. 





Wearlly passed the days, to the Lady’ 
Katherine. Her brother was kind and tender, 
and strove to raise the drooping spirits. He . 
took her at the end of the year to France. 
They had scareely entered Calais, when a 
voice struck upon her ear like the strains 
of remembered music. It was that of a gen- 
tleman, who had his foot upon the step of the 
carriage where she sat. He entered the car- 
riage and took a seat beside her. Her agita- 
tion was so great that her brother had to 
support her. In doing so, he caught sight of 
her next neighbor, and the joyful recognition 
and extended hands proved how the earl had 
valued the long lost friend. 

Need we say more? Te Lady Katherine’s 
happiness was secured, and she and Max 
became the loyal subjects of the King of 
France. ° 





MY HAPPIEST HOURS. 





*Tis not, ‘tis not in festive halls, 
Where merry hearts beat high, rr 
Where cheeks are flushed with sparkling wine, 
And lovelit seems each eye. 
Where brilliant chandeliers pour forth 
Their floods of golden light; 
Ab no, it is not there my heart 
Coald find its chief delight. 


"Tis not, tis not where music comes 
Enchanting to the ear, 

And heartless crowds are gatHering round,. 
Its melody to hear. 

Where every face is wreathed in smiles, 
Smiles so serene and fair; 

Ab no, my heart could never find 
Its sweet enjoyment there. 


BY BEeeeeiy A. BLINN. 


_’ Fis not, 'tis not among the gay 
And thoughtless ones of earth, 
Who spend their days in useless chat, 
Their nights in song and mirth. 
Who follow on in fashion's train, 
Lured by her witching snare; 
Ah no, my heart could never find 
Its sweet enjoyment there. 


But ’tis in seeking out the poor ’ 
And strickened heirs of woe; 

And pointing them to that bright land, 
Where healing waters flow. _ 

When I can lend my feeble aid 
In helping those distressed ; 

Ab yes, ’tis then my conscience says, © 
That I anv truly blest. 
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A RED ROSE. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 





Pur broad, white beach was glistening un- 
der the departing sun. It pulsated beneath 
the rays of glory, as though it had been alive 
and in love with the king who was bidding it 
farewell. Sea-birds circled in the purple air, 
their dun plumage softer-hued than ever, for 
this twilight was blessing them. 

No rough, fron-colored rocks’ broke the 
outline of the shore; no mountains rose to 
make grand the inland: views. It was only 
the soft, enchanted stretch of sand, the Mnfi- 
nite beauty of the sheeny sea beyond, that sea 
of rose and amber and crimson, with its dots 
of beautiful sail.afar off toward the horizon— 
the sea that enchained the gaze of the solitary 
figure that looked like a speck from the high 
tide mark, so near the lips of the murmuring 
water did she sit. The only figure on the far 
stretching beach, she caught the eye of any 
who should stand and look across over the 
sands to the ocean. But now there was none 
to look, and Margarite Legare had the beach, 
the water, the world to herself. 

The gay colors of searf and shawl floated 
on the air, and caught the splendor of the 
west. She might hayg been some meridianal 
bird alighted on this Northern shore; a bird 
who would flit as soon as this Southern-like 
beauty, had departed. It was only to the sea 
that she turned héf face, and the sea might 
have told of its varying beauty, for Miss Le- 
gare’s face wa8 vivid like this sunset, pure 
like the blue above or tempestuous as the 
thunder pillar. Neither blonde nor brunette, 
at times she possessed the flexile power of 
both, a power that flashed in bewildering 
beauty over a face that in utter reposd was 
somewhat pallid, -with gray eyes and brown 
hair, heavy, soft, of that negative color which 
seems to absorb but not to emanate. 

Standing a few feet from the water, she 
looked with intense, yet introspective glance 
across the immeasurable blue of ocean. Sud- 
denly, without warning, without even a long 
drawn breath, the water seemed to burst from: 
some unseen confines—it burst with a rush 
and roar that was terrific. Margarite fled 
backward on swift feet, yet swifter still the 
Waves sprang on, with a fury that was fasci- 
nating while it was dreadful. It was the in- 
coming of the tide at the Bayof Fundy. The 


rush, the foam, the glory drew the girl’s eyes 
as she ran; she wished she could look back, 
but the glance would delay her speed. Far 
up befo#e her, across the sands that every 
instant grew softer and more adhesive, rose 
the ridge that marked the high tide line— 
there, was safety, that place she must reach 
or sink in the engulfing water and sand. Iier 
light shoes, in which she had gone daintily 
down the dry beach three hours before, clung 
in the sand, and finally lost themselves in the 
sticky stuff. Wearily she went on, sinking 
deeper at every step. She was no longerrun- 
ning, it was a puce so slow, that every heart- 
beat seemed to suffocate her. Her straining 

eyes, fixed on her goal, saw that she could 

never reach it; the place brightened and 

flushed in the fading light. Never had Mar- 

garite thought the world so beautiful as at 

this moment when it smiled for the last time 

upon her. Unutterable love filled her heart ; 

a love painful, vague, objectless, but powerful. 

She was expending all her strength in pull- 
ing her feet frgm the sand, only to keep from 
sinking immediately. Behind her the tide 
roared and sucked forward. She recalled the 
storics her triends here, in Dorchester, had 
told her of the flood tide of this shore, but 
till now she had only imagined, never realized. 

She clasped her hands over her heart; she 
thought she could go no further, though she 
still almost unconsciously struggied to get 
on. 

Over the stony way at the high tide ridge 

.gallopped a horseman on a strong steed, that 
pranced at thé sound of the rising tide, and 
gaily snuffed the salt air. Margarite saw him 
in that light of the horizon; like a spectre of 
Visions she saw bis face turn toward her, then 
the horse came thundering down the beach, 
she was caught up to his back, held tight by 
the arms of its rider and borne away. The 
horse sprang on the ridge just as the water 
gurgied with devouring immensity up to the 
brink. it could go no further. 

Panting, exhausted, the horse stood quiver- 
ing with long drawn sighs, flecked with foam 
from its lips and from the sea. The man 
alighted and took Margarite down. He stood 
for a moment with his arm around her, sup- 
porting a form that seemed almost to have 
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bidden farewell to life, se nerveless, strength- 
less did it appear. 

Struggling with her exhaustion, Margarite 
at last succeeded in standing erect. She 
looked in the face of him who had saved her. 
Surprise and an unacknowledged pleasure 
soffused her white face. 

“Mr. Drelincourt !” 

She extended ber hand. Her voice, though 
low and weak, had so much of emotion in it 
that she instantly drooped her eyes after her 
exclamation. 

e hand which retained hers trembled 
somewhat in response to that exquisite tre- 
mor in the tone of Margarite. The gentle- 
man lovked down at that face so speaking in 
its swift changes of feeling. An indescriba- 
ble flash of fiery resolve and exulting hope 
flitted over his own countenance. As she 
glanced up, it had gone, and deft in its place 
a sympathy that had something of tenderness 
in it. : 

“ Miss Legare,” he said, “why did you go 
down to the water so near the time for the 
flood tide? Are you suicidal ?” 

“QO, no!” she shuddered as she spoke; “I 
am too much in love with life.” She clasped 
her hands in an ecstacy of thankfulness, her 
eyes dilated with light, and she turned their 
full splendor upon the man as she said—“ Mr. 
Drelincourt, it is to you that I must say how 
glad Iam that I am still breathing this air, 
in this world that I love. Had it not beer 
for you, I should have been smothered in the 
sands, at this moment I should, have’ ceased 
to breathe.” — 

A horror overspread her face; with that 
morbid attraction which is 80 common, she 
dwelt on the terrors which had almost de- 
stroyed her. 

“Do not talk like that, I beg of you,” ex- 
claimed Drelincourt, bimself strangely affected 

by the gloom of her eyes and voice ;, “you will 
. make me believe that it is only a wraith I 
have rescued, and that the real Miss Legare 
is under the sands. But you have not yet 
told me why you went to the water's edge at 
this time. Must I be on this path here every 
day just before high tide? 1 may not always 
be fortunate enough to get to you. Promise 
that you will not go again; for all your dread 
of such a death I see the daring in your eye.” 

He bent to look in eyes that had gradually 
fallen as he spoke. She stood leaning against 
his horse’s shoulder, her head resting on 
his mane. Something in Drelincourt’s tone 
warned her to guard against him if not 
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against herself, She turned her face still more 
towards the smooth coat of the horse, as she 

felt his owner’s gaze upon her. But in an 

instant she looked up and replied: 

“You know I am a Boston girl and am not 

familiar with this coast, though I have been 

told about it. I never thought but I might 

sit here as I de onthe New England shore. 

You may be sure I shall remember during the — 
rest of my stay; so I shall not trouble you to 
ride over this way before flood tide every 
day. I'll have some mercy on you.” 

“T hope that last!” he said, fervently. He 
took the hand tliat was playing with the 
horse’s mane. “You said trouble,” he con- 
tinued; “never say that word to me again. 
Your heart tells you better than‘that. Itisa 
blessing for me to have saved you.” 

He could not say that the moment he had 
held ber in his arms and known that she was 
safe, had been the happiest in his life. Had 
he died in the effort, he felt that he could 
hardly have regretted a life so lost. a 

They stood silent a moment; the faint tinge 
of color that now remained upon Margarite’s 
cheek told of returning strength. She felt 
the life coming back in the now steady and 
strong pulsations of her healthy frame. She | 
stood erect and said: 

“We will go up to the house now; my 
father will—” she paused in hesitant doubt, 
then finally added—“ he will thank you.” 

A shade had come over her face with the 
utterance of her words. She had remembered 
how strangely her father had forbidden her 
to form the acquaintance of Mr.‘Drelincourt. 

During her long visit in New Brunswick, 
she had seen many gentlemen, for her cousins 
were gay people, and gave and attended many 
parties. 

She stood one night with her father in the 
parlors of her uncle’s house; her cousin 
Louise came through the flitting groups with 
a gentleman, at sight of whom her father had 
frowned and turned away, but Louise de- 


‘tained them, and presented Mr. Drelincourt, 


pretending not to see the offended face of Mr. 
Legare. Distant and cold was the bow Legare 
gave, and Margarite had hardly spoken her 
response to the presentation before her father 
drew her away, whispering in her ear: | 

“That man vou shali not know!” His tone 
had been so fierce, his manner so abrupt and 
unusual, that Margarite had started as though 
she had provoked the utterance of a prophecy 
of unhappiness. Unconsciously to herself, at 
the same moment there; rose within her a 
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rebellion against what appeared so unjost and 


uncalled for. She could get no explanation 


from her father, only a renewal of commands, 


which she promised to obey so far as she 
could without violating the usages of society. 
He could not make her bind herself to any- 
thing more. 

She had not before seen Mr. Drelincourt 


since their introduction, still, she could not: 


but own that she had thought of him as one 
thinks of a friend. She had remembered the 
glances of his eyes, the expression of his face 
more than his words. In them she had seen 
the nobility and honor of the man; in them, 
for the first time in her life, she had seen what 
she had dreamed to be the true chivalric spirit 
of truth. ° 

He had drawn her hand through his arm 
and they walked slowly over the stones, the 
horse following with tired tread. 

Was it the beauty of that starry summer 
night, the soft murmur of the satisfied tide, or 
the grateful heart of Margarite, that made 
that time so dear to her in the dark hours 
that came to her in the days after? 

An indescribable aroma of subtle happiness 
seemed to fill the alr. It was not that which 
was said, it was their own existence. When 
Margarite had mentioned her father she had 
looked furtively at Mr. Drelincourt, to see if 
he knew or shared in the enmity which her 
father felt, but she discovered no change in 
his face; she was sure that, whatever was 
the cause, her companion was ignorant and 
therefore—with a sigh of content—innocent. 

They left the beach and turned into the 
road that led to the home of Margarite’s 
uncle, It was with a secret feeling of un- 
easiness that Margarite walked to meet her 
father. She dreaded his treating her compan- 


fon with coldness; she imagined he could not | 


forget the fact that it was he who had saved 
her. 

In the long, tree-lined approach to the 
house, a gig whirled rapidly by them. The 
man turned back and lifted his hat. Mar- 
garite bowed with a rising blush on her face, 
ejaculating—“ parrots! Y as he whirled out 
of sight. 

Mr. Drelincourt’s arm ‘slightly relaxed its 
sustaining power. He was conscious that a 
shade,came into his soul, and he was indig- 
nant with bimself that it was so. He saw 
that the man was a stranger, had apparently 
just arrived, that he was young, handsome, 
and a gentleman—more than that—that Miss 
Legare called him “ Lawrence.” 
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They came in sight of the piazza. A ser- 
vant was leading the horse to the stables, and 
the new comer was talking animatedly with 
the group on the piazza. He turned as Mar- 
garet came forward. He met her, and Dre- 
lincourt saw him take both her hands with 
the self-controlled air that showed how gladly 
he would have taken her in his arms. Would 
he have done so had they been alone? 

“ Margarite, itis along time since I saw 
you,” he said, relinquishing, apparently with 
an effort, the hands he had taken. 

It appeared that, for an instant, Miss La- 
gare was slightly embarrassed. She spoke 
an assent to his remark, and noticing his 
quick glance at Drelincourt, she turned to 
the latter and said: 

“Mr. Drelincourt, you must know my 
friend, Mr. Bernard.” She felt conscious 
while she spok® that she had appeared to 
make Drelincourt second in her regard, an 
idea which, at that moment, she would rather 
not have awakened. She saw her father’s 
face gloom as she had approached the piazza. 
It annoyed and udisconcerted her. She, who 
had usually such perfect self-command, now 
felt herself uncomfortable from a species of 
fear which she had never experienced before. 

A little more haughtily than was natural, 
she laid her hand on Mr. Drelincourt’s arm to 
detain him, for he had turned to go. She 
looked up and spoke: 

~+ Father, will you give me a moment’s 
interview ?” 

She did not gask, she seemed to command. 
Mr. Legare came down the steps and walked 
with the two along the walk. 

‘‘ Father,” she said, “ you have to thank Mr. 
Drelincourt that to-night you have a daugh- 
ter.” 

She had meant to shock him, and she had 
done it most thoroughly. He started vio- 
lently; his face grew pale as the death his 
daughter had mentioned. He threw his arm 
round Margarite’s waist and delayed their 
walk. Mr. Drelincourt hastened to say: 

“ Miss Legare makes a merit out of mere 
humanity, sir. I would not have intruded 
myself upon you as if I were hoping to hear 
you speak of gratitude, had I not escorted 
Miss Legare from the beach.” 

His tones were distant, almost severe, as he 
had seen Mr. Legare’s face grow pale at sight 
of his daughter’s companion. 

“Mr. Drelineourt,” began Mr. Legare, a 
glow spreading over his pale face. He put 
out his hand, then as suddenly withdrew it, 
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the color subsiding from his face, though his 
eyes burnt with conflicting emotions. 

“Father!” indignantly cried Margarite, as 
she saw the hand withdrawn. Tears of sur- 
prise, of grief, of anger came to her eyes. 

Mr. Drelincourt raised his hat, bowed to 
her, and said to her father: 

“T have the honor of wishing you good- 
night.” 

He was walking away. Mr. Legare sprang 
after him, though he did not touch him. 

'“Mr, Drelincourt, stay!” he cxclaimed. 
“I love my daughter; I thank you,” 

“It is unnecessary to thank me,” replied 
Drelincourt, and walked out of sight into the 
black shadows of the trees. 

Margarite turned and looked at her father; 
sorrow and wonder were in her glance; per- 
haps something of anger also till she saw the 
pain in her father’s face. 

“That a Drelincourt should have saved a 

‘child of mine!” 

The words were low, but Margarite heard 
them with a shiver of dread. 

Legare walked apart fora moment, then 
he came to Margarite’s side with a quiet face 
and step. He stooped and touched her fore- 
head with lips that still trembled from excite- 
ment. They walked together while she told 
him the circumstances of the afternoon. He 
could not but see that it had been at the risk 
of his own life that Drelincourt had urged his 
horse into the sands. Legare looked in alarm 
at Margarite’s face as she told the story. 
When she had ceased speaking he exclaimed, 
with suddenness and energy : 

“ Margarite, you are all Ihave! I will not 
give you upto the sea, nor to Drelincourt 
who saved you from the sea.” 

Margarite’s face showed nothing of what 
she felt at hearing such strange words from 
her father. She laughed, and said: 

“The sea only has been my suitor. Wait 
till this stranger, Drelincourt, has asked for my 
hand, and till I have fallen in love with him, 
before you become alarmed. Now you are 
secure, are you not?” 

He looked anxiously in her face, but he 
saw only the indifferent gayety with which 
she had spoken. In her heart she was think- 
ing that Drelincourt had been too nearly in- 
sulted ever to intrude his presence again. 

They walked in silence toward the house. 
In murmurovs lulls the sound of the water 
came up from the shore; it fell upon the tired 
brain of Margarite with that soft, soothing 
power of which the noise of moving water is 
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capable. The murmur harmonized with the 
glimmering radiance of the stars in the near 
vault above, with the scented, slowly moving 
wind that breathed on Margarite’s face. She 
wished she could remain alone with the night; 
but the voices that came from the piazza as 
she neared the house, told of the impossibility 
of such solitude. Margarite ran into the 
house by a side door, escaping the eyes of 
Lawrence Bernard that she knew were watch- 
ing for her. ; 

She could not escape the company, for she 
had hardly been a quarter of an hour in her 
room before a servant came for her. Chang- 
ing her soiled and heavy dress ang wet boots, 
she went down to the parlors, and was met 
in the hall by Mr. Bernard. 

“ Give me your presence on this first night 
of my return,” he said, lifting her cold fingers 
to his lips, his glance lighting and glowing. 

The face that thus bent to Margarite Le- 
gare was always handsome, though sometimes 
too pridefal, almost with an air of scorn. It 
was a pride that seemed the result of the 
knowledge of his position, bis wealth, more 
than all, his irreproachable descent from a 
proud line of English gentlemen. He inher- 
ited a true English face, with chestnat hair 


and dark blue eyes—eyes whose smile was 


intense, whose contempt was as strong. 

This girl, to whom he now bowed low, was 
a Yankee—one of those whom he had always 
pictured to himself as being irrecoverably 
plebeian—blowzy and harsh-voiced; but Mar- 
garite Legare was incomparable, she was 
royal. 


Lawrence Bernard was the son of Mr. Le- 


gare’s dearest friend; a friendship he had 
formed during a long residence in England in 
his youth. Educated at Oxford, Mr. Legrre 
had something of the feeling of a son of the 
mother country. Young Bernard was doubly 
dear to him now that his father was dead, and 
so seemed dissolved all connection with the 
days of his early manhood. 


Instinctively Margarite knew that this man: 


was the man her father wished her to marry, 
if she were ever to marry at all. 

She saw the fire in Bernard’s face as he 
spoke to her in the hall,and the fingers he 
took trembled in apprehension. Though the 


two had been on terms of apparent intimacy: 


for a year, such had been the tact of Margurite 
that the confession Bernard had so often felt 


throbbing for utterance, had never left his- 


lips. 
He drew Margarite out under the stars.. 
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“You look disturbed, unhappy,” he said; 
“J am thoughtless, perhaps selfish, in thus 
requiring your presence after what you have 
suffered to-day. Is my prolonged absence a 
sufficient excuse, and do you pardon me ?” 

She was walking slowly by his side, and 
replied a little absently: 

“ Yes—to both questions.” 

“ Say, ‘yes, Lawrence,’” he said, in a low 
voice, pausing and waiting for her reply; 
“and look at me while you say it,” he con- 
. tinued. “You have not once looked at me 
to-night.” 

Thus appealed to, Margarite ‘paised her 
face, pale, d&ected, and yet with an unknown, 
soft lustre in her eyes that powerfully attract- 
ed, while it seemed to offer no hope to the 
eyes that absorbed that glance. 

“But you have not yet said my name; have 
you forgotten it? Will you say ite” he 
pleaded. 

** Yes, Lawrence.” The voice was breath- 
lessly sweet, but, for some reason, unexplain- 
able. Bernard felt he could no more appro- 
priate it than he could that of the night-bird 
that sang in the thickets. It thrilled and en- 
chanted him, however, and, notwithstanding 
the intangible prohibition that he realized, he 
could hardly resist the enthusiastic adinira~- 
tiou that possessed him. 

“Why was it not my fortune to have been 
the one who saved you to-day !” he exclaimed, 
abruptly recurring to the thought that had 
tormented him since he had seen Drelincourt. 
He had wondered if that man with the re- 
fined, reticent face could see Margarite and 
not love her. It appeared to him impossible. 

Margarite made no reply to his exclama- 
tion. It was only with an effort that she 
compelled her thoughts to remain with the 
present moment, and, while she felt the need 
of that subtle, repelled power that now en- 
circled her, she regretted, for her father's 
sake, that she must thus withdraw herself 
from the wooing voice and eyes that were so 
near. 

“ Margarite, if it only had been I! But 


that is useless; gratitude is not what I want.” - 


Margarite hastened to interrupt him: 

“It was the merest accident that Mr. Dre- 
lincourt saw me; an accident for which I 
shall always be grateful.” 

“Doubtless ;” responded Bernard, coolly. 
“Who is Mr. Drelincourt? A prince in dis- 
guise? The lost Bourbon, perhaps oo 

The jesting satire of his tone wounded 
Margarite. She looked up with a dangerous 
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sheen in her eyes—she spoke with a cutting 
silver in her voice: 

“T only know he is a gentleman.” 

Bernard felt a pale despondence enter his 
soul; still it was not utter despair. He 
pressed the hand that lay upon his arm. 

“I beg your pardon, Margarite; I did not 
mean to offend you. If your own heart can- 
not interpret the cause of my uneasiness, it 
is useless for me to tell you.” 

There was something attractive in the 
knowledge that this willful, proud man be- 
came so different by the side of Margarite ; 
her eyes and voice softened. 

“If you have offended, you are forgiven. 
Let us return to the house.” 

Bernard went with her to the parlor door, 
then he turned and re-entered the grounds. 
He sauntered slowly and with lowered head 
andeycs. He thought how he had hurried 
the business that-had kept him away, hoping, 
almost believing that when he again saw Mar- 
garite he eould safely confess his love. He 


had come up to New Brunswick with all the 


ardor of eager affection, but the glance he 
had of Drelincourt as he drove up the avenue, 
had in an instant dampened his expectation. 
It was not the mere fact of Margarite’s walk- 
ing with a gentleman—it seemed to him the 
premonitory whisper of fate. He had seen 
the face of baffling power and honor that be- 
longed to Drelincourt—Margarite would love 
him. 

Bernard turned into the deep shrubbery in 
the rear of the house. Sinuous paths wound 
in thick gloom; he paced on till he came sud- 
denly upon a man leaning against the hedge 
and who started violently as Bernard almost 
stumbled against him. 

“ Mr. Legare!” cried Bernard, scanning the 
face of the man before him. There was noth- 
ing strange that he should be there, but Ber- 
nard could not help fancying he discovered a 
fluttering nervousness in the manner of Mr. 
Legare. 

“ What is it?” questioned Bernard. 

‘Where is my daughter?” rather irrele- 
vantly asked Mr. Legare. 

“Your daughter, sir!” exelaimed Bernard; 
“TI do not know, but I think she is in her own 
room, as she was very tired when she weut in 
the house.” 

“You are correct,” responded Mr. Legare, 
“she is in her room as you will discover if 
you look at that window.” 

They stood on an elevation in the grounds, - 
and, notwithstanding the shrubbery, they 
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could look unobstructedly: at some of the 
‘chamber windows of the house. 

Astonished, amazed, Bernard followed the 
direction of his companion’s finger. He saw 
acrimson curtain looped back—a mellow light 
shone over Margarite who sat in the window- 
seat—the light streamed out into the night 

‘air and brightened it. Margarite’s forehead 
rested on her hand, her eyes were bent on 
something that seemed resting on her lap. 
Sach appeared her position. 

Bernard saw her with a thrill of delight and 
sorrow—he thought her lovelier than ever. 
He did not understand Mr. Legare; he looked 
at him inquiringly, and said: 

“ Well?” 

“What do you think of her?” asked Mr. 
Legare, looking keenly at him through the 
dusk. 

“Think of her!” cried Bernard; “do not 
ask me what I think of her.” He turned his 
face aside. 

“She is reading a letter from Drelincourt,” 
said Legare, with the deliberate accent of a 
man who tortures himself. 

He guessed the pang he was inflicting on 
Bernard, but he could not help it—it could 
be hardly greater than what he felt himself. 
Bernard’s flugers closed tightly, but he re- 
strained the start of astonishment and sus- 
picion. It was a moment before he spoke, 
then he said, coldly and without emotion:. 

“I suppose she has a right to read a letter 
from Mr. Drelincoart.” 

If his pride was softened before Margarite, 
it should not appear so before any one else. 

“No Legare of my family shall have such 
aright,” said Mr. Legare, his black eyes glow- 
ing and his swarthy, Spanish-looking face 
alive with lurid hate. 

“It is not many hours since she saw him,” 
said Bernard; “I confess I do not see the 
becessity of a letter so soon.” 


“An assignation, perhaps,” muttered Mr. 


Bernard felt his face grow livid. Suddenly 
he said: 

“But how do you know she has a letter, 
and if she has—is it from Drelincourt ?” 


“I have been walking about the garden all. 


the evening,” he replied; “and while I stood 
on the grassy knoll at the eastern part of the 
grounds, I saw a tall man making his way by 
hesitating, watchful steps toward the part of 
the house where Margarite’s room is located. 
I only thought it odd for a stranger to be in 
the grounds, and, unconsciously I watched 


% 
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his movements; as I did so, I felt sure it was 
Drelincourt. Then, with sudden, but ground- 
less suspicion, for I had before seen nothing, 
I followed his footsteps. After slow progress, 
he reaohed this side of the house. There had 
been a light in Margarite’s chamber some ten 
minutes, but she was not visible. The man 
glanced cautiously round—at last drew from 
his pocket a letter, attached it toa pebble, 
and threw it with so good an aim that it went 
in at the open window, so there was not even 
the small crash of broken glass. I saw Mar- 
garite sit down with the letter in her hand. 
When the fellow had gone,I went beneath 
the window—I saw the gleam of something 
white; it was this handkerchief. Unfortu- 
nately for you and J, it bears the name of 
Drelincourt.” 

Mr. Legare tossed the handkerchief into 
Bernard’s hand. He had no need to look for 
the name, his eye found it as though the let- 
ters were flaming in fire. It seemed natural 
that he should hate that name. A sudden 
thought struck him, he looked at Mr. Legare 
and said: 

“May I have this handkerchief?” 

There was aslight eagerness in his tone, 
for which his companion could not account. 
Mr. Legare smiled satirically. 

“As a token of affection, doubtless, ? he 
said. 

Bernard replied in a suppressed voice: 

“ As a token of remembrance.” 

He spoke as though he had said—“ A token 
of vengeance.” Mr. Legare’s smile changed 
to one of grim satisfaction. 

“In that case, you may Nave it,” he said. 

After a few moments?’ silence, Bernard said: 

“It is evident that you dislike Mr. Drelin- 
court; it is unnecessary for me to know why. 
In any case, Mr. Legare, remember that I, 
too, do not love that man.” 

Mr. Legure pressed hard the hand extended 
to him, and Bernard walked away. 

“ After all,” he said, to himself, “she will 
never love me. Her father’s power avails 


nothing, for, though it give me a wife, it can- 


not give me her heart.” He stayed in the © 
faint light that came from Margarite’s win- 
dow. He could not see her now, but the 
curtain was still looped back. He saw the 
white -vase on the window-seat; he almost 
fancled he could inhale the perfume of the 
flowers that drooped in grace over the Parian. 
He thought of that time a year ago, when he 
and Margarite wandered through the fair - 
gardens of her wealthy New England home, 
® 
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and he had felt the assurance that then, at 
least, she loved no other better than the calm 
affection she offyred him. 

Past joys are sad to remember. Bernard's 

-heart throbbed with bitterness. He stood 
gazing with fierce, burning eyes at the tiny 
vase that the mellow light was glorifying. 
As he looked, a white hand clasped the vase 
and removed it from his sight. A slender, 
graceful, and yet powerful hand; the hand 
for whose possession, Lawrenee Bernard felt 
at that moment, that he would have given his 
life. 

Margarite had put the vase away; she ex- 
tinguished the light, knelt down by the win- 
dow, and, folding her arms on the ledge, she 
laid her head upon them and looked out upon 
the subdued lustre of the night. 


Soon upon Bernard’s disturbed soul, there © 


rose the sounds of a sweetly-chanted “ Ave 
Sanctissima.” His pulses subdued their beats 
to listen, for it was a music in accordance 
with the night, and it was Margarite who 
sang. The notes swayed gently among the 
soft, moving tree-leaves; it was melody like 
their motion. 
“ Ora pro nobis! 
"Tis nightfall on the sea!” 


The last strain quivered fn the warm air 
and died a death of sweetness. An instant of 
silence, then Bernard heard the window close, 
and he went up to his own room, saying to 
himself—“ And she will sleep, to dream of 
Drel{ncourt.” And Bernard slept, to dream 
of Margarite. 


PART II. 


Mr. Legare had felt a faint hope that bis 
daughter might relate to him the extent of 
her acquaintance with Drelincourt, but she 
said not a word, and, narrowly as he watched 
her on those rare occasions when Drelincourt 
was among the guests, he could discover 
nothing in her manner, save the easy good- 
breeding which characterized her intercourse 
with others. Once or twice, indeed, he had 
imagined he detected a faint, unusual flush on 
her face, an interested brilliance in her eyes 
when the two talked together. 

Knowing his dislike to Drelincourt, could 
Margarite meditate a private marriage—a 
marriage to which her father did not give his 
consent? Mr. Legare rejected the idea, for 
he knew how unimpeachable was the honor 
of his daughter. 
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He watched closely for the signs of any 
more private communications, but he discov- 
ered none. Though his own eyes had been 
his witnesses, still he, at times, wondered if 
he had not been deceived in his impressions— 
then his fatal sight of Drelincourt beneath 
his:daughter’s window again recurred to ae 
and he could doubt no longer. 

The days of the summer spedon. By the 
shores of that sounding sea Margarite had 
opened the book whose hieraglyphics were 
to be. her happiness or misery. Inevitably 
did Drelincourt and Margarite walk on in the 
same path, but they had said no words to each 
other—they dreamed not of that gulf which 
Mr. Legare had determined should be bridge- 
less. 

Mr. Legare delayed his departure as long 
as possible, for he was obliged to leave Mar- 
garite a while longer with her cousins. He 
lingered from day to day, conscious of his 
neglected business, but dreading to go. 

At last, one morning as Margarite sat alone 
in the parlor, her father suddenly entered, 
portmanteau in hand, and ready for his 
journey. 

“You see Iam going,” he said, in answer 
to Margarite’s surprised look. 

“ But Iam not ready; shall I have time?” 
she asked, springing to her feet, and with her 
hand already on the door. 

A heavier cloud darkened Mr. Legare’s 
face as he saw the slight token of disappoint- 
ment which Margarite’s flexible face could 
not wholly hide. 

“Do not disturb yourself,” he said, with 
unaccustomed coldness; “you are not to re- 
turn until a fortnightlater. I shall then have 
our house ready, and Lawrence will escort 
you home. In the meantime—” he paused, 
softly stroking Margarite’s hand that lay on 
his arm. 

“In the meantime, father ?” shoe asked, lift- 
ing her brilliant faco, and amiling into his 
eyes. 

He clasped her suddenly and earnestly in 
his arms, his dark face glowed, he murmured 


in her ear: 


“You know how strong is the love of your 
Spanish father; do not be the innocent cause 
of Drelincourt’s discovering how strong is 
Spanish hate. When I tell you my past life, 
you will know why I speak thus.” 

Margarite had shuddered slightly as he 
spoke. Now she raised a face eold and pallid, 
and said: 

“ Why has not my father reposed that con- 
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fidence in me before?” she inquired, sadly. 

“Because it is the reviving of old despair. 
But I warned you—TI trust you, Margarite.” 

“You warned me!” repeated Margarite, in 
a hollow voice, remembering the glances and 
tones of Drelincourt as she had never remem- 
bered glances and tones before—realizing at 
this moment, with terrible vividness, what 
she had never fully realized before.. 

“Carriage waiting, sir,” spoke a servant, at 
the door. 

Mr. Legare left his daughter, the strange 
look on her face flitting with him as he 
journeyed home. 

That evening, Margarite’s cousins — the 
whole family, departed to a social gathering 
in the neighborhood. Margarite had been 
blithe and gay through all the weary, dragging 
hours of that day—but she felt it to be im- 
possible to extend the farce into the night, 
and she would not go to the party. 

She sat down by the window—in the place 
where she had bidden her father good-by. 
Through all the minutes that had passed 
since then, there had flashed back and forth 
through ber mind the last words her father 
had uttered—“ I warned you; I trust you.” 

The fatigue, the languid pallor that she had 
resisted all day, overcame her now, for she 
could combat it nolonger. Her head touched 
the cushions—her trembling, feverish fingers 
pressed the eyes that would not weep; she 
seemed no longer that radiant Miss Legare 
who was queen wherever she chose to wield 
her sceptre. 

That thought must have come into the 
mind of him who had softly entered at the 
deor. He stood for a moment by the sofa on 
which Margarite had thrown herself. “At that 
instant he could exercise no control over his 
face; it was luminous with ineffable tender- 
ness; no woman for whom he looked like that, 
could ever doubt him. He bent over the 
drooped head and lifted his hand as if to lay 
it on her hair—but he withdrew the hand and 
said, softly: 

“A crownless queen!” . 

Margarite heard that voice with surprise 
and dismay. She would not raise her head 
till she had acquired more command of the 
tremulous mouth and sad eyes. The slight 
motion of her hand was all the sign by which 
Drelincourt knew that she heard him. 

He turned and walked to the far end of 
the room. He looked out upon the night—a 
night of the intensest beauty of early au- 
tumn—with the bat smile of summer to 
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enrich the warm pulses of her suceessor. 

Both hearts there felt the prescience of a 
eoming destiny; both were drinking that 
draught which is offered with crimson hue 
but once in life. Ever after, its color is paled, 
its hue insipid. 

Commanding her self-possession to return, 
Margarite raised her head; she pushed back 
her hair, and rising, walked toward a chair by 
the table. . 

“It is sufficiently evident that you were 
not expected, Mr. Drelincourt,” she said, look- 
ing at him with eyes which were almost 
steady, if they were still troubled. 

He turned at her first word, but he still 
stood at the window. 

“Do not make it evident that I am an in- 
truder, because, even if I knew that, I hardly 
possess the power to leave you.” 

Margarite ignored the slight veiled tender- 
ness of that tone. She replied: 

“Té is not for my friends to intrude.” 

Her tone was cooler than she had thought, 
but she remembered that it was impossible to 
be more distant than her duty commanded. 

He advanced quickly to her side. She 
glanced at his face and saw it suffused with 
unspeakable sorrow and love. It was too 
hard to nerve herself to refuse a love which 
made her happier than she had ever imagined 
happiness. “I trust you,” again sounded in 
her ears as her father had said it upon that 
morning. 

“T see that you wish me to leave you,” 
Drelincourt said. “ Do you wish it?” 

He stood holding her gaze with that look 
of concentrated entreaty that appealed to the 
very soul of her he loved. Dropping her 
eyes, she answered: 

“You must go.” She did not tremble as 
she uttered the sentence that might exile her 
life from her. 

He came a step nearer, close to her, still 
he did not touch her, though Margarite felt 
his presence, powerful and dear, encircling 
and holding her. 

“Do you wish meto go?” he asked, the 
music of his soul intoning his voice. 

Her forehead sank to the table beside which 
she sat. How could she perjure herself by 
saying “no” to that which her whole being 
cried “yes” with the strength of life and 
death. Frantically she tried to suinmon that 
negative to her lips; it seemed impossible, 
while every instant she felt the glow that she 
knew was glorifying the face of Drelincourt. 


-He would know that she loved him—afler all, 


s 
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what could she say to him, how fight against 
& love they both knew to be mutual? 

While she taunted herself with her weak- 
ness, he bent over her and took her hand 
upon his arm. The soft, sweet lightning of 
his eyes penetrated to the heart already his. 
She would be true to the truth, though she 
told him of her father’s commands. 

“So long as you do not send me away, no 
power can drive me from happiness,” he whis- 
pered, in the voice of an all-conquering love. 

She raised her eyes for an instant to his face; 
she could not refuse the perfection of passion 
she saw there. The reserved and yet mer- 
curial element of her nature rose to greet the 
fire in the eyes of Drelincourt. A cloud 
floated between them; she lowered her eye- 
lids and cried with trembling lips: 

“QO, my father !” 

Drelincourt had seen the look and guessed 
the cause before she spoke. He clasped her 
closer. 

“For this moment, at least, let nothing 
come between us,” he said. “Only give me 
permission to speak to your father and I have 
no doubt he will consent. Why should he 
not? Iam of good lineage, if he thinks of 
that—I am wealthier even than he.” He 
paused, looked at the half averted face—he 
could not mistake that pallor of despair. His 
own countenance whitened. He continued— 
“T love you, Margarite; why do you look 
like that? Is it possible you are promised 
to another—to Bernard? Perhaps you love 
him.” 

He released the hand he had clasped so 
tenderly, and withdrew a step. 

“It is you whom I love,” murmured Mar- 
garite; then raising her face she motioned 
him back and continued, “ and it is you whom 
I must send from me. Mr. Drelincourt, be- 
lieve me, our love is hopeless. Now will you 
leave me?” 

Now it was the queen dismissing her cour- 
tier; she had called into her voice and man- 
ner all of that uuapproachable regality which 


sometimes characterized her, and it had most @ 


royally ebeyed her summons. 

Drelincourt looked at her. This woman 
loved him. That thought thrilled him from 
head to foot; he would know. only that. He 
extended his arms and exclaimed: 

“ My Gunevere !” 

She must not rise to meet that embrace, but 
her eyes looked at his—their gaze was tac 


incomparable splendor of love; in that look 


she had given him her heart. She opened 
@ 
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her lips, her tone was the entreaty of hope- 
lessness. 

“ Go, Launcelot!” she said. He bowed his 
head and went from her. 

At dinner next day, some one observed 
that Mr. Drelincourt had gone home to New 
York. Bernard looked up at Margarite. She 
returned that glance with a look something 
like cold steel. It was Bernard whom ner 
father wished her to love; she never could. 
All that was in her glance—Bernard saw noth- ° 
ing of the regret or confusion be had ex- 
pected. 

There was a tall young man who sat beside 
Margarite’s eldest cousin, Annie. He was 
now Annie’s acknowledged lover, though her 
parents had at first opposed his suit. 

“Mr. Drelincourt is a gentleman I neyer 
saw,” he said, “ but I have so many times been 
told that I bear a resemblance to him, that I 
am quite curious. DolI look like him, Miss 
Graham ?” He spoke to Annie. 

“ Your figure, complexion and hair are the ° 
same, but your expression is very ditlerent,’”’ 
was the reply; “do you not think s0, Mar- 
garite?” Margarite bowed; she would not 
speak while Bernard’s eyes were on her thus. 

“It would not be flattering to him to be 
mistaken, thus,” said the gentleman; “ partic- 
ularly when I made that absurd wistake of 
throwing -that surreptitious note.into the 
wrong window. I ‘have sincerely repented, 
and, ladies I don’t wish to know who received 
the letter, and thus became the bearer of for- 
bidden epistles to Miss Graham? Bernard 
could hardly keep bis surprise from his face. 
He saw by the quick looks which passed be- 
tween Annie and Margarite, who had re- 
ceived the note. 

Could Margarite ever forgive any one who 
had suspected her of clandestine correspon- 
dence? But she should never know. 

A fortnight later Bernard escorted Mar- 
garite home. They walked togetber on the 
steamer’s deck; he watched the look of calm 
indifference with which she talked with bim, 
he knew then, whatever had passed between 
her and Drelincourt, for him there remained 
but friendship in her heart. He staid one 
night beneath Mr. Legare’s roof; in the morn- 
ing he sought Margarite to offer his farewell. 
Self-controlled, distant, he gave her his haund— 
he did not say where he was goilig, but the 
day after, Mr. Legare came to Margurite and 
exclaimed without preiace: 

“ Why has Bernard gone to Europe?” 

Marguarite looked up in pale surprise. 
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“Tf did not know it,” she said. 

“He has gone home, and he will never 
come back. Why did you let him go?” 

“1?” with indignant inquiry. 

“You have refused him?” questioned her 
father. 

‘““T never had the opportunity,” coldly re- 
plied Margarite. | 

“ But he loved you.” 

She did not reply and her father left the 
reom with the knowledge that his long cher- 
ished scheme was defeated. 

Margarite was glad of the quiet monot- 
ony of her days; in those still hours she could 
learn that subjection of outward emoiion 
which she must acquire before she entered 
the guiety of winter life when they should 
remove to the city. 

If the Miss Legare who re-entered the elite 
circles of Boston during the next winter, 
seemed more than one year older than the 


Maryarite who had gaily trod through fes- 


tivities the winter before, no one knew why 
it was so. They only knew that her face and 
manner were more characterized by a inag- 
niticent repose, by the aid of that which had 
been, not that which she was still expecting. 
So in the glorious glow of her youth and 
Leauty, she had seemed suddenly to acquire 


‘ao enchanting mystery. It would be inex- 


pressibly delightful to waken to life the su- 
perbest of smiles those lips and eyes had ever 
kuown, and many tried to do it. 

** if Miss Legare is not here, I shall be sorry 
I conipelled you to come,” said one gentlemen 
to «nother, as they both leaned against the 
wall and watched the brilliant pageant of a 
inasquerade ball. The two gentlemen were 
dressed as cavaliers in the time of Charles the 
Second. They wore their masks, and one 
could only tell that one was tall and well- 
tormed, the other shorter and not so symmet- 
rical. 

“ But bow are you to recognize this Miss 
Legare?” asked the taller man. “ Almost ail 
these ladies are masked or veiled; or must 
we wait till supper before we see her?” 

“IrI do not penctrate her disguise, yes,” 
was the impatient reply. 

“In the meantime let us stroll through the 
rooms before the dancing commences.” 

They walked slowly on, chatting with the 
many unmasked ladies they met. They passed 
by a lady leaning on the arm of a gentleman 
of the seign of Louis XIV. She was entirely 
in black; velvet drooped richly round her, 
lace beautitied her throat and arms, a light 


mask concealed her face. At her throat, 
amid the fulds of lace, thereglowed the scent- 
ed petals of a half-bloomed red rose. Not 
single jewel sparkled, no gold showed, the rose 
was all the decoration she wore. 

The taller of the two men stayed his com- 
paniow. Before his mind there rose the vis- 
ion of long strolls by the waters of the Bay of 
Fundy, when the girl with him had always 
worn ared rose. He remembered the time 
when he had rescued her from the encircling 
waters, then there had been a crimson bloom- 
ing rose at her belt. He remembered just 
how it was crushed by his arm as he had 
drawn her up to him. 

“That is Miss Legare,” he whispered to 
his companion, without heeding the astonish- 
ment he caused. The gentleman with Miss 
Legare relinquished her arm for a moment to 
speak to some one near. Drelincourt ad- 
vanced to her side. 

’ “ Miss Legare, will you walk with me?” he 
asked. 

She turned and excused herself to her es- 
cort. Drelincourt felt the hand quiver as it 
touched his arm. He was impatient to see 
her face, to tell her that which he had to tell. 
He removed his mask, and bent his head as 
he whispered: 

“Come with me tothe grounds; there, at least 
I may speak to you.” She obeyed, passively 
and quietly it seemed, though all the old tem- 
pest and storm of strife was roused within 
her. . 

“He can have nothing to tell but what I 
have heard; O, why do I go?” she said to 
herself. 

He went to the cloak-room and threw a 
shawl over his arm—he led her rapidly into 
the clear starlight night. He wrapped the 
shaw! close about her, his eyes burning with 
impetuous earnestness. 

“Why did I come here?” she exclaimed, 
aloud. | 

“Because you are mine! From this time, 
alsvays mine!” 

Almost startled by the triumphant vehe 
mence of his tone, Margarite drew back, 
slightly. 

“Will you take off your mask ?” he asked, 
in a softer tone. 

She did so, and felt, though she dared not 
see, the eager, appropriating gaze from the 
eyes dearest in the world. 

“I have just come from your father,” he 
said. 

She did not repress a start of surprise, but 
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her face did not express the hope that beamed 
in hi&. 

“TI asked your futher for his daughter’s 
hand. He refused, instantly— 

“And you have sought me again!” exclaim- 
ed Margarite, trembling with the renewed 
conflict of love and duty. 

“TI should always have sought you, until I 
possessed you. You did not know me. Mar- 
garite, do not withdraw yourself from me. 
Let me tell you. I asked your father why he 
refused. He seemed agitated, but at length 
related something of his past life. My face 
and name had misled him. It was a Drelin- 
court who robbed him of his first love, who 
eloped with her on the eve of her marriage. 
Unfortunately, I resembled that man. Your 
father inquired concerning my family. He 
inquired of those who were only half-informed, 
and who confirmed his previous belief. Mar- 
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garite, tell me that you know how happy L 
was to be able to undeceive him.” 

He raised her gloved fingers to his lips: 

“Tell me that you know,” he repeated. 

“TI do know,” she said. 

She smiled upon him, that smile that she 
had thought doomed to slumber forever. A 
radiance was in her eyes, a erimecn on her 
lips. 

“We must return,” she said, softly. 
touched the rose at her throat. 

“T will see you to-morrow,” he said; 
“meanwhile, give me this,to remember to- 
night.” 

He held the rose as tenderly as the hand 
that gave it to him. When they reached the 
door, he paused an instant, pressed her flower 
and hand to his heart: 

“It is my red rose forever!” he said. 


He 





ALONE BY THE SEA. 





BY T. J. CHAMBERS. 





I stand alone by the restless sea, 
I list to its mournful roar, 

And the angry waters speak to me 
As they break along the shore— 


They speak to me of another day 
When I stood here not alone— 

Ere the joys of life had passed away, 
Ere my heart had been turned to stone. 


*T was long ago, and the April san 
Was low in the far-off west; 

The heavens glowed with a tender light, 
And the billows-sank to rest. 


We wandered slowly among the sands, 
We gazed on the changing sky, 

We whispered fondly with clasping hands, 
O, my lost one, you and I! 


We talked of the future with hope and love, 
For our hearts were young and true; 

While the moaning sea and the skies above, 
Witnessed my vow to you— 


A vow to love and trust till death; 
God knows I have kept it well! 

That thy name is breathed with my every breath, 
My sorrowful life will tell. 


Bnt that evening passed as all joys will pass; 
On the morn you sailed away 

To some far-off southern clime, alas! 
And I did not bid you stay. 


The ship went down in the unknown deep, 
My lover came not to me, 

So alone on the shore I stand and weep, 
And gaze on the moaning sea. 


Ab well, 'tis the lot of many a one 
To be cursed in the prime of lite— 
{An hour of happiness—soon undone, 
And the rest is a dreary atrife. 


We long for love in our youthful years, 
We find it—to lose again, 

And life is a wilderness of tears, 
A wearisome age of pain. 
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ROMANCE AND ROYALTY 


BY BEN: PEBLEY POORE, 


“By my spurs of knighthood, this is a love- 
ly road," exclaimed a young cavalicr, who, 
with his companion, was approaching the city 
of Laval. “I have not, in all France, seen such 
a luxuriant interchange of foliage, or so many 
fertile valleys, each with its clear, bright 
water-course.” 

“So thought our gallant countryman, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, in 1449,” replied the 
other, “when he captured this same city of 
Laval, and declared that the province of Maine 
was the only place in France fit for an Eng- 
lishman to live In. But see—here comes a 

merry party of demoiselles, the fair Henrietta 
at See head.” 

Over two hundred years have pane and 
gone, since this dialogue took place. It 
then the golden era of the troubadours, so 
that no one thought strange that the proud 
Henrietta, Duchess of Maine, checked her 
palfrey when she saw the horsemen, exclaim- 
ing: “ Welcome, welcome to our province.” 

A deep blush suffused her pleasant features 
as she spoke, nor had her words fairly ceased, 
ere the younger of the horsemen bad sprung 
to the ground, and hastened to kiss her hand. 

“I could not be happy elsewhere,” said he, 
in a deep, low voiee, “if you were not there.” 

“ Nay, noble minstrel. But you must need 
repose. Mount, and we will escort you to 
our castle.” 

A few moments more, and the two were 
riding side by side, conversing of love and 
song, in the high-flown language of those 
times, while his companion was equally en- 
gaged with her principal tire-woman. The 
other demoiselles, with a few attendant archers, 
followed at a respectful distance. . 

Henrietta, Duchess of Maine, and sister of 
the King of France, was a young and happy 
girl, who had been educated in the charming 
province whose name she bore. Warmer than 
Normandy, and within a convenient distance 

of Paris, Maine was the chosen summer-home 
of many French nobles, so that the royal young 
heiress had enjoyed every advantage of s0- 


ciety, in addition to her highly cultivated - 


natoral accomplishments. Well versed in 
history, asplendid musician, a graceful dancer, 
and a lovely person withal, no one who knew 
her wondered that King Charles of England 
sought her hand. Yet it was whispered that 


she did not favor the royal alliance, and when, 
as they rode along, her present companion 
jestingly alluded to it, she replied: 

“Nay, sir, I would rather be Queen of 
Maine than Queen of England.” 

“Ah,” was his answer, “I am an English- 
man, fair duchess, and fain would I like to 
live under your sway. Ay,” and as he spoke 
he looked back, “I see, tov, that my attendant 
is equally willing to swear allegiance to your 
tire-woman.” 

“Alice is a silly girl,” said the duchess, 
with a sigh that plainly showed her own 
interest in her companion. By this time they 
had reached gge antique castle, where the old 
Count de Rougefield came forth to greet his 
ward, and welcome the strangers. 

The evening meal was speedily served, and 
the strangers soon won all hearts, the knight 
entertaining those with whom he sat, under 
the dais, with many a tale of chivalry; while 
his attendant, sedulously attentive to the fair 
Alice, had many a jest palatable to the men- 
at-arms and maidens who sat at the loug table 
below. Never had such entertainment been 
afforded by any guests, nor could even the 


- Count de Rougefield refrain from expressing 


loud thanks, mingled with regrets that they 
were to leave early the next morning. 

No sooner had the attendant maidens re- 
moved the day-attire of the young duchess, 
than she threw a cashmere shaw! around her- 
self and retired into her inner boudoir, making 
a sign to Alice. 

“ Who, I wonder, can this knight be?” she 
asked, throwing herself upon a velvet ottoman. 
“ p. you know, Alice ?” 

“Noble duchess, I know not. But he must 
be a knight of high degree, for he hath a mar- 
vellously pleasant spoken squire, with whom 
I have held a brief éonverse this evening. 
Perchance I might ascertain from him.” 

“ Should you meet him, Alice, question bim 
as to the knight’s rank, but you need not 
mention who willed you to do 80.” 

“No, my lady. But as I promised to listen 
to a few words from him to-night, I will 
question him, I warrant you.” 

“ Be wary, Alice.” 

“My lady, I will only question him of his 
master; surely that will not be wrong?” said 
Alice, her bright eyes dancing with mischief 
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under her raised brows, speaking truths them- 
selves, and drawing truths from the now 
blushing duchess. 

“Romantic girl, touch thy lute, and do not 
give place to such silly thoughts in thy head.” 

Alice instantly swept the strings of her lute 
toamerry tune of chivalry and love, 'ut her 
fair mistress’s mind was not attuned t: mirth, 
and she turned pettishly to her, sayings : 

“ Cease thy trifling. I like not such childish 
ways.” Then quickly recovering her usual 
ur banity of manner, she sinilingly continued: 
“But go; thy mirthtul strains and witching 
eyes are sadly wasted on our preseuce. Verily, 
] must arraign this suid squire for depriving 
me of my minstrel.” 

“Then good-night, royal lady, and if I mis- 
take not my abilities in cross-questioning, I 
can enlighten you on the morrow.” 

“ Good-night. Summon. my tire-woman 
again, and I will to my couch, for I feel 
fatigued.” 

Alice, casting one more laughing glance on 
her loved mistress, disappeared through aside 
door leading into the garden, where she began 
to hum the tune which she had been singing. 
Soon it was answered, only in a gruffer strain, 
aud on turning a corner of the walk, she 
encountered the English squire. 

“ tere, by Cheapside bells!” he exclaimed. 
“J began to chide my believing heart, when 
the promised hour struck, that had made me 
vain enough to think those mischievous eyes 
had told truth, when they looked on me with 
favor.” 

“Looked on you, sir, with favor—on a 
stranger! Nay, sir, if you would be looked on 
with favor in this province of Maine, I must 
know your name.” 

“And so you shall—but I must breathe it 
on those ripe lips;” and he proceeded to put 
his promise in practice, but Alice, wit. one 
bound, was some yards from his outstretched 
arms, saying: — 

“‘Come not nearer me! Keep thy distance, 
or as this is our first meeting, it shall be our 
last. One step nearer, and I am gone!” 

The esquire’s almost contemptuous cur! of 
the lip, and licentious glare of the eye, did not 
bespeak him to be the humble character his 
first speech would have made him. But the 
curled lip and glaring eye were quickly 
repressed, as he again spoke: 

“ Nearer I must come, for my name is not 
to be proclaimed in this place, but must be 
whispered even in thy ear, nor go beyond it— 
yet glance pot geain such lightning, by’r lady, 
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it hath seared my heart. Stay, tell me first, 
hast thou a name ?” 

“JT need not fear to tell thee mine, since 
shame has never yet touched it. ’Tis Alice 
d’Orne.” 

It would have been difficult for a close ob- 
server to define, by the moonlight, the expres- 
sion of the esquire’s features, as she concluded 
this last sentence—but it seemed to be a com- 
pound of triumph, and doubtif she might be 
able to say this long. However, be it as it 
may, his voice had still the same insinuating 
tone as before, when he exclaimed: 

“Now, by the rood, I know not if I ought 
to tell, but—”’ 


The remainder of the sentence was in alow | 


whisper, but it made Alice start and draw her 
cloak around her, as if with the intention of 
departing. Yet she still lingered, and asked, 
with a trembling voice, “Then who is it you 


call master ?” 


“That, sweetest, it is not mine to tell.” 

“Farewell, then. We meet not again—if I 
had known to whom I had given my word to 
mect at this hour, we had not met.” 

“Nay, we do not partthus. The fairest of 
England’s dames do not scorn me—yet there 
is not one of them to whom I would reveal 
his name. Yet if you must have it, question 
for question. Is it for your fair mistress or 
your fair self that you ask ?” 

“T will not tell thee.” 

“ Yet ’tis said a woman cannot Keep a secret 5 
if twere not dark, I would read it in thy eyes. 
But I will tell thee his name, to convince thee 
how I love thee.” 

And again he drew near her, and again she 
etarted, exclaiming, “Ah!” | 

“Tig even so,” he replied to her exclama- 
tion. “And now wilt thou let me press thy 
sweet cheek? and I will tell thee, love, that 
the duchess is loved as well as thee.” 

“ There, -bless thee for that news,” replied 
the affectionate French girl, and she held to- 


wards him “the prettiest hand,” as he said, 


“ that he had ever pressed to his lips.” 

“And now, monsieur, we part.” 

“To meet again—when ?” ° 

‘7 know not;” and away she bounded into 
the castle. 

“By the rood, this girl has befooled me, 
Why, what a poltroon I am turning to—a 
blabber, too; but I am deceived if those 
bright eyes do not love mischief too well to 
tell Henrietta what she knows, and if she 
does, twill only mar the romantic boy’s plans. 
Well, better fortune next time.” With this 
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eheering soliloquy, he retired into the castle. 

Morn had scarce lifted her dusky eyelid, ere 
Alice was summonei to the side of the couch 
of the duchess. She entered with the same 
sweet laugh dancing iu her eyes, and dimpling 
her cheeks, but she did not speak. 

*Atice, girl, What did you learn ?” 

“fioyal Hevrietta, I grieve to refuse you, 
but—” ; 

“But! Can it be, Alice, that your own ro- 
mantic love has turned your head? You had 
better fiud another mistress.” 

“QU, no, lady,” replied Alice, as she stood 
weeping at ler mistress’s side. “ No—you 
teck me because I wag an orphan; keep me 
for the same cause. Whither should I go, 
were I to leave you ?” 

“Pshaw, Alice, I did not mean it. But tell 
me.” 

“IT cannot tell you more than that he is of 
poble birth.” 

“Dost thou know his name ?” 

“IT cannot reveal it. But he is a true 
knight.” 

“What care 1? Of course thou knowest 
the squire’s name ?” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Alice, her face blushing 
searlet that seemed to deny her tears, for her 
eyes were again flashing mirth. ‘ Yes, and 
by my troth, he might be Prince Charles him- 


seli,” she continued, casting a kcen glance at 


her mistress’s countenance, but she read noth- 
ing there. 

“What makes you dream of sucha silly 
idea? Prince Charles is betrothed to me, aud 
would not come here to woo my maiden.” 

“Nay, but the esquire’s master might.” 

“Nay, nay, girl, Royal marriages are not 
based on affection, nor do royal lovers pass 
the time so agreeably to their attianced.” She 
paused a moment, and then continued, “ are 
they gone, Alice ?” 

“I saw them cross the moat, as I traversed 
the hall, my lady, when you summoned me.” 

Months had passed away, and one morning, 
as Henrietta was sitting with her favorite 
Alice, listening to her music, a servant an- 
nounced the arrival of the duke of Kiche- 
lieu, with a message to the lady duchess. 

“I come,” said she. But ere she repaired 
to the presence chamber, she requested Alice 
to await her return. In about an hour she 
came back, and throwing hegself upon her 
ottoman, burst into a passionate fit of tears. 

“Ah, my lady, what has happened? Let 
me weep with thee,” said the tearful maiden. 


“QO, Alice, I have been deceiving mysel{—_ 
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fancying I loved not the stranger I met at Paris 
and again here—boping that Prince Churles 
would break his faith with me, as he did with the 
infanta of Spain. But no. ‘lhe duke of Riche- 
lieu tells me that my royal brother has fixed 
the wedding-day. What! do you smile?” 

“No, good lady, not at your grief. But you 
may be queen of England yet.” 

“Ah, Alice, I told the stranger I would 
rather be Queen of Maine. Yet, could I but 
live with him, I would rather be a peusant- 
woman than either.” 

“ Cheer up, my lady; all may yet be right!” 
Day after day did Alice use this consolation, 
but it was of little avail, although the proud 
duchess would not avow her love for one who 
had scorned her aflections by remaining 
absent. 

The wedding-day arrived, and the trembling 
Henrietta, surrounded by her maidens, stood 
before the cathedral altar of Laval. Her 
royal brother, Louis XIII. of France, graced 
the nuptials, attended by the beauty and chiv- 
alry of his court. At length the proxy of the 
English prince entered—it was the fumed 
Duke of @uckingham. 

Alice changed color as she saw him, and 
rejoiced when the ceremonies were completed. 
When in her room again, the duchess, or 
rather the princess, said: 

“JT do not like the looks of my royal hus- 
band’s proxy, and yet methinks I have seen 
him betore.” 

“ He's a bold man,” quietly answered Alice, 
“but report says he does not always dazzle 
young maidens, as a lighted candle doves the 
poor moths.” 

That night Henrietta slept but little, nor . 
did she feel greatly rejoiced the next morning, 
when Buckingham brought her despatches 
from London, stating that Jumes I., her 
father-in-law, was dead, and that she would 
therefore land in England as its queen. Re- 
tiring to her closet, she knelt, and prayed that 
“ God would make her love her royal husband 
with her whole heart.” 

Soon afterwards, she landed in England, 
amidst the cheers of her subjects, who were 
charmed by her pale yet sweet face. Curi- 
ously enough, she wore the dress in which, at 
Paris, she had first seen the stranger knight, 
but he was not in the gay throng which 
awaited her at the palace. Trembling violent- 
ly, her veil fell over her face as she entered 
the throne-room—her limbs refused to sup- 
port her, and she sank into outstretched arms. 
They were the arms/of King Charles! 
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“ Henrietta, our queen, look up!” said a 
voice that seemed to act as magic upon her, 
for she opened her eyes and fixed them upon 
him. Then, looking back upon Alice, and 
next at Buckingham, she sank her head upon 
the monarch’s breast, and shed tears of joy. 

“We wili be crowned to-morrow,” said ther 
once disguised lover, now England’s proud 
king. . 

“Ah, Alice!” murmured Henrietta. “ But 
was Buckingham thy lover? I thought I had 
seen him.” 

“He might have been, my lady, but I 
preferred to serve you.” 

“Thou art a good lass,” said the proud earl, 
the usual haughty smile curling his lip. 
“When thou find’st a husband, I will add a 
goodly purse to thy portion.” 

Henrietta was no less beloved in her new 
station than she had been in her quiet French 
home, and the nobility were ever devising 
some new amusement to gratify her. Among 
her most devoted subjects was Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, who had suok an immense fortune in 
his endeavors to cclonize the northern portion 
of New England, where he had vainly endeav- 
ored to establish provinces under the names 
of “ Laconia,” and “New Somerset.” The 
queen took a great liking to the old gentleman, 
and it came about that his kinsman, Thomas 
Gorges, won the heart of Alice. 

One winter’s day, Sir Ferdinando visited 
the royal palace with two Alcuaguis Indians, 
brought home from Agamenticus by his 
nephew, William Gorges. The queen was 
much interested in them, especially when 
they put on their snow-shoes, and ran over 
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the snow in the park as if in chase of the 
moose. 

“And so, Alice, you are thinking of going 
among these heathen ?” 

“Yes, your majesty, thanks to your royal 
consort, who is to sign the royal charter under 


which Thomas goes out.” 


“By the way, Sir Ferdinando,” said the 
king, “ have you thought ofa name for your 
new province yet? The parchment is ready.” 

“Let Alice name it,” remarked Bucking- 
ham, “and I will pay the christening fee, as a 
reward for her discretion, or as a penalty for 
my impertinence in days past.”* 

“You must have a rare name,” exclaimed 
the old knight, “for it isarare land. There 
are mountains towering towards the sun, 
large lakes, fertile hills, and many a broad 
river intersecting the heavy timber land—” 

“Why,” interrupted the queen, “it must 
resemble my dear province of Maine.” 

“Call it Maine, then, my dear sovereign,” 
said Alice. “I shall then be reminded of the 
old castle where my youthful days were so 
happily passed, even although an ocean rolls 
between.” 

“Car tel est nostre plaisir!” responded the 
king, in the legal Norman French of the court, 
“For such is our pleasure. Maine let it be 


called, from the New Hampshire on the one 


hand to Acadia on the other. Then turning 
to his queen with an affectionate look, he 
added, “and now, dear Henrietta, while mon- 
arch of my heart, and wearer of an English 
crown, you are what you once told your dis- 
guised and delighted lover you wished to be— 
QUEEN OF MAINE.” 





VIOLETS FROM AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 





BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 





I sought them not on meadows bright, 
Nor in the shady glen; 

They came to me—I knew not how, 
I hardly could tell when. 

And yet more joy to me has given 
This bunch of violets fair, 

Than gifts from far, or miser’s gold, 
Or rubies rich and rare. 


The twilight hour, with shadows dark, 
Had filled the house with gloom, 

But shadows MIGHTIER FAR than they, 
Went with me to my room. 


But when I dragged my weary steps 
Up to my chamber door, 

Thinking, “Ah, I will cast me down 
Upon the very floor— 


“And sob, and weep my soul away, 
For all is dark and drear; 

I cannot catch a ray of light, 
My spirit shrinks with fear.” 

Just then, the door with haste I oped— 
‘Ah, what is this so sweet ? 

Have angels been from heaven, and cast 
Ite fragrance at my feet ? 
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But when I lifted up my eyes And e’er partake of heaven's light, 
Upon the table lay And revel in its bliss. 

The bluest bunch of violets Thus, with my lips I sealed the vow, 
I'd seen since last Mayglay. And breathed on them a kiss. 

What thrilling joy the sweet things gave; 
And yet remorse I felt, Sweet violets, come each natal day, 

That I should lift my heart in plaint— While I renew the vow 

’ And then to God I knelt. That I have made while yet your breath 

Is sweeping o’er my brow; 

For he had surely sent the gift, While I caress your tiny blooms, 
On this, my saddest day; Strength to me shall be given; 

And inly I resolved to be Again, and yet again, may I . 
As sweet and pure as they Catch perfumed light from heaven. 

lO 


GUY’S PROBATION. 





BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





=I shall not lose my interest in you, Guy! 
Follow my wishes, and you will find me as 
true a friend next winter, next year, forever, 
es I am to-day.” 

How beautiful she looked, flushed frith 
earnestness! Guy Dale’s eyes kindled. He 
sprang forward. 

“You love me!” 5 

She struck him back with her eyes. 

“No,” she said, coolly, as he paused, trem- 
bling, and searching her face. ‘‘ No,” she re- 
peated, “I feel no more for you than I 
express.” 

He turned silently away. She followed him 
to the window. 

“Guy, I know you well. I appreciate all 
your powers, but—a woman must trust the 
man she loves. If you cannot approve your- 
self, how can you expect me to approve you? 
My judgment must commend my heart’s 
choice, else the fruits of my love would be 
only misery. He whom my head honors my 
heart will obey—none else.” 

Guy Dale took the hands of Rose Haughton 

, —fair, firmly-knit hands. 
* Tell me this,” he said, “have I an equal 
chance with other men to win your love ?” 

His eyes held hers steadily. 

“You have,” she said, slowly. 

He knew that it was true; but he had had 
great fears of Paul Essex. He released the 
white hands. 

“T will go,” he said, firmly, “and I shall do 
my best in New York.” 

“TI think you will,” she answered, softly. 

His eyes grew wistful. 


“Rose,” he said, gently and humbly, “I — 


shall never be worthy of you. But I go away 
loving you, and during all my exile, I shall 
love you. I may live to be a better man, but 
I can never be deserving of you. I never 
shall be sure that you think me fit—” 

He hesitated. | 

“ Guy,” she said, frankly, “ when I love you, 
I will tell you so.” 

“ Generous!” he exclaimed. 

“Try, now.” 

“TI will succeed now,” he affirmed. 

They parted—as frank friends, in the pres- 
ence of others. Guy Dale went to New York 
to commence an active life; Rose remained 
quietly at Holly Hedge, the holly-bound estate 
of which she was mistress. 

It was a rare old place. The house had 
been the country seat of the Haughtons when 
they also possessed a fine city establishment. 
At the death of Rose’s father the New York 
property waa discovered to be heavily mort- 
gaged. It was finally lost, and Holly Hedge 
became the girl’s home. Guy Dale was the 
son of her attorney. The young man had 
talents, and possessed every virtue compatible | 
with indolence. His love for Rose had finally 
aroused him, and he had gone to New York 
to redeem himself. No sooner had he gone, 
than Paul Essex appeared. 

Essex was the largest land-holder in the 
county—a manof thirty, the lion of the quiet 
country town. Every girl who knew him had 
set her cap for him, with the exception of 
Rose Haughton. Rose was indifferent, and 
consequently Essex was attracted by her. 

The indifference of Rose for Paul Essex was 
not feigned; she really felt not the slightest 
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interest in the man. Attractive as he was to 
others, he had no attractions for her. With 
his great fault, Guy Dale was, to her, far more 
lovable. Atleast, there was nothing about 
him that was not frank and kind, and Essex’s 
blick eyes always seemed to say treachery. 
Yet they were very handsome eyes. 

One day when she stoud in the garden, he 
rode up, and looking over the hedge, bowed, 
and inyguired if he should get her mail at 
Hartford. 

“Jf you please,” she answered, civilly. He 
begued for a flower, bent his head, smilingly, 
ou receiving it, and rude away. 

It was almost nightfall when he returned. 
The sun was going down, and the June gar- 
den was full of sweet seents and sounds. He 
fastened his horse to the gate, and came up 
the path to the door where Rose sat, reading. 

“ You will pardon the delay I have subject- 
ed you to?” he said; “it was unavoidable.” 

“TI have not minded it,” she answered, as 
she took from his hand a number of letters 
and papers. “ Thank you.” 

As she spoke, she glanced swiftly and eager- 
ly over the letters. She had expected one 
fromm Guy, but there was noue. 

“You are so kind, that I venture to ask a 
favor,” he said. 

“ What is it?” 

“That you will drive with me to the pond, 
to-morrow, for the water-lilies you were 
wishing for yesterday.” 

The proposal was pleasant, but Rose de- 
murred, 

“ Your sister goes?” she iuterrogated. 

“ Certainly, if you wish,” he replied, a little 
coldly. 

“T will go, with pleasure,” she answered, 
taking no notice of his annoyance. “At what 
hour ?” 

“After dinner, if you like.” 

“T will be ready.” 

After he had gone, Rose wandered discon- 
tentedly about the garden. It was strange 
that Guy did not write. He had been in New 
York a month, and she had not heard from 
him. Was it possible that he had done noth- 
ing yet? that he had not commenced work, 
and had nothing to tell her? Her beautiful 
face grew a little bitter at the thought. 

The next afternoon, at four o’clock, Mr. 
Essex’s curricle drove up to the door. He 
drew in the horses, and sprang out. He was 
alone. He came past the windows into the 
house. Rose bade him good-afternoon. 

“You will not disappoint me, as Laura has 
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done ?” he said, taking her hand. “ At the 
last moment she recollected an engagement, 
aud affirmed that she could not go to the pond. 
But it will make ffdifference with you, will 
it?” he concluded, pleadinugly. 

The pond was at the distance of a mile, only. 
Rose had pichicked there in his company 
many atime. To drive with him there was a 
little different, but, after all, what did slie care 
for the neighbors? and it was a trivial natuer 
on her own account. 

“No,” she said, serenely, not meeting his 
covertly anxious eye. He shawled her, quick-- 
ly, and tly went out to the carriage. 

The road was lined with wild rose-bushes 
and hawthorne in blossom, and the woods 
echoed with the songs of the happy robins. 
The light curricle was but a toy behind the 
powerful, shining horses. Never was a drive 
more perlect. 

Rose leaned idly back among the cushions 
of Genoa velvet, listening carelessly to her 
companion. 

“ By the way,” he said, at last, “my brother 
was in New York, last week.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes; and he saw young Dale.” 

“Ah 2°”) 

Rose was sufficiently attentive at last. 

“He reports that he is paying marked at- 
tention to Miss Colange. She is very beau- 
tiful, you know.” 

“T have heard so.” 

“We can see the pond now.” 

The blue water was shining through the 
trees, but Rose looked at the glimmer with 
eyes dilated and vague in expression. Essex 
was unconscious of his fatal news, she thought, — 
and how painfully he talked on! she wanted 
so to be at home! There was good reason 
why. Guy had not written. She had heard 
how marvellous the beauty of Kate Colange 
was. Guy was dazzled. He had forgotten 
all else. 

The road wound down to the water’s edge. 
There Essex drew in his horses. 

“Walton will bring the boat in a moment. 
Will you alight ?” 

She let him lift her out, unconscious that he 
did so. 

The narrow strand glittered with the white 
sand and transparent pebbles. Rose sat down 
upon a fallen log, trying to divide herattention 
between Essex’s conversation and the boat-— 
man bringing his dory through the lily pads, 
and giving it to neither. The boat’s keel 
grated upon the sand. Essex handed her in, 
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and she sat down in the bow, looking with 
secret uneasiness at the beads of shining white 
upon the water’s surface. 

She found it absolutely necessary to exert 
herself to paying some attention to Essex, but 
it was a dreary afternoon enough. The lilies 
were guthered at last, and twined into a great 
wreath. Then they returned to the carriage. 

The sun was going down, and the west was 
all rosy. Among the grasses was the sharp 
rasping of insects. The monotony of the 
noise was inexpressibly irritating to Rose, but 
ehe sat silent. Essex turned to her, suddenly. 

“I shall not see you alone again, soon. 
Will you answer a question ?” 

“ Certainly,” coldly. 

“Can you love me?” 

Afterwards, remembering how little she 
cared what became of her at that moment, 
Rose wondered why she had not said yes. 
Bat she said “no.” There was nothing more 
to be said then. Essex whipped up his horses, 
and Rose was soon at home. 


A month passed by. No word from Guy. - 


She heard that he was atill in New York. 
Tuen came a rumor that he had enlisted. 
Finally, the report was verified. Then Guy 


Dale senior came to Holly Hedge, and said . 


that his son had written of his enlistment in 
the Federal army, and he knew very little be- 
youd this. Either his professional plans had 
been postponed or dismissed. 

Rose made no sign. If Mr. Dale suspected 
that she cared beyond a passing interest, he 
obtained no verity of his suspicion. But when 
he had gone, she went to her room and broke 
into the bitterest sobs. 

O, how she cried! she thought her heart 
was breaking. Had it been for Miss Colange 
taat be had flung himself into the army? 
Poor Rose! she knew then that she loved 
Guy Dale. She had done what she thought 
to be her duty in sending him away—but she 
had not thought there was any danger of 
losing the love he had professed so loug for 
her. Ifshe bad known it, she might not have 
been strong enough to send forth such a decree. 

“Can it be that Guy s so fickle?” she 
moaned, pushing back the dark curls from 
her feverish face. “How could he look so 
foto my eyes, and love her in a month ?” 

The struggle Is terribly hard for a woman 
when her head and heart war. Rose tried to 
dexounce Guy Dale as unworthy, but her 
heart clung in persisteut tenderness to the 
vision of his frank smile and winning eyes. 
She could not ignore the hold his life had 
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upon hers, while she despised herself that 
she was not able to cast him out of her 
thoughts. She could only console herself 
with the belief that her secret would never 
be known. 

The summer passed away. Rose’s bloom 
went with the fading of the clover and dal- 
sies. She was as pale as the late lilies in her 
garden, when September came. 

Essex was tenderly compassionate. Ignor- 
ing her rejection of him, he continued to visit 
her as a friend, and he was almost continually 
at the house. Rose was indifferent whether 
he was there or away. She usually had other 
guests, and he took care not to annoy her. 
But there were times, he saw, when his re- 
spectful gentleness was not ungrateful to her. 
Paul Essex had not, by any means, abandoned 
his suit. 

But one night his watchful attention and 
the idle gayety of her guests oppressed her 
more than usual. Unobserved, she slipped 
from the room, for a moment’s relief in soli- 
tude. She passed out through a glass door 
{nto the garden. 

The flowers had gone, and the garden plots 
were full of dry sticks which the wind rustled, 
while the trees tossed their thinly-clad arms 
in a kind of painful unrest. The moon shone 
clearly, but the night was chilly, and she drew 
her cloak closely about her, as she walked up 
and down the paths. 

There came a clatter down the road. She 
knew it to be the approach of the village stage, 
from the last train at the depot. Ina moment 
it came over the hill, and she leaned carelessly 


" against a tree to see it go by. 


As it came nearer, she saw among the out- 
side passengers, the form of a soldier. He 
was half reclining upon the top of the coach, 
his head resting upon his hand; but asthe | 
stage approached the house, he looked up, 
saw her, and raised his military cap. Her 
heart stood still—then beat furiously. It was 
Guy Dale. In an instant the clatter of the 
coach came to her faintly from far down the 
road. 

She returned to her guests very pale. 
Essex’s sharp eyes saw her pallor, butt. he made 
no remark. Theevening wore weirily away. 

She dreaded the news the next morning; 
she dreaded to hear the name of Guy Dule 
spoken. A sleepless night had made her ner- 


-vous beyond control, and every chord of her- 


being seemed strung to a vibrating tension. 
She felt that ifany one uttered his naine, she 
should cry out or faint. But the threatened 
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crisis did not come. The episode of Guy 
Dale’s arrival, so weighty to her, was not 
Known at the house, when she ordered her 
horse saddled, and rode into the woods, ac- 
companied only by her little brother, who 
cantered beside her, upon a Shetland pony. 

To her surprise, Essex, handsomely mount- 
ed, overtook her in the course of half an hour, 
as she rode through the woods upon the estate 
of Mr Dale. . 

“ Fatality,” he said, smiling, as he directed 
his borse:to her side. She had a different 
opinion, but she did not express it. 

“Ate you going far?” he asked. 


“No, only a short distance, for the sake of: 


the exercise. I left my guests with ‘Miss 
Clifton, and must not be absent long.” 

She wished him miles away; but the horses 
_kept their easy lope together for some dis- 
tance. Then the mare Rose rode suddenly 
pricked up her ears, and arched her slen- 
der neck. Some one stood by the orchard 
bars of the Dale estate. Perhaps Cybell rec- 
ognized Guy Dale; certainly Rose did, and 
turned white as ashes, to the lips. He had 
his blue coat on, and leaned on acane. She 
could not, in common loyalty, pass him by; 
he, a wounded soldier. She rode up to him, 
and reached down her hand, never noticing 
how pallid with fury Paul Essex turned. 

“ You have been ill. Are you getting well ?” 
she asked, striving hard to control her voice. 

“T am quite well now;” holding her hand, 
and looking into her agitated face. She could 
not speak fur a moment after the sound of his 
voice; then she commanded herself: 

“You came home last night ?” 

“Yes; what remains of me. I left a foot 
at Gettysburg.” 

He looked down, leaning on his cane. The 
left boot was empty. 

66 Guy |”? 

The word broke, in its pain, involuntarily 
from Rose Haughton’s lips. She leaned down 
towards him there—a rich crimson coming 
over her cheeks. 

The words she would have said were not 
uttered. The sharp crackling of a bush 
startled her horse. He sprang forward, sweep- 
ing her away, right under the dangerously 
low boughs of the trees, and away down the 
steep declivity that led to the pond. She was 
a good horsewoman, but she had been taken 
completely off her guard. Essex had dis- 
mounted to tighten his horse’s girth, and as 
she dashed past him, he stood for a moment, 
paralyzed. 
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“Fool! for God’s sake, follow her!” cried 
Guy, in a despairing voice, flinging up his 
arm. 

Even at that moment, Essex cast on him a 
look of hate, as he mounted. The next instant 
he was in pursuit of the flying horse. 

Down the steep road both sped, in a whirl- 
wind of dust—on—on—lessening in size as 
they approached the steep banks of the blue 
pond. Even at that distance Guy could see 
that Rose had no control over her horse. 
‘God save her! God save her!” he murmured, 
his heart strained tight. Suddenly the mare 
swerved, turned, and in an instant Eesex had 
grasped the hanging rein, and borne down her 
maddened head. The creature plunged—then 
stood still. Rose was saved, on the very brink 
of the water—at that place fatally deep. 

If a few hot tears dimmed Guy Dale’s eyes, 
he was to be pardoned. “ He saved her,” he 
thought, bitterly, the next moment. 

They did not return up the hill, but went 
home round the Knoll. 





The next day the sun went down in a sky 


of clear gold. It had been Rose’s birthday, 


and the household had been very merry. But 
in the twilight, she slipped out into the garden, 
alone, to cool her flushed face. 

She had hardly reached the gate, when a 
gray horse was ridden up to the palings, and 
Rose knew it to be the cavalry horse which 
she had seen Jed up from the depot that very 
day—Guy Dale’s steed, brought home for the 
use of his disabled master. The rider bent 
forward: 

“ Rose.” 

How her heart leapt up! 

“Guy!” 

She swung open the gate, and stepped out. 

“Excuse me for not dismounting,” he said, 
“but it is impossible.” 

“ Certainly; I know.” 

“T came to see if-you were hurt any yester- 
day.” His voice sounded constrained. 

“None, thank you,” she answered. 

She looked up at him then, piercingly, and 
the moon, rising, shone white on her swect 
face, 

66 Rose ?” 

_ “ Well 2?” 

“T wish I could have saved you. Never 
mind,” seeing her astonished look—* when 
are you to be married ?” 

“Married? I—I do not know. Guy, what 
do you mean ?” 

“As soon as I came home I heard that you 
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were to be married soon. I thought perhaps 
you would tell me how soon.” 

“To whom ?” 

“Paul Essex.” 

“Tt ts a slander,” 
herself to say. 
. “Js it untrue, Rose?” with a trembling 


voice. 
“It is.” 


“T thought that you had forgotten me for 
him was why you did not answer my letters; 
but you had a better reason, perhaps.” 

“Guy, I have had no letters to answer— 
never one! You were reported in love with 
Miss Colange. I laid your silence to that.” 

“T have not been silent. I wrote you three 
times, fruitlessly. Then I heard that Essex 
paid court: to you, and I thought you had 
changed your mind about me. I went into 
the army, hoping the rebels would kill me. 
They shot off my foot, and sent me home 
maimed—more unable than ever to enter into 
contest with Essex. I had determined not to 
try, [had given you up; but, Rose, there was 
something in your face yesterday, when you 
leaned from your horse to speak to me. Was 
it pity ?” 


was all Rose Taet 
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Her hand was in his; she leaned her fore- 
head against his arm, as she stood by his 
horse. 

“No,” she said. 

“Was it anything more?” he asked. 

“Tt was love, my soldier.” 

He dropped the reins, and raised her face 
with his other hand. 

“T cannot dismount. How can I kiss you, 


Rose 9” 
She put up her arms, and he lifted her to 


the saddle before him. He folded her warmly 
in his blue coat, and the stately cavalry horse 
wandered slowly down the moon-lighted road. 
In half an hour they came back, and he put 
her softly down. 

“Good-night,” she sald, and ‘ran up the 
path, but stopped in the moonlight at the 
door, to kiss the shining ring upon her hand 
—the only one she wore after. 

It was not until a year after their marriage 
that they discovered that Paul Essex had 
interposed the delivery of Guy’s letters. They 
made no disturbance, for they were too happy 
then to ‘care for past trouble. The reader 
will not care to know that Essex married 
Miss Colange. © 





THEY MISS THER. 


BY J. F. BRUNE. 


They miss thee when morn its light is breaking, 
When the dew on the grass its pearl drops is shaking; 
When they wander forth to enjoy the sweet hour, 

. When Nature shines out in her glorious power— 
To cull fresh flowers, and breathe the pure air; 
But something fs wanting—ah, thou art not there. 


They miss thee at evening—at twilight pale— 
When darkness throws o’er them its sombre veil; 
When the drooping flowers hang their weary heads, 
As if mourning the light their nurse, the sun, sheds; 
When they gather around their repast to share— 


But something is wanting—ah, thou art not there. 


They miss thee when circling the autumnal hearth, 
Where they merrily join in some artless mirth; 

As they list to the harp in its rich melody, 

Whose strings have so oft been touched by thee; 
They seem happy, and free from the stings of care, 
But something is wanting—ah, thou art not there. 


They miss thee each moment, and each passing day; 
Can they cease to forget thou art far away ? 


Far away above, in the realms of bliss, 


When they offer to Heaven a silent prayer, 
They are sad, though they know thatthou art there. a 
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ALL the girls at Springbrook were on the 
qui-vive when the news came that “our boys” 
would return from the war. For three long 
years they had been fighting the battles of 
their country, and, though their ranks were 
sadly depleted; though many had found a 
grave ina strange land; though some who 
had gone out as officers were now simple pri- 
vates, and some who had left in the ranks 
evould return wearing shoulder-straps ; though 
many a once fair young form was maimed; 
yet every girlish heart was in a flutter, and 
waited impatiently for the arrival of the train. 

Of course there was to be a grand dinner 
given to our heroes, and patriotic songs sung, 
and speeches made, in which they would be 
glorified, and the rest of creation. duly in- 
fermed that there were none as brave as our 
boys; none who had fought so. bravely; none 
who had executed and endured so much for 
the blessed Stars and Stripes. 

For three days there had been a fearfal 
slaughter in the barn-yards. Sueh a sacrifice 
of chickens, turkeys, geese, ducks, and even 
juvenile porkers, had never been made upon 
the altar of hunger. In.vain they changed 
their base and fortified their sleeping quarters. 
The defences were charged upon, carried, 
prisoners captured and put to the knife with- 
out mercy. Rosy fingers had been busy jn 
the mystcries of cakes and pies, ovens over- 
tasked, and little brothers and sisters kept 
travelling to and from the stere. Many had 
been the consultations in the kitchen cabinet, 
many the cook-books rummaged, many the 
tempers tried. But at length all was ready— 
a very carnival of good things. . : 

The tables were set in a noble maple grove, 
after the fashion of a hollow square, for every- 
thing partook of the milltary, from the sponge- 
cake forts, to the fried-cake cannon. In the 
inside the girls were to take their places as 
waiters, to be flanked on the outside by the 
battle-worn heroes—our heroes, for that little 
word had suddenly been promoted to the 
highest place in the Springbrook dictionary. 
There yere mountains of cake, prairies of 
pies, pyramids of jellies, hecatombs of meat 
and game, gardens of pickles aad oceans of 
coffee, screened from: the sun by evergreéns 


and flags, twined and twisted and fstooned 
in every conceivable shape. 

Lu Rogers, Belle Smith, Kate Ellis and 
Mat (Martha) Fisher were the beauties of 
Springbrook, and Belle, par excellence, the 
belle of all. Very much “ exercised ” had they 
been about the preparations, for they imag- 
ined that they each had a lover among our 
heroes. Daintily dressed, with petite flags 
woven in their hair, knots of tri-colored rib- 
bon upon their bosoms, and happy smiles upon 
their innocent faces, they flitted about until 
they were out of all kind of patience, waiting 
for the delayed cars. Was there ever an 
eagerly-watched train that was not behind 
time? They thought not, and withdrawing 
from the noisy groups around the tables, 
seated themselves upon the crest of a hill that 
commanded the railroad from the point where 
it issued from the “ deep cut,” and ran on an 
air line into the little town. 

“T wonder how Charley Tompkiaos looks,” 
said Belle, smoothing her glossy black hair 
with the prettiest of fingers. “ You know he 
was only a common private when he went 
out, and now he is acaptain. O, I’m so glad!” 

“And I wonder what difference that will 
make to you?” replied Lulu Rogers, drawing 
her long, golden curls around her white neck 
and biting the ends. | 

“The same that Frank Jenkins will make 
to you, or Ned Mintum to Kate, or George 
Edwards to Mat.” : 

“Pshaw! We were all well enough before 
they went to Washington, and mingled in 
fashionable society; but you'll sce now how 
they’ turn up their aristocratic noses at us 
poor, sen-burned country girls. For my part, 
I’ve made up my mind not to cry my eyes 
out, or break my little heart about them, 
What do you say, Kate ?” 

“T should be very sorry to lose my good 
opinion of—of—” 

“Ned Mintum! why den’t you speak it 
right out ?” continued the little tease. 

But Kate Ellis was of the silent class, and 
sat with her large, dreamy, hazel eyes, and 
head crowned with dark brown hair, resting 
upon her hand, without answering. The cur- 
rents,of her young heart ran decper than any 
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of the rest, and if once swept by a storm, 
would rise in billows that would never be 
quietéd. 

“See how she blushes, girls!” and-the little 

beauty clapped her hands for very. give. 
' “You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Lu,” 
interposed Martha Fisher, a' sparkling bru- 
nette, twining her arm tenderly around the 
waist of her blushing companion. . _ 

“Ashamed? O, botheration! You haven't 
anything to boast of, Miss Fisher,” dropping 
her a mock. courtesy. “Maybe somebody’s 
‘cheeks didn’t show Cupid’s banners when the 
good old domine praised George Edwards, 
last night. I wish Iwas aman! Wouldn't I 
torment your susceptible hearts !”: 

“You'll do that, Lu, for somebody, I fear, 
if you do not restrain your tongue,” answered 
Belle. 

“I'll do that for somebody, will I ?” and sis 
mimicked the precise manner of the other, so 
as to bring a smile to the faces of all. “ But 
what’s the use of life without fon ?” 7 

“Lulu, will you never be serious?” asked 
_ Kate, suddenly raising her eyes, and fixing 
them intently upon her companion. 

“Me? No! I’m not going through life, 
moping like an owl. Time enough to be sad 
when trouble comes;” and a few notes of a 
merry song rippled ‘from her lips, ke the 
Joyous warbling@pf a canary. “‘ Now don’t 
be afther tellin’ the likes ov me,’ as our Bridg- 
et says, of ‘The loud laugh that speaks the 
vacant mind,’ for P’ve been bored to death 
with that:for the last three years. I wonder 
if our ‘school marms’ were ever young? 1 
reckon they must have been born old maids, 
or they would have more pity on us.” 

“ How can you talk is Lulu? Do you not 
remember : f 


“4 We talk of love and pleasure—but ’tis all 

A tale of falaehopd. Life's made up of gloom. . 
The fairest scenes are clad in ruin’s pall; 

The loveliest pathway leads but to the tomb.” _ 


“Do stop, Kate. Percival was nothing but 
a misanthrope, and—” 

“I’m nothing better, you would say.” 

“Not I. You are a dear, good, kind girl ;’’ 
and the impetuous young lady threw her 
arms about her neck, and fairly smothered 
her with kisses. “ Now, Katie darling, please 
don’t lecture me any more. God made me 
happy, you know, and—” — 

“God ever keep you so,’ murmured the 
beautiful girl, as she pressed her to her heart 
and returned her caresses. 
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For a moment a holy feeling stole into the 
‘heart of the volatile girl. She felt the meaning 
of the solemn words, and bowed to them as to 
@ blessing. Tears dimmed the sumnier-sky 
‘blae of her eyes, and all of galety vanished. 
Of such a varied warp and woof’ are some 
natures, that life to them must be all sunshine, 
or all dark storms. There are no intermedi- 
ate, balf-cloud, half-bright days. | 

“Katie, dear Katie,” she whispered, after 
some moments of silence, “what would you 
do, if Ned Minturn should aot come back—if 
if—he were dead? You k#ow we have heard 
nothing from them—that is—of who suflbred 
in the last battle.” 

“ Hush, Lulu!” ae : 

“ Katie, I should die, if—if—” but her sobs 
cut the name short. < 

“ Let us hope for the best, Lulu. All things 
are in-the hands of God.” 

Puff, puff, eame the locomotive, drawin g its 
train of hopes and fears along—drawinug its 
cars loaded with many hundred hearts, beat- 
ing wildly with love and anticipation, or sunk 
deep with dread. Ah! how little we stop to 
think, as the huge monster dashes by, with 
its heart of fire, lungs of iron, sinews of steel, 
and breath of steam, of what varied emotions 
sway the breasts of the multitude whirled 
swiftly along—now to an earthly home—now 
to one eternal. If the soul is a cosmopolite 
of myriads of worlds whea death has robbed 
it of its clayey fetters and given it wings, how 
well steam tfains it in this, for its Journeyitgs 
in the hereafter ! 

In a few moments the ponderous wheels 
‘were stopped, the fiery, hissing breath sub- 
dued, and as if ever inert matter, the ‘long 
train’ stood motionless, at the depot. Out 
came the.crowd—strong, brave men, crippled 
ones—wouhded—sick. It seemed all the work 
of an instant, and then, thundering along, the 
game hopes and fears that swelted the hearts 
at Springbrook were carvied to other local- 
ities. Like a flash of summer lightning it 
swept from sight, all except one car that had 
been detached, and stood idly on a side track. 
But why was it left there? What fearful 
mystery was hidden in its tightly locked cell ? 

Wild and loving was the welcome piven to 
our heroes. Father and mother and sister 
and brother clasped again dear ones in their 
trembling arms, and many a heart was poured 
out in thankfulness to that good God who 
had watched over them amid the shock of 
battle, and brought.them home in safety. O, 
heart be still; andtongue be ‘mute, at such a 
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time. Silence is the true eloquence, and the 
busy tongue and eareless laughter are harsh 
discord. 

And many a fair cheek flushed, and many 
a young heart beat fitfully, as the brave, sun- 
browned men filed along beneath the tattered 
stripes and half-obliterated stars they had 
fashioned with their own hands—the parting 
gift of pride and affection, now brought back 
to them, glorious with the marks of shot, and 
stains of erimsen hattle storms. | 

_“ There is Charley Tompkins! and there, 
Ned Minturn, and there, Geprge Edwards!” 
exclaimed Belle Smith, waving her handker- 
chief. 

“And where is Frank Jenkins?” asked 
Kate Ellis. 

“YT do not see him. . Come, let us go and 
meet them;” and amid the ringing huzzas, 
they started towards the waiting tables. | 

But Lulu Rogers, the petted, light-hearted 
beauty, stirred. not. Like one gazing on 
vacancy, she stood, looking, and yet seeing 
not. Ah! he whom she had secretly wor- 
shipped so long—who was peer to all others 
in her young heart, was not there. 

‘“‘Lulu, dear, are you not coming ?” oe 
Kate, turning back. 

“ Katie, he is not there!” 

“Who, Lu!’’. 

“ Frank—Frank—” and then the hot tears 
surged up, and drowned the biue of her ever 
dancing eyes. 

“He’s busy, somewhere. 
find him.” — 

“No; all the others are there. But he— 
he—’” and she flung herself upon the bosom of 
her companion, and wept, passionately. 

- “Be still, Lulu... Dry your tears. Come 
with me, and we, will inquire for him.” 

_ “No, no! He is dead—dead! But you go, 
Katie. I will go home—-home.” - | 

A great sorrow had suddenly come upon 
her, and she bowed to it, like a willow toa 
storm. Vain were her companions’ entreaties. 
She would be alone, and for more than an 
hour sat bowed, with the glorious swell of 
music, the thundering of huzzas, and the ring 
of happy voices in her ears—a prey to more 
than mortal fears. Truly those “who have 
most of heart know most of sorrow,” and the 
sensitive, joy-strung natures feel the deepest 
the plunging of the iron into the soul. Buta 
harsh soynd startled her, at length. The 
rattling of a chain, the withdrawing of a bolt 
aroused her, and wiping away her tears, she 
saw rough pine boxes lifted from the station- 
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ary car. Long, narrow boxes were they—the 
outside covering of a fairer coffin that en- 
shrined a corpse! With the speed of thought 
she flew down the little hill, and stood amid 
the group, who, with hushed voices, were 
making preparations to carry home the shat- 
tered wrecks—the soulless atoms of those who 
had once been men, and battled bravely for 
their God, their country, and their flag. 

“Who? who?” she gasped, between great 
sobs, as she stood among the wondering group 
—the improvised undertakers of the little 
town. Wondering to see that young, beauti- 
ful girl there, with the tri-color waving upon 
her bosom, and the tiny flag fluttering among 
her wind-swept curls. 

“ Johnson, and Burt, and Miller, and—I’ve 
forgotten who the other was; he was an 
officer, anyhow,” replied a soldier, who stood 
resting upon his crutches, with his face seamed 
with sabre-cuts, and one leg amputated by a 
rebel shell. 

A wail, a groan, a sudden cry of pain, like 
the snapping of a harp string, and she fell into 
the arms of one of the bystanders, pale, nerve- 
less as death. ; 

“Who is this? what is the matter?” asked 
the soldier. 

“Old man Roger’s daughter, and she was 
looking after Frank Jenkins, I fancy. I’ve 
often heard: my women (ps say that they 
were as good as engaged.” . 

“Poor girl! Poor fellow!” . 

“Did you know him ?” 

“Know him? Not much. He was a brave 
fellow, though, and when the guerrillas gave 
me this,”—pointing to the broad scar on his 
forehead—“ didn’t he save my life.” 

, “Then are you sure’ this isn’t his body ? 
There is no mark upon the box.” . 

“Itmay be. I can’t tell. He was wounded, 
and in the hospital, I know; and, now I come 
to think of it, there was one coffin brought 
from there. Yes, yes, {t must be the captain.’” 

Late that night was the revelry kept up, 
but poor Lulu Rogers mingled not therein. 
Tenderly had she been carried home from the 
depot and given into the arms of her parents. 
‘It was like bringing one back from the dead, 
to restore her to consciousness. At length, 
however, their efforts were repaid with suc- 
cess, and becoming tranquil, she allowed her 
mother to put her to bed, even as she had 
done when a little child. There was some- 
thing so tender in that mother’s teuch, as she 
smoothed back her rippling hair—something 
so holy. in. her good-night kiss, something 80 
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pore and trustful inher wo _, that a calm, 
as of heaven, came to the hear of the sorrow- 
ing girl. True, her thoughts were busy with 
the horrors of the battle-field, and wandering 
among the loathsome scenes of the hospital, 
to be fixed at last upon a rude, coffin-contain- 
ing box, waiting in the church for entomb- 
ment on the morrow. And even as fancy 
pictured the wounded, the dying and the dead, 
the strains of festive music, and the melody 
of happy voices, would come borne on the 
night wind, causing her to shudder and shut 
her ears tothe sound. No one came to breathe 
asingle word of comfort. 

Her #id father had sought in vain for infor- 
mation. A careless “ I don’t know,” had met 
ail his inquiries, for far too happy were thé 
returned soldiers, rioting in plenty, to think 
of.other things. War, though it might not 
have rendered them brutal, had, from its con- 
stant association with death, made them 
thoughtless. So poor Lulu suffered on in 
silence and alone. The wings of her ever- 
soaring, jubilant heart had been broken, and 
like the sun-struck eagle, stricken down at its 
highest flight, it grovelled in the dust. 

“Lulu, darling!” 

“ Kate Ellis! How came you here?” 

“T have stolen from the pleasure-seekers to 
come and see you. I knew you would be 
very lonely.” 

“It was very kind; but how could you 
leave Ned Mintarn ?” | 

“Our walks in life can never be the same.” 

“ Katie ?” 

““Hush! Don’t ask me any questions, now. 
My sorrow is greater than yours. Had he 
died, I could have worshipped his memory, 
but now—” 

“Katie,” replied Lulu, as she drew her 
down to her, and kissed away the tears that 
all her strong will could not keep back, 


“ Katie, these few hours of sorrow have taught’ 


me a bitter lesson. The men are fighting, 
falling for our country, and have we nothing 
to do?” 

“Surely not you?” 

“But I have! My mind is made up. To- 
morrow “his hair—this once heart pride of 
mine, and which he—he was wont to call 
glorious, shall be cut off, and—” 

“You are wild!” 

“AmI1? Time will show. Hereafter I shall 
devote myself to my country. aie are 
needed. I will be one.” 

“ Hush, darling. Dress uincle and come 
oyt into the orchard; the air stifies me here.” 
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Under the leafy trees, through the shadowy 
moonlight they walked, with their arms twined 
girl-like each around the other, scenting the 
rich apple blossoms. Tired at length, they 
sat down upon a fallen trunk, and talked of 
their heart sorrows. The warrior lover of 
Lulu was dead—that of Kate Ellis, a traitor 
at heart. That much the gentle girl had found 
out, and spurned him, though it shook her 
strong feelings to the very centre. What was 
there left for them? To-morrow they would 
go together and become ministering angels i in 
some hospital. 

“God will give us strength and watch us,” 
whispered Lulu, as her companion sought to 
dissugde her. 

“For what, Luli?” asked a strong, manly 
voice by their side. 

“Frank! Frank Jenkins!” and she arose 
and was clasped in his outstretched arms. 

“You have found your hero. God bless 
you,” whispered Kate Ellis, as she stole away, 
and left them alone. 

There is a girl with dreaming eyes and dark 
brown hair, that has been truly a “ ministering 
angel” by the bedside of many a sick soldier, 
smoothing their dying pillow, and pointing 
them to heaven. But will she linger there 
longer? One who (God bless him!) sees 
through the clouds of the present, the future 
glory of the stripes and stars, kissed away the 
answer when she would have said “ yes,” and 
who can doubt but that Katie Ellis will soon 
change her name for that of one we will gladly 
embalm among our heroes ? 

——————_—_ ee" 
HORNE TOOKE AND THE LUNATIC. 

In the Jurisprudence Department of the 
National Association, Lord Brougham related 
an anecdote to show that it was a mistake to 
suppose that insane persons were not: amen- 
able to deterrent motives. Horne Tooke was 
sitting in a room by himself one day, when in 
rushed a lunatic flourishing a large-bladed 
knife in his hand. The lunatic said, “ You 
are Mr. Horne Tooke, are you not ?”—“ Yes,” 
was the reply. “Then,” said the lunatic, “I 
will soon put an end to you.”—Horne Tooke 
answered, “If you do, you will suffer for it.” 
“©,” sald the madman, “I came out of Dr. 
ton’s asylum t’other day, and they can’t pun- 
ish me.”—Horne Tooke rejoined with great 
tact, “Then, I suppose you don’t know that a 
law was passed t’other day saying that all 
lunatics should be hanged ?”—“ No, I didn’t 
know that,” said the man, throwing down the 
knife in atremor, and slinking out of the room. 
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A GARRISON ADVENTURE. 





_ BY ESTELLE GREY. 





VERNEUIL and Juvigny had formed from. 


their infancy a compact of friendship; noth- 
ing is more common. At twenty-five years 
of age they still kept it with scrupulous fidel- 


ity; this circumstance was more uncommon. 
At college, where the same studies united 


them both, and in the sixth regiment of huz- 
zars, where they served under the rank of 
lieutenant, they had been surnamed, and.it 
was still retained, Castor and Pollux, Orestes 
and Pylade, Damon and Pythias. 

One day—they were fifteen and sixteen 


years old; it is at that age when the thoughts. 


come most ingenuonsly exaggerated ; for later, 


alas! they become positive and true, and one 


ceases to be happy—Verneuil and Juvigny 
said to each other: 

“Friendship until death!” | 

“And let us vow, that everything shall be 
shared between us; pleasure and pain, fortune 
and misery.” 

“ But if we should desire at the same time 
ee which might be impossible for us 

to share ?” 

“ Ah, well! we will both relinquish it.” 

“Why deprive one of happiness which 
would be for the other a cause of joy ?” 

“Thou art right. Let us agree that fate 
shall decide.” 

“ Be it so; but not let it be left blindly to 
fate. We will play if thou wishest it, and de- 
ane by lot.” 

“ That is it; a game of cards, and all will 
be decided.” 

“I accept. In this way we never shall 
dispute.” 

“Coldness shall never enter our treaty. 
Anc if one object suits thee, and me ajso, we 
Will have a game of cards, and he who wins 
shall possess the conquest; this is charming.” 

A solemn oath sealed this strange treaty. 

Strange. 
it; but alter ten years’ experience one would 
be likely to regard it conscientiously, as the 


result of a, higher inspiration. At twenty-. 


five years of age Verneuil and Juvigny, 
thanks to many games of cards, had avoided 


as many quarrels capable of breaking the. 


most closely cemented friendship. All had 
then gone on charmingly, until, but—— . 

There is no treaty so skilfully drawn up in 
which one cannot discover,. sooner.or later, 


Thus many persons would find 


some impossibility which had not been fore-- 
seen. This proves that it has not keen given 
to humana minds to attain to perfection in any- 
thing, and this wijl explain why there does 

not exist a single contract where one has not. 
consecrated a more or less number.of articles - 
to a possibility of rupture. 

It was after the glorious and rapid cam- 
paign of Italy, a squadron of the sixth huz-. 
zars, recalled to France, were garrisoned in 
the little city of St. Germain, and the officers, 
feted and received like so many heroes, rushed 
into pleasure with as much ardor as they had 
formerly braved the grapeshot or carried. 
away aredoubt. The castle, the terrace, the 
forest, made St. Germain a delightful place of 
residence. But our two friends found there 
still another attraction. In this city lived the 
father of Delbois, their captain, with whom. 
they had formed an intimate connection. M. 
Delbois, happy to have his son with him for 
some time, spared nothing to make for him, 
as well as for his companions in arms, a joyous 
and affectionate reception. 

A bountiful table, at which presided free- 
dom and cordiality; a drawing. room, where 
were assembled all the most elegant dancers 
and amiable ladies that St. Germain could 
Offer; here were more than Was necessary 
to justify the constant presence of . Verneuil 
and Juvigny in the house of their friend Del- 
bois. But they were drawn there by a charm. 
still more powerful than that of pleasure. It 
was reported throughout the city that a 
young Italian had arrived about six months 
since. M, Delbois had presented her in the 
world as the daughter of an ancient corre. 
spondent of his house, saying to the curious . 
that he had entrusted her to him in order to 
escape from the horrors of war which deso-, 
lated her country. a4 

Without stopping to draw the portrait of 
Bianca Marielli, this was the name of the 
Italian, we willonly say that her first appear- 
ance in the circles of St. Germain was signal- 
ized by the open admiration manifested by. 
all the gentlemen and the hatred of the Jadies,’ 
who disguised it as ordinarily under the ex- 
terior of a lively and ardent friendship. Many, 
adorers placed themselves in the ranks to ob- 
tain the hand of Bianca; but the demands had 
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_been received with as)many refusals, and jt, 
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was thought, with some probability, that this 


hand was a treasure carefully preserved for 


the happy Delbois. Meanwhile, when the 
captain did return, he was fluttering around 
all these renowned beauties, without appear- 
ing to interest himself at all in Bianca, who, 
upon her side, returned, indifference for in- 
difference; they commenced to attribute the 
past refusals to the awkwardness of those 
who had made the demands. Her suitors 
took courage, and the beautiful Italian found 
herself a the aim of all love and all ambi- 
tion. 

There is not a heart more susceptible than 
that of an officer of huzzars. She becamea 
kind of emulation among all the comrades of 
Delbois, and we shall signalize as the most 
enamored, but alas, the most timid, Verneuil 
and Juvigny. But the hour of love had not 
come for Bianca. Whether her heart en- 
closed a mystery which it was important for 
her to conceal, she was amiable tu all, and 
gave to no one ty right of thinking himself 
the preferred one. She knew admirably haw 
to stop a declaration at the exact point, and 
coquette or not, she had arrived at the art of 
giving a higher charm even to coquetry. 


Meanwhile, her crowd of admirers were not — 


diminished. Notwithstanding the maledic- 
tions which have been fulminated against 
coquettes, notwithstanding they have been so 
often devoted to scorn and hate, they always 
have the most slaves, and retain them the 
longest time. 

One morning Captain Delbois invited all 
his friends to a grand ball. “ This day,” said 
he to them, “is appointed for me to seal my 
happiness. I wish you to come and learn the 
reason of my joy, and share it with me,” 
And speaking thus, his manner was so ex- 
pressive, and his invitations were so urgent, 
that yielding more to curiosity than the at- 
traction of a ball, not one of the officers failed 
to be at the fete. Verneuil and Juvigny, as 
you may suppoge, appeared among the first. 

Bianca had never appeared so bewitching 
as this evening. An expression of gayety 
and happiness was diffused over her features, 
which added to the brilliancy of her beauty, 
and gave to her an irresistible power. There 
was also in her bearing a graceful ease, and 
in her manner which, according to the inter- 
pretation one chose to give, inspired the 
most timid with confidence and even with a 
certain boldness. This influence first affected 
Verneuil, who had not yet. dared to exceed 
the limits of kind attention and compliments. 
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Accepted by Bianca for her partner, he 
promised himself not to allow the opportu- 
nity to pass without making a decided move, 
and giving voice at last to his mute passion. 
During the first figure he spoke with his 
looks, in the second, profiting by the dance, 
he ventured to press her hand; the third was 
scarcely. finished when he stammieringly ex-, 
pressed to his beautiful dancer the desire to 
confide in her. The face of Bianca became 
suddenly serious; she replied to him: 

“ Monsieur Verneuil, I have also a secret 
to tell you. ‘You will know it at the close of 
the soiree; wait until then, I entreat you. 1 
hope that then you will understand me and 
do me justice.” Then resuméng ber gayety, 
she extended her hand to him, saying: “ This 
is between us.” 

And the fourth figure commenced. Ver- 
neuil knew not .at first what to think, but. 
upon reflection, he found in the reply that 
Bianca had given him more ground for hope 
than fear. Finally, his imagination so in- 
creased, that if he had not been in the midst 
of 80 many witnesses, he would have delivered 
himself up to all the wild transports of im- 
moderate joy. 

The quadrille was ended, and J uvigny ap- 
proached Bianca to inform her of the promise 
made to waltz with him. Verneuil hastened 
to leave the drawing-room. He went into 
the garden where at least he should only find 
for witnesses of his frenzy the trees and flow- 
ers. Trees and flowers, as one knows, are. 
the favorite confidants of lovers, who can in- 
dulge in their presence, without fear of either 
contradiction or raillery, the most absurd 
transports and the most ridiculous hyper-. 
boles. 

Heaven knows to what degree of ridicule | 
and absurdity the transports and hyperboles 
of Verneuil would have attained, when Ju- 


-vigny found himself suddenly before him in 


a state of fever not less violent, and from the 
same cause. Joy always gives volubility. 
Our two officers, wha, from seli-love perhaps, 
had until now kept secret a passion whose 
eud was doubtful, were delighted ta meet - 
each other and to communicate their expec- 
tations. : 

“ Verneuil, behold an evening which has 
fixed my destiny.” 

“ That is precisely what I was going to telt 
thee, my dear Juvigny.” 

“My friend, imagine an angel; enough to 
make us lose reason.” . 

“T am much afraid I, have-lost ming, I 


é 


Itt 


never dreamed of 8o many graces united to 
such beauty.” 

*“ Thou art in love.” 

- “Who would not be 80, after seeing her? 
Black eyes, with a head like a Madonna; the 
innoceuce of her simplicity joined to the most 
finished charms; a look to live in the heart, 
and « smile which burns in the sout!” 

While Verneuil was speaking, Juvigny ex- 
perienced a vague feeling of anxiety. 

“QO, it is done,” continued the first, with 
enthusiasm. “ My life with the beautiful Ital- 
ian—my life with Bianca Marielli!” 

“Bianca!” cried Juvigny. 
that I love!” 

There was for*a moment a terrible silence 
between these two young people; then it was 
broken by Verneuil. 

“ Listen, Juvigny; our relationship should 
not extinguish the friendship which unites 
us. It is Bianca alone to whom the right be- 
longs of deciding.” 

‘To Bianca to decide—be it so. Verneuil, 
it is painful for me to afflict thee, but I ought 
to forewarn thee that according to all appear- 
ances the contest can no longer exist between 
us. After the reception Bianca has given me 
this evening, I have the hope, I can even say 
the ceitainty, of being loved.” 

“ Thou art strangely deceived, my dear Ju- 
vigny, and compellest me to declare the 
whole truth to thee. Yes, it is I, I, dost thou 
really hear, to whom Bianca has given the 
preterence. I can give the proof of it this 
evening. Listen, and judge for thyself.” 

‘“‘ Hear me, rather, and see thy error.” 

And when in the midst of this discussion, 
whiclt became more and more warm, they 
mutually related, as proof of their assertions, 
what Bianca had sald to each of them, they 


stopped, confounded, seeking a reasonable ex- 


planation for this strange adventure. 

“There is no doubt,” replied Verneuil, 
after having reflected some moments, “ this 
confidence that Bianca will give us has no 
other purpose than to announce to one his 
triumph, to the other his deleat.” 

Then their ideas changed the course of 
their direction. After attributing to both the 
victory, they felt themselves suddenly dis- 
couraged, and regarded each other with envy, 
each thinking himself to be the slighted lover, 
and believing he saw a happy rival in his ad- 
versary. The transports of anger and des- 
palr succeeded this first movement. 

“ No, never,” cried Juvigny, “ will I give 
vp Bianca to thee.” 


never belong to thee. 


“ But it is she | 
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“ And I swear, while I live, Bianca shall 
It is as we shall see.” 

The eyes of Verneuil flashed, and he clung 
to one last hope. 

“ Wilt thou break our friendship, and for- 
get our oath, Juvigny ?” 

“Onur oath! Art thou keeping it, Ver- 
neull ?”. 

“ Yes, yes, and I exact this instant the ex- 


-ecution of our treaty.” 


“ But if the chance in the play is favorable 
to me, wilt thou consent to retire freely, and 
without reservation, and not make the slight- 
est attempt with Bianca ?” 

“T accept.” 

“ Come, then, and let the game decide be- 
tween us.” 

Behold them, seated at a gaming-table, five 
or six persons surrounding them, gazing on 
them with astonishment, for there was a sin- 
gular expression upon their faces, and there 
was not astake upon the table, which did not 
hinder the spectators from anquilly settling 
their wagers. 

A half hour had passed, and the betters 
found the game proceeded slowly. The play- 
ers watched the looks of each other, dot 
touching a card without trembling, nor throw- 
ing it till after along hesitation. At length 
they each have four points. The decisive 
blow has tommenced. Verneuil had made 
two odd tricks; two odd tricks are before 
Juvigny. Pale with anxiety, and with wild 
eyes, they let fall their last card—two tens of 
diamonds are upon the table. One of the 
betters said: 

“This decides nothing; take another, and 
begin again: q 

“ No,” cried Verneuil, “such suspense as 
this one could not endure twice ;” and rising, 
abruptly left the room. 

Juvigny followed him, and, stepping out of 
the drawing-room, they stopped. 

“Tt is still necessary for us to decide.” 

“ And above all, that it be quickly done.” 

A look, anda gesture, ended the explana- 
tion. : 

“The judgment of God!” erled they. 

They rushed towards the garden. A man 
placed himself before them and arrested them. 
It was Delbois, who had been watching the 
end of their game and had followed them. 

“Your cruel project cannot be accom- 
plished,” said he to them. “ You will not re- 
fuse to my prayer and the gemembrance of 
the friendship whith has until this moment 
united you, the sacrifice of a quarrel, the 
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motive of which is perhaps imaginary. You 
shall not fight at present; early to-morrow, 
if your foolish animosity has not had time to 
calm itself; to-day you belong entirely to 
me.” And taking them by the arm, he made 
them, not without some difficulty, return to 
the drawing-room. 

Supper was served. The father of Delbols 
advanced, holding by the hand the prettiest 
of the dancers, and presenting her to the 
guests grouped around the table, he said: 

“TI present to you Bianca Marielli, the wife 
of my son, who married her in Italy, and we 
have been obliged, by family reasons, to keep 
the marriage secret until this day.” 

Verneuil and Juvigny were a little confused 
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when they had to press the hand of Delbois 
to congratulate him. As for the duel, it was 
no more mentioned. 

Behold how this history came to my knowl- 
edge. I was walking one day with my wife 
and my little Eugene upon the shore of the 
Seine, when Eugene ran towards a group of 
washers, among whom was a broker display- 
ing his wares and also three or four pictures. 
My wife followed, and found him looking at 
8 portrait ofa lady, the beauty of which so. 
charmed her that she could not resist the de- 
sire of purchasing it. While she was debat- 
ing the price, one of the washers eagerly re- 
lated to me the history of this lady, who was 
no other than Bianca Marielli. 
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BY L. F. M. 





THE good people of Elton were much 
shocked when it was understood that Joseph 
Grant had married again. “It wasn’t to be 
wondered at that he should want to marry, 
for his children needed a mother; but that he 
should marry that flirt of a girl who knew no 
more about taking care of children than a 
baby, was ridiculous;” and the speaker re- 
garded her three maiden daughters with a 
deeply injured look. 

Joseph Grant had been a rich man but had 
lost heavily, and retained only a little white 
house situated ona pleasant though smal! 
farm. He was yet a rich man in comparison 
with many of his neighbors, and was much 
respected for his sterling worth and integrity. 


Moreover, many maiden ladies of Elton 


thought they would willingly share his lot 
notwithstanding the smali children. Indeed, 
most of that class have an idea that they 
could train children in the most perfect man- 
ner possible. : 
His first wife, a beautiful, but weak woman, 


had sunk under their misfortunes, and died: 


leaving four children. Mr. Grant mourned 
her loss singerely, but in the course of a year 
he saw that his children needed better care 
than the housekeeper could givethem. About 
this time he met Nellie Fuller, and after a few 
months married her. She was just the one 
you would suppose he wouldn’t have chosen. 
She was only nineteen, girlish and pretty, a 


favorite with all, and full of fun. So people 
blamed him for his choice. But under all 
this she had a firm, even temper, was gentle 
and loving. So Joseph Grant had no mis-. 
givings. Nellie entered upon her duties with 
much anxiety, and an earnest determination 
to do her best for her husband’s little ones. 
Then, too, she had a firm trust, in ker Heaven- 
ly Father, and she knew that he would sup- 
port and sustain her. | 

Clara, the eldest, aged twelve, was unfor- 
tunately devoid of intellect. She had aswect, 
pale face framed with clustering ringlets of 
golden brown, large dark eyes that ever woke 
a feeling of pity, and a sweet little mouth. 
Gentle and harmless she was, but she seemed 
to have no more mind than a kitten, and un- 
less she was addressed in the simplest manner, 
would lift her face with such a vacant ex-’ 
pression as to make your heart ache. She 
was satisfied with a few simple toys, and had 
never been sent to school, as no one thought 
it would benefit her fn the least, and her 
father wished to spare her all pain. She was 
his pet, as such children are apt to be, but 
her mother had always shrunk from her with 
disgust. 

Harry, a boy of nine, was handsome, active 
and intelligent, but utterly spoiled, and con- 
sequently selfish and rude. Kate, aged six, 
was acharming little girl, sweet and winning. 
But she had:.a fearful (temper(and needed a 
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firm will to-.control her, The baby Mary, 


now two years old, was a little blue-eyed, 


golden-haired fairy, frail and sickly, needing 
constant and watchful care. It was indeed a 


burden fora girl like Nellie Grant, but she. 
firmly resolved that her husband should never 


repent his choice. 

_Aunt Jane, the housekeeper, had received 
notice to prepare the house for the bride, and 
went about the task very unwillingly. She 
had reigned supreme for nearly two years, 
and considered it little less than an insult to 
herself and sacrilege to the dead, that Mr. 
Grant should marry again. She had helped 
bring up the former Mrs. Grant, and had cer- 
tainly indulged her children most unmerci- 
fully. After receiving Mr. Grant’s letter she 
told them that they had anew mama who 


was coming in a few days, and would prob-- 


ably be very cross and strict. “ But poor 
dears,” she said, “ you must always come to 
Aunt Jane, and she will protect you.” 

On this intelligence rebellion broke out im- 
mediately. Harry, who had been his mother’s 
favorite, declared “it was a shame to bring 
any one torule them. He would soon be a 


man, and then he would take care of May. 


and Kate.” 

So the days wore on, and the house was put 
in order and everything was ready to receive 
the bride. Harry rushed down to the brook 
to sail his boat. “He wasn’t going to mind 
anyone. He would show ’em he would do as 


he pleased.” Kate and Mary ran about in. 


great impatience to see their “new mama.” 
Carriage-wheels were heard and soon Mr. 


Grant entered with a sweet-looking Jady,. 


plainly dressed for travelling, and quite 
young, as one could see. 
May shouted “ Papa,” and Mr. Grant said: 
“This is my baby little May,” and Mrs. 
Grant gave the child a warm kiss, and spoke 


a gentle word to Kate who clung timidly to 


her father. 
“And this is Clara?” said Mrs. Grant in- 


quiringly, turning to the child who regarded | 


her vacantly. 
“Yes,” said Mr, Graut, a Clara darling, this 
is your iain! 


Clara raised her eyes and then grasped the. 


lady’s hand, pointing to the ring and saying 
“ pretty, pretty.” 

Mr. Grant watched his wife nervously. He 
had told her of this child, and she had con- 
sented to become its mother. 
she bear to take charge of it for life, with its 
hopeless imbecility, and her young life fettered 


Now could 
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with all these cares? Mrs. Grant read his — 
thoughts. 

“ Joseph,” she said, “TI love them. I will 
be to them a faithful mother all my life. But 
where is Harry 2” 

“ Don to brook,” lisped May, “said he no- 
mind ‘00. Say ’oo great cross ting an’ whip, 
us, an’ he no want to see ’oo.” 

Mr. Grant flushed crimson and rushed to 
the door, but his wife said pleadingly, “ Don’t, 
Joseph. Wait till he returas of his own ac- 
cord. Show me the house and grounds first.” 

So the angry flush faded, and when she had 


_lain away her dusty travelling clothes and ap- 
, peared fresh and coo}, he showed her all and 


introduced her to the housekeeper, who mut- 
tered as they passed away: 
“ Wonder if that girl thinks she’s goin’ to 


rule me and those poor lambs. Guess she'll 


find her hands full.” 

About tea-time Harry started for home 
tired, muddy and wet. He knew he had done 
wrong, but “he wasn’t going to look sorry,” 
he said to himself. Mrs. Grant saw him com- 
ing and went to meet him. He tried to avoid 
her but could not, ; 

“Harry,” she said kindly, “I am your 
mama. What is the name of your pretty , 
boat ?” 

“Shan’t tell,” he said, and darted off. 

Tears sprang to Mrs. Grant’s eyes, but she 
resolved that her husband should know noth- 
ing of it,so she took May, who scemed to 
have taken quite a fancy to her, and talked 
pleasantly to her and Kitty. Mr. Grant find- 
ing them so was delighted. After tea was 
over and the little ones had been put to bed, . 
Mr. Grant dre'v his wife into the parlor and 
after seating har, said: 

“You have made a good beginning with 
Kitty and May, but Harry is selfish and rude, | 
and Clara—” | 

““ Wush !” said Mrs. Grant, placing her hand 
over her husband’s mouth, “ let me discover 
their faults myself. I want you to promise | 
that I may begin to-morrow and govern the 
children in my own way.” 

“TI promise, but it will be such a burden for 
you. ” 

“ No, no!” she said, “ only a pleasure.” 

So they talked of the future and each felt 
that they had found a treasure in the other. 
Meanwhile Harry was wakeful and restless, 
He had expected to see a tall, gaunt woman, 
with freezing face aud cold manner; but the 
beautiful young face and warm greeting of 
Mrs. Grant surprised and |disarmed him. He 
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had seen her take Clara, Kate and May to 


their room, and heard her fond good-night, 


and wept to think how wrongly he had acted. 
“Perhaps she will not be cross, after all,” he 
eaid. “And if she does not interfere with me, 
Fil be good.” With this comforting reflec- 
tion he fell asleep. 

The next few days Mrs. Grant employed 
in becoming familiar with the house, and she 


took especial pains to gain some knowledge | 


of the character of each child, and of their 
peculiar tastes. Kitty and May clung to her 
fondly, and Harry admired her, but stil! kept 


far off in his great fear lest she should “rule. 


over him.” Clara liked any one who treated 
her kindly, and gave her bright things to play 
with, but her hopeless idiocy pained Mrs. 
Grant deeply. 

The village school began the next week, 


and Mr. Grant determined to send Harry and. 


Kate. It was Kate’s first term, and she 
seemed to be very happy. The housekeeper, 
Aunt Jane, could not help liking Mrs. Grant, 


“she knew so much and made them all so. 


happy.” The neighbors who called, deter- 
mined to find some fault, secretly acknow!- 
edged that things looked neater and nicer, 
and Mrs. Grant was an excellent housekeeper, 
and made a good wife for Joseph, even though 
she was young. The children sometimes 
quarrelled, but they were pure to be sorry 
afterward. 

One Saturday as Mrs. Grant was walking 
in the garden, she saw Kate crying and Harry 


tossing her doll high in air, threatening to let. 
it fall on the gravelled walk, at the ee risk 


of breaking its new china head. 
“Give me my doll,” screamed Kate, “ you 
ugly boy. I hate you, so I do, 


my dinner-basket, you | bad boy.” 


“Do, little tattle-tale, and ane will give, 
me a whipping for your trouble. I'll tell how. 


you lost my marbles, and tore the sail of my 


boat when you was angry, and upset me ink. 


on my pew boek.” — 


“© don’t! but you re 80 ugly: ave me my 


doll.” And she began to strike him, when 


Mrs. Grant took hold of her, and said calmly: 


“TI am surprised that my little girl should 
‘indulge in such a passion. Harry, why. are 
you tossing that doll in that way 2” 

“ Because Kate broke my knife, and Pll 
pay her for it.” 

“Well I didn’t mean to, ” sobbed ‘Kate. 
“Will Thorn made hijs.sister syeh a dear little 


Pu tell 
mama; and I'll tell her how you tore my 
picture book, and eat my peach, and npset 
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whistle, and Harry wouldn’t make me one, 
and when I tried, I broke his knife, but I 
didn’t mean to, indeed-I didn’t.” 

“Harry, go to your room and stay till I. 
come ;” said Mrs. Grant. “Now, .Kate, did 
Harry lend you his knife o”7 

“No mama.” .. ’ 

“ How, then, did you ‘get it?” 

-“T knew he wouldn’t let me take it,so I 


_atole it.” 


So Mrs. Grant drew the whole story from 
Kate, and found that wrongs had been done 
by both, and neither was free from fault. 
After talking with Kate till she.was calm and 
ready to ask Harry’s forgiveness, Mrs. Grant 
went to Harry and foynd him sullen and un- 
subdued. “ Girls were babies,” he said. “He 
could never touch Kate but she would cry, 


‘and she was real hateful, too.” 


Then Mrs. Grant told him of a little sister 
she had lost{n days agone, and how bitterly 
she lamented their quarrels about things so. 
trivial after all. What was a knife in com-. 
parison with a sister’s love, a thing he might 
pine for in vain in after years! Harry could 
resist no longer. “I do so want to be good,’’: 
he said, “ but I am hateful and wicked.” 

“My dear child, take Jesus for a pattern. 
Even a child can follow him. And remem- 
ber that many a boy would be glad to have 
such a dear little sister as you possess.” 

Weeks flew by on golden wings and they 
were happy; but one day Kate came home 
flushed and tired, and begged Mrs. Grant to 
put her to bed. Morning came, and found, 
her worse. The doctor said it was a severe, 
attack of the scarlet fever, Weeks wore on. 
Kate was out of danger, but Clara was dead. 
With gentle hand Mrs. Grant ministered to 
the stricken father, telling him it was better 
so. The bitter surge of the angry sea would 
never sweep over her poor head, She was at 
rest, and the mind denied. her on earth, would 
be given her in heaven. Harry, who had 
wonderfully escaped the sickness, could not 
do enongh for Kate... 

“ When you get well,” he said, “I will make 
you the nicest whistle you ever saw, and I 
will not hurt dolly any more.” . =, 

Then came another grief. Little May 
would recover, but was blind. Poor little. 
thing, how she clung to “mama.” In call 
those weeks of suffering ‘and sorrow, Mrs. 
Grant, girl though she was, never faltered. 
Every one said, “what a treasure Joseph 
Grant has found.” And he evidently thought 
80 too ; ; Jor his lege grew) deeper and more. 
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tender as he saw her worth. Faithful and 
true, she was an anchor to the rash Harry, a 
guide to the impulsive Kate, and what to poor 
little blind May? Almost life itself. And 
when years after, that little one walked 
through the “valley of the shadow,” she 


feared no evil, for mama had taught her in 
whom to trust. And when in time a little 
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_ wee one took its place in Mrs. Grant's arms, 


there was no difference, no diminishing the 
love she bore the others. And they felt no 
jealousy of the little one, but felt that she 
had come in the place of the lost May. 

So let them go through life, joyful and 
happy, for Joseph Grant has Indeed found a 
treasure. 





THE RIVALS. 





BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





Tue little river of Huisne flows through a 


verdant valley, comprised between Longny | 


and Pervencheres. Ata little distance from 
the latter village, near the source ofthe stream 
of water we have just named, is the mill of 
Dreil, that is the only one in the neighborhood, 
and can scarcely supply the wants of its nu- 
merous customers. 

The Dreil belongs to the miller Rigaud, 
known especially for his love of tranquillity 
and his habit of interfering in all quarrels, 
crying out, “ Peace,”—which has caused him 
to be surnamed Goodman Pacific. 

Such had been in fact the reluctance of Ri- 
gaud to contend, not only against persons, 
but against things, that he had never been 
able to change the arrangements of his mill, 
and to give the fall of water a direction which 
would have permitted him to add a new mill- 
stone. Every time work was pressing, he felt 
the utility of these improvements; he spoke 
of them as projects to be realized; but the 
love of repose prevented his going farther. 

Meanwhile, the necessity becoming daily 
more pressing, Goodman Pacific began to 
seek an expedient which might concillate his’ 
interests with his horror for changing. 

He had one daughter. Ivonnette was already 
grown up; it was time to think of marrying 
her, and Rigaud suddenly ‘bethought himself: 
that a son-in-law must bring him, at the same 
time, the capacity and the money necessary 
for the projected changes. 

Consequently, he repaired to his friend Bau- 
din, a proprietor at Bazoches, and related his’ 
wishes exactly. His friend promised to find 
a suitable person, but several months passed 
away before he troubled himself to fulfil his 
promise. 

During tais interval, Rigaud, whom age had 
rendered less active, decided to engage a 


young man who soon learned to perform all 
the labor. Claude was endowed with the 
valuable faculty of working fast and_ well. 
Thanks to his indefatigable zeal, the mill 
went night and day, and the customers were 
no longer obliged to wait; he also found some 
minutes to assist Ivonnette in the house, to 
do her errands at Pervencheres, and to con- 
verse with her on a thousand subjects. 

At the moment when our story opens, they 
were engaged in one of those conversations 
which Claude was always prolonging, and of 
which the young girl never appeared weary. 
They were talking of the plans of Rigaud, 
which the latter had confided to the youth. 
Ivonnette appeared to doubt them. 

“You are jesting,” said she, with an anx- 
ious smile; “ Compere Baudin occuples him- 
self with raising oxen, not with marrying off 
young girls.” 

“The one does not interfere with the other, 
if you please,” replied Claude, who did not 
seem to be in a jesting mood ; “ Father Rigaud 
told me the thing as I repeat it to you. He 
wishes a skilful son-in-law.” 

“Well, he is in the right,” observed Ivon- 
nette, casting a sidelong look at the young 
man. 

“But he wants also a Fich one,” “added 
Claude. gee 

“He is in the right there, also,” returned 
the young girl, this time mischievously—* if 
the rich one has a good disposition and a 
kind heart.” 

* Then you approve his projects ?” exclaim- 
ed the miller’s boy; “in fact, you havea right 
to expect much; when one is young, pretty, 
well-endowed ! "Ah, there are some people 
who have everything, and others who have 
nothing.” . 

“ Are you envious of what the good God has 
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given me?” asked she, laughingly. To which 
Claude replied by a sigh. | 

“ Ah, if my parents had left me an inherit- 
ance,” said he, as if speaking to himself. ss 

“ In that case you would not want those who 
have one ?” finished Ivonnette. : 

“It is not their inheritance that I wish,” 
obeerved the miller’s boy, shaking his head, 
“ it is the happiness which it procures to them. 
Sappose, for example, that there was with a 
notary in my name, two or three thousand 

crowns. I could improve the mill of Father 
Rigaad as well as any one else.” 

“ That idea has occurred to you, thtn ?” in- 
terrnpted Ivonnette. “Why did you not 
mention it to my father, when he tald you his 
plans ?” 

“ You know very well that he would have 
turned me away,” replied Claude, sadly; : 
“ and it is not kind in you to turn into ridicule 
what J have taken so much at heart.” 

“ Ah. ifyou assume that air, I can say no 
more,” replied the young girl, who evidently 

sought toarrive by pleasantry at a serious ex- 
planation ; “but why shouldn’t Ilaughat you ?” 
“Am I laughing?” exclaimed Claude. 
“ You know very well that I would give one 
of my arms never to quit the Dreil.” 
_ “A cripple would be a poor miller,” obseerv- 
ed the young girl, ironically. — . 

“ Bat he might be a happy husband,” added 
the youth,emboldened by the jests of Ivonnette. 
And as the latter, instead of replying, pretend- 
ed to examine a bag of wheat with singular 
attention, he added, stooping towards her and 
lowering his voice: 

“It only remains to be known whether you 
would be a happy wife—reply, Ivonnette.” _ 

The latter hesitated, raised her head, blush- 
ed, then laughed aloud. 

_ Claude stopped, disconcerted. 

“To laugh, ig not to reply,” observed he, 
with vexation. | 

“Must I then weep?” asked the young 
ai conte: “We weep when we are 


Bo that you are glad at what I have. just 
told you ?” exclaimed Claude. 

. “Dol appear to be sorry 2?” replied Ivon- 
nette, laughing and blushing still more. 

The miller’s boy uttered an exclamation of 
joy, and seized both her hands. 

“Repeat that,” cried he; “O, if you knew 
how much good yon have done me. I have 
had so much anxiety, I have remained so long 
without daring to speak.. I needed that you 
should encourage me.” 
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- © Men do not have courage now, then,” re- 
plied the incorrigible jester; “ what were you 
afraid of?” 

.. “ The ideas of Goodman Rigaud.” 

4“ My father is kind; if he sees that it is 
necessary to change ‘his plans in order to 
make us happy, he will not resist long.” 

Claude shook his head. 

_ © ¥es, yes,” said he, anxiously, “ he is kind. 
he does not like trouble and disputes, but he 
does like to have his own way; and, as for 
money, he has counted too much of it in his 
life, not to know its value. He himself told 
me that he must have asen-in-law who is able 
to improve the mill, and I have only my good 
will.” 

“Well, keep it,” replied Ivonnette, more 
seriously; “my father has a right to control 
me, and I ought to obey him; but time brings 
about many things, and ifyou are a Christian, 
Claude, you have not forgotten that hope is 
a theological virtue. That is in the cate- 
chism.” | 

“ Then I will hope,” said the young miller, 
with a smile of gratitude and contentment; 
“since you are interested in my desire, I will 
have patience. Ah, if you knew how this has 
troubled me, Ivonnette, I have thought of 
nothing else,’ o 

“ Well,” interrupted the daughter of Father 
Rigaud, who knew all she wished to know. 
“ Think a little now of our millstone, which 
needs to be fixed. Let.my father find the 
work done on his return from Longny.” 

At these words she went out, and: Claude 
heard her ascending the stairs, singing a pret- 
ty Norman song. The poor youth sighed, and 
was about to have resumed his work upon 
the millstone, as Ivonnette had advised, when 
& stranger appeared at the door of the mill. 
This was a man of about thirty-five years, 
clad in a half-peasant, half-citizen costume, 
and holding in his hand one of those canes 
terminated by a whip, which the Normans 
particularly fancy. He stepped on the thresh- 
old, and asked for Goodman Rigaud. 

“ He is not in at this moment,” said Claude, 
“but that need not prevent your entering.” - 

The newly arrived accepted the invitation. 

“ Ah, he.is not here,” repeated he, looking 
around him, as if taking an inveatory of the 
mill; “is he far away ?” 

“At Longny.” | 

‘*‘ And I have just come from there. Will he 
be gone long ?” 

' “ We expect him this evening.” 6 ; 

The stranger murmured some words of dis- 
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appointment, appeared to reflect, and ended 
by sitting down on a sack of corn, saying he 
would wait. 

_ He had scarcely had time to take off his hat 
to wipe his brow, moist with perspiration, 
when anew personage entered, abruptly. The 

latter wore a travelling blouse, covered with 
dust, and had in his hand a branch of holly, 
cut in passing some hedge. He did not pause 
on the threshold, like his predecessor, but, ad- 
vancing to the middle of the mill, struck the 
floor with his stick, exclaiming: 

' “Oho, miller, is not this the dwelling of 
Papa Rigaud, called Father Pactific ?” 

' The traveller seated on the sack of corn 
turned with an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Jean Taurin!” cried ‘he. 

- &¥rancois Laudrille!” replied the other. 

“ How came you here 2” 

“ And you ?” 

“T came to speak to the miller.” 

- “So did I. 

“Here is an encounter. Then you camé 
from Regmalard?” - 

“Directly. And you?” 

“From Tourouvre.’”” 

‘“ And have you spoken to the miller?” 

- “He is not at home.” 

“ And you are waiting for him # 
~ & As you see.” 

Jean Taurin took his place on a second 
sack, opposite Francois Laudrille, and took 
off his hat also. The heat of the journey had 
fatigued him not a little less. than the latter, 
and he began to complain bitterly of the dust 
and the sun. Claude, who knew the rules of 
Norman hospitality, went in search of a pot 
‘of cider and two glasses, which he placed on 
f& cast-off wheel, transformed into a table for 
the travellers. § a 

Both hastened to do honor to the beer of 
Papa Rigaud, resuming the conversation 
which had been for a moment interrupted. 

It was evident that each was astonished at 
the presence of his companion, and desired 
to know the motive; but an explanation be- 
tween Norman peasants is always a thing 
singularly complicated; the spirit of circum- 
spection has given them: a habit of evasion 
and subterfuge, which makes their conversa- 
tion a sort of equation overloaded with con- 
tradictory terms, from which one must labo- 
riously disengage the unknown quantity. 


' Meanwhile, by help of the cider, the two. 


travellerg had reached an avowal that they 
had come to Dreil on important business, — 
- “Pid you come to buy the mill of Father 
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Pacific?” asked Laudrille, looking at Taurin. 

“Is it then for sale?” replied the latter, 
with an astonishment which appeared to his 
companion to be natural. 

“For sale? no,” resumed Francois, “ but 
to let—only there {fs a condition.” 

He had pronounced these last words con- 
fidentially, reaching out his arm towards thé 
pot of cider, in order to fill the glasses anew ; 
a hand prevented his own,’ raised the stone 
pint and substituted another. The drinkers, 
who had at the same time raised their heads, 
perceived Ivonnette, whose -smile displayed 
two rows of teeth as white as the finest pearls, 

“Claude was mistaken,” said she, gaily; 
“he did not draw the best cider as he should 
have done for strangers; these gentlemen will 
excuse it.” 

And turning with the graceful readiness of 
the Norman, she dis#ppeared, humming an 
air. The two travellers looked after her, then 
exclaimed, simultaneously: 

‘What a pretty girl!” * 

' “A charming creature!” 

“It is the heiress of the mill,” said Taurin. 
- “ The beautiful Ivonnette,” added Laudrille. 

“ You know her name, then 2” resumed the 
first, surprised. : j 

“ Who-does not know it?” replied the sec- 
ond, winking and refilling’ the two glasses? 
“¥ spoke just now of a condition.” 

: & Well!” eS 

“Well, there isa condition.” 

“How! the daughter of Father Rigaud—” 

“Awaits a husband ‘who'll improve the: 
mill.” 

- « How did you know this?” 

“From Papa Bourdin, who thought the af 
fair might suit me.” 

“‘T3 that true ?” . : 

“ Te wrote to mé at Regmalard a week ago; 

but I was occupied in settling my uncle’s prop- 
erty, and could not come sooner.” 
* “ Then you are too late,” exclaimed Taurin ; 
“ Father Boudin had an {dea that you had re- 
fused, and sent to Tourouvre for me to come 
in your stead:” 

“You!” replied Laudrille, stupefied ; “ you 


came to Dreil for the daughter of Rigaud?” - 


“For her,” said Taurin, slowly sipping his 
cider. | 

“ And you hope to be accepted ?” 

“J bring for this purpose a letter from my 
godfather.” 

Laudrille opened his mouth to protest; then, 
in obedience to fhat principle of a famous dip- 
lomatist, who recommends that one shoulg 
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never yield to his first impulse, he stopped, 
and swallowed drop after drop, three draughts 
of cider. Taurin wished to compel him to 
explain himself, repeating that his delay must 
have been regarded as a renunelation of his 
claims; but Laudrille took care to reply with 
that Norman ambiguity which imparts no in- 
formation, and the conversation s800n slack- 
ened on both sides. 

Meanwhile, neither thought of yielding, 
and if conversation languished, their minds 
were doubly active. The two rivals were al- 
ready seeking ways to outwit each other, and 
while their glasses continued to touch amica- 
bly, their imaginations passed In review all 
the snares which could be extended. ° 

As the most important thing was to prepos- 
geass the miller favorably, both appeared at first 
resolved not to quit the fleld; but Laudrille, 
who had more experience, s00n comprehend 
ed that this obstinacy, necessarily imitated by 
his rival, would result in nothing. Conse- 
quently, changing his plans, he professed to 
have taken his resolution, declared alond that 
he would wait no longer, and’ bidding good- 
night to Taurin and Claude, ee took 
the road to Pervencheres. 

Taurin, who had wished to asceetaly the di« 
rection he followed, returned, completely re- 
assured, and resumed his seat, resolved to 
await the arrival of Fat&er Pacific. 

But Laudrille had no sooner lost sight of 
Dreil, than cntting across, he retraced hig 
steps, passed behind the mill without being 
seen, and gained the road to Longny, on 
which he hoped to meet Rigaud. - He had seen 
him often enough at Regmalard to be-sure ‘of 
recognizing him. and began to study what he 
should say in ordet to recommend himself, and 
especially to ruin his rival. 

His plan succeeded wonderfully ; he: mred 
midway from Longny, the miller, who had 
stopped the door of a cabaret to let his 
horse breathe, and to taste the cider of the 
place. Laudrille introduced himself, told 
whence ht came, and received from Pather 
Pacific a welcome which swispeted the 
strongest hopes. 

After having talked of the price of Sait and 
new methods of grinding, in a way to prove 
his knowledge on the subject, and made an in- 
ventory of the different sums he had placed. 
with the notary; added the estimate of sote 

fields he possessed; and having thus favorably 
impressed the miller respecting himself, 
turned the conversation on a godson of Fa- 
ther Bourdin, to whom the latter had at first 
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given a letter for the miller, but whdm he 
had afterwards found incapable of falfilling 
the requisite conditions. Taurin, this was 
his name, had already dissipated a portion of 
his patrimony, and the rest was seriously 
compromised. . His residence in the great 
mill of Montague had besides given hima 
taste for idleness and dissipation; he was 
one of those young men whom a miracle 
alone could save from ruin. 

While they were thus conversing, night 
came on. The miller at last took leave of 
Laudrille, who promised to return on the 
morrow, and on his way home thought over 
the information which had been given him, 
rejoicing that the godson of his friend had 
not profited by the letter of introduction 
which he had received. Now, at least,if he 
should arrive, the father and daughter would 
be warned and on their guard. 

He was finishing these reflections as he 
reached the Mteil, where he found Taurti 
sitting in the same place before an empty pint 
and a full glass. This sight produced on thé 
miller an impression of disagreeable surprise ; 
it was like a sudden revolution. 

'“ Here is a youth who should have a god- 
father at Bazoche,” said he, looking at the 
young man in the blouse. 

'% Ag you say, Father Pacific,” replied Taur- 
in, who had equally divined the miller. 
- “Have you been here long ?” 

- “More thai three hours.” od 

“Then you came on business ?” 

“J bring a letter from Father Bourdin.” 

All that Laudrille had announced was vers 
ified. Goodman Rigaud took the letter, cast- 
ing on Taurin a stealthy glance. Any one 
else might have allowed his prejudices to ap- 
pear, but Father Pacific was not the man to 
hazard an explanation which might bring 
about a debate. He opened the missive and 
began to read it slowly. Instead of thinking 
ef its contents, he was reflecting on the mode 
of ridding himself of his friend’s godson. At 
last, having finished it, he stopped, coughed 
two or three times, and addressed to Bourdin 
half-a-dozen indifferent questions, 2 order to 
gain. time. 

But the young man was too eager to dis- 
pose of his rival to listen to the digressions of 
the miller. He hastily returned to the con- 
tents of the letter, informed the miller that a 
misunderstanding of his godfather would 
probably bring tothe mill a se party. 
Rigaud was careful not to aay ti he had 
seen him. 
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‘“ Perhaps you know him,” resumed Taurin; 
“it is that skinflint of a Laudrille, an old fel- 
low who might be your: daughter’s father. 
‘Look out for him, Father Pacific; he has a 
whole legion of devils in his shoes.” 

Rigaud looked at the young man with an 
air of astonishment. 

“You must have heard of his lawsuits?” 
resumed Taurin; “he has sued his uncles, his 
brothers; he would sue all the saints in Para- 
dise, if he hoped to gain anything by it. Let 
him only set foot in the mill, and before a 
year he will be sole master of it.” 

He!” exclaimed Rigaud, affrighted. 

_ Not to mention that, he will deceive you 
about his -prospects,” resumed Taurin; “ al- 
most all his funds have been lent without 
security, and before three years he wil bea 
ruined man.” 

The miller became pando: 

“T do not speak of your daughter,” contin- 
ued Jean; “ you might as welkamarry a lmnet 
to an owl! but you would not wish to have 
your son-in-law fold his arms six months 
out of the twelve, and leave you the Boe of 
the mill.” 

This denunciation, though made with | an 
accent which proved passion, had too much 
probability “not to strike Father Pacific. 
What he himself knew of Laudrille, seemed 
besides to contirmit. He began to scratch 
his ear, singularly perplexed in the midst -of 
these accusations coming from both sides. 
Thanks to these, Laudrille and Taurin were 
both equally suspected. He believed the evil 
which each had said of his adversary, and was 
suspicious of the good which he added of him- 

self. The two rivals had succeeded only in 
ruining each other in his mind. 

Meanwhile, when Taurin, driven away by 
the approach of night, asked permission to 
return the next day, to speak more seriously 
of the business to which he had alluded, Fa- 
ther Pacific dared not refuse, and replied that 
he would expect him. 

‘ But when the young man had departed, he 
remained for some time immovable in the 
same place; troubled and dreamy. The spe- 
cies of conflict which was taking place be- 
tween the two candidates, disturbed his 
peaceable disposition; he wished to rid him- 
self quietly of both; for both equally dis- 
pleased him ; unfortunately he could not think 
of a way to do this, so after many exclama- 
tiens o ation and heavy sighs, he resolved 
to brav debates of the morrow. 

Father Pacific, troubled with this cruel ne- 
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cessity, began to inspect the mill he had left - 
the night before. 

Claude had been so diligent, that the most 
pressing work was done, everything was in its 
place, and Rigaud found no cause of com- 
plaint. He passed from the mill to the house, 
where Ivonnette had not the less-well em- 
ployed hertime. The furaitare, newly waxed, 
shone with neatness, the sideboard was orna- 
mented with branches of thyme, and the 
table was set near the window, which allowed 
the coolness of the evening air to enter. 

The young girl, busy in preparing the sup- 
per before a fire which blazed joyously, was 
singing like a wood-bird. The good man felt 
dis heart lighter amid this atmosphere of or- 
der, of industry and of tranquillity. He gai- 
ly returned the good evening of Claude, 
kissed Ivonnette on both cheeks, and seated 
himself at the table with a sigh of relief, 

The young girl had wished to celebrate his 
return, and the supper was more sumptuous 
than usual. When it was nearly over, Ivon- 
nette brought with a certain solemnity, a bot- 
tle of cognac half full, which she kept at the 
bottom of the chest of linen, and which made 
its appearance only on great occasions. This 
sight completed the satisfaction of Father 
Pacific. 

“ You are a good girl,” exclaimed he, has- 
tening to finish the ,gider which remained in 
his glass; “you divined that I needed this 
evening a little drop of consolation.” 

“The persons who were here a little while 
ago, must have disturbed you?” asked Ivon- 
nette, exchanging a glance with Claude. 

“Yes, yes,’ replied the miller, sadly; “ it 
may be well said that one should think some- 
times before speaking. If I had not commu- 
nicated my plan to Father Bourdin, I should 
not have- been in this embarrassment to-day.” 

‘ “So you have not yet decided between the 
two candidates ?” asked Claude, trying to “p- 
pear indifferent. 

“Do you know why they came?” ae Rig- 
aud, astonished. 

“ Both spoke of it at the mill,” canis the 
miller’s boy, “ and pack seemed certain of 
quocess. ” 

Father Pacific eal out a ince of brandy. 

“ We shall see about that,” said he; “lam 
to have a voice in the matter.” 

“ And yet you must prefer one of them.” 

The miller shrugged his shoulders, and 
leaning towards the youth, said in a confiden- 
tialtone: “ Totell you the truth, I wish they 
were both further.” 
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“ Ah, I wassure they would displease you!” 
exclaimed Ivonnette, joyfully. 

“ Yes,” replied Rigaud, pensively ; “ but the 
difficulty is, to get rid of them; both come 
from my friend, and, as Claude says, thought 
themselves sure of success.” 

“Tf you had reasons to refuse them!” ob- 
served the young girl. 

“Par dieu! reasons are not wanting,” re- 
plied Rigaud; ‘‘ but I must give them, that is 
the difficulty! They will be angry, one word 
will bring on another, and it will end ina 
quarrel. I wish I could find some excuse for 
dismissing them, so that they would part 
friends.’ 

“That is easy,” interrupted Ivonnette; 
“ suppose you tell them, that I am promised ?” 

Father Pacific raised his head. 

“You!” repeated he. “That is an idea! 
but they will ask to whom ?” 

“ Ah, you are right,” replied the young girl, 
with an embarrassed air; “ who shall pass for 
my betrothed ?” 

“Tet me see,” resumed Rigaud, who evi- 
dently relished the expedient; “if we could 
choose some one among our neighbors.” 

“QO, no!” exclaimed Ivonnette; 
would take the thing seriously.” 

“Well, if your choice is good?” continued 
the miller, more earnestly. “Suppose it is 
nota pretext, but that Imarry you in good 

earnest to another, to escape the two rascals 
who are to return to-morrow ?” 

“You know very well that there is no per- 
son in the parish,” continued Ivonnette; 
“you want a miller?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Steady and industrious ?” 

“Of course.” 

* Who can improve the mill?” 


“they 


@ Yes. ”? 

“And who will yet remain submissive to 
your will ?” - 

“So I understand it.” 


“Well, for that, my father, you must have 
a young man who has only his arms, because, 
if he is rich, you cannot rely upon his sub- 
mission; he will be master, and sooner or la- 
ter we shall have warin the mill. It is for 
you to choose between money and peace.” 

“Peace; I will have peace!” exclaimed 
Father Pacific, energetically; “but I should 
have liked money, too.”., 

“What would you gain?” ebeerved the 
young girl; “the mill can continue with its 
two millstones without our sleeping less or 
losing our appetites. What my father wants 
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is a son-in-law, of whom he is as sure as of 
mysélf, and who will guard his life from anx- 
ijeties and quarrels.” 

“You are right!” exclaimed Rigaud, his 
thoughts beginning to take the direction 
which Ivonnette was trying to give them. 

“ Only it is difficult to find such a man.” 

“Do you think so?” continued the miller, 
looking. at Claude. 

“ Tt must be some one of well-known prob- 
ity,” resumed the girl, “an industrious labor- 
er, who will have mind enough to take care 
of himself, and gentleness enough to obey.” 

“ Well, I have it,” interrupted Father Pa- | 
cific, raising his glass to a level with his eye. 
“T will pay for the third millstone myself, if 
necessary, but I will be master of Dreil, and 
we will have peace until Iam carried out feet 
foremost. Your glass,Claude, and pledge me 
in this. The person in question, is of your 
acquaintance.” 

“Of my acquaintance!” repeated the mil- 
ler’s boy, trembling with hope. 

“ And of your family,” continued Rigaud. 

“Speak on, Father Rigaud; this son-in-law 

n by you, is—” 
he son of your mother,” said the miller, 
ae 

Claude uttered a cry, and Ivonnette turned 
away her head, blushing with pleasure. 

Father Pacific, who had taken his resolu- 
tion, received the passionate thanks of Claude, 
and the joyous caresses of Ivonnette. It was 
agreed that the suitors should be dismissed 
the next day with forced politeness, and in- 
formed fhat they had arrived too late, which 
was done. 

Laudrille and Taurin left the mill together 
with downcast heads and sad hearts; they 
had at last comprehended that in seeking to 
injure each other, they but ensured the suc- 
cess of a third rival. At the moment they 
were abont to separate, both raised their eyes 
and looked at each other. 

“Faith! we have had what we deserve,” 
exclaimed Taurin, with a sort of coarse frank- 
ness; “ let this serve as a lesson to us; let us 
never forget thé proverb that when two rogues 
contend for a prize, a third arrives who bears 
it away.” | 





Two physicians, of the names of Mead and 
Woodward, fought in England, and the latter 
slipping, his opponent exclaimed, “ Take your 
life.’ To which the prostrate Galen replied, 
“Anything but your physic.” 
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NIGHT. 





BY RB. T. A. MACEY. 





Hail, placid Night! the hours of toil are o’er, 
Glad relaxation sits at every door; 

Silence and gloom invite repose and calm, 
And weary Nature hails the precious balm. 


He who had roused him with the breaking morn, 
And felt him braced with vigor newly born, 
With thankful heart had seen the rising sun, 
And full of joy the daily task begun, 

Now gladly sees the crimson orb descend, 
Where western skies in tints harmonious blend 
Their latent glories with his parting ray, 

And earth and sky reflect the fading day. 


How calm the hour, how hallowed the repose, 
When Night her mantle o’er the landscape throws; 
No sounds discordant mar the peaceful rest— 

The genial charm which visits every breast— 

The gentle hum of insect voices round, 

But render night and silence more profound. 

And like the murmusgf some peaceful stream, 
But plunge the soul yet deeper in its dream. 


Ye gentle stars, whose ever burning light 
Illumes the shadow of the sombre night; 

Say, is it yours with careful eye to keep 

A guardian care upon the realms of sleep ? 

It is a joy to gem the weeping flowers 

When nightly dews distil refreshing showers,— 
To sparkle brightly in the dancing rill,— 

The placid lake with mirrored light to fill ? 

Ah, fain would mortals limit the design 

Which bade the heavens with lustrous jewels shine; 
Wouid hail with glee a world from chaos torn, 
And cry, “lo, yet another ray is born, 

Another lamp to lighten earth and sea, 

For thee, O Night! it beams alone for thee !” 
Beam on, ye watchers; shall the starry sky 
Less glorious seem to man’s benighted eye, 
That every ray to which the heavens gave birth 
Unfolds the utter nothingness of earth ? 

Beam on, your smiles the dreary hours illume, 
And night is lovely, even in its gloom. 


Sweet hours, to rest and meditation given, 
Whose silence e’en is eloquent of heaven, 
How gladly would the thoughtful spirit dwell, 
Forever wrapt In night’s entrancing spell ? 
How sweetly dream away this transient life, 
Free from its tumult, severed from its strife; 
And feel that morn, with all its beauties rare, 
But roused the soul again to toil and care. 
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Bhe Florist. 





' Water Roots of Plants. 


. 


It is found that plants growing in a dry soil will 
produce roots specially destined for supplying them 
with water, and penetrating into the barren sub- 
soil, drain pipes, water tanks, etc., for the purpose 
of obtaining it. This is true of plants which, in 
other circumstances, are not observed to have 
aquatic tendencies, and yet whose roots are found 
in certain cases to accumulate to an extraordinary 
degree in drain pipes, etc. When, however, the 
plant depends for its supply of moisture on the in- 
fertile subsoil, or on drain pipes, cisterns, etc., it 
continues to live; but, as might be expected, it does 
not flourish. The water roots owe the good effect 
they produce, in a considerable degree, to their 
conveying water to those ordinary roots which are 
in the dry soil, and thus putting them in a state 
suited to the absorption of a greater or less amount 
of nutriment from the earth. The production of 
sickly crops may often be accounted for by the sup- 
ply of moisture being confined to this source; thus 
it may explain what is known to farmers as the 
“clover sickness.” This property in plants is, 
however, an admirable means intended for their 
preservation through dry seasons, or in circum- 
stances in which the supply of moisture is precari- 
ous or insufficient. 





Flowers to blow in the House. | 

Several sorts of bulbous roots may be placed 
upon bulb-glasses of water for blowing in the apart- 
ments of the house, such as hyacvinths, narcissuses, 
jonquils, early dwarf tulips, bulbous irises, etc. 
The glasses for this purpose are to be had at the 
seed and glassshope. Being made cuncave at the 
mouth, they contain each one root, and are to be 
filed with soft water, and one root placed in each 
glass with ite bottom touching the water, placing 
the bottles upon a shelf or chimney-piece of some 
warm room, orin the insidé of a warm window, 
and if where the sun comes it will be an additional 
advantage; but in severe frost remove them to the 
interior part of the room where a fire is kept. They 
will soon shoot their roots down into the water, 
which, when become very foul or fetid, should be 
renewed with fresh occasionally; they will thus 
blow very agreeably early in the spring, and may 
be greatly forwarded if placed in a hotbed or hot- 
house. 


Double Flowers. 

It is found that double flowers—those in which 
stamens are converted into petale—are almost con- 
fined to the Northern Hemisphere. None are 
found in Polynesia or Australasia, and very few in 
South Africa or South America. This may possi- 
bly be accounted for, in some measure, by the fact 
that double flowers are great favorites with highly 


civilized nations, but are little or not at all valued 
by those in a rude state. The former, therefore, 
whenever they observe such flowers to have been 
produced, immediately transfer them to gardens 
and green-houses, while the latter pass them by 
without bestowing upon them any attention. Dou- 
ble flowers ought, by consequence, necessarily to 
have accumulated in long-civilized countries. 


Acres of Flowers. . 
Thousands of acres of soil are annually planted 
with flowers in France and Italy for making per- 
fame alone. A single grower in Southern France 
sells annually 60,000 pounds each of jasmine and 
tuberose, 40,000 pounds of violet blossoms, besides 
thousands of pounds of mint, thyme, rosemary, etc., 
and he is but one of hundreds engaged in this 
branch of horticulture. The atmosphere of some 
of these towns is so filled with fragrance that a 
person is made aware of his approach to them by 
the odors that greet him miles away. Already, in 
America, hundreds of acres of peppermint and 


_ lavender are being plante@, and the product ex- 


posted to Murope. Though the old world bears the 
palm in the perfumery line, and London and Paris, 
with their Covent Gardens and Marche-aux-Fleurs, 
lead New York in window gardening, and the cal- 
tivation of flowers in pots generally, yet New York 
carries on a larger trade in cut flowers than either 
of the cities mentioned, or any other in the world. 
One New York dealer has sold, since last Septem- 
ber, 50,000 carnation blossoms, 30,000 bouvardins, 
70,000 Chinese primroses, 30,000 tuberoses, besides 
over 10,000 rose camelias, heliotropes, etc., and he 
is but one of a large number engaged in this 
business. 





The Pollen of Planta. 

It has been ascertained that the pollen, or the 
fecundating dust found in the flowers of plants, 
may be preserved in bottles, in a dark place, for, 
in some cases, five or six years, without losing its 
fecundating power. Those grains which do not 
remain slightly mois€ are found to have lost their 
efficacy. 





Perennial Plants in Pots, 

Double wall-flowers, double stocks, double sweet- 
williams, and other kinds of perennial plants in pots, 
should be well secured from severe frosts. If these 
plants in pots are placed in frames, glasses or other 
covering should be kept over them at all times when 
the frost is keen, or occasionrily in very wet weath- 
er; but in mild dry weather the plants must be cov- 
ered in the daytime. Plants in pots should, whgre 
there is not the convenience of frames, be plunged 
to their rims in a dry and warm border, and at night 
and in severe weather be covered with garden-mats. 
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: The Rousewite, 





Potted Meats. 

It sometimes happens to the ladies from some 
unforeseen circumstances, that large quantities of 
cooked meats, prepared for a party which did not 
come off, perhaps, remain on hand, which are meas- 
urably lost. Such should be potted. Cut the meat 
from the bone, and chop fine, and season high with 
salt and pepper, cloves and cinnamon. Moisten 
with vinegar, wine, brandy, cider and Worcester- 
shire sauce, or melted butter, according tothe kind 
of meat, or to suit your own taste. Then pack it 
tight intoa stone jar, and cover over the top with 
abogt a quarter of an inch of melted butter. It will 
keep months, and always afford a ready and ex- 
cellent dish for the tea-table. 





An Omelet. 

Beat up six eggs; chop very fine half an onion, 
a little ham, a sprig of parsley, and add salt and 
pepper. Mix this all well together; put a bit of 
butter half the size of an egg into a frying-pan, and 
heat it hot; turn in the mixture, stirring it all the 
time until it begins to thicken. Then let it stand 
to brown three minutes, Jap it half over, slip it on 
to a dish, and send it to the table very hot. Omit 
‘ the onion and han, if preferred without it. 





Drawn Butter. 

Take half a pound of butter; braid into it two 
table-spoonfuls of flour; put it into a saucepan, and 
add one teacup of boiling water; set it on the fire, 
stirring it all the time until it almost boils. 





Parsley and Butter. 

To half a pint of drawn butter add two table- 
spoonsfuls of nice green parsley chopped very fine 
(with a knife, on a board, not in a tray); give it 
‘one boil. Served with boiled chickens, lamb, 
mackerel or blue-fish. 


Shrimp Sauce. 

Cut. up in small pieces a dozen shrimps; add half 
a pint of good drawn butter, a little pepper and salt, 
and a spoonful of vinegar; give it one boil. Served 
with any kind of boiled fish. _ 


Egg Sauce for Boiled Fish. 

Boil hard four eggs; drop them into cold water 
for five minutes; shell them, and chop them fine; 
stir into good drawn butter; give it one boil. 








Caper Sauce for Boiled Mutton. 

To three gills of good drawn butter add about 
half a cup of capers; give it one boil. Be sure 
and stir all the time, for fear of oiling. 





ps and Parsnips. 
Boil them an hour and a half; mash them the 
same as squash, or cut them in slices, and serve 
them plain. 


‘Water-Proof Composition. 

One-half pound tallow, two ounces of turpentine, 
two ounces beeswax, two ounces olive oil, four 
ounces hog’s lard. Melt the materials by a gentle 
heat. Rub the mixture on the leather a few hours 
before using. It should be rubbed on new doots 
or shoes two or three times before using them. By 
adding a amall quantity of lamp black and increas- 
ing the quantity of beeswax an excellent black ball 
is obtained. 


Isinglass Jelly. 

Two ounces of isinglass to a quart of water; boil 
till it is dissolved; strain it into a basin upon a 
slice of lemon-peel pared very thin, six cloves, 
and three or four lumps of sugar; let this stand by 
the fire for an hour; take out the lemon and cloves 
and add four tablespoonfuls of brandy. 


Orange Bisouita, 

Take the grated rind of an orange, six fresh 
eggs, a quarter of a pound of flour, and three quar- 
ters of a pound of powdered lamp sugar; put these 
into a mortar and beat them to a paste; put the 
paste into cases, and bake it in the same Way as 
biscuits. 


Scorched Linen. 

When linens or muslins are scorched, in the get- 
ting up, without being actually burnt, a brown 
mark is left upon the spot, which may be removed 
by laying some of the following composition upon 
it, before the article is again washed: Slice six 
large onions, and express the juice, which must be 
added to a quart of vinegar, with one ounce of pear] 
ashes. Boil the whole, until the mixture becomes 
thick, and apply it to the scorched spot while it is 
hot. 


Almond Pudding. 

Blanch one pound of almonds; beat them in a 
mertar to a smooth paste, with three teaspoonfuls 
of rose-water. Add ohe gill of wine; one pint of 
cream; one gill of milk; one egg; one large 6poon- 
fal of flour. Boil half an hour. 





Oaulifiower. 

Boil it one hour in water, and then add two cups 
of milk, and let it: boil gently an hour longer. 
Dish it in a deep dish, and turn it over some drawn 
butter. 


Oabbage. 

Boil it two hours. It is very nice, also, after it 
is boiled, chopped very fine, and fried in a little 
butter. When done, add a little vinegar, and stir 
it up. 








Corned Tongue. 
Corned tongue should be washed clean, put into 
cold water, and boiled three hours. 
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Curious Matters. 





Btory of Winona. 

The name of Winona. which is used so often in 
paming ships, and which is now upon one of the 
gunboats in the navy, is derived from a legend of 
Northern New Hampshire. The legend is told as 
follows: ‘‘ Winona was the daughter of an Indian 
chief, who was rescued from the hands of savages 
by a traveller by the name of Thornton, with whom 
she eloped aud subsequently married. A few years 
of forest life eo wearied the husband of Winona, 
that he concluded to go back into society, and 
communicated the fact to his wife, who was 80 
overcome by the announcement that she killed her- , 
self by drinking tea from the night-shade berries. 
Thornton, after performing the last sad rites for his 
devoted wife, removed to Boston, where in the 
basy world, he hoped .to forget the unhappy oc- 
currence. Twenty years rolled by, when one day 
a traveller came to a public house in Winchester, 
N. H., and after depositing his baggage, hastened 
to a grove of cedars, and was found the next day, 
by the grave of Winona, dead. 





Use of Buttons. 

These were used in England, by way of orna- 
ment, so far back as the tenth century; but it was 
not till the commencement of the fourteenth that 
they were adopted as a necessary part of attire, 
ribbons or lace having been previously used in 
their stead. The manufacture of buttons is not 
mentioned as a separate trade till about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, when the importa- 
tion of foreign buttons, made with the needle, was 
prohibited. Soon after this, the invention of metal 
buttons took place; to encourage which, a penalty 
of forty shillings was imposed, in 1690, on every 
dozen of buttons consisting merely of a mould, cov- 
ered with the same kind of cloth as the garment; 
and the importation of metal buttons was pro- 
hibited. 

Potatoes. 

These vegetable tubers, according to some, were 
brought into England from Virginia in America, 
by Hawkins, in 1563; uccording to others, they 
were introduced by Sir Walter Raleigh, who, on 
his return homeward in 1618, put into an Irish 
port, where he landed a great number of them, 
which wultiplied exceedingly, and became, in a 
short time, very common, both in Ireland and 
Eogiand. 

Paving. 

According to historians, the ancient city of Bab- 
ylon and the streets of Carthage were both paved; 
but the Romans had no paved streets or roads until 
the censorship of Appius Claadius, ander whom was 


constructed the celebrated Roman road, known as 
the Appian Way. Paving was not practised in 
London until the end of the eleventh century. In 
the year 1417, we read that Henry V., impressed 
with the deep and dangerous state of the Holborn 
roadway, directed two vessels to be employed at 
his expense in bringing stones for mending and 
paving that highway. The present system of mac- 
adamising—so named from its projector, M’Adam 
—was introduced into London in 1824. 





Leather. 

The first garments in use among mankind were 
made of the skins of animals, and leather constitut- 
ed several parts of dress even after the textile arts 
were carried to the greatest degree of perfection. 
It is difficult, however, to fix the time at which the 
art of tanning was introduced, but most probably 
it originated in accident; as, for example, by a 
garment of skin falling into.a pool of water contain- 
ing leaves, bark, etc., and remaining there suffi- 
ciently long. In such a case the skin would be 
more or less tanned, and its properties ‘have under- 
gone a change that®could not but have been re- 
marked. : 

Soap. 

From the earliest times, some material, possess- 
ing more or less of the cleansing preperties which 
distinguish the soap of the preseut day, has been 
employed for the purposes of washing. The He- 
brews used alkali; and the Greeks a composition 
made from oil, mixed with the dregs of wine. An 
English historian, writing in 1550, mentions the 


custom of scouring the cloth with hemlock and 


nettles. Towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
soap was manufactured in London; yet, as recent- . 
ly as the reign of Queen Anne, many opulent fam- 
ilies were in the habit of sending their household 
linen all the way to Holland to be washed and 
bleached. 


Gazette. ; 

This word, so widely applied and so well under- 
stood amongst us, is said to be derived from gazetta, 
the name of a small Venetian coin, which was the 
price paid for one of the flying sheets of commer- 
cial and military information, first published by the 
Republic of Venice in 1563. 


ae 


sD 


Dice. 

These instruments of gaming are said to have 
been invented during the siege of Troy, for the 
amusement of the officers and soldiers. The Ro- 
mans frequently played dice; and our ancient 
kings were partial to the game, 


— 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. 

Since the last issue of the DOLLAR MoxTH- 
Ly, the President has sent a message to Con- 
gress congratulating the country on its 
prosperity, in spjte of the war, letting out a 
few diplomatic secrets regarding the workings 
of state, and telling us that the Confederates 
will be treated to that mercy which all men 
expect the instant they lay down their arms 
and resolve to be good citizens; which terms 
our Southern brethren no more intend to ac- 
cept than they intend to emancipate their 
slaves, providing they can help it. The day 

has passed for soft words and fair promises. 
They are useless. The Confederates have 
made up their minds, or rather the leaders 
have, which amounts to pretty much the same 
thing, to fight this thing out; and if we would 
have peace we must crush all the Southern 
armies now in the field, and all that may be 
raised hereafter. To do this we want men, 
and although the President in his message al- 
ludes to the ravages of war and all its horrors, 
he does not tell us how many soldiers we have 
im the neld all ready for the battle ground. 
Such information would be considered contra- 
band; but even if it is contraband, we have a 
shrewd guess that our ranks will need replen- 
ishing by spring, so that new combinations 
can be made, new places reached, and new 
efforts made to secure a peace. To accom- 
plish all this we were not unprepared for the 
call for 300,000 men. Sucha draft was ex- 
pected, so no one was taken by surprise. It 
was well known that Grant needs men, that 
Sheridan would like 20,000 to begin the spring 
campaign, and that Sherman could use 50,000 
good soldiers inssome expedition which would 
go far towards conquering a peace. States 
and towns had better commence preparations 
for recruiting, thus saving much misery and 
unhappiness; for most drafted men don’t care 
about shouldering arms. The inaugural mes- 
sage of President Lincoln will tell us how we 
stand, and once more hold out light to the 
rebels. Let us all hope that it will be success- 


ful, so that we can have peace; but much as 
we want it, we don’t care about terms that are 
dishonorable-——One Joseph Parker, a genu- 
ine Englishman, who thinks that he has but 
to speak to be obeyed, recently visited this 


, country with what purported to be a peace 


address, signed by some 350,000 boys, seces- 
sion sympathizers, and old women. He wanted 
to roll the document in atthe door of the 
White House, but Mr. Secretary Seward 
thought that it was hardly worth while to take 
so much trouble, and plainly intimated to Mr. 
Parker that he had better return home and 
devote his attention to some other subject. 
In the mean time we have no doubt but that 
our enterprising paper makers, Messrs. Crock- 
er, Burbank & Co., of Fitchburg, will pay 
something handsome for the petition for old 
stock to be worked over for newspapers.—— 
The pirate Florida, about the seizure of 
which Brazil is inclined to be pugnacious, 
has sunk, and now lies in ten fathoms of 
water, where she is likely to remain for some 
time to come. She was anchored near Fort- 
ress Munroe, when an army transport ran 
into her. It was an accident, but one of 
that kind of accidents which will prevent 
the ship from ever being given up to Brazil. 
In fact, the Florida has made her last cruise, 
and in a few months will be covered with mud 
and oysters.——Since the January issue, the 
printers of Boston have indulged in a strike. 
Their demands were not complied with by the 
proprietors of the daily papers, and after hold- 
ing out for some days, and finding that the 
journals were issued as regularly as usual, 
most of the members of the Union went to 
work at the old rates, while others lost their 
situations, and were compelled to seek for 
labor in other cities ——We see that there is 
some talk of introducing a bill in Congress 
for the purpose of taxing real estate. It is 
contended that this is necessary for the pur- 
pose of ralsing money to carry on the war. 
Our people are already groaning over their 
taxes, and groaning under them, and the taxing 
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of real estate might relieve them a trifle, but 
the Western farmers would raise a terrible 
row at the bare thought. They are men who 
have a right to be heard, for they have fought 
well, and done well for their country, the 
West having sent many soldiers to the field, 
where thousands have found graves. No 
doubt the whole matter will be talked over 
and settled in Congress, but of one thing we 
may rest assured—more money muat be 
raised by taxation, if the war is to be com- 
pleted, and gold is to be kept down.—— 
We notice that the Masonic Fraternity of 
New York city have opened a depot, where 
they supply the poor with the necessaries of 
life at cost. The idea is a good one, and we 
should like to see the Masons of Boston un- 
dertake just such an enterprise. We have 
wealthy Masons in the city—nfén whose hearts 
are always open to the appeals of charity— 
and why should they not lend their aid to re- 
lieve the suffering poor ?———The country has 
been excited by the discharge of the St. Al- 
bans raiders, at Montreal. The decision of 
the judge, who told the raiders that they 
could leave the court, seize their plunder, and 
walk off like honest men, filled all with such 
astonishment, that at first the news was be- 
Heved to be a hoax, for the purpose of testing 
our patience. But we soon found that the 
matter was serious. The judge had let the 
men off on a quibble, and the fellows left 
Montrea! under the charge of their sympa- 
thizers. As soon as the Canadian govern- 
ment had recovered from its surprise, attempts 
were made to re-arrest the raiders, but up to 
last accounts, none of them had been taken. 
Our people were fierce for an immediate war, 
and if a call had been issued for volunteers to 
march to Canada, one hundred thousand men 
could have been obtained in a short time—old 
soldiers and new ones, raw recruits, and well- 
disciplined Fenians—the latter eager for an 
advance. General Dix promptly issued an 
order that all raiders should be pursued into 
the Canadian territory, and there arrested or 
punished; and people hailed the order as a 
declaration of war, and they would have 
obeyed it, too, if the President had not disap- 
proved of the same, having heard froin the 
Canadian authorities an explanation of the 
outrage. The judge should be removed from 
the bench, and all connected with the affair 
should be degraded, if it is possible to degrade 
such men. We suppose they divided the 
money stolen from St. Albans between them- 
selves, and therefore feel quite independent, 
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and prepared to retire from office.——* The 
Confederacy is a hollow shell, and Sherman 
will prove it to you,” said General Grant, just 
after the former military chieflain commenc- 
ed his march through the interior of Georgia. 
We were fearful that Grant had uttered a 
sentence which facts would not warrant; but 
the old hero seemed to understand what he 
said; and at the present time, even without 
having the full details, and an account of the 
march before us, we must confess that Sher- 
man has proved that Georgia was but an 
empty shell, and that not much of a force was 
needed to crack it. “ We had a most agree- 
able march,” writes the sturdy general. “ We 


. Were not molested by guerrillas, or attacked 


in force. The men are in splendid condition, 
having lived off the best that the land con- 
tained.” So, while we were trembling for 
Sherman’s fall, and believing all that the rebel 
papers contained, when they spoke of harass- 
ing marches, of surprises, famine, fatigue and 
death, our gallant soldiers were eating tur- 
keys and chickens, and entertaining the dar- 
kies with wonderful yarns of Yankee life, and 
so well were the negroes pleased with the 
stories they heard, that 7000 of them followed 
the army to the siege of Savannah, driving 
mules, horses, sheep, and other cattle before 
them. We have always regarded Sherman as 
a great general. His march through Georgia, 
a distance of three hundred miles, with the 
loss of only one thousand men, killed, wound- 
ed, and stragglers, proves that heis a general 
worthy the honors which his country will be- 
stow upon him.——And now let us turn to 
Tennessee, and review the great work that 
Thomas has performed. He allowed Hood to 
force him back to Nashville, to besiege him; 
but at the proper time the Union geueral 
(who must have laughed at Hood’s efforts to 
crush the Federal army) issued forth, and 
struck a blow that almost annihilated the 
rebel forces. Thousands of prisoners, some 
fifty pieces of cannon, and a large number of 
horses, wagons aud small arms, was the re- 
sult of this great victory. Let us honor 
Thomas, and every man who fought under 
him. He has deserved well of his country. 
His army has immortalized itself. And thus 
we leave military affairs, until our next 
issue. 


DOO 8 Ot 
TRUE.—Tom Hood says nothing spoils a 
holiday like a Sunday coat, or a new pair of 
boots. To have time set easy, your garments 
must set, the example. 
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BUYING A HOBSS. 

In purchasing a horse, excellent judgment 
must be used, or the buyer will get deceived, 
for there are as many secrets connected with 
a horse trade as there are with a lady’s toilet. 
‘Some jockeys are always on the lookout for 
the purpose ofpalming off a worthless animal, 
but we know of honorable men in the busi- 
ness, those whose word can be relied on, and 
such can always be trusted by those who are 
ignorant of horse-flesh. 

For instance, a horse-dealer, one without 
reputation or visible means, will “doctor” a 
horse until it looks like a young and spirited 
animal. Its teeth will slant outward at a most 
acute angle—a well-known sign of equine 
senility. It will have deep depressions over 
the eyes, which also give a very ancient ap- 
pearance; and finally, it will show white hairs 
all over its coat. To get rid of these signs of 
going down hill the dealer has his respective 

‘dodges. By means of a file he speedily re- 

duces the teeth to the length of those of a 
five-year-old, and by a clever process called 
“bishopping” he manages te imitate the 
dark marks or cavities which are to be found 
on the biting edges of all young horses’ teeth. 
This is done by the means of a hot iron, 
which burns out a cavity in the tooth, which, 
to the uninitiated or the casual observer, looks 
very like the real thing. The white hairs are 
reduced to the prevailing color of the coat by 
using a hair-dye. The loose skin which falls 
in over the aged horse’s eye, is punctured; 
the dealer then applies his lips to the place, 
and blows into the cavity; the punctures 
close, and the depression is obliterated, and 
in its place a smooth brow is seen. The ef- 
fect in restoring the youthful looks of an 
aged horse is very remarkable—as striking, in 
fact, as the filling up of a nut-cracker’s jaw 
by the introduction of a set of false teeth. 

All these attempts to renew the old animal, 
. however, are of a very transitory nature. The 
purchaser, proud of his horse, which he flat- 
ters himeelf he has bought at a very reason- 
able rate, puts him into his stable over night, 
and by the time he has been well groomed in 
the morning, a dozen winters appear to have 

passed over his head. The truth is out, and 
the mortified dupe is only téo glad to get rid 
of his bargain at any sacrifice. Some men, 


after the cheat has been discovered, have re- 


eourse to the law, but others are wiser and 
let the matter drop, determined to make the 
bestofit. 

Perhaps our readers are not aware that 
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many good-looking horses are afflicted with 


a disease of the vertebral column, which is 


not apparent as long as they are run up and 
down the yard, but which immediately exhib- 
its itself upon being mounted. He is gener- 
ally in splendid action when being trotted up, 
and down the yard, and he is generally gin- 
gered beforehand to give him fire and spirit ; 

in fact, no animal is more likely to take in a 
purchaser who goes upon mere appearances. 
The knowing ones would pinch him up and 
down the spine until the sore place was dis- 

covered; but the jockeys know very well 

that the knowing ones are not likely to buy 

of them, and {f they discover the unsoundness 

by chance, a“ tip” easily buys their silence 

respecting it. 

There is still another class of animal with 
which the jockey tempts flats, and this is what 
is termed the “knock,” or lame horse, an 
animal afflicted with shoulderlameness. The 
jockey is no believer in the saying that “two 
wrongs do not make a right,” in appearance, 
at least, for he proceeds to cure the lameness 
of one leg producing a corresponding lame- 
ness in the sound one. This he does by tak- 
ing off the shoe, and inserting a beam between 
it and the foot, and nailing it on again. The 
horse now appears to go all right, in conse- 
quence of the lameness being equal in each 
leg. The trick, however, is good only a very 
short time, but generally long enough to suit 
the jockey’s purpose, who immediately on 
selling the doctored animal, decamps wtth all 
speed from the neighborhood, and when want- 
ed, is not of course, to be found. . 

Those who want horses should buy of re- 
lable men, and not be tempted into great 
bargains by sharpers. 


——————_—_¢-.°e>—— 
DIVORCES IN PARIS. 


What a page of scandal could be written 
from the records of the Divorce Court of 
Paris! The French people marry just as men 
go into commercial copartnership. Love has 
nothing whatever to do with the question—it 
is all a financial question. The sea has a sen- 
sible influence upon these divorces, and the 
prudent husbands here prefer spending the 
summer anywhere rather than on ocean’s 
beach. Did those nice observers the Greeks 
make Venus rise from the sea because the 
waves whip up love? It is noticed in Paris 
as one of the signs of the times that more 
husbands than wives sue for divorce. Fifteen 
years ago nine out of every ten suits of divorce 
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were brought by wives. Women are now so 
extravagant that few men of ordinary means 
ean afford to gratify their wife’s caprices. 
She intrigues until she obtains contributions 
from one or two more purses, and if her hus- 
band be no philosopher, a divorce is taken. 
The wise rarely regrets it, as she becomes a 
free woman and manages to command a larger 
income than she ever before possessed. In 
Paris society her position passes unchallenged. 
The Arabs possess a wise practice in proceed- 
ings for divorce. When married people seek 
a separation the cadi orders them to live for 
some time with a discreet and austere man of 
the tribe, that the latter may examine their 
life and see on which side blame lies. This 
elderly man makes a report at the expiration 
of the appointed time, and this report is the 
foundation on which the cadi builds his judg- 
ment of divorce. Experience has demonstra- 
ted that there is no better method of restoring 
peace in families. The husband and wife put 
thus upon their good behaviour resume the 
manners of courting days. Each strives to 
be more amiable than the other to convince 
the “elder of Israel” that it is not this one’s 
fault if the honeymoon changed its quarter. 
Old love is awakened, and the pair that went 
to the approved man’s tent snarling like cat 
and dog, return home cooing like doves. 





PILGRIMAGES IN INDIA. 


An India paper of a late date says: “ Thir-. 


ty miles northeast of Sholapoor, at Toolaza- 
poor, is the great temple of the goddess 
Bhowant, and twice in the year the temple is 
thronged by men and women of every grade, 
who come to pay their vows and sacrifice to 
the idol. Besides this, at every full moon, 
long trains of pilgrims may be seen flockigg 
thither, and such is the faith of the people in 
the healing power of the goddess‘that the 
sick are resorting there constantly in the vain 
hope of some relief. The temple at Punder- 
poor is still more renowned. Not to speak of 
the myriads who go there at the great festi- 
vals, persons make a pilgrimage thither every 
month from a distance of 50 to 100 miles, and 
the practice is kept up for many years. One 
man, who had apparently come from a dis- 
tance, the writer saw near Barsee, making the 
Journey by prostrations, measuring his length 
upon the ground. It was under the burning 
sun of noonday; and, hardly able to proceed, 
he seemed the very picture of despair; but a 
Case still more remarkable was that of a man 
performing the journey by rolling himself upon 
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the ground. Wecame up with him two miles 
east of Wairag, and asked him where he was 
going, and why he was thus torturing himself? 
He at first did not seem to hear, but at length 
stopping, he lay exhausted upon the ground, 
and answered in a faint voice that he was go- 
ing to Punderpoor. After some further ques- 
tions, as the writer remonstrated with him 
upon the folly of such a course, he raised his 
head from the ground, and, half reclining, said 
that he had come ga far already that he could 
not desist now. He stated that his village - 
was near Chandrapoor, 450 miles to the east 
from there, that he had spent 15 months on 
the way thus far, and that it was 40 miles 


more. 
—_——————_—__+2o.em2 >_—___——_—__— 


CONSUMPTION OF HORSEFLESH.—A let- 
ter from Berlin says: “Americans visiting 
Berlin and taking refreshments in any of the 
ordinary restaurants that abound in this city, 
are extremely Hable to make a discovery 
which many would esteem not wholly agree- 
able. .If, for instance, they ask for beef, they 
stand a great chance of obtaining a dish of 
horseflesh. The case actually occurred to the 
writer, a week or two back. The consump- 
tion of horseflesh is increasing every year in 
Berlin. The meat is sold at only half the 
usual price of beef here. Most of it is disposed 
of to the keepers of public dining rooms, cafes, 
gardens, and beer houses, and is consumed by 
the pubiic under the impression that it is beef, 
which it much resembles in taste.” 


Lean a en 

A cuRIOUS CHIMNEY.—Two enterprising 
geniuses in the Army of the Potomac, being 
desirous of furnishing their winter quarters 
with a chimney, lately chose a Schenck! shell 
for one of the corner stones of the edifice. 
The chimney drew beautifully till one night, 
when, during the absence of the architects, it 
exploded, destroying chimney and tent but 
fortunately injuring no one. 


———_——_¢ @&eo2>—___—_——_— 

AtMmostT STRANGERS.—A brother and sis- 
ter met in Lowell, on Thanksgiving day, who 
had not seen each other for more than forty 
years. The sister is seventy-six years of age, 
and resides in Lowell, with a son. The broth- 
er, who is seventy-one years of age, resides in 
Maine. 


————__ ¢- oe 


THe PHILADELPHIA SANITARY FAIR.— 
The Philadelphia Press says the net ‘profits of 
the Sanitary Commission Fair, held in. that 
city last summer, amounted to one eon 
and ten thousand dollars. 
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WORSHIPPING FIRE. 

In Russia there are many religious sects. In 
spite of the empire and the frowns of the gov- 
ernment officials, they continue to flourish and 
increase. The Greek church does not gather 
up all the various races, much as Alexander 
desires to see them absorbed and controlled 
by the priests, who are directed by the State. 
Most of the sects are secret. They may make 
some show of worshipping as the Greek 
church dictates, but their prayers are not for 
it. There is one sect in Russia, a secret sect, 
that worships fire. The origin of their relig- 
ion is related in the following poem. It isa 
little singular that these fanatics should ac- 
knowledge the divine origin of Jesus in so 
peculiar a manner: . 

One day the cruel, mocking, God-defying 
Pharisees chased the child Jesus into the house 
of Hallelujah. 

Chased the child Jesus with stones and 
staves, howling as they chased him. The 
child Jesus ran in and closed the dour of the 
house after him. There was no one*in the 
~ house but the wife of the excellent Hallelujah, 
holding her child in her arms and rocking it 
to sleep. Whata beautiful color was upon its 
cheek. You could scarcely see its little chest 
rise and fall with its breathing. 

“The wicked, God-defying Pharisees pur- 
sue me with sticks and stones. O, wife ofthe 
excellent Hallelujah,” cried the child Jesus, 
“show now thy faith. Put down that child 
that thou so much lovest, cast it quick into 
the stove; and instead of it, take me up in 
thy arms. Then when the wicked, God-defy- 
ing Pharisees rush in and ask for me, say I am 
burnt to death in the stove, wherein thou hast 
thrust me. Then they will dance for joy, and 
sing, and will go back to the city. And I 
shall escape out of their hands.” 

No tear shed the wife of the excellent Hal- 
lelujah; no prayer uttered she; no cry of hor- 
ror rose from her heart. She arose, threw 
open the stove, thrust her child into the flerce 


pure flame, closed-to the door, and took the 


child Jesus up into her arms as she had been 
bid. 

At that moment in broke the howling, God- 
defying Pharisees. “Give us the child Jesus,” 
they cried. | 

“TJ have destroyed him in the stove. He is 
dust; he is ashes,” replied the wife of the ex- 
cellent Hallelujah. “Go back to your homes, 
O, wise Pharisees, for your enemy is no more.” 

Then they danced for joy, and shouted, and 
beat their staves together, and went home 
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crying, “ Rejoice for he js dead! The accurs- 
ed child of Satan is dead!” 

Then, when they were gone, the child Jesus 
descended from the woman’s arms, and said : 

“ Heaven’s blessings be on thee, thou wife 
of the excellent Hallelujah; blessings for thy 
excelling faith, that is beyond all faith, Go 
now to thé stove wherein thy burnt child is, 
open the door, and tell me what thou seest.”’ 

And the wife of the excellent Hallelujah 
arose and went trembling, and she opened the 
door and looked in; and instead of burnt flesh, 
or white ashes, she saw neither flame nor em- 
bersj but her glorified child, smiling and re- 
joicing, walking in the green walks of Para- 
dise, and led by the archangels. 

Such was the reward of the faith of the 
wife of the excellent Hallelujah. 

As the child was transported to Paradise 
through the aid of fire, so the worshippers of 
flames think they will enjoy heavenly rest if 
they bow before them. Fire worship is prac- 
tised in several parts of the world, but not on 
the same ground that it is in Russia. The 
poem is a most extraordinary oue, and should 
be read with attention. 

_——————¢- oon?" 
WATER AND VEGETATION. 

Science has elicited many curious facts re- 
specting water; among which are the sub- 
joined: “The glittering opal, which beauty 
wears as an ornament, is only flint and water. 
Of every twelve hundred tons of earth, a 
Jandholder has in his estate, four hundred are 
water. The snow-capped summits of Snow- 
don and Ben Nevis have water in a solidified 
form. .In every plaster of Paris statue which 
an Italian carries through our streets for sale, 
there is one pound of water to every four 
pounds of chalk. The air we breathe con- 
tains five grains of waier to every cubic foot 
of its bulk. The potatoes and turnips which 
are boiled for dinner have, in their raw state, 
the one seventy-five per cent. the other ninety 
per cent. of water. Ifa man weighing ten 
stone were squeezed flat in a hydraulic press, 
seven and a half stone of water would run out, 
and only two and a half dry residue remain. 
A man is, chemically speaking, forty-five 
pounds carbon and nitrogen, diffused through 
five and ahalf pailsful of water. In plants we 
find water mingling no less wonderfully. A 
sun-flower evaporates one and a quarter pints 
of water a day, and acabbage about the same 
quantity. A wheat plant exhales in a hun- 
dred and seventy-two days about one hundred 
thousand grains of water. A acre of growing 
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wheat, on this calculation, draws and passes 
about ten tons of water per day. The sap or 
plants is the medium through which the mass 
of fluid is conveyed. It forms a delicate 
pulp, in which the watery particles run with 
the rapidity of a swift stream. By the action 
of the sap, various properties may be com- 
municated to the growing plant. Timber in 
France is, for instance, dyed by various colors 
being mixed with water and poured over by 
the root of the tree. Dahlias are also colored 
by asimilar process.” 

i 

FAMILY OOURTESIES. 

In the family the law of pleasing ought to 
extend from the highest to the lowest. You 
are boand to please your children; and your 
children are bound to please each other; and 
you are bound to please your servants, if you 
expect them to please you. Some men are 
pleasant in the household, and nowhere else. 
Ihave knowg such men. They were good 
fathers and kind husbands. If you had seen 
them in their own home you would have 
thought they were angels, almost; but if you 
had seen them in the street, or in the store, 
or anywhere else outside of their house, you 
would have thought them aimost demoniac. 
But the opposite is apt to be the case. When 
we are among our neighbors, or among 
strangers, we hold ourselves with self-respect, 
and endeavor to act with propriety; but when 
we get home, we say to ourselves, “I have 
played a part long enough, and now I am go- 
ing to be natural.” So we sit down, and are 
ugly, and snappish, and blunt, and disagree- 
able. We lay aside those little céurtesies that 
make the roughest floor smooth, that make 
the hardest things like velvet, and that make 
life pleasant. We expend all our politeness 
in places where it will be profitable—where it 
will bring silver and gold. 

HOO eee 
THE ART OF DRESSING. 

A young lady who has made the art of 
dressing a study, says that young females have 
a wide latitude allowed them for dressing; 
gayer colors and more fanciful styles may be 
indulged in, so long as they do not amount to 
over-dressing or unsuitableness. Elderly fe- 
Inales should attire themselves in a neat, quiet 
manner; the materials of their dress should 
be substantial, the colors dark, and design 
small. Above all things, they should avoid a 
juvenility of style, since, instead of making 
old people look young, it‘has an immediately 
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opposite effect, and only serves to bring out 
more prominently, and to contrast more pain- 
fully, the youth of the dress with the age of 
the wearer. Dark females look best in light 
colors, which supply a pleasing contrast to the 
complexion; or in yellow, which sheds a sub- 
dued violet hue favorable to brunette. Fair 
females appear to best advantage in black, on 
account of the contrast which is derived from 
it; or in light green or sky blue, both of which 
colors possess the power of imparting to pale 
or fair complexions what are called compli- 
mentary tints. 





HEAT.—It has been clearly proved that heat 
has no weight—none, at least, appreciable by 
our most delicate instruments. A phial of 
spirits of wine and one of water remained in 
equilibrium after the latter was frozen, although 
it thereby lost a considérable amount of calor- 
ic. It is generally admitted that the atoms of 
ealoric are attracted by every other substance, 
while they mutually repel each other. When 
different bodies are exposed to the same source 
of heat, it passes through them with different 
degrees of velocity, according to their various 
conducting powers. Usually, when the body 
feels cold, the caloric is passing out of it into 
neighboring objects; and when the body feels 
warm, it is receiving heat. 

—_—_——— + oe 


THE WAY HE WAS MISSED.—When James 
Beresford, author of “ The Miseries of Hu- 
man Life,” was at the Charter-house School, 
he was aremarkably gay and noisy fellow; 
and one day, having played truant to attend 
a@ concert, the school (says Southey) was so 
quiet without him that his absence was at 
once detected, and brought upon him a flog- 


ging. 


PAIN AND PLEASURE.—Much of the pain 
and pleasure of mankind arises from the con- 
jectures which every one makes of the 
thoughts of others; we all enjoy the praise 
which we do not hear, and resent contempt 
which we do not see. 

—— HOO) 

Lirr.— Life is a constant struggle for riches, 
which we must soon leave behind. They 
seem given to us, as the nurse gives a play- 
thing to a child, to amuse it until it falls asleep. 

ce EE rd 


THE DIFFERENCEs— The population of 





San Francisco is 120,000. In September, 1848, 
the number of inhabitants was 450. as 
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PERENNIAL SNUFF-BOXES. 


Much has been recently written of oriental 
subtlety, of the fine observation and preynant 
apprehension of the.Kastern races; but per- 
‘haps the wily Asiatic is sometimes “ sold” by 
the simple European. When Said Pacha was 
in Paris, he sent for a celebrated jeweller, and 
thus addressed him: 

“ Before I leave France, I desire to present 
some of your chiefs, who have honored me by 
their sympathy and attention, with a trifling 
proof of my esteem. Have you a dozen and 
a half of gold snuff-boxes set with diamonds 
of the value of about four thousand francs 
each ?” | 

“ Your highness,” replied the jeweller, “ at 
this present moment I have only by me six of 
the description you desire; but if your high- 
ness will deign to begin by the presentation 
of those six, in a few days I will supply you 
with six others, which you also can distribute; 
and in a week or so after that, I will complete 
the order by bringing the remaining half- 
dozen.’ 

“Be it so. Let me have the first six imme- 
diately.” 

The snuff-boxes were delivered, and the 
Pacha distributed them, accompanied with 
letters orientally polite. A few days passed, 
and the jeweller was again announced. 

“Your highness,” he said, “according to 
my promise, I have the honor of bringing you 
six more snuff-boxes.” 

““Good! When shall I have the others ?” 


“As soen as your highness has given away ® 


these.” 

“Good! My secretary shall send them off 
immediately.” > 

“In that case, your highness, I will do my- 
self the honor to wait on you again in three 
or four days.” 

The second six were sent to the honored 
recipients, and the indefatigable jeweller soon 
brought the others. That is to say, not all; 
he only brought five.” 

“Your jewelry has given me the highest 
satisfaction,” said the gracious Oriental; “and 
the friends who have done me the honor to 
accept them, are equally delighted, for I have 
received from all of them—but one—letters 
expressing the liveliest thanks.” 

“All but one! Was your highness kind 


enough to say all but one?” the jeweller 
asked. 

“Yes. My secretary tells me that when 
the box was sent to his house, the chief was 
was not in town, which explains his not hav- 
ing favored me with his acknowledgements. 
He returns on Sunday. But how is it you 
have brought me five boxes to-day? My list 
of presents is made out, and I must not leave 
one chief without the compliment I have paid 
to others.” 

The jeweller paused fora moment, and then 
said: | 

“Did not your highness say that the re- 
cipient of your munificence, who had not yet 
acknowledged your gift, would be in Paris on 
Sunday ?” 

“Yes: andI take my departure on Satur- 
day.” 

“Then if your highness will graciously 
leave me the name of the eighteenth person- 
age you desire to honor, I will take care that 
on Monday, or Tuesday at the latest, he re- 
ceives your highness’s gift.” 

“Between this and then you think you can 
furnish the eighteenth box ?” 

“T can, your highness.” 

“It must in all points be exactly like the 
Others, for I must not make any oo 
distinction.” 

“Your highness will graciously acknow- 
ledge that of the half-dozens I have hitherto 
presented, each one is precisely ae 2” 

66 True. ” 

“TI give your highness my word of honor 
that this last shall be as exactly like its pre- 
decessors.” 

“Good! My secretary will pay you seven- 
ty-two thousand francs.” | 

The odd part of the story is, that if any 
prince, viceroy, or travelling magnifico stay- 
ing in Paris should wish to present his ad- 
mirers with diamond snuff-boxes, he will find 
half a dozen at fhe shop of the celebrated 


. Jeweller who had the honor of supplying Said 


Pacha; and what is still more extraordinary‘ 
they are all exactly similar to those made for, 
*sold to, and presented by that potentate. 





True it is that to make a fortune, it is better 
to have even a bad reputation in the world 
than to be unknown. 
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A DUTCHMAN’S OPINION. 


A few evenings since we heard a Dutchman, 
over a glass of lager and a plate of pretzel, air 
his opinion about the war and the manner in 
which it was conducted. It is not bad. 

I kin see how tings are going on bretty vell 
myself, and I tells you how I tinks dis war 
ish managed. Some feller shumps up and 
vants to pe a Sheneral. All rite. Vell, he 
goes around to his friends—congressmen, 
contractors,unt udder scamps—and say, “I 
goes intoa Sheneral.” All rite, very well.— 
“Now you must shpeak to Olt Abe, and tell 
him vat I vants. All rite agin, and den dey 
goes to Olt Abe and say: “Olt Abe, here ish 
amighty shmart map, and you shall make 
him for a Sheneral.” “I haf more shenerals 
as I knows vot to do mit,” says Olt Abs. 
“ Never mind—dish feller is shmarter as all of 
dem,” dey say, and dey bodder and bodder till 
Olt Abe say, “ Go to ter tuyfel, and make him 
asheneral.” Allrite agin. Vell,so soon as 
he gits to pe Sheneral he puts on some new 
clothes mit a kupple bounds of gilted prass on 
ter shoulders, and gits some more felers mit 
new clothes unt gilted prass, unt dem ish de 
shtaff; and dey all ride down togedder unt 
dakes commant of de army.. Den, de next 
ting is, de men has to back up der tings unt 
off dey goes. Vell, dey marshes till dey comes 
toa blace vere dere ish a blenty of whiskey, 
and dén de Sheneral say, “ Halt! I dinks we 
shtop here; dish is a goot position.” So dey 
shtop here till de schnapps ish all gone; and 
so dey keep bobbing round till py and py dey 
gite near de enemy. . 

Den, as soon as de Sheneral hears dat, he 
sends out some men to see vare dey pe and 
how many dere ish of dem. So one man goes 
a liddle vay and comes pack and sez dere ish 
apout hundred dousand. Den anudder goes 
a liddle nearer and sees about fifty dousand. 
Anudder goes near on dem and sees swinsick 
dousand ; den ven dey all come pack, de shen- 
eral gounts up all togedder vat dey haf seen, 
unt if de whiskey is mest gone he say, “De 
enemy ish in grate force—I dinds we change 
our base.” But if de whiskey ish bretty blen- 
ty he say, “Go long! ve lick dese vew rascals 
all to breces.” And den he brings his sogers 
all in one pile. and tells dem, “ Come long, my 
poys, ve gifs dem rebels lead.” And den he 
puts some mit der pig guns on a hill unt or- 
ders dem to fire like ter tuyful, and dey fire 
off bang! allin de drees. Vell, bresently de 
rebels hear de noise, and dey come up and 
off bang! too; and ven der sheneral see “Mer 
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shmoke he say, “ Go in dere!” und dey go in 
dere and if dere ish eny more poys left dey go 
in dere, and so dey go on fighting till it gits 


‘dark; and if dey lick de rebels dey call it vic- 


tory, and if de rebels lick dem dey call it 
shtrategy. 

But if de rebels find dey’re getting licked, 
dey sends out a man mit a little flag, and he 
hollers out, “Shtop, I vants to see your shen- 
eral!” and he speaks mit him, and gifs him 
Sheff Davis’ gompliments, unt he hopes he 
ish vell and his mudder ish vell and his grsn- 
mudder ish vell, unt all de udder family and 
asks if he pe so goot ash to shtop firing a lid- 
dle, vile he perries some ted men, den dey can 
go on agin. Unt den de sheneral says, “O, 
yes!” and dey dakes a trink all round, and he 
sends Sheff Davis his gompliments, and his 
mudder, and his grandmudder and de rest of 
dem; and py and py de rebels leafs der ted 
men to perry demselves and off he goes mit 
his pag unt paggage unt army and all he can 
shteal. Den der sheneral rites home a long’ 
letter to Olt Abe, and say we lick the rebels 
shust now, ane cuts dem all to bieces and dakes 
de udders for brisoners. But if dey don’t lick 
de rebels he say, “ Yesterday de enemy comes 
in front of me apout two millions more as I 
vas; I fite mit him and trive him away, and 
now I go off and git pehind him and lick him 
so he never vas.” Unt so he goes and gits a 
Soot ways pehind him in the front. Vell, now 
Ishtop. I haf dell vat I dinks apout war, unt 
braps I am so much rite as udder beeples. 

The last we saw of the Dutchman he was 
drinking more lager and eating more pretzel. 








WEBSTERIAN JOKE. 


A friend writes to us and relates the follow- 
ing Websterian anecdote: 

In the summer of 1823, when a mere lad, I 
was at Swift’s in Sandwich. My then school- 
master was there also, and from him I had the 
tale. John Brown was the well known sobri- 
quet of the fisherman who attended amateur 
anglers on their excursions. John was not 
remarkable for his veracity, but quite other- 
wise, when his success with the hook and line 
was the “subject of his story.”- One day he 
was but with Mr. Webster. Both were stand- 
ing in the brook, patient waiters for a bite, 
when Mr. Webster told John how he caught 
a large, a very large trout on a former time. 

“Your honor,” said John, “ that was very 
well for a gentleman. But once, when I was 
standing down by yonder bush, I took a fish, 
weighing—I forget how much; but of course 
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many ounces more than the great lawyer’s 
big fish.” 

“ Ah, John, John,” exclaimed Mr. Webster, 
“you are an amphibeous animal—you lie in 
the water, and you lie out of it I” 


——— HO Oe 
BARNES AND HIS WELL. 


‘ Some years since an eccentric old genius 
whom we will call Barnes, was employed by 
afarmer living in a town some six or seven 
miles westerly from the Penobscot river, to 
dig a well. The soil and substratum being 
mostly sand, old Barnes, after having pro- 
gressed downward about forty feet, found one 
morning, upon going out to his work, that the 
well had essentially caved in, and was full 
nearly to the top. So having that desire 
which men have, of knowing what will be 
said of them after they are dead, and no one 
being astir, he concealed himself in a rank 
growth of burdocks by the sideof a board 
fence, near the mouth of the well, having 
first left his frock and hat upon the windlass 
over the well. At length, breakfast being 
ready, a boy was despatched to call him to his 
meal, when lo and behold, it was seen that 
Barnes was buried in the grave unconsciously 
dug by his dwn hands. The alarm was given, 
and the family assembled; it was decided 
first to eat breakfast, and then send for the 
coroner, the minister, and his wife and chil- 
dren. Such apathy did not flatter Barnes's 
- gelf-esteem a bit, but he waited patiently, de- 
termined to hear what was to be said, and see 
what was to be seen. 

Presently all parties arrived and began pros- 
pecting the scene of the catastrophe, as peo- 
ple usually do in such cases, At length they 
drew together to exchange opinions as to 
what should be done. The minister at once 
gave it as his opinion that they had better 
level up the well and let Barnes remain ; “ for,” 
said he, “ he is now beyond the temptation to 
sin, and in the day of judgment it will make 
no difference whether he is buried five feet 
under the ground or fifty, for he is bound to 
come forth in either case.” The coroner like- 
wise agreed that “it would be needless to his 
famity or the town to disinter him when he 
was so effectually buried,” and therefore en- 
tirely coincided with the minister. His wife 
thought that, as “ he had left his hat and frock, 
it was hardly worth while to-dig him out for 
the rest of his clothes,” and so it was settled 
to let him remain. But poor old Barnes, who 
had no breakfast, and was not at all pleased 
with the result of the inquest, lay quiet until 


the shades of evening had stole over the 
landscape, when he quickly departed to parts 
unknown. 

After remaining incognito for three years, 
one morning he suddenly appeared (hatless 
and frockless as he went) at the door of the 
farmer for whom he agreed to dig the unfortu- 
nate well. To say that an avalanche of ques- 
tions were rained upon him as to his mysteri- 
ous reappearance, etc., would convey but 
a feeble idea of the excitement whfch his bod- 
ily presence created. But the old man bore 
it all quietly, and at length informed them 
that, on finding himself buried, he waited for 
them to dig him out, until his patience was 
exhausted, when he set to work to dig him- 
self out, and only the day before succeeded; 
for his ideas being somewhat confused by the 
pressure of the earth at the time he was bur- 
ied, he had dug very much at random, and 
instead of coming directly to the surface, he 
came out in the town of Holden, six miles 
east of the Penobscot river. No further ex- 
planations were asked for by those who were so 
distressed over his supposed final resting place. 





TAKE IT WARM. 
A dea§ old lady, who had brought an ac- 


¢tion for damages against a neighbor, was be- 


ing examined, when the judge suggested a 


‘compromise, and instructed her counsel to 


ask what she would take to settle the 
matter. 

“ What will you take?” asked the counsel 
of the old lady. 

She shook her head at the counsel, inform- 
ing the jury, in confidence, that she was 
“very hard o’ hearin’.” 

“ His honor wants to know what you will 
take ?” asked the learned counsel again, this 
time bawling as loud as he could in the old 
lady’s ear. 

“T thank your honor kindly,” said the an- 
cient dame, “and if it’s no inconwenience to 
him, I'll take a little warm aie.” 


——-—__ +->ea- 2 __-___—_— 
SHE HAD HIM. 

Mrs. Carberry purchased some dye stuff 
from a certain druggist down town, who 
professes also to be a physician, and hangs 
out a shingle with “ Doctor Reeder” painted 


on it. 

“Mr. Reeder,” asked the lady, “can you 
tell me how to prepare this stuff?” 

“No, ma’am,” was the pompous reply; “I 
am no dyer.” 

“No, por much of a doctor, elther, folks 
say,” was the cutting rejoinder. 
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Che Miseries of un Country School Cracker: 


OR, TOM ARCHER’S EDUCATION. 





Tom Archer, the big boy of the school, salutesthe Tom-Archer experiments with the stove and pow- 
teacher with an avalanche of snow. der. The result is astonishing. 





Tom offers to bet that his dog will ill whip, and dares Archer sets a snare, and introduces some new 
the teacher to part the ee feats to the teacher. 


A. 








One of the most striking beauties of i 
_ teaching. 


The teacher begins to ane a is a great deal 
age Sek 
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A promising epee that is admitted to the school- Discouraged for the first time, and thinks that she 
room through the influence of Tom Archer. must give up. 


i 





T years afterwards, Tom makes amends for his 
Tom Archer reforms, and commences studying in d soatees 8 by promising his gentle teacher to r 
earnest. He thinks that she will remain. do better 
eee in fa by O08 eC 
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WHIRLWINDS AND WATERSPOUTS. 





WHIRLWINDS and waterspouts are inter- 
oe to read and write about, but 
they not pleasant things to encounter, 
as some sailors and landsmen can testify, if 
called upon. We have seen aship’s crew 
thrown into a state of considerable excite- 
ment and alarm at the appearance of half a 
dozen or more waterspouts, all approaching 
the vessel from various directions, reeling 
and whirling like drunken giants on a spree. 

Some years since we were homeward 


bound, in a New York barque, and while 


crossing the China Sea, a few days out of 
Manilla, were awakened one morning by 
the master of the vessel. 

“Come on deck,” he said, “ and I'll show 
you arare sight, such as but few a wit- 
ness in a lifetime.” 





We followed the master to the deck, and 
did witness a sight that was grand and ter- 
ribly magnificent. Ahead, astern, off each 
beam, each quarter, were surging, foaming 
waterspouts, some of them tearing along at 
a rapid rate, stirring the sea into a foam, 
and leaving a wake like a steamship, while 
others were quietly and gracefully waltzing, 
dancing towards each other, bowing and 
then retiring, as though fearful of a collision 
and a grand crash. ; 

“If one of those should collide with the 
vessel, what would be the result ?” we asked 
of the master, who was regafding the mon- 
sters with distrust and fear. Pte 

“ Well, there’d be an awful smash, and 
down we should go.” 

“ And is there no way to avoid them ?” 

“Not in this calm. You see there aint 
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wind enough to fill the topsails, so what can 
we do? If we had some six-pound barkers 
we might hammer away at ’em in case they 
come too near; but we aint got the guns, and 
80 must stand it.” 

Thank fortune, the waterspouts started off 
on a track that separated them from our ves- 
sel, and in ashort time had disappeared, sink- 


‘ing down to rest with a crash, or else whirl- * 


ing on to terrify some other mariners, just as 
we had been terrified. 

But let us leave personal adventures, and 
confine ourselves to science. In the first 
place, the precise origin of waterspouts, al- 
though still a subject of some discussion, and 
depending, for its solution upon a greater 
knowledge of the principles and phenomena 





yet be correctly and sufficiently accounted for 
to the general reader by the statement of a 
few facts. 

In calm weather, it may often be observed 
that particles of dust are carried by the wind 
with a whirling motion into the air. Little 
eddies of dust are frequently thus formed on 
the pavements of our streets. A stronger 
wind will take up leaves and straw, and carry 
them whirling round in the same manner. 
Here is at work the very force which, ona 


larger scale, produces the phenomena known . 
as land and water spouts. A violent wind of 
the nature we have described is called a 


whirlwind, and will occasionally rage with 
great fury round a particular spot, taking up 
trees by the roots, and even overthrowing 


buildings in its course, like the whirlwind in 
Illinois tast summer. Bruce, the African 
traveller, mentions having seen in the desert 
the singular phenomenon of moving columns 
of sand, which were no doubt produced by 
the operation of whirlwinds at some distance 
from the traveller’s path. So partial is the 
course frequently taken by a whirlwind, that 
a comparatively narrow strip of land will be 
almost devastated, while the ground immedi- 
ately adjoining may remain uninjured. This 
often happens in this country. In this way 
the movement of a whirlwind through a forest 
has been known to leave a long and narrow 
track, the trees on each side being apparently 
untouched. 

In the deserts of Africa whirlwinds have 
occasionally been known to swallow up entire 
caravans in their vortex, burying men and 
camels in one vast sandy tomb. A modern 
traveller, who came in contact with a whirl- 
wind of less power, relates that “a large pillar 
of sand crossed our camp, overset all the seats, 
and whirling us about like straws, threw us 
one upon the other in the utmost confusion. 
We knew not where we were, and could not 
distinguish anything at the distance of a foot. 
The sand wrapped us in darkness like a fog, 
and the sky ahd the earth seemed confounded 
and blended in one. Whilst this frightful 
tempest lasted, we remained stretched'on the 


ground motionless, dying of thirst, and buffet- . 


ed by the wind. We suffered nothing, how- 
ever, from the sun, whose disc, almost con- 
cealed by the clouds of sand, appeared dim 
and deprived of its rays.” 

Waterspouts are formed in much the same 
way by these whirlwinds, or hurricanes, at 
sea. -They are generally believed to be caused 
by the struggle of two strong and adverse 
winds, coming from opposite directions, and 
meeting in the upper regions of the air. The 
strife for mastery causes each current, in the 
effort to pass the other, to be whirled round 
and round, drawing the adjacent cloud or 
water in its movement. The appearance of a 
waterspout is frequently accompanied by 
flashes of lightning, and occasionally by a 
sulphurous smell, which indicates the activity 
of electricity in the air. The general form of 
the waters is a cone, rising from a circular 
area of from 300 to 400 yards, and gradually 
tapering off as it rises, until it comes, perhaps, 
no more than two or three feet in diameter at 
its apex. While this cone of water is forming 
from Me another, of vapor, is descending 
to meet it from the clouds; as shown in our 
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first engraving. The two cones thus gradu- 
ally unite, and form one column, moving with 
the wind, as in the second engraving. The 
water is frequently raised in this manner to 
the height of many hundred feet. The dura- 
tion of a waterspout is usually but a few min- 
utes only; but some have been known to con- 
tinue for hours. Sometimes waterspouts break 
and reunite again; while frequently they have 
been observed in groups. It is related that 
on One occasion as many as sixteen were seen 
in the Mediterranean at the same time. 

Occasionally a waterspout appears to origi- 
nate in the clouds above, which form a coni- 
cal descending pillar of condensed vapor. As 
this column approaches the sea, gradua!ly 
dipping lower and lower, the waters become 
greatly agitated, and at length appear to be 
drawn up bodily into the cloud. The de- 
scending pillar is often observed to have the 
deep blue indigo tint of the cloud whence it 
proceeds. 

It is remarkable that, as far as has been at 
present observed, the water discharged on the 
bursting of a waterspout is invariably fresh, 





which has led to the conclusion that any 
water derived from the sea must have passed 
into the air in the formof vapor. And water- 
spouts, on touching the land, have been ap- 
parently dissolved into the merest mist. 
Waterspouts formed from the clouds alone 
are not uncommon upon land. In these there 
is only the descending inverted cone. One 
of these waterspouts, seen in France, is de- 
scribed as appearing like a conical mass of 
vapor, and giving out a strong sulphurous 
smell. Flashes of lightning issued from it, 
and a great quantity of water was thrown off, 


It moved forward in one direction over high 
grounds and valleys, and crossed the course 
of a river, but on coming to hills of a conical 
form, passed round them. 

As we said before, the appearance of a | 
waterspout at sea sometimes causes great 
alarm to sailors. ‘Phe bursting of a large 
spout may be sufficient to overwhelm a ves- 
sel. On this account sailors frequently fire 
cannon at waterspouts, in the hope of accel- 
erating their fall by the concussion produced 





in the air, a plan which is frequently success- 
ful in averting the dreaded evil. 

The excellent illustrations which accom- 
pany this article show the several forms of 
waterspouts as they appear on land and sea. 
Our readers can study them at their leisure, 


Satisfied that it is much more agreeable to 


look at them in our Magazine, than to en- 
counter them in all their fury and grandeur, 
on land or sea. 





A ROMAN FEAST, HADRIAN’S VILLA. 

Let us follow the emperor, and pass invisi- 
ble through the guards at the portal, and the 
crowd of Sicilian codks, pantomimists, slaves 
and dependents in the outer hall. Guided by 
the sound of music, let us penetrate to the 
coenaculum itself. Here, on semi-circular 
couches, recline the emperor and his guests, 
their hair redolent of fragrant ointments, 


‘their fingers covered with rings, and their 


jewelled slippers lying beside them on the 
floor.,; Each man)holds in his left hand a nap- 
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kin with a gold and purple fringe. On the 
table stand small images of the gods. At 
the lower end of the room is an elevated stage, 
oa which a party of bufféons are performing 
a comic interlude. The visitors play at dice 
between the courses. Now and then, through 
revolving compartments in the ceiling, flow- 
ers and perfumes are showered down upon 
the feasters, while slaves stand by, whose 
duty it is to fan away the flies and bring fresh 
towels and scented waters to the guests after 
every dish. : 

The feast begins to the sound of trumpets, 
and slaves carry round cups of Falernian wine 
flavored with honey. Then come oysters 
from the Lucrine lake, cray-fish from Miseni- 
um, mullets from the Bais lampreys and 
perhaps a sturgeon, which is weighed alive at 
table, allowed to expire before the eyes of the 
guests, and then carried off to the kitchen, 
presently to appear again, cooked with a rich 
sauce of wine and pickles. Then come dishes 
of nightingales, thrushes, roasted shrimps, 
African cockles, Melian cranes, Ambracian 
kid, and a boar from the Umbrian forests, 
roasted whole and stuffed with beef and veal. 
This is carved by the carptor, with panto- 
mimic gestures, to the sound of music. 

Next some jars of rare Massic and Chian 
wines are opened, a libation poured out to the 
gods, and the emperor pledges his guests. 
Then enter four musicians playing on double 
flutes, followed by as many servants crowned 
with flowers. They bring the royai dish of 
the entertainment—a peacock with all its 
plumage displayed on a salver garlanded with 
roses. At this sight the guests burst into 
inurmurs of applause, and salute the emperor. 
The buffoons now retire, and a couple of gladi- 
ators make their appearance upon the stage, 
armed with helmets, bucklers, greaves and 
short-swords. The serious business of supper 
being now over, and the dessert about to be 
brought on, the feasters have leisure to enjoy 
this more exciting amusement. Additional 
cushians are brought, spiced wines are hand- 
ed round, the tables are cleared, fresh cloths 
are laid, the guests lean back; the emperor 
gives the signal, and thé gladiator begins the 
combat. Now pistachio nuts, dates, Venafran 
olives, Matian apples, pears, grapes, dried figs, 
mushrooms, sweet cakes, preserves, moulded 
into curious and graceful devices, are placed 
upon the table. Conversation becomes more 


animated. A gladiator falls, mortally wound-: 


ed; the spectators cry aloud “habet /” a fresh 
combatant replaces him, and the emperor him- 


self deigns to bet upon the victor. Thus . 


amid bloodshed, dicing, wine and feasting, 
the hours pass by, and the entertainment 
draws toa - Valuable presents are dis- 
tributed to the guests. One gets a precious 
ring, one a robe of Tyrian dye, another a 
sketch by Parhassius, another a bust of Ha- 
drian in colored marbles; and thus each 
takes his leave enriched and feasted, and pours 
a last Ibation to the health of the emperor 
and the honor of the gods. 
re Oe 


THE LIBRARY BUILDING 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Massachusetts believes in books, free 
schools, colleges, and all that goes towards 
making men wise. We are not so certain 
that our people improve the opportunities of- 
fered them ; but at any rate, the old Bay State 
turns out quite a number of able men, and 
smart, thinking women, in the course of a 


presidential term,s0 we must attribute the 


fact to the circumstance of our fostering pub- 
lic schools and in taking good care of our 
libraries. 

Amherst College is situated on high ground, 
four miles east of the Connecticut river, and 
opposite Northampton. An aristocratic vil- 
lage, possessing some able men and rather 
pretty girls; the latter with smiles just sweet 
enough ta make amends for the frowns of the 
sterner sex. 

The library of Amherst College stands be- 
tween the president’s mansion and the village 
church. Its exterior aspect may be learned 
from the sketch of it. It was built in 185-4, at 
a cost of ten thousand dollars. The material 
is limestone, undressed, and the style Tuscan, 
the simple massiveness of which, together 
with the rough surface of the stone, gives the 
structure a very substantial and effective ap- 
pearance. The first floor has a room devoted 
to coins, medals, Indian relics, and some large 
sculptures from Nineveh; also a reading- 
room, librarian’s apartments; and the next 
story, a double one, is the spacious library 
proper, with a goodly number of volumes, and 
adorned with portraits of some of the great 
benefactors of the institution, such as Mr. 
Williston, of Easthampton, and others. The 
library is constantly resorted to by the stu- 
dents, and by those who desire to hunt up 
facts and dates. Most excellent care is taken 
of the hooks. We believe the library is re- 
garded &s one of great value, and is constantly 
increasing in the number of its volumes. 
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LIBRARY BUILDING AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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THE VILLAGE OF WAROU. 

The village of Warou is on Ceram, an island 
in the Indian Archipelago, and is owned by 
the Dutch; but as the latter have not been 
noted for an investigating turn of mind, ex- 
cept where money is to be made, very little is 
known regarding the island on which Warou 
is located. ° 

The vegetation of Ceram is luxuriant and 
gigantic ; the sago-palm, in particular, is more 
abundant here than in any other of the ad- 
joining islands, to which, consequently, sup- 
plies of sago are exported. It grows 100 feet 
high, and, instead of 400 pounds, as at Am- 
boina, a single tree will sometimes yield 1200 
pounds of starch. Clove and nutmeg trees 
grow wild in the woods, which abound, like- 
wise, in magnificent forest trees, but none 
have been found, as yet, adapted for ship 
building. 

The coasts are peopled by a Malay race of 
bold and enterprising fishermen and traffick- 
ers, who carry the produce of their fisheries 
in large prahus, called kora-kora, with from 
thirty to sixty rowers each, to the Sunda 
islands and Singapore. The interior is peo- 
pled by the Alfoories or Halafoorahs, identt- 


cal, apparently, with those mountaineers of. 


Celebes and the Philippines. Though the 
past policy of Holland has retarded the culti- 
vation of the land in Ceram, her Christian 
missions have not only made numerous con- 
verts along the coasts, but have extended a 
softening influence even among the idolaters 
of the interior. It is doubted whether the 
cutting off of heads, for the mere purpose of 
giving eclat to a marriage or other festivity, 
now exists in Ceram. Such things were once 
known and winked at by the Dutch, for they 
could not help themselves. 
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LIFE IN NORWAY. 

During the summer, which may be reckon- 
ed to last from the middle of May till towards 
the latter part of August, the port of Hammer- 
fest in Norway presents a lively appearance, 
The weather then is intensely hot, for, as the 
sun never sets from July 19th till August 
24th, the earth and the air can never become 
cool. _. 

We would recommend the traveller who 
may be bound for the far north, to see the mid- 
night sun, or to place his foot on the extreme 


verge of the European continent, not to for-. 


get to bring with him a liberal supply of 
eau-de-Cologne. He will find it useful at 
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Hammerfest, for the whole place reeks with a 
fishy odor. . 

A good deal of eider-down is brought to 
Hammerfestfor exportation, though not so 
much as formerly, owing to the reckless way 
in which these birds have been slaughtered. 
The Norwegian Storthing has, however, 
recently passed a law to protect them. The 
elder-duck abounds along the whole coast of 
Norway. Genrally speaking, they bulid their 
nests on the small islands which fringe the . 
coast, though they will often repair to the 
mainland, building close to the farmhouses 
and fishermen’s huts, even under the very 
doorsteps. 

The best elder-down 1s taken from the nests, 
which the femalg bird has plucked from her 
own breast. This is termed “live down,” in 
contradistinction to the “dead down,” which 
is stripped off the dead bird. A quarter of a 
century ago, it was: by no means a rarity for 
small vessels to bring from five to six thou- 


_ and pounds of eider-down to this port from 


Spitzbergen. The usual price for eider-down 
in London fs about a guinea the pound, but I 
have bought it direct from Hammerfest at 
about one quarter the price. 

A great quantity of multer berries (Rubus 
chamremorus) is exported from Hammerfest, 
principally for the Christiana market. These 
have a much finer aroma than is the case with 
those that are grown in the southern parts of 
the country. To give some idéa ofthe impor- 
tance in which these fruit are held, it will be 
sufficient to mention-that the Norwegian Stor- 
thing passed a law in 1854 rendering any one 
amenabie to a fine who plucked the berries on 
the “ multer. lands” in Finmark and Nord- 
land, uniess to eat on the spot. 

I can scarcely imagine anything but neces- 
sity inducing a man to pitch his tent so far 
north as Hammerfest, and yet a friend of 
mine, who has lived there several years, de-- 
clares it to be a delightful residence, and one 
which he would on no account leave. It 
should be added, that he does a large business 


“as a general merchant, that he has taken unto 


himself a Norwegian wife, and has several 
pledges of affection. .From May 24 to July 
19 the sun never sinks below the horizon, but 
for a corresponding time in the winter not a. 
glimpse of him Is to be seen. But it isa mis- 
take to think that even then there is total 
darkness during the daytime. At mid-day it 
is usually sufficiently light to be able to read 
without_candles, for ttheymoon and the stars 
shine with a much greater brilliancy the 
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further north one goes; while the reflection 
of the aurora borealis on the snow contributes 
in no little ‘degree to illumine the scene. I have 
witnessed some very brilliant. appearances 
of the northern lights in the south of Nor- 
way, but have never been so fortunate as to 
see them in the fr north. The phenomenon 
is said to be extremely beautiful in Finmarken. 
The following description may serve to give 
afaint idea: “Across the sky to the north 
stretched a white arch of light, witha span as 
_ broad as arainbow. A large streak shaped 
like a comet lay within thé arch, and this was 
continually changing both its figure and posi- 
tion. Sun, moon, or stars never gave so lovely, 
so hallowed a light.” At times it appears like 
a curtain of fire falling perpendicularly to the 
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haps, the most contemptuous epithet you can 
apply to any one. The mode of fishing is as 
follows: Let the line run out till it touches 
the bottom, then raise it three or four feet, 
and keep jerking it. Presently you feel a 
snatch. Now is the time to draw in quickly 
hand over hand. We caught several fine fel- 
lows; the largest, I should think, weighed 
fifteen pounds, and it was rare sport, increas- 
ed, perhaps, by the fact of my friend B., ita 
moment of excitement in pulling up a big 
one, losing his balance and toppling over- 
board. 

There were several Lapps in Hammerfest 
when we were there, bartering reindeer skins 
for the necessaries of life, especially for brandy 
and tobacco. They are queer little fellows, 
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earth and lifting again; at others, like a golden 
shower; or, again, like a huge fan, displaying 
all the colors of the rainbow. 

During my visit to the north I had occasion 
to pass a few days at Hammerfest, waiting 
for the steamer round the North Cape. What 
with playing billiards and catching codfish, 
we managed to pass the time. It is rather 


good fun this fishing. They call it “ pilking.” | 


At the end of a long plaited horsehair line, 
several fathoms in length, a piece of lead is 
attached, armed at the extremity with two 
hooks, like a gorge bait for pike. It bears the 
very faintest resemblance to a small fish, so 
that it was always a matter of surprise to us 
that any fish could be so stupid as to take it. 
But codfish are very stupid creatures, and the 
Norwegian word for them, “ Torsk,” is, per- 


more agreeable at a distance, I am inclined to 
think. Ispeak feelingly, for once I had to 
pass the night in a Lapp hut, having been 
overtaken by a storm in the interior of Fin- 
marken. That they never wash I need scarce- 
ly say, but they wear next the skin a thick 
woolen jersey, which I feel convinced is 
only changed once, and that is when iit is 
quite worn out, and has to be replaced by 
another. It will not, therefore, be a matter of 


surprise when I remark that I found them very | 


lively companions during the night. 

It isa strange phenontenon, but I never 
stayed twenty-four hours in any place in Nor- 
way without having at least one invitation to 
go after a bear. Once, but only once, was I 
fool enough to accept it, for after having lain 
flat on my stoinach all night in close proxi- 
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mity to the putrid carcase of a horse, and 
getting nearly devoured by mosquitoes, and, 
of course, seeing nothing, I made a vow never 
to go bear hunting any more. There are, 
however, several bears in Finmarken, and 
large numbers are annually slaughtered by 
. the Lapps, mostly in the winter-time or early 
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spring. The account a merchant in Ham- 
merfest gave me of a bear hunt put me much 
in mind of rabbiting at home. 

When the ground is covered with snow, the 


hunter repairs to the bear-den, whither Bruin 


has been previously tracked. He generally 
takes with him three or fourtompanions. All 
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THE THEATRE, 


Through her mullioned window’s crystal panes, 
Over the drip-stone’s scarlet vine, 

The eyes of the Lady Alice sought 
Her carriage on the road’s white line. 


With her hair drooped downward, clustered and 
brown, 
She leaned, and was seen, like a picture rare, 
By a wretched woman of the town. 


Over the hill the carriage swept, 

Slowly ground up the gravelled drive; 
Lady Alice came to the door, 

Her stately father at her side: 


Over the marble steps came down 
To the carriage-seat, still closely watched 
By the wretched woman of the town. 


In the theatre's dazzle of dhining light, 
A pearl lorgnette in her whiter hand, 
The Lady Alice sat till late, 
Viewing scenes of a foreign land. 


But outside, wandering up and down, 
Dazed by the lady’s lovely face, 
Was the wretched woman of the town. 


THE DESPISED. 


of them go on “skie,” the Norwegian snow- 
shoe, whereby they can skim over the sur- 
face ofthe snow at railroad speed. They are 
armed with rifles, axes, and bear-spears, long 
poles about eight to ten feet in length, furnish- 
ed at one end witha sharp iron head. On 
arriving at the entrance to the den, which 
much resembles a fox-earth, they range them- 
selves round it. One of their number now 
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tries to arouse Bruin from his profound slum- 
ber by “stirring him up with a long pole.” 
This generally has the desired effect, for pres- 
ently the bear comes sleepily to the hole and 
puts his head out to see what all the fuss ts 
about. Down comes an axe upon his “ de- 
voted head,” which is quickly drawn in again. 
Again the pole is inserted, and at last Bruin 
gets so savage that he determines to make a 
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THE TAP-ROOM. 


Wretched Meg is grimmed and coarse, 
Foul without and foul within, 

Patterned after lives deformed, 
Marked by years of wretched sin. 


Bat if she is wholly lost, 
Quite depraved, as some have said, 
Tell me, if you know the cause, ° 
Why she prays.so to be dead. 


Tell me why she watches, sad, 
Lovely ladies of the town; 

Gazes at their peaceful brows, 
And their ringlets’ glossy brown! 


Bord in ignorance and sin, 
Bred to crime, to sorrow wed, 
Think how horrible her life! 
Well she wishes) to be-dead. 
EstH##r SERLE KENNETH. 
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bolt. Gathering himself up, he makes a dart 
out, like a rabbit with a ferret behind him. 
The dogs are then slipped, and set off in full 
chase. Bruin is easily caught up, for his 
heavy weight sinks deep into the snow. Squat- 
ting on his haunches to secure his most vul- 
nerable parts agaist the attacks of his nimble 
assailants, he deals out tremendous blows 
right and left with his powerful paws. Woe 
to the luckless dog if he comes infor one of 
them. Meanwhile the hunter comes up and 
calls his dogs off. He then takes his cap off 
and throws it in Bruin’s face, and defies him 
to the contest. If the bear accepts it, he 
.rears himself on his hind legs and rushes at 
the hunter, who now, for the first time, uses 
his rifle, and generally Bruin succumbs to 
his bullet; for the Lapps are unerring marks- 
men. 

But even though mortally wounded, the 
"beast will not “throw up the sponge” in 
token of defeat, but dashes against his adver- 


sary, who keeps him at a respectful distance 


with his bear-spear, till the others come up 
and administer the “ coup de grace.” On one 
such occasion, it happened that the hunter’s 
spear broke short off. The bear, though mor- 
tally wounded, was still dangerous. It 
managed to reach the hunter, and gave him 
such a hug in his paws as nearly to squeeze 
the life out of his diminutive body. “ But I 
_ knew,” said the plucky little Lapp, “ that his 
strength would soon fail, and that my ‘ pels’ 
(reindeer skin) would protect me against his 
claws; so watching a good opportunity, I 
plunged my knife into his heart.” 

But it is not the men only that are good 
hunters. One day a Lapp woman went out 
to fish on a lake, accompanied by her son, 
who was fourteen years old. When they had 
caught a sufficient supply, they landed ona 
part of the shore which was thickly over- 
grown with fir and underwood. Presently 
the woman’s quick eye fell on a large heap of 
boughs, reeds, moss, etc,, and, on nearer m- 
spection, she found a large hole underneath 
the mass of rubbish, and felt convinced it was 
the entrance to a bear’s “ Hi,” or cave. She 
was a courageous and resolute little body, 
and, nothing daunted by the discovery, nor 
reflecting that she was alone, hastened back 
to the boat to fetch her axe and rifle (fora 
Lapp woman generally goes armed, and is 
usually an expert shot.) Now, her sisters in 
other parts of the civilized world would most 
probably have been frightened out of their 
wits, and have beat a speedy retreat under 
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such circumstances. Her only anxiety was 
lest the bear should get off. 

On returning, she proceeded to cut down a 
small fir sapling, which she pointed at oneend, 
and gave it to the boy to braddie about in the 
hole to aseertaia whether it was occupied or 
not, while she stood with uplifted axe a little 
on one side. No sooner was the pole inserted 
than out came the head of a monstrous bear, 
and down came the axe on her skull with such 
force that it remained sticking fast in the 
wound, and accompanied Bruin as she retreat- 
ed to the furthest end of the cave. Time 
being up for round number two, and her op- 
ponent not putting in an appearance, she de- 
termined to try the effect of a shot. No 
sooner had she fired down the hole, than out 
bolted a cub about the size of a sheep dog, 
which her son cleverly managed to catch hold 
of by the hind leg. But it was too strong for 
the little fellow, and, after dragging him for 
some distance, managed to get away. Deter- 
mined, however, not to lose him, mother and 
son went in pursuit, and speedily overtook the 


animal, which had taken to the water. A 


few well-administered taps with the end of 
the oar soon rendered him hors de combat. 

Having secured him, the courageous little 
woman went back again to the “ Hi,” and gave 
it another stirring up. But all was still. Next 
she fired a second shot, but nothing moved. 
Concluding that the bear must be dead, or else 
have escaped during her absence, she deter- 
mined to dig her out, a work of no small 
labor. Success, however, attended her exer- 
tions, for at length she found the bear lying 
quite dead, with the axe still sticking in her 
cleft skull, and, by her side, another cub as big 
as the first, with a bullet wound through his 
neck, also dead. 

No mean achievement for a woman and her 
boy! 





NORWALK, CONNECTICUT. 


In a previous number of our Magazine, we 
have alluded to Norwalk, Connecticut, and 
illustrated several of the noted views of the 
town. The day after our publication went to 
press, we received from the hands of our ar- 
tists the engraving to be found on page 183, 
which they had overlooked when they return- 
ed their work. This was about two years since, 
and during that time we have been endeavor- 
ing to find a place for the neglected represen- 
tation, and at last have succeeded. 

Né@rwalk is the residence of many persons 
who do business in NewYork. It is located 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT. 


on the line of the New Haven railroad, and 
was the scene of a terrible railroad disaster 
which occurred there a few years since, many 
lives being lost by the carelessness of some 
one, a train plunging into the river through 
an open drawbridge. 
an intense sensation at the time, and news- 
‘papers teemed with an accountofit. We are 
more accustomed to such things now, so that 


The accident created 
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ANIMAL FOOD IN THE EAST. 


Not to eat meat “ with the blood thereof,” 
involves the necessity of preparing it in some 
way. But meat may be prepared without 
being boiled, or broiled, or roast. It may be 
dried in the sun. Even this trouble is scarce- 
ly taken by the lowest form of aboriginal 
savage. He dines like the vulture. There 
are those, also, who claim to rank above him, 
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terrible catastrophes are hardly noticed, and 
do not produce indignant leaders. The war 
bas hardened us. 

—_ —_—_—__- + 2 @ > —_—___—__—_- 

The days on which I make myself uncom- 
fortable with repining are charged to me as 
well as my happiest, and contribute as much to 
swell the sum of years which restricts my life. 
—Batrow. 






who are careless as to cookery. “ When, in 
campaign, we feel hungfy,” said a Croat 
captain to M. Brillat Savarin, “we knock 
over the first animal we find, cut off a steak, 
powder it with salt, put it under the saddle, 
gallop over it half a mile, and then eat it.” 
This is an improvement on slicing a steak, as 
the Abyssinians do, according to Bruce, from 
a living ox, and eating it quite raw. 
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Among the Orientals the old restriction 
seems to be far more closely followed than 
it is among other races. But no people are 
more particular on this matter than the Jews; 
among whom animals are killed by a person 
specially appointed for that purpase, and are 
afterwards carcfully examined, that there may 
be no doubt of their soundness. Should the 
least blemish be perceived, the animal is 
rejected asfood. If itis in the state required, 
it is sealed with a leaden seal, having on one 
side the word “ koesher,” and on the other the 
day of the week in Hebrew characters. With- 
out such a seal, no orthodox Jew will pur- 
chase meat. Before it is dressed, the meat is 
put for half an hour in water, an hour in salt, 
and then again in fresh water. This, how- 
ever, diminishes the tenderness, and draws 
out all “ the gravy.” 

Among the Jews there is still preserved, as 
most of us are aware, the distinction between 
clean and unclean food. Those quadrupeds 
only which divide the hoof and chew the cud 
are regarded as clean; there are also distinc- 
tions of clean and unclean among birds, 
reptiles, and fishes. These distinctions have 
in all ages separated the Jew from the Gen- 

tile, and at times were the occasion of great 
bitterness between them. 

Among the Mahometans the restrictions as 
to abstaining from blood, from pork, and also 
from wine—which was not forbidden by this 
Mosaic law—are in full force. The follower 
of the prophet who is faithful to his creed 
would no more tolerate the butchery or the 
cookery practised by a Christian than would 
a Jew. The food must be prepared by 
Mahometans: touched by other hands, it is 
unclean. This is sometimes so strictly carried 
out, that men who have been laboring ail day 
have refused an excellent supper because it 
was dressed by an “infidel.” The Turk- 

- ish butcher, notwithstanding the importance 
which belongs to him as a true Mussul- 
man, and consequently fits him to kill for 

‘his brethren, is a man of far less account 
than his English representative. The prime 
joints, the juicy beef, the milk-white veal, the 
tempting haunch of the English butcher, offer 
a striking contrast to the heads and carcasses 
exposed by the butcher of the Sublime Porte. 
Mutton he has chiefly for sale, scarcely any- 
thing else; and he stands or lounges at his 
stall, smoking his chiboque with an air of a 
man who believes in destiny, and not in 
““What d’ye buy.” 

In preparing meat for table, the Turks and 


the Egyptians are careful first of all to cleanse 
it from every ceremonial pollution; they then 
fill up small dishes with cucumbers and other 
vegetables, stuffed with minced meat, highly 
spiced. Minced meat, wrapped in vine leaves, 
cooked so that each leaf, with its contents, 
can be taken easily in the fingers, is also in 


favor; and fried meats, made into cakes or 


sausages. 

The food of the lower classes in Egypt is 
almost exclusively vegetable. It consists of a 
plece of bread badly baked; occasionally a 
small portion of cheese, or a little fish. “ The 
modern Egyptians are in general extremely 
temperate in regard to food. Even the richest 
among them take little pride, and perhaps 
experience little delight, in the luxuries of the 


table. Their dishes mostly consist of pilaus, ‘ 


and stews, prepared principally of onions, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables, mixed with 
a little meat cut into small pieces.” 

The Arabs are no less scrupulous than the 
other sons of the prophet in their regard for 
ceremonial purity. Some of the princtpal 
people in the more fertile parts of Arabia eat 
nothing but boiled rice, served up in a large 
wooden plate. In those pastoral parts of the 
country where flocks and herds abound, the 
flesh both of the sheep and camel used as 
food; but the animal is always slain with 
humanity and cleaned with care. Patriarchtal 
hospitality still prevails among the nomadic 
tribes; and they are generally ready to kill a 
kid or bake a cake for the entertainment of 
the stranger—or to give him, at all events, a 
share of what they have. 

Wherever we find the religion of the Koran 
to prevail, there the rites of ceremonial 
purity in the preparation of food are observed. 
This is the case throughout almost the whole 
extent of Persia, Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, etc. ; 
but the same, ora very similar connection 
between religion and cookery, is found among 
those who have no faith in the prophet. 
Among the Hindoos, for example—and under 
that genetal name, are comprised an infinity 
of sects and castes—eating and drinking are 
associated with numerous ceremonies. Among 
the Brahmins of Bengal there are no less 


than one hundred and sixty-eight subdivisions. 


claiming various degrees of purity, not one of 
which eat or drink with the other, or partake 
of food unless prepared by themselves. 
Fastidiousness in the matter of food isa 
characteristic mark of purity of caste. The 
most essential thing of all isto abstain from 
eating the flesh of the cow. He who eats 
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beef is no Hindoo, but an outcast. He who 
kills an ox by accident is liable to excom- 
munication; he who kills one designedly is, 
hy Hindoo law, subject to the penalty of 
death. That is, perhaps, the only religious 
precept which is of universal acceptance 
among all Hindoos,in the same manner as 
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 OHUROH OF LBERY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EURE, FRANCE. 

The church of Lery, delineated on this page, 
is a beautiful example of ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture, taken as a whole, though open 
to criticism in many of its details. The gen- 
eral effect is certainly picturesque and strik- 





abstinence from the flesh of the hog is incum- 
bent on all Jews and Mahometans. “The 
higher classes generally abstain from eating 
the flesh of all domestic animals, except that 
ofthe goator sheep.” Most Hindoos partake 
readily of nearly all descriptions of game, the 
wild boar included. 
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ing, and the edifice will have many admirers. 
The church seems to have been constructed 
or at least founded about the 11th century. 
The plain and rather monotonous ornaments 
of its portal are not very elaborately executed. 
Yet the whole building is not inharmonious. 
The three conjoined windows which surmount 
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the entrance have an agreeable effect. The 
caps of these windows are ornamented with 
. acanthus leaves, which are carved delicately, 
and turn gracefully in volutes over the angles. 
At the summit of the gable is the figure of a 
man seated, and appearing to look upon the 
passers-by. The tower, delicate and graceful, 
has a heavy cornice supported by modillions 
with heads of men and animals. The cross of 
the cemetery, seen on the left, is in exquisite 
taste; but time has changed the delicacy of 
its outlines, destroyed the expression of life 
in the faces, and effaced the beauty of the 
chaste: draperies. On one side is seen the 
figure of Christ in his agony; on the other, 
the Virgin, crowned, holding the infant Jesus 
in her arms, and veiled as much by her long, 
flowing tresses as by the ample mantle folded 
and falling in graceful undulations. Below, 
three draped figures of saints, separated by 
heads of winged cherubim, are supported by 
three consoles; three angels sustain a shield 
on which are carved the instruments of the 
Passion. The river Eure runs at a short dis- 
tance behind the church. The riparian in- 
habitants, without regard to dictionaries and 
geographical maps, called it the Dure (hard), 
on account of its inequality, its caprices, and 
the rapidity of its course. Beyond, extends 
the rich valley of the river Seine, which re- 
ceives the waters of the Eure, a short distance 
from the Lery. 
: ———— teen — mn 
NHATNESS IN HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam is the cleanest city in the world. 
- It is kept in this condition systematically, 
and undergoes a rigid purification every Satur- 
day. Every house then presents a scene of 
unexampled activity both inside and out. 
Then are put into operation all the mopping 
and sweeping, and brushing, and scrubbing, 
and dusting, that the housewives of the old 
school know so well how to make use of in 
the practice of their profession. This process 
is not confined to the threshold and marble 
steps, a flight of which is soon rubbed full of 
holes; the pavement, walls, windows, and 
each individual brick in front of the building 
are all cleansed in the same thorough manner. 
Spots out of regch of the hand are visited by 
a well-alined stream from a small engine kept 
by every family for that purpose. 

The results of all this weekly expurgation 
are sometimes disastrous to the unsophistica- 
ted stranger. On emerging from his hotel for 
the first time early on Saturday morning, he 
meditates in a philosophical way on the pros- 
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pect ofa delicious walk before breakfast. He 
walks on in a sort of dreamy abstraction, 
thinking of the solemn and impressive ap- 
pearance of a great city in its slumbers, the 
entire desertion of streets lately so crowded, 
and the absence of that busy hum of industry 
“ which,” he says to himself, “ one short hour 
will call into fresh life and action, how short,” 
when he js startled from his revery by an ava- 
lanche of water on his hat. Taking it for 
granted that a waterspout has burst forth 
from the nearest canal, he takes refuge under 
the next porch, and, after recovering trom his 
fright, looks out to see nothing but an ambk- 
tious servant-girl, a sort of water-nymph, who, 
having pursued an indiscreet spider, the last 
of his race, to the top of the spout, is throw- 
ing bowlfulls of water at him to bring him to 
terms. After repairing damages, he again 
ventures forth, only to receive on his shoual- 
ders two or three blows from a muddy broom, 
intended for a mosquito that had been so 
foolish as to rise from the canal where he be- 
longed. He progresses still further, when a 
sfream propelled from a small hand-engine 
with more than the vigor of Cochituate, de- 
molishes entirely the elaborate efforts of his 
laundress. At length, becoming bewildered 
and unable from the quantity of water with 
which the streets are flooded to distinguish 


‘them from the canals, he completes his philo- 


sophical tour by walking into one of the latter 
and taking a delicious bath before breakfast. 
Being thence fished out by the nearest demes- 
tic, the helpless savant is conveyed to his 
hotel in a state of insensibility. 

Flies in Amsterdam would enjoy life less 
than anywhere else in the world. Their race 
has long since died out, and were one to make 
his appearance in the street he would be 
mobbed. Mud is kept down with a strong 
arm, and the rising of a cloud of dust is in- 
stantly repressed with the most stringent 
rigors of the law. e 

re 
FEMALE CURIOSITY. 

The following verses explain the spirit of 
the fine picture which we present on page 
187. It is a suggestive subject, and the read- 
ers of the MonruLy will regard it with 
interest. 


Betsy! art thou Eve's true daughter ? 


Betsy! hast a peering eye? 
Wouldst thou read as clear as water 

All the honeyed terms that lie 
Within that letter’s fragile folds— 
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Spell every word that letter holds, 
And know when thy young master, Harry, 
Or Lady Jane intends to marry ? : 


What! not yet in the secret, Betsy! 
That’s very puzzling—very! Let's see— 
The letter’s not from Lady Jane. 





‘No, no! you need not peep again. 

A lady’s hand—the envelope 
Perfumed—the seal expresses “ Hope.” 
The waiter waits—no longer tarry— 
Go! give the letter to Lord Harry. 
Betsy! St. Martin’s—hight Le Grand— 
Might give thee a strong reprimand; 


~ How long shall this most paltry vice 


For people say that there Sir-—— 

(We never like to mention names) 
Punished the men who oped the letters, 

Or of their worsers or their betters. 

You ope no letters, Betsy; but 

Strive hard to read them while they’re shut. 


* 
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Be linked with woman’s honored name? 
Shall curiosity entice 

The fair to libel their own fame 
Forever? No! The female mind 

Looks down upon the “ petitesse.” 
Woman’s pure spirit was designed 

To trust, to. comfort, and to bless. 
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TOM HIGGINS RESCUING HIS COMRADE. 





BY SIDNEY HERBERT. 





DcRine the war of 1812, Tom Higgins, as 
he was called by his comrades, enlisted in the 
Rangers—a company of mounted men, organ- 
ized expressly for the purpose of protecting 
the inhabitants of the western frontier. He 
was one of a party of twelve men, command- 
ed by Lieutenant Journey, and posted at Hill’s 
Station, a small stockade fort, about three 
miles south of where the village of Greenville, 
Illinois, now stands, and about twenty miles 
from Vandalia, neither of which towns were 
then settled, the ‘whole country, for miles 
around being nothing but a vast wilderness. 

On the 30th of August, 1814, signs of In- 
dians were seen about half a mile from the 
fort, and at night the savages were discovered 
prowling around, but no alarm was given. 
Early on the following morning, Lieutenant 
Journey, with a part of his men, started in 
pursuit of the Indians. Passing around a 
field ot corn which adjoined the fort, they 
crossed the prairie, and had proceeded but a 
short distance, when,.in crossing a ridge, 


covered with a hazel thicket, in full view of - 


the fort, they fell into an ambuscade of a 
large party of Indians, numbering some sev- 
eaty or eighty, who suddenly rose around 
them and fired, killing four of the party, 
among whem was Lieutetant Journey, and 
badly wounding another; the rest fled, with 
the exception of Higgins. — 

The morning of asultry day was just be- 
ginning to dawn. A heavy dew had fallerf 
the preceding night, and the air was still hu- 
mid, causing the smoke from the guns to hang 
in heavy clouds over the spot; and under 
cover of these clouds the remaining compan- 
ians of Higgins had escaped, believing that 
all who were left were dead, or that at any 
rate it would be useless to attempt to rescue 
them from such superior numbers. Tom’s 


horse had fallen upon his knees several times, 


and believiag him to be severely wounded he 
dismounted; but upon examination he found 
he was only shot in the neck, and not serious- 
ly disabled; he still retained his hold on the 
bridle, and as he now felt sure of being able to 
retreat in safety, he determined to have one 
more shot at the savages to avenge his com. 
rades. He looked around for a shelter, but 
eould see only one small elm, for which he 
12 


started; just at that moment the smoke lifted, 


disclosing tg his view a number of Indians, 
who hadnot yet discovered him. One of 
them stood only a few paces from him, load- 
ing his gun. Tom instantly raised his gun to 
his shoulder, and taking aim, fired, and 
brought him to the ground. Being still con- 
cealed by the smoke, he re-loaded his gun, 


‘mounted his horse, and turned to fly; whena 


faint voice hailed him with, “Tom, you wont 
leave me, will you ?” 
On looking round to see from whom the 


voice proceeded, he discovered it to be one of 


his comrades named Burgess, who was wound- 
ed, lying on the ground, and unable to move; 
he instantly replied, “ No, I’ not leave you; 
come along, and I’ll take care of you.” “I 
can’t come,” replied Burgess. “ My leg is 
smashed all to pieces.” 

Higgins sprang from his saddle, and find- 
ing his ankle bone broken, took him in his 
arms and attempted to put him on his horse, 
telling him at the same time to make the best 
of his way to the fort. But the horse taking 
fright at the same instant, started off, leaving 
Tom and his wounded comrade behind. Still 
Tom’s coolness and bravery did not desert 
him, and setting Burgess down, he said, “ Now, 
my good fellow, you must hop off on three 
legs, while I stay between you and the In- 
dians, to keep them off, giving him instruc- 
tions at the same time, to get into the high- 
est grass, and keep close to the ground as 
possible. 

Burgess followed his advice, and escaped 


“unnoticed to the fort. 


The clouds of smoke still hung thick around 
Higgins, hiding him from the enemy; and as 
he plunged through it, he left it, with the 
ridge and the hazel thicket between him and 
the Indians. He was retreating unobserved 
by them, and if he had taken a direct course 
towards the fort, might easily have effected 
his escape. But his friend was slowly crawl 
ing away in that direction, and the noble fel- — 
low, after coolly surveying the whole ground, 
saw, that if he pursued the same course, and 
should be discovered, his friend, being unable 
to defend himself, would most likely be sacri- 
ficed. He therefore determined to take a 
circuitous route, and by drawing attention to 
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himself, he hoped he might saves his friend. 
Carrying out his design, he moved stealthily 
through the bushes, intending, when he em- 
erged, to run at full speed. But as he left 
the thioket, he discovered a large Indian near 
him, and two others between himself and the 


fort. Tom stood coolly surveying his foes, 


and considering the best course ¢0 pursue un- 
der existing circumstances. Although con- 
fident in his own powers, but surrounded 
with enemies, he still considered it necessary 
to act with caution; and wishing to separate 
them, he started at full speed for a ravine not 
fag off, but soon found he should be unable to 
reach it, from the effect of the wound in one 
of his legs, which until now he had scarcely 
noticed. The largest Indian was close upon 
his heels, and Tom turned several times to 
fire, but the Indian would stop and dance 
about to spoil his aim. Tom was aware he 
could not afford to lose a shot by firing at ran- 
dom. The other two were now fast coming 
up with him, and he found that unless he 
could dispose of the larger one he must inev- 
itably be overpowered. He therefore stopped, 
determined to receive a fire. Facing his foe, 
he watched his eye, the Indian, raising his 
gun, fired; but Tom, cool and wary, just as 
he thought his finger touched the trigger, sud- 
denly threw his side to him, and by this means 
probably saved his life; for the ball, which 
would otherwise have entered his body, was 
lodged in his thigh. 

Tom fell, but instantly rose again and ran, 
and the largest Indian, now certain of his 
prey, loaded again, and with the two others, 
started in pursuit. They soon came up with 
Tom, who had again fallen, and as he rose 
they all fred, lodging three balls in his body. 
Being now weak from loss of blood and great 
exertions, he fell and rose again several times, 
when the Indians, throwing away their guns, 
rushed upon him with’ spears and knives, but 
upon his presenting his gun at one or the other 
of them, they fell back; until the largest, prob- 
ably thinking, from Tom’s reserving his fire 
so long, that his gun was unloaded, boldly 
rushed up to him; when Tom, with a steady 
aim, fired and shot him dead. 

Almost any other man, under like circum- 
stances, with four bullets in his body, and an 
empty gun in his hands, would have given up 
in despair. But Tom Higgins had not the 
slightest idea of it. The largest and most for- 
midable of the three was now out of his way, 
and of the other two he had but little fear, hav- 
ing seen from their eyes that he was their 
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superior in courage and strength. He there- 
fore faced them, and began loading his rifle, 
They raised their whoop and rushed on him. 
In telling the story, Tom said: 

“They kept their distance as long as my 
rifle was loaded, but when they knew it was 
empty they were braver soldiers.” 

A fierce and bloody conflict now ensued. 
The Indians, rushing on Tom, stabbed him 
in many places; but fortunately for him, their 
spears were nothing but small green poles, cut 
hastily for the occasion, and bent whenever 
the point came in contact with Tom’s ribs, or 
one of his tough muscles. In consequence of 
his continued exertions with his hands and 
rifle in warding off their thrusts, the wounds 
were not deep, but his chest, and indeed his 
whole front, was covered with gashes, the scars 
of which always remained, in proof of his cour- 
age and skill. 

At last one of them thr¢w his hatchet, the 
edge of which struck him in the cheek, pasa- 
ing through the ear, which it severed, laying 
bare his skull to the back’of his head, and 
stretching him on the ground. The Indians 
rushed in, but Tom, cool as ever, was still 
enough for them, and kept them off with his 
feet and hands until he at length succeeded in 
grasping one of their spears, which, as the 
Indian attempted to withdraw, aided him to 
rise; and clubbing his rifle, he struck the 
nearest of his foes, and dashed out his brains; 
in doing which he broke the stock, leaving 
nothing in his hands but the barrel. The 
other Indian, having until now fought with 
much caution,—probably considering his 
character as a warrior at stake, and that to . 
run from a man badly wounded, and almost 


“entirely disarmed, or to suffer him to escape, 


would subject him to the ridicule of his tribe 
—uttered a horrid yell, rushed on, and at- 
tempted to stab the almost exhausted soldier; 
but Tom was again too quick for him, and 
warding off the spear with one hand, raised 
his rifle barrel with the other. The Indian 
not being wounded, was physically much‘ 
stronger than his adversary, but the moral 
courage of Tom was too much for him, and 
quailing beneath the fierce glance of his eagle © 
eye, he began to retreat slowly towards the 
place where he had dropped his rifle. Tom, 
feeling that if the Indian recovered his rifle it 
would be a hopeless case with him, threw 
away his rifle barrel, and drawing his hunt- 
ing knife, rushed upon him. A desperate 
struggle ensued, and several deep cuts were 
inflicted, but the Indian finally succeeded in 
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casting Tom from him, and ran to the spot 
where he had thrown his gun, while Tom 
searched for the gun of the other Indian; thus 
both, bleeding and almost exhausted, were 
searching for arms to commence anew the 
battle. 

The smoke that hung between them and the 
Indians had now cleared away, and some of 
them having passed the thicket, were in full 
view, and seemingly, there was no chance of 
escape for Tom; notwithstanding, relief was 
at hand. 

The little garrison at the fort, now number- 
ing six or eight, had witnessed the whole of this 
desperate conflict. Among them was a Mrs. 
Pursley, a woman long familiar with deeds of 
daring, from having passed much of her time 
on the borders, and in association with the 
Rangers—who, seeing Tom bravely fighting 
with such odds against him, urged the men to 
go to his rescue; but they, considering the at- 
tempt useless, the Indians so far outnumber- 
ing them, refused to go. The brave woman 
declaring that eo fine a fellow as Tom should 
not be scalped for want of help, snatched a 
rifle out of her husband’s hand, and jumping 
on a horse, sallied out to the rescue. The 
men, ashamed to be outdone by a woman, 
followed at full speed towards the place of 
combat. An exciting scene ensued; the In- 
dians at the ridge having just discovered 
Tom, were rushing towards him, swinging 
their tomahawks, and yelling like very devils; 
and his companions, urging their horses to 
the utmost, were trying to reach him first. 
Tom, exhausted with the loss of blood, had 
fallen fainting to the earth, while his adver- 
sary, too intent on his prey to notice the 
approach of the Rangers, was searching for 
his rife. The Rangers were the first on the 
ground. 

Mrs. Pursley, knowing Tom’s spirit, thought 
he had thrown himself down in despair at the 
loss of his rifle and the fearful-odds against 
him. She offered him the one she carried; 
but Tom was past using it for the present. 
His friends hastily lifted him up before one of 
their number, and turned to retreat just as the 
main body of the Indians came up. They made 
good their retreat, and the Indians retired 
without molesting them further. 

After being carried into the fort, Tom re- 
mained insensible for several days, and for 
some time his recovery was doubtful. His 
friends extracted two of the bullets, leaving 
two in his thigh, which they were unable to 
extract, one of which continued to give him 
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much pain for several years, although the 
wound was healed. At length, hearing that . 
‘a surgeon had settled within a day’s journey 
of where he was, he went to see him. The 
surgeon told him he could extract the ball, 
bat charged him the enormous sum of fifty 
dollars for the operation. This Tom consid- 
ered exorbitant, and refused to give, as it was 
more than one half of his yearly pension. 
On his way home he thought the matter over, 
and concluded he could do it himself, and save 
the expense. Accordingly, on reaching home, 
he requested his wife to hand him his razor. 
The ride home had so irritated the parts, that 
the ball, which at other times could not be 
discovered, could now be felt. With the as- 
sistance of his wife, he deliberately laid open 
his thigh, until the edge of the razor touched 
the ball, and then, inserting his two thutmbe 
into the gash, he, as he termed it, “ flirted it 
out without costing a cent.” The other ball 
still remained in his thigh, but caused him no 
pain, except when he used violent exercise. 
He continued to be one of the best hunters 
in the country, and it still took 4 strong man 
to handle him. 

History nowhere records a nobler and more 
disinterested act than the one here related. 
Higgins, having the sure means of escape 
from what would be considered by most men 
as almost hopeless peril, unhesitatingly gave 
it up to a wounded comrade, by offering his 
horse; and when that intention was defeated, 
by the flight ofthe horse, and there was still a 
chance of retreat for himself, remained at the 
hazard of his own life, to protect his wounded 
friend. Were not the facts corroborated, they 
could hardly be believed. 


EDO ED 


INSECT LIF. r 
There isa Chinese coccus that produces 


- from the trees it inhabits tumors as large asa 


walnut, of a wax-like spermaceti. It begins 
to appear about June, and is gathered at the 
beginning of September. In China alone 
(where it is chiefly cultivated in the province 
of Xantung), this insect thus produces wax 
enough far the want of the whole nation. It 
is reared also from the frontiers of Thibet to 
the Pacific Ocean. @rance pays four millions 
of francs a year for wax. This coccus alone 
produces in a year wax to the value of ten 
millions of francs, so that we do not now de- 
pend, as we used to depend, wholly on the 
wax of bees. 

As to the bees and their wax, they do not 


a 
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obtain it at all—as they do their honey—from 


_ the vegetable world, but secrete it themselves 


in thin plates, from special organs on each 
side ofthe abdomen. There isa wild bee of 
Ceylon that, though it makes much honey, is 
itself barbarously eaten asa delicacy. Else- 
where all the world over the bee is honored as 
a liberal friend of man. In the Ukraine some 
ofthe peasants make more profit from their 
bees than from their corn. There are varieties 
of honey yielded by varieties of bee, and there 
are varieties of honey yielded by our own 
familiar honey-bee, who suits his taste to his 
country, and in the Highlands of Scotland 
prefers gathering honey from the heather, in 
Scania from the buckwheat, in Poland from 
the lime-trees, in Corsica from the arbutus, in 
Narbonne from the rosemary, and in Greece 
from the thyme. 


It is no longer thought necessary to kill 
bees to get at their honey.. They may be 
“ chloroformed” by the smoke of the puff-ball 
fungus; but Mr. Nutt’s system of hive makes 
even this unnecessary. Great care and at- 
tention is necessary to successful bee-keeping. 
Near Paris the average clear profit from each 
beehive varies from ten shillings to a pound 
ayear. The chief losses occur in the winter. 
M. Antoine of Rheims has lately been teach- 
ing that the best way to winter the hives is to 
bury them, with the utmost care and the 
least possible motion and noise, in a pretty 
deep trench dug about the middle of Novem- 
ber, their sides protected with boards and 


- straw, and the whole covered with earth, on 


which seeds are sown to hide the buried treas- 
ure. The trench is opened in the middle of 
the following February—in the evening—with 
the same precaution against every avoidable 
stir and noige. It is said that in hives thus 
treated, the bees consume three-fifths less 
honey than when they are not buried; there 
is almost no mortality, and the queen begins 
to lay three weeks sooner than usual. 

Honey can be made of wood, linen, cotton, 
or starch, by boiling them for ten or twenty 
hours in water acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
and replacing the water as it evaporates. If 


- the acid liquid he then saturated with chalk, 


e result is artifictal 
ney itself, of grape 


filtered and evaporated 
honey, composed, like 


_sugar mixed with a little liquid sugar. So 


says the chemist, but no busy bee among our 
prudent housekeepers has yet tried to gather 
honey from her linen and cotton rags. 

Manna is got from the sap of the ash-tree 
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by the puncture of an insect of the cochineal 
family, and it is produced also from other 
trees. A sweet substance, like manna, exudes 
from the leaves of an Australian tree—the 
the Eucalyptus sesinifera—dries in the sun, 
and, when the trees are shaken in the wind, 
falls like ashower of snow. The manna of 
Mount Sinai is drawn from the tamarisk by 
puncture of the coccus. It exudes asa thick 
syrup during the heat of the day, falls in drops, 
congeals during the night, and is gathered in 


. the cool of the morning. 


Then we have a little friend in sickness, to 
whom we are not always grateful while he is 
serving us, in the cantharides, or Spanish fly. 
He is rare in England, but is found now and 
then in the southern counties on the IMflac, 
privet, and some other shrubs. In Spain he is 
common, and in Italy, and other southern 
lands. In some parts of France, especially 
Poitou, ash-trees are never planted, because 
the quantity of cantharides that breed on them 
becomes a nuisance to the inhabitants of the 
district. Other beetles, as the oil beetle, and 
the golden beetle, have inflammatory power, 
and it is said to be by virtue of this that a live 
ladybird imprisoned in a hollow aching tooth 
will cure the most vielent toothache. 


In Africa they eat ants stewed in butter. 
In Sweden they distil them with rye to give a 
peculiar flavor to brandy. Pressed ant-eggs 
yield a mixture resembling chocolate with 
milk, of which the chemical composition really 
resembles that of ordinary milk. The large 
termites, or white ants, which are so destruc- 
tive to houses and furniture, are roasted by 
the Africans in iron pots, aad eaten by hand- 
fuls as sugar-plums. They #re said to be very 


‘nourishing, and to taste like sugared cream or 


sweet almond paste. As for locusts, “the 
Africans,” says Dr. Phipson, “ far from dread- 
ing their invasions, look upon a dense cloud 
of locusts as we should so much bread-and- 
butter inthe air. They smoke them, or broil 


‘them, or stew them, or grind them down as 


corn, and get fat upon them.” An inch-long 
spider is roasted over the fire and relished as 
a tit-bit by the natives of New Caledonia. 


‘The eggs of a sort of boat-fly are found strew- 


ed by thousands on the reeds on the banks of 
the great fresh-water lakes Texcoco aad 
Chalco. The Mexicans shake them into a 
cloth, set them to dry, then grind them like 
flour, and sell the flour in sacks for making a 
peculiar kind of cake called haulte. The un- 
ground eggs are used also for feeding chickens. 
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THE HEART’S “DIAMOND ISLE.” 


¢ 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNSLL. 
marr Srnrrenn 





Tis an island, that splits the blue river apart, 
Enthroned in its breast, and enthroned in my heart! 
® * it tt * * 


In the sunshine of soul, I will see it still smile, 
And my Eden of youth will be Diamond Isle!|—W. W. Fospicx. 


There ’s an isle that is brighter, afar in the west, 

Than the beautifal one that thy footsteps have pressed ; 

Its sands gleam like carpet of silver unrolled ; 

And the waves that flash round it are ribbons of gold! 

Its emerald foliage no winter can fade; 

Its spring is eternal, and e’en in the shade 

Of its hoary old cedars, there steals from above 

A light, rosy-hued as the dreamings of love! | 

It is moored in “the river,” just off from the shore e 
Of that far distant land angels call “Evermore !” 


Like a cloud that at twilight floats on mid the ether; 

Like a gull riding softly the bright waves beneath her; 

Like a motionless bark upon Erie’s blue deep, 

When the zephyrs have sung e’en the ripples to sleep; — 

_ And the streamers of morn, as the sun rises higher, 
Flush its bulwarks with crimson, and fret them with fire; 

And banner and pennon, sails, masts, and lithe spars, 

Are frosted with silver and powdered with stars. 

O, brighter by far, in its wave setting clear, 

Than thy love-painted isle in La Belle Riviere ! 


Its rocks are all crystal, with amethysts gleam, \ 
Flashing out from each crevice, to purple the stream 
That reflects every hue, till the waves as they pass 
m a rain all shivered to atoms—a glass 

ormed of myriad diamonds, that swung in the sun, 
Gives back countless dyes, though receiving but one! 
And deep from its heart flashes forth into light 
A spring, whose’ pure waters e’en dazzle the sight, 
As they leap in the sunlight from chambers of spar, 
And bind in their tresses of foam every star! 


Tis the fountain of Hope, so long sighed for in vain; " 
"Tis the spring, for which Leon the brave crossed the main; 
"Tis the water, not fabled, but gifted in truth 
With power to give to the heart lasting youth; 
And clearer than dewdrops it flashes along, 

With footsteps that ever keep time to its song: 
Giving life to the herbage, and as if loth to part, 
Leaving ever a drop in the rose’s red heart! 
No winter can chill it, bid its sweet voice bedumb, ° 

For it rolls through the climes where “ to-morrows ” ne’er come. 


¢ 


That island of beauty gleamed brightly as now : 
Ere light wreathed with jewels Creation’s dark brow; 


4 
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The sapphire waters its shores softly pressed,. 
Ere the thunder broke loudly o’er Sinai’s crest ; 


It glittered a gem ere the sweet, starry chime ; 

It is younger and older—will e’en outlast Time! 
When the sun first its glittering banner unrolled, 
"Twas the first to give back its bright flashes of gold; 
And when its last rays shall fall feebly to earth, 

*T will gleam just as bright as it did at its birth! 


O, that heart Diamond Isle! 


O, that radiant sod, 


Lighted ever with sunshine, the smile of a God! 

O, thou garden of beauty !—thou soul’s brightest dream ! 
Moored just off of heaven—anchored fast in its stream. 
Shall ours be the lot ?—will death give us wings 

To fly to thy bowers and bathe in thy springs ? 

Shall we drink of thy waters, sing anthems of truth, ° 
Have the plumage of angels, gain eternal youth ? 

O, answer, ye loved ones, who, freed from all guile, 

Roam forever the shores of the heart’s “ DramMoND ISLE!” 





A REVENGE. 





BY RUTH REDMOND GAGE. 





CHAPTER L 


And I swear, as I thought of her then in that hour, 
And how, after all, old things are best, 
That I smelt the smell of the jasmine flower 
She used to wear on her breast. 
OwkENn MEREDITH. 


“A SwESALLIANCE!’” Philip Fleming was 


saying, with his eyes fixed remorselessly on 
his companion, “a mesalliance is, of all things 
under the sun, the most productive of mar- 
ried misery. There’s Tom Howarth who has 
just filled le beau monde with choice scandal 
by eloping with his mother’s governess— 
poor devil! he has not a shilling in the world, 
and is about as well fitted for the dog’ life 
before him as you or I would be. Of course 
he will blow his brains out before a six 
month.” 

The windows were open—it was the parlor 
of a quiet country inn—and Alf Ryder turned 
from smelling clover and toying with a honey- 
suckle-vine that had laid its spikes of scarlet 
upon the sill, to look Fleming in the face, 
with a flush on his brewn skin, conscious 
enough to make assurance doubly sure. 

“ Well ?” 

The tone implied a knowledge of the com- 
ing attack, with just a shadow of defiance 
behind it: Fleming knocked the ashes list- 


_ lessly from his cigar. 


“ What do you think induced me to come 
rushing up here of a sweltering afternoon like 
this, my dear boy ?” 

“ Not knowing, I couldn’t say,” answered 
Ryder. 

“ Never doubt my devotion to you again,” 
said Fleming. “I met with a friend of yours 
yesterday—Rose Earle, you Rone her, 
don’t you ?” 

As the questioner was aware of every love-. 
passage that had ever passed betwixt the two, 
his question had rather of a facetious tone. 

“ Well, yes—a trifle,” answered Ryder, cool- 
ly; “a handsome coquette, is she, with great 
expectations? I believe she jilted me once.” 

Fleming laughed. 

“ Quite possible—Miss Earle is somewhat 
giverf to that sort of thing. However, she 
was anxious enough yesterday to know why 
you were hiding so long in this little, country 
village, instead of being at Saratoga, and 
what the great attraction could be here, and, 
really—you’ll excuse me, Ryder, but she hint- 
ed at a deuced unpleasant thing.” 

“ Ah?” said Ryder. 

“She did. It was nothing more nor less 
than that you had become enamored with 
some red-cheeked milkmaid up here, to an 
extent that seriously ‘threatened your peace 
of mind—not to say anything of your reason.” 


A REVENGE. 


A streak of fiery red shot across Ryder’s 
face. His eyes flashed dangerously at the im- 
perturbable Fleming. 

“ And so you came to test the truth of the 
matter ?” 

“Partly,” replied Fleming, knocking the 
ashes from his cigar. “Inever see a friend 
taking an affectionate leave of his senses but 
that I feel an inclingtion to stop him—it’s a 
little weakness J have—that is all.” 

“And pray,” cried Ryder, “why shouldn’t 
I fall in love with a milkmaid, and marry one, 
too, if I choose ?” 

Fleming’s wide brown eyes opened ; then he 
laughed outfight. 

“ First of all, my dear boy, you do not dare 
ta.” 

“Dare ?” flashed Ryder. 

“Dare. What would Mrs. Grundy—what 
would your fashionable mother and sister say 
tosuch a match? Talk of poor Tom Ho- 
warth! ‘Society’ would thrust you from its 
charmed circle, neck and heels. What then ? 
You have no fortune, and certainly ought to 
know that you cannot afford to marry, unless 
it be some woman worth more than a potato- 
patch and a feather-bed. Ah, Ryder, my dear 
boy, don’t be a fool.” 

Ryder had arisen from the window, and 
was pacing the floor with long, excited 
strides, every nerve in his body quivering 
under that light, cruel voice. 

“If you could only see her, Fleming,” in a 
broken tone. 

“Pshaw !” — 

“But I tell you she is the purest, daintiest 
little blue-bell that ever trusted in a pvoor, 
worthless devil like me. What am I to do? 
Good heavens! we are more than half en- 
gaged. Would you have me play the villain ? 
l swear to you, Fleming, that this little vil- 
lage-girl has more heart than a dozen women 
like Rose Earle, and, fortune or no fortune, 
it shall not break for me!” ° 

Still that merciless face opposite never 
changed. He laid down his cigar, smiling 
inwardly at his companion’s weakness, and 
pitying, even while he scorned it. 

“Never fear, my dear fellow, hearts do not 
break so easily. Men, and women tov, die 
and are buried every day, but not for love, 
you know. You have been indulging in a 
little flirtation, and got beyond your depth— 
that is all. Sit down now, and listen to rea- 
son, Ryder.” 

Ryder threw himself into his chair again, 
tossing back his hair with angry impatience. 
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‘“ Well, be so kind as to remember the rules 
of brevity, for I generally hold tryst with 
Miss Drummond about this time, and it is im- 
polite to keep a lady waiting.” 

“Drummond? Is that her name? It’sa 
pity about the tryst, for the matter is simply 
this, Ryder: Your mother and Rose Earle 
last night extorted from me a promise that I 
would bring you back to them before to-mor- 
row. Now, I never break my word.” 

“O, you don’t,” cried Ryder. 

“No. There is no use in getting angry, my 
dear boy. You will forget this bit of moon- 
shine in a week, and so, probably will your 
pretty milkmaid. I’ve been in love myself, a 
score of times. It is better to take things in 
anatural way. There’s Rose Earle, a nice 
girl, worth half a million, who will consent to 
become Mrs. Ryder to-morrow, if you ask 
her, which, let me add, is a much more 
sensible thing for indolent, luxurious Alf 
Ryder to do, than to settle down to digging 
potatoes in this remarkably rustic place.”’ 

Ryder winced, visibly. 

‘“ Good heavens! Fleming, you are enough 
to drive a man mad! What do you want me 
to do?” 

“Return to town in the next train,” said 
Fleming. 

Ryder’s head fell down on his arm. 

“Poor little Blue-bell! Fleming, I am a 
villain,” he groaned. 

Fleming took a turn across the floor, with 
his hands crossed behind him, and whistled 
an air from “ Trovatore.” 

“A weak fool, not a villain,” he thought. 

“Come, my young friend,” touching Ry-' 
der’s arm, at last, “it does not require a 
great deal of penetration, to see through your 
little delusion. You are as much in love with 
Rose Earle as you ever were in your life. 
You are beginning to tire of this heartless 
little flirtation of yours, as thoroughly as your 
anxious mother could wish. You hail me in 
secret, as a deliverer, and—the trains starts in 
an hour.” 

With a guilty glow mingling with a dark 
remorse in his face, Ryder shook the hand off 
his shoulder. 

“ Let me think of it,” he said. 

“As long as you please.” And Fleming, 
nothing loth, strolled out into the narrow hall, 
closing the door behind him, through*which, 
in epite of the precaution, his light whistle 
was borne mockingly back. He drew out his 
watch—Ryder should, have a half hour for 
meditation, and the result he did not doubt. 
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So, under the honey-suckle vines that clus- 
‘ tered in scarlet and green about the door of 
the village inn, Fleming went pacing slowly, 
mingling with their honeyed fragrance, the 
aromatic scents of his cigar. That hisstraight, 
elegant figure should have attracted the stare 
of the villagers passing in the quiet street, 
and of all the feminine eyes in range of his 
promenade, was no wonder. Such visitors 
were but numerous at theinn. Ryder’s stay 
there had been a great event, and Ryder him- 
selfa rara avis; but Fleming, with a most 
ungallant disregard of all the attention he was 
attracting, continued to walk under the drop- 
ping scents of the scarlet honey-suckles, un- 
til, through acluster of apple-trees standing 
in an angle of the garden wall, he suddenly 
espied a round, red star. 

He mounted the stairs to Ryder’s room. 
The result of half an hour’s thinking had tak- 
en the exact shape that Fleming had antic- 
ipated—a disordered room, a travelling-bag 
packed and ready upon the table, and a sulky 
figure waiting for him by the window, holding 
in his rand a curl of shining, yellow hair. 

“Remember me to your mother and Miss 
Farle,” said Fleming, carelessly. “I think I 
shall stay here and catch trout for a day or 
two. Here comes the stage.” 

The curl of yellow hair vanished, like a 
sunbeam—whither, Fleming could not tell, 
although he was watching it very closely. 
Ryder brushed the dust from his travelling- 
cap. 

“You are a heartless dog, Fleming. Poor 
little Blue-bell! She will be waiting for me 
at the bars, to-night.” 

“ And Rose Earle under the gas-light,” said 
Fleming, from the doorway. 

That was the last struggle. Whoever 
heard of a weak will overcoming a strong? 
Fleming’s purpose was accomplished, and, if 
anything, his triumph had been too easily at- 
tained. He yawned, as he turned from a last 
view of the stage, disappearing among the 
trees. 

Supper at the inn was avery quiet affair. At 
its close, Fleming strolled out into the moon- 
light, and down the dusty streets of the village, 
looking about him with a sort of listless curi- 
osity, and returning the shy glances of the 
pretty, blooming girls he met, with interest, 
and more. Perhaps Ryder’s charmer was 
among them—hardly, though, if she was wait- 
ing for her fickle lover. A patch of moon- 
light lay here aud there on the sweet, red 
tag still glowing with 
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purple and saffron. There was a scent of 
wild roses along the roadside, where Flem- 
ing paced slowly humming, and a night-bird 
far off in the dew and fragrance of the warm, 
rich night, called to its mate plaintively, over 
reaches of long, wet grasses and aromatic 
pines. 

Suddenly Fleming stopped. He was in a 
narrow, green lane, shutin with clumps of 
apple-trees and blossoming lilacs. A pair of 
bars opened into the fields beyond, and at 
them, with her sun-bonnet swinging from her 
hand, Fleming saw a young girl. 

It was too late to retreat—she had heard 
his footstep in the clover. A revelation, bright 
and sudden flashed upon him in the form of 
a banner of yellow curls, like the one he had 
seen in Ryder’s hand, waving loose in the 
night wind, and the next moment the little 
figure had sprung forward with a little, glad 
cry: “O, Alfred!” 

Ryder’s trysting-place, and the “ milkmaid.” 

“Good heavens!” said Fleming, through 
his teeth, “it is a child !” 

He thought so at first, and with good rea- 
son. A delicate, diminutive figure, in a pink, 
fluttering dress, with long, yellow curls 
streaming in the wind. Her small, lily face 
was uplifted—tenderly young, and so pure 
and wistful, that, though man of the world 
as he was, and not easily given to such feel- 
ings, Philip Fleming’s heart ached for her. 
Such great, dark eyes as she had! Sucha 
winsome, innocent little mouth, red as a straw- 
berry—such faint, baby flushes on the waxen 
cheeks! They deepened now, like the pinks 
of sea-shells under the light curls, as she 
sprang to meet him. 

His idea of Ryder’s country love had ae 
a buxom damsel with red cheeks and muscu- 
lar arms, who milked cows, or dug potatoes, 
if necessary, but surely not such a delicate, 
lovely child as this. He lifted his cap in the 
moonlight, and she started back with a low, 
frightened cry. 

“Mr. Ryder,” said Fleming, witu a defer- 
ential bow, “has been unexpectedly called to 
I have the honor, I presume, of ad- 
dressing Miss Drummond ?” 

She bowed, with a startled, uncertain look 
on her small, fair face. 

“My name is Fleming. I beg your pardon 
for intruding here—I did not know on what 
ground I was trespassing.” 

“Did he—” with a timid hesitancy, “ did 
Mr. Ryder send you to tell-me?” asked tho 
low, sweet voice. 
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“No,” said Fleming, embarrassed at his 
position, in spite of himself. “He left very 
suddenly—” 

The first shadows of doubt crept into her 
large eyes. She clung to the bars, and the 
color all went out of her-face. 

“Do you know when he will return ?” 

“Not for the present, I think.” 

“ And he gave you no word for me?” she 
pleaded, with her hand pressed tight to her 
heart. 

He shook his head, half-pitying, half-cynical. 

“My dear child, this grass is reeking wet— 
you will get cold standing here—let me walk 
with you home.” * 

“No,” drawing back, white to the lips, 
“only tell me—is he never, never coming 
again ?” 

Gently, “I hardly know; but whatever 
you do that is foolish and unsatisfactory, do 
not wait for him any more. These little mis- 
takes are made in the wisest of lives—a year 
hence, and you will laugh at yours—it is 
scarcely worth tears.” 

Little enough he knew abont it. She was 
not such a child as she seemed. Still clinging 
to the bars, with her white face averted, she 
made a faint gesture. 

“ Leave me!” 

“But, my dear child—” 

“O, do go!” like a cry. 

He lifted his cap, his heart smiting him for 
the part he had played in the little drama. 

“Then, good-night. If I can ever serve 
you in any way, command me.” 

Did he mean in atonement for what he 
had helped to do? He turned, and retraced 
his steps through the green lane, slowly, but 
without looking back. 

“What demon possessed Ryder,” he was 
saying to himeelf, “to trifle with such a mere 
child? What ever tempted me to meddle 
with the affair at all?” 

And the slender figure left at the bars, was 
lying prostrate on. the earth, with her face in 
the long, wet Zrass, and the dew on her hair, 
as dumb and still as the stars above her. 


mma 


CHAPTER IL 


A RAMBLING stone house with mossy 
gables and iron gateways, sheltered ina green 
hollow by English elms and chestnuts a cen- 
tury old. Wide, dark drawing-rooms, always 
silent, and made impervious to the sunlight 
by inexorable shutters. Dusky oil paintings 
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in remote corners, tall cabinets, and steep 
staircases, with shadowy niches in their — 
lengths, where still, dark figures stared dully 
down. It was néwonder that Philip Fleming, 
casting about for some fresh novelty one sum+ 
mer’s day, should have been thrilled with a 
sudden recollection of all these things, for the 
stone house was his birth-place, and the proud 
old dame left alone in its grandeur from year’s 
end to year’s end, and growing grayer and 
lonelier every year, was sending from time to 
time little querulous reproaches, where she 
had hitherto been silent, and intimating to 
this not over-dutiful son, that his mother still 
lived and loved him. : 

He was fond of her—more, perhaps, than of 
anything else living. Of the old place, too, 
he had many pleasant memories. From beat- 
ing about the world as the caprice of the mo- 
ment demanded, dlase, likewise, a siesta under 
the English elms of the old play-grounds did | 
not strike him as a disagreeable prospect. 
So it happened that Mrs. Fleming, tall and 
gray and stately, looking through her gold- 
bowed glasses, from an easychair on the shady 
verandah, found her tall son sitting compos- 
edly beside her, with his arm resting on the 
back of her chair. 

“ Well, mother ?” 

“My dear boy!” 

Whereupon he kissed her affectionately. 

That was his coming. The green hollow 
lay around them like a great mosaic of sun- 
light and shadow. Nothing was heard but 
the twitter of the robins in the thicket, and 
the rustle of Mrs. Fleming’s brocade. Pree- 
ently, from looking into his dark, smiling face, 
her eyes fell down on the well-worn wedding- 
ring, shining under the rich lace that shaded 
her hand. 

“TI am growing old, Philip.” 

“Qld? No, indeed!” said Philip. 

She shook her head. 

“You must bring a younger mistress to the 
Hollow; it needs one. You have wealth 
enough. Look for good blood and a good 
heart.” | 

“Humph!” said Fleming, shrugging his 
shoulders. | 

“What do you mean by that?” firing. 

“T do not want a wife, mother.” 

“T tell you you do!” 

“ Well, then I do,” with a horrible grimace. 

Mrs. Fleming was quieted, at least. By- 
and-by, when she had gone to see with her 
own eyes that the choicest plate at Sevres 
were laid before this returned prodigal, the 
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latter was engaged in strolling through the 
lower rooms of the house, criticising, as he 
went, with eomething like surprise. 

First of all, the shutters Were open. What 
earthly influence could have induced his 
mother to open those shutters? She had 
actually re-hung the pictures, too, and with 
such an eye to light and shade, that he could 
not but look and wonder. Then, a peculiar, 
subtle smell filling the atmosphere, led to an- 
other discovery—the long-neglected conser- 
vatory rejuvenated, and all but running wild 
with rank, intoxicating bloom. The little 
fountain in the centre, bordered with Indian 
shells, was playing once more, and a great 
cluster of white water-lilies floated loose in 
the basin, their golden hearts laid bare to the 
sunlight. Heavens! what scents of jasmine, 
musk and orange! He stepped through the 
glass door, setting a scarlet creeper all in a 
quiver. . 
| “ Non di scordar di mi,” — 


sang a voice, whether from the heart of the 
roses, or the fountain, or from some room be- 
yond, he could not tell. For swectness, it 
might: have come from heaven itself, he 
thought, as it cut through the fragrance and 
silence with its one clear, silvery spear of 
sound. He had heard a voice like it once, 
among the pale nuns in an old French con- 
vent, but that was years before—what en- 
chantment held the house ? 

No repetition of the song came, although 
he listened, but in its stead, the sharp jingle 
of the tea-bell made the place ring. He went 
out, bent on a more thorough investigation. 

‘‘ Mother,” said this dutiful son, oddly, no- 
ticing that the table was spread for three, and 
that a chair stood in waiting, opposite his 
own, “ have you any particular knowledge of 
Italian operas ?” 

“ What!” cried the old lady, scandalized. 

“Or have singing skeletons gotten into 
your closets? I beg your pardon—you are 
waiting ?” ‘ 

“For Miss Drummond,” sald the old lady. 

“Miss Drummond ?” 

Click, click, sounded a pair of high-heeled 
slippers in the hall. A gray dress that shim- 
mered with violet shadows in all its long, 
sweeping folds, rustled against him, and some 
one had gjided into the seat opposite, before 
he was a‘vare. 

‘“ My son Philip,” said the stately dame be- 
hind the tea-urn. 

Two large, white lids were uplifted from a 


pair of hazel eyes, and Miss Drummond look- 
ed at the said Philip—then bowed. 

“ What rara avis is this?” questioned Flem- 
ing’s glance of his unheeding mother. She 
had not mentioned the presence of a visitor in 
the house—had not given him the slightest 
warning of the fact, only through the medium 
of the three plates. A family connection? 
He had never heard of any by that name, and, 
besides, the Flemings were all dark. 

“Belle, have you been singing operas?” 
said Mrs. Fleming, handing the owner of the 
hazel eyes her tea. . 

“No,” clear and sweet. 

“Little Jesuit!” thought Fleming, “ it’s the 
very voice.” 

“You have been dreaming, Philip,” said the 
old lady. 

“No, it was a spirit hidden among the 
roses,” answered Philip, spreading his roll. 

“ Do spirits indulge in operas ?” asked Miss 
Drummond. 

“T was tempted to believe so,” gravely. 

“You are quarrelling already?” said the 
old lady, eyeing them asKant. | 

“No,” answered Fleming, “but the house 
has been laid under a spell in my absence, I 
think.” 

“Very likely,” said Mrs. Fleming, grimly, 
looking at Miss Drummond. 

Her white lids fell. Just the slightest per- 
ceptible curve of the nostril rebuked Fleming ; 
but he had a rare opportunity, in consequence, 
of observing her at his leisure. Scores of 
lovely blondes had he seen before, but never 
such arare one as this, with hazel eyes and 


black lashes, combined with golden hairanda | 


purity of skin that was all but dazzling. Then 
the calm consciousness of the face piqued him. 
Every feature had thesame cold, clear-cut look, 
even to the little, scarlet mouth. All warmth 
and softness seemed to have ebbed into the 
great knot of silken hair, with brown shadows 
in it, fastened at the back of her small head, and 
into the large eyes, which, behind all their 
pride and darkness, still kept a look that re- 
minded hii of an innocent, wondering child. 
It was a face, he said to himself, to first repel, 
then attract, then dazzle, then madden. 

Over his mother’s rare jellies and rol, 
Fleming pondered. The scent of a sprig of 
hellotrope, nestling in Miss Drymmond’s cor- 
sage floated across the table to him, faint and 
sweet; with it, too, came 4 memory. 

“ Mother,” he whispered, leaning over the 
old lady’s chair in a distant corner, after tea, 
“ who is your stray princess ?” 
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“Isn't she lovely, Philip ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“That does not enlighten me.” 

“Well, then, the name is Belle Drummond, 
as you know,” testily. 

“A vision ?” 

“ No, she has been with me two years. You 
would have known it before, had you taken 
the trouble to come home.” 

“And where did you find her, pray ?” care- 
lessly, ignoring the reproach in the last 
sentence. ; 

“T did not find her. The Vernons brought 
her to me. , They took her from the desk of 
an old school-house up the country—would 
you think it ?—such a, well-bred, aristocratic 
person as Belle!” ° 

“And you keep her as a companion ?” 

“Yes; she makes the house pleasant.” 

“JT see,” said Philip Fleming. 

The child of fifteen is never the same as the 
woman of twenty. He had heard of such 
gorgeous developments. before—seen them, 
too. They are notuncommon. A few inches 
added to the figure, a few years to the face, 
end knowledge of life and the world, had 
done it all. He turned and saw her standing 
in the doorway in a purple half-light, a scent 
of heliotrope all around her, and the gold of 
her hair glimmering duskily through the 
shadows, holdjng in one hand aslender Roman 
jar of white marble, running over with half- 
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Then he remembered the bars in the old 
lane, and the moonlight, and the little girl 
with yellow curls, in her pink, fluttering dress, 
waiting for Ryder. 

“The same, yet not the same. I willtry an 
experiment,” thought Philip Fleming. 

Presently he saw that she was sitting in a 
window recess, looking dreamily out into the 
chestnuts beyong. He paused to admire one 
moment the faultless hands lying upon the 
sill, their white wrists bound with. Etruscan 
gold. Then he measured the distance he- 
tween them, and began, “ Mother,” carelessly. 

Mrs. Fleming started from a little doze. 

“Alf Ryder, an old chum of mine—you 
remember him—” 

“Yes,” said the old lady. 

“Ys coming here this day week to shoot 
woodcocks with me. Poor Alf!” 

“He has lost his wife, or something, hasn’t 
he?” said Mrs. Fleming. ; 

“Yes. Rose Earle that was—qce the belle 
of New York—she died more than a year 
since.” 
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Not a flush, not a sign of emotion in the 
calm face in the window. His cruel eyes 
watched in vain. The band was playing 
across the river, and on the sweet night air 
stole in the plaintive music of “ Love Not.” 
Was she listening? Not to his words, surely. 
The experiment had failed, and Mr. Philip 
Fleming was sorely baffled. 

“JT shall be very glad to see Mr. Ryder,” 
said the old lady, courteously. “The Ver- 
fons, too, are coming next week. You will 
not be so very lonely here, Philip.” 

Philip did not intend to be. The house- 
hold had taken a new aspect—he was delight- 
ed with it. It was not long before he dis- 
covered that this fair, stately girl had somehow 
become a part of his mother’s daily life. Her 
pride in the beauty and grace of her protege 
was inordinate, and the liberality lavished. 
upon her, without bounds. Rare old brocades, 
rich laces, and family jewels that had been 
laid away in the dark closets of the house to 
moulder, years before, were now drawn out to 
the light once more, and cast by the stately 
old dame as offerings at Miss Drummond’s 
feet. Tosee her in the ancient rooms, or 
rustling down the steep staircases in those 
rich old fabrics, half laughing at her masquer- 
ade, one might have thought, as Philip Flem- 
ing did, that from the old portraits of his 
haughty line, some daughter, radiant in the 
time of the cavaliers, had suddenly stepped 
forth into life and youth again—only among 
them all there could not be found such a dead- 
ly fair face. 

In the week preceding Ryder’s coming, Mrs. 
Fleming, through her gold-rimmed glasses, 
watched the slowly progressing acquaintance 
of the two in some surprise. If they walked, 
it was always apart; if they rode, it was never 
together. Philip was polite, unobtrusive and 
—indolent. Miss Drammodd never bestowed 
upon him more than a moment’s passing no- 
tice. The worthy dame surely lost nothing in 


» attention from either by his presence in the 


house. 
* One afternoon Miss Drummond’s little row- 
boat, painted green and white, came dancing 
across the river to the landing under its wil- 
lows, royally freighted with Miss Drummond 
-herself and a heap of water-lilies, when there 
suddenly upstarted from the grass six good 
feet of heavy material which might have been 
a gourd, but was only Mr. Philip Fleming, 
quietly smoking a cigar. 

Up,and down, back)jand forth, in the most 
elfish manner at this apparition, danced that 
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green and white row-boat. The plumes in 
the rower’s jaunty little cap fluttered mock- 
ingly inthe wind. Shetoyed with her slender 
oars, watching the water steeped through with 
sunshine fall in opal drops along the blades, 
like a mermaid counting her pearls. Scents 
of summer luxuriance dying on the shores 
made the air heavy. The river lay like a 
track of molten gold, with that one speck of 
color dotting it, and far off, faint and tremu- 
lous, sounded the song of reapers in the har- 
vest flelds. Mr. Fleming stood waiting. The 
bit of green and white thistle-down, after 
obeying allits mazy whims, began to approach 
the landing. A ribbon in her hair ftuttered 
on the wind, and she rose up in the boat like 
a tall, fair-haired water-sprite, with the last 
sweep of the oar. 

“ Be careful,” warned Philip Fleming; “the 
bank is wet and slimy—give me your hand.” 

Instead of sensibly obeying, Miss Drum- 
mond leaped at a venture. 

‘Shall I moor the boat?” safd Fleming. 

“If you please,” in a low voice. 

She had sat down on the bank, and her head 
had fallen on her hand. A single line of pallor 
marked her lips. Fleming secured the little 
cockle-shell and came quickly to her side. 

“Are you hurt ?” 

“No, it is nothing,” hurriedly. “If you 
will give me your arm I will go home.” 

She walked up the bank in a slow, weary 
way, but with the most quiet of faces. 

“Miss Drummond,” said Fleming through 
his teeth, “ what would induce you to ac- 
knowledge to me that you are human ?” 

“Another leap like that, 1 think,” with a 
low laugh. 

“Then you are suffering ?” - 

“ My foot slipped.” 

“And—” . 

“*0O, I loved in my youth a lady fair, 

For her azure eyes and her golden hair,’” 


rang out a gay, tenor voice, and leanings 


against the gate, teasing Fleming’s greyhound 
with his silver-mounted riding-whip, dark, 
smiling, handsome, stood Alf Ryder. 

Miss Drummond had ample time to take in 
the figure as they came up, and as they stood 
in the gateway side by side, while Fleming 
eyed both, as he presented them, like a lynx. 
‘With not the faintest pink striking through 
her pearly cheek, she met and flung back the 
gaze of both. Ryder lifted his cap, his dark, 


knowing eyes bent on her face in the most | 


profound admiration. 
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“Welcome to the Hollow!” said Fleming, 
gaily. “ How long have you been waiting at 
this gate ?” 

“O, some ten minutes, or more,” gazing at 
Miss Drummond. “You did not inform me 
of all the attractions I was to meet here, 
Fleming, or I might neve appeared upon the 
scene earlier.” 

‘‘Where ignorance is bliss, 
Fleming. 

Miss Drummond swept them alow courtsey 
inthe doorway, half mockingly, though the 
pale face had grown still paler. 

“ Let me call my mother,” pleaded arene, 
in a low tone. 

“No,” waving him hack and aaniling: The 
next moment she had disappeared up the 


etc.,” said 


steep stair. 


“Whew!” whistled Ryder, “any property 
of yours, Fleming? Shade of Juno, what a 
face!? 

“Miss Drummond is a friend of my 
mother’s.” 

“Indeed! Well, P’ll be hanged if she is not 
a subject well fitted to confuse and distract 
the mighty mind of man! Have you got such 
a thing as a heart left about you ?” 

The same gay, dashing Alf Ryder of old— 
susceptible as ever, too. Fleming thrust his 
hand into his left vest ee with preter- 
natural gravity. 

“T think so. At least, here’ i a slight pulsa- 


tion. You never met Miss Drummond before?” ~ 


“I? Where should I meet her?” with a 
little start. “Such angels don’t cross one’s 
path every day.” 

Fleming looked at him oddly. Tt was an 
unconscious truth that was to return to his 
memory in the after time. . 

Miss Drummond was invisible at tea; but 
the Vernons, instead, were in full force. 
Ryder’s disappointed face, ag the vacant seats 
filled, and no golden hair and hazel eyes made 
their appearance, was a sight to behold. He 
looked up and met Fleming’s sarcastic gaze 
as the latter unfolded his napkin. 

“ Miss Drummond is suffering from a sprain 
—you will not see her to-night,” drily. 

“Don’t be such a cynic, Phil,” shrugging 
his shoulders. “I have made a discovery.” 

“ You have ?” 

“Do you remember that little country love 
of mine at Fern-Side farm five years ago ?” 

“ A trifle.” 

“T was @minded of her—that is all.” 

“ Singular!” said Fleming: 

Straightway after tea, a rare bouquet of 
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geraniums and late roses went up the stairs to 
Miss Drummond, with the compliments of Mr. 
Ryder, and Fleming laughed as the fragrant 
messenger passed him on the stairs. He fore- 
saw in it a herald. 

The next day another followed, with a little 
slip of writing thrust in among the roses. 
Miss Drummond still remained a prisoner. 
The Vernon belles and: Mrs. Fleming kept 
tryst in her room, and Philip shot woodcocks 
with Ryder in the lonely pasture lands. The 
latter smoked his cigar at night, pacing slowly 
back and forth beneath Miss Drummond’s 
window, watching for the stars, and—for a 
aign. 

On the third day, a velvet couch, piled with 
soft, silk cushions, was wheeled out of a 
corner of the drawing-room to a place by the 
window opening upon the lawn. Alf Ryder, 
coming in from a row on the river with Ada 
Vernon, found a lovely, golden-haired figure 
in pink cashmere, half-sitting, half-reclining 
among the cushions, with the sunlight shaded 
away from her pale face, and in her hand as 
simple a thing as ever awakened a jealous 
pang, viz.,a book in green and gold binding 
from Philip Fleming’s private library. She 
looked up with a quiet good morning. 

Flushed, admiring, yet with a strange hu- 
mility in his air, Ryder knelt gallantly by the 
couch and laid a cluster of water-lilies upon 
its cushions. 

“ Sweets to the sweet,” in a low, passionate 
tone. “ Belle, for the sake of the old days, 
shall they not mean peace ?” 

Her hazel eyes opened in faint surprise. 
She took the white clusters carelessly. 

“ Why should it be otherwise ?” 

“And you have not forgotten five years 
ago ?” eagerly. 

“T have forgotten nothing,” with the same 
unchanging face. 

“O, my! how pretty!” said Ada Vernon, 
fanning her flushed cheeks in the window. 
“Mr. Ryder, you are an adept. How many 
hearts do you break yearly? Of course we 
are not de trop.” 

“We” meant her own saucy, tantalizing 
self, and Philip Fleming, standing beside her. 

“ No, not de trop,” dashing back his hair 
with dark, triumphant eyes—an old gesture. 
“ Miss Vernon is never that when she comes 
through the door and not the window.” 

The little vixen laughed saucily. 

“I forgive you; but I am not coming at all. 
Mr. Fleming and I have ordered Horses for 
Red Lake.” 
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On returning Fleming found Miss Drum- 
mond in an easy-chair on the verandah, in a 
most distracting dinner toilet, iooking like a 
second Cleopatra, for whom a new world 
might be lost; found the three remaining 
Vernon belles green with envy, and, more 
than all else, found Alf Ryder a flushed and 
happy captive in the toils of Circe, leaning 
over Miss Drummond’s chair, in the shadow 
of the chestnuts, with his guitar resting on a 
Turkish cushion near by, and his clear, tenor 
voice singing to her ear the old, old refrain: 


“0, I loved in my youth a lady fafr, 
For her azure eyes and her golden hair; 
O truly, O traly I loved her then, 
And naught shall I ever so love again.” 


“ Miss Vernon,” said Fleming, drily, “ once 
loving, can a woman ever forget?” 

“ My dear Phil, what an innocent! I fall 
in love three hundred and sixty-five times a 
year, and ‘ forget’ as many more. Now help 
me from my horse.” 

He obeyed, with an odd, whimsical smile. 

“ But there’s Belle Drummond,” was Ada’s 
parting shot; “ women like her are different. 
They do all things grandly.” _ 

Even to flirting, Philip Fleming thought. 
In the long, bright days that followed at the 
Hollow, couch and chair were abandoned and 
Belle Drummond moved through the old 
house again, a syren, more invincible, more 
deadly, because of the calm, unconscious grace 
that marked whatever was done. She repelled 
and lured like no one else; but O, the dark- 
ness and passion in her great eyes, the masses 
of golden hair, like a beAutiful serpent’s coils, 
that were wound day by day closer around 
Ryder’s heart, until he came to hang upon a 
word, a smile, as if for very life. The story 
is as old as the hills. Ada- Vernon laughed 
behind her fan, and Mrs. Fleming grew sar- 
castic on the subject of woodcock shooting; 
and in the meantime, Belle Drummond’s task, 
if such it was, drew. near its accomplishment. 

She rowed with him of moonlit nights 
under the willows of the river, she walked 
with him through dreamy old paths around 
the Hollow, over beds of crisp autumn leaves, 
she was before him everywhere—fair, stately, 
bewildering. Years before he had loved her; 
he said it to himself over and over again. As 
a child of fifteen she had charmed him into a 
temporary forgetfulness of Rose Earle, with 
all her beauty; and now for this glorious, 
perfected woman of twenty, wearing her 
graces as regally as a queen, that old fancy 
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came baek in a full flood-tide of jealous, pas- 
sionate love. 


The madness of manhood is more incurable . 


than that of youth. Indeed, he questioned if 
he had ever really forgotten her. There was 
a long, yellow curl that he had kept sacred 
through the five years from all other eyes than 
his own. He drew it from its old resting- 
place now, and laid it upon his heart. 

There came one afternoon in the last of the 
sweet September, heavy with clouds and 
threatening storm. The household at the 
Hollow had gone to Red Lake by sunlight— 
Belle Drummond and Ada in Mrs. Fleming’s 
carriage, the three elder Vernon belles under 
Ryder’s escort—an arrangement quite above 
that young person’s appreciation—and Philip, 
as an out-rider, on his own horse. At night- 
fall it was raining furiously. 

A rush from under the scarlet maples into 
the carriages was deemed expedient. Mrs. 
Fleming found herself nearly extinguished 
beneath the dampened skirts of Nett and Ada 
Vernon... 

‘“ Belle has gone in the carryall,” explained 


Ada. “Only look at my hat—it is just 


ruined.” 

They drove back to the Hollow through 
mist and gathering darkness. At the door, 
as Ryder luckily stood assisting the ladies to 
alight, Mrs. Fleming suddenly and uneasily 
called: 

“ Belle!” 

No reply. 

“She fs in your carriage,” said Ryder. 


“No; Nette and Ada are with me,” in alarm. 
“O, Mr. Ryder! O, O!” shrieked Ada, “I 
thought she was with you.” 


Neither in the.group that had alighted, nor 
in the carriages. Miss Drummond had been 
left behind. 

In the midst of the consternation that fol- 
lowed, Ryder mounted a horse and dashed off 
through the stormy twilight on a gallop back 
to Red Lake. He remembered a farm-house 
that they had passed that afternoon in a lone- 
ly piece of wood near it. Perhaps she had 
taken refuge there. It was torture to think 
of anything worse. 

The thick rain drove out of the east, white 
and slanting overhead. The wind jabbered 
and moaned in the chattering treetops, like a 
soul unshriven. ‘Such an intensely disagree- 
able night Mr. Ryder had never seen before. 
He dashed up the miry road in the very teeth 
of the storm, a second Wild Huntsman, blam- 
ing himself, blaming everybody at the Hollow 
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for the mishap, and trying to banish from his 
uncomfortable mind the bare possibility of 
anything like harm befalling that fair, delicate 
girl. The farm-house was near by. the lake. 
She must have sought shelter there. O, how 
long, and dark, and lonely the road seemed! 
How slowly his panting horse traversed it! 

Perhaps he had never known until that 
moment how madly he loved her; how she 
had grown closer and eloser every day into 
‘his life. He had never loéked back upon the 
past years with so much regret—never blamed 
himself for his desertion of her with so much 
severity. “Ah, well, she has pardoned it long 
ago,” was the thought he hugged close to his 
heart. — 

Red and bright shone the windows of the 
farm-house through the trees. The long, 
dreary ride was over, at last, and a k nared 
comely matron, with a child clinging 
apron, opened the door to Ryder. 

“ Was there a lady in the house,” he asked, 
“who had taken refuge with them from the 
rain ?” 

The answer sent a glad thrill through him 
from head to foot. 

“ Yes, such a lady was there waiting—would 
he come in ?” 

In all his after life Ryder never forgot the 
old farm-house kitchen into which the good 
dame ushered him. The low, white walls, 
where the red firelight danced weirdly; the 
painted floor, the great yawning fire-place 
with its crackling hickory wood all aglow; 
the oaken settles, and, leaning against the 
mantel, with her head bent on her hand, Belle 
Drummond, with her dreamy, tender face 
turned to the firelight, and faintly flushed, like 
a peach-blossom, through its falling, golden 
hair. 

“ Thank God!” he cried out with fervent, 
passionate emphasis. 

In a long, quivering spear of light, the fire 
shot off from her white hand, and something 
bright upon it as she looked up, startled and 
surprised, as the tall apparition on the hearth, 
splashed with mud from head to foot, and 
wearing such a pale, eager, passionate face. 

“Mr. Ryder! here,” half smiling. “ Were 
you abandoned likewise ?” 

“No, I came in search of you,” hurriedly. 
“ Good heaven, Belle, you have driven us all 
half wild!” 

A backward step, and the hazel eyes hid 
under gheir black lashes. His face grew 
desperate. 

“Jam sorry. It was my own fault,” she 
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said. “I wandered too far away. You were 
very kind to come for me.” 


“Kind? Don’t,I beg of you! You donot. 


know what I have suffered to-night.” 

He advanced as she receded, and caught the 
listless, white hand hanging at her side. 

“Why should I deceive myself longer? 
Belle, for the sake of the old days, forgive— 
forget! Give me the right to watch over you 
always. O, girl, girl! I have learned again to 
love you 80!” 

Half kneeling at her feet, an nubile, con- 


trite supplicant, searching her calm face as if — 


she held his life, the long, quivering spear of 
light shot off her hand once more, as, looking 
in his eyes, she half raised it one moment, 
then let it fall 

“You have not forgotten the olden time— 
you still love me?” he pleaded. “ Belle, speak 
one word—little ‘ ' Blue-Belle;’ that loved me 
80 once !” 

She heard a step, and turned with half- 
parted lips. Ryder’s eyes followed her own, 
and saw standing in the doorway, looking at 
them both, calmly and quietly, Philip 
Fleming. 

With one step she had broken away from 
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him. She was at Fleming’s side, her whole 
face changed from its cold, statuesque beauty 
into the tender, loving woman’s. The white 
hand that wore the circle of diamond light— 
his ring—she laid upon his breast. 

. “Answer him, Philip,” said the sweet, cruel 
voice. 

Fleming covered the little hand with his 
own, pressing her close to his heart. Clear 
and relentless came the answer: 

“She is mine now, Ryder. You are too 
late!” 

The white face, as remorseful, as despatring 
as a soul condemned, confronted them both. 

“ Belle, is it true? From your own lips let 
me hear it. Do you love him?” 

“ More than all the world,” the sweet voice 
answered. 

“ Little ‘ Blue-Belle,’ you are avenged ” 

Out through the pitiless, beating rain, and 
the mournful night, with its winds a-sighing, 
Ryder galloped away—whither, he neither 
knew nor cared. The dark wood and darker 
sky blended in the storm together; the mock- 
ing lights of the farm-house died out*behind 
the treetops, and one crucl task had been ac- 
complished—one woman had had her revenge. 





THE TEMPEST. 


BY GEORGE Hi. 


POWEBS. 





I was alone—no human soul was nigh, 


Nought could be seen but ocean, darkness, sky; 
All was as dead and silent as the grave, 

Save the deafening roar of the ocean’s wave, 
And the gentle murmurings of the breeze, 
Chanting requiems through the leafy trees— 
Caught at intervals between the roaring 

Of the waves upon the rocky flooring 

Of the shores and the caverns of the sea, 
Home of the mermaids, beautiful and free; —' 
And the sea-bird’s shrill, shrieking, piercing note, 
Echoing from the rocky cliffs, to float 

Through aerial regions vast and high, 

Far away in eternal space to die. 


All oblivious to things around me, 


I sat on a rocky cliff hung o’er the sea, 


Dreaming dreams of sorrow, hope and sadness, 
Turning all my mind to folly, madness, 

When suddenly the air grew dense and thick, 
And sense aroused me—my heart grew sick 
At what I saw. O God of hope and light, 
Take from my mind the horrors of that night! 
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I saw the waves around me rolling high, 

I saw them upward flung toward the sky; 

They groaned, they spoke, they filled my eoul with dread 
I saw the forms of all the slumbering dead 

Of ocean piled before my wondering view, 

As thick as morning’s crystal drops of dew; 

The winds with demon madness bellowed round, 
Increasing deeper the unearthly sound. 


I looked abroad upon the ocean’s wave, 

The winds they muttered, “ This shall be your grave !” 
Eternal doomed! around me seemed to shine, 

The waters spoke, and said that death was mine. 

I turned toward the sky—no hope was there; 
Confounding darkness breathed on. midnight air. 


What means that dark and heavy-ladened clond, 
Which all the sky in darkness doth enshroud ? 
What means that broad and lurid glare of light, 
Which makes my blood run cold, and blinds my sight? 
See how it flashes through the midnight air! 

O, what a sight for human eyes to bear! 

What voice is that which shakes the earth amain, 
Opens the clouds and drives the pelting rain? 
Tremendous thunder! peal on peal afar, 

Shakes the wide earth, and leaves the clouds ajar. 
Once more, again, the lightning swiftly flies, 
Sweeps through the air, reveals the clouded skies 
Again the thunder’s mighty echoes ring, " 
And hill and valley to the music sing. 

Anon another flash—another still, 

Sends through all nature an electric thrill; 

And now continued thunder, roar on roar, 
Echoes from cliff to cliff along the shore; 

It ceases not, but peal on peal continues, 

Till trembling nature for forbearance sues. 

And did the furious storm, at her call, 

Withdraw his forces from her shattered wall ? 
No: but fiercer yet the lightning played; 

Nor was the thunder’s mighty echo stayed, 

But deeper, trebly deeper, yet it pealed, 

Until creation thought her doom was sealed. 


But winds, and waves, and rain at last give way 
And calm resumes her humble sceptred sway; 
The lightning ceased, and to the distance fied, 
And with it were the muttering thunders led; 
The clouds roll back from off the starry sky, 
And to another region swiftly fly; 

The winds Bink quickly to a whisper low, 

And o’er the troubled ocean they did throw 

A blessed calm, which soothed the raging sea 
And brought a world of hope and joy to me. 
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FIRST AND SECOND LOVE. 





BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


A PLEASANT little cottage, half hidden in 
embowering trees and clambering grapevines 
and woodbine, was the home of the Ether- 
tops. It was the middle of June, and the 
surroundings of that home were in perfection. 
A long table was set out in the shadow of a 
great oak, and covered with all the appliances 
of ahandsome breakfast. It had been the 
wish of Daniel Etherton, the youngest and 
well-beloved son of the family, that this place 
should be the scene of parting with the dear 
ones at home. On this morning he was to 
depart for the army, and leave father, mother, 
brother and sisters, uncertain if he were ever, 
in this world, to meet their loving eyes again. 
They had vainly tried to fortify themselves 
against this parting. The tears would flow. 
It was a deep struggle they made to appear 
even tolerably composed. The mother aban- 
doned herself to grief, and could not even 
join the group around thé table, but sat, half 
eoncealed from view, in a little arbor which 
Daniel had constructed for her, long ago. 

The loving boy could not bear up against 
his mother’s sorrow. He stole away from the 
rest, and went over to where she sat. It was 
a picture worth seeing—that still beautiful 
mother, and the fair, bright, handsome youth, 
with his bonny curls lying upon her shoulder, 
as they had lain when he was an infant—her 
youngest born. He was so good—so brave 
—how could she give him up? - 

She said so, still weeping as if her heart 
were breaking; and he had answered: 

“For my country, dearest mother! O, do 
not grudge the sacrifice! And then, do re- 
member, my darling mother, that it may be 
no sacrifice. It may be that I shall return to 
you as upharmed as I go. My mother’s 
prayers may turn aside the bullets from my 
heart. Let this be your hope and comfort 
while Iam gone.” 

And so, by loving words and entreaties, he 
calmed her weeping, and led her back to the 
table, and sat down py her side. Next him, 
onthe other side, was placed a young girl, 


Whose tear-stained cheeks bespoke a more 


than common interest in the young soldier. 

To her he whispered afew words that seemed 

tocomfort and console; and soon they all 

became more quiet in their grief—especially 

whea Mr. Etherton observed that they had 
13 


been paying but an equivocal compliment to 
their young hero’s future fame. | 

An hour after,and he was gone. A few 
months passed, in which they sorely missed 
him; but it may be that the pride of hearing 
how well the young soldier had borne his 
part in the tide of battle, more than comper- 
sated them for his absence. They learned to 
be ambitious for their brave hero—to covet 
new honors for him. . He was rising, step by 
step—and all by his own courage and daring. 

Even gentle Bessie Mitchell grew proud, 
and willing that her hero should be away, 
when he seemed in every battle to wear a 
charmed life;—proud when he sent her his 
picture, taken when the epaulettes first 
adorned his shoulders, He was handsomer 
than ever, in his uniform, and as sweet-look- 
ing, too, as before he went. It may be that 
his lip was firmer, but he was not at all flerce- 
looking, like some of the officers she had 


‘seen. 


Poor Beasie could not live a day without 
running over to have a chat with Daniel’s 
sister, Anna Etherton. You may be sure that 


their talk was of the absent hero. They wrote 


innumerable letters, sent newspapers by the 
gross, and kept journals of all that happened 
either at Mr. Etherton’s or at the house of 
Bessie’s mother. 

Never was human being petted and caress- 
ed as Bessie was, for Daniel’s sake ; and when 
she lost her mother, they supplied her place 
by every tender care. They made her shut 
up her solitary home, and come to them. She 
was hardly willing to do this; for, after all, 
no real engagement had fettered Daniel and 
herself, although each had felt sure of the af- 
fection of the other. But the tender solici- 
tude they evinced for her, overcame all her 
scruples, and she consented to dwell in their 
house. 

A brief letter from Daniel, sympathizing 
with her in her affliction, and rejoicing that 
she had left her lonely home, was all that she 
heard frem him, fora long, long time. In this 
letter, he had more than once called her “sis- 
ter,” and his “dear friend.” Was that the 
language of love—of such love as she felt for 
him? She had never called him “ brother ;” 
and the calm, friendly feeling he expressed, 
was very far from the,ardent love she expe- 
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cienced, and which she had believed he felt 
for her when he left her. The thought dis- 
turbed her beyond measure. Surely she had 
not been unmaidenly enough to give her af- 
fections when they were not sought. All 
around her had encouraged the belief that 
she was to be Daniel Etherton’s future wife; 
and the belief was drawn from his own man- 
ner toward her. 7 

Dwelling upon the subject, her spirits and 
color forsook her. She becaine thin and hag- 
gerd; but those around her attributed her 
alteration only to her recent loss, joined to 
anxiety for the life of her lover, exposed as 
he was to hardship and danger. She begged 
so hard now, to go back to her deserted home, 
that the Ethertons, though protesting against 
it, were forced to consent. Here, she indulg- 
ed in gloom and sadness, save when visitors 
were in the house. Anna Etherton was with 
her often, and others, pitying her loneliness, 
came nearly as often as Anna. 

At last Anna came with the news which 
she thought would surely dispel Bessie’s grief. 
Daniel was coming home. He had written a 
hasty letter to his mother, saying he had been 


granted a furlough of three weeks. Anna 


brought the letter for Bessie to read. 

“You will see by this, that he intends to 
have some one accompany him—probably a 
brotHer otficer—for he quotes Willis, when he 
says,‘Room for another in thy heart, dear 
mother.’ I shall be delighted,” continued the 
gay girl, “and shall lay siege to him forth- 
with.” 

Bessie trembled as she read the letter, yet 
she tried to make herself believe she was glad 
that her suspense would now, in some way or 
another, be over. It would be better to know 
the worst, than to bear this torturing anxiety. 

Anna chatted on: ) 

“Three weeks, Bessile—do you hear? I 
do believe he means to marry you as soon as 
he arrives. Mamasays, ‘ Tell Bessie to come 
right back here, for we are not going to spare 
him a moment while he is at home.’ So, you 
see, you must come.”- 

“T think I shall wait till Daniel asks me to 
go, Anna.” 

“Absurd! Why, he thinks you are there 
now. We havenever written him how mean- 
ly you went off—as if you did not care for 
any of us.” 

“O, Anna!’ 

“There, don’t cry, Bessie. Itis a bad sign 
when any one is on the way home.” 

But, plead as she would, Anna could not 


a 
¢ 


prevail upon her to ga back; and she left her, 
feeling that Bessie could not love Daniel very 
much, to be so obstinate. 





It was one of the sweetest mornings of 
April—soft, warm, moist with recent showers, 
aod with the rich fragrance of arbutus In the 
air. The streams had burst their casements, 
and flowed along with a dreamy, lulling sound, 
delicious as music. Bessie was in her garden, 
turning up the light sod around her peren- 
nials. Her heart felt the influence of the 
sweet spring day; yet she could not help re- 
membering what she had lost since the season 
last came round. A year ago, her mother 
was with her, and Daniel Etherton’s iove was 
a possession, never, she had thought, to part 
with. Now— She did not dare to look at 
the now, but went dreamily back to the past, 
though it had mocked its proinise. 

A carriage bowled along the road, very 
softly upon the moist ground. She turned 
away, unwilling to be seen, for tears were in 
her eyes and on her checks. The sound 
ceased, and she knew that the carriage must 
have stopped at Mr. Etherton’s. They would 
have company, then, to-day, and Anna would 
not come to her. Somehow, this seemed such 
a dreary day, for all the sun was shining so 
brightly. Nature does not always sympathize 
with human grief. She gives us tears for our 
smiles, and smiles for our tears, just as suits 
her fickle, changeful mood. 

Bessie went back to her lonely sitting-room, 
and tried to work. It would not do. She 
took a book, and her eyes wandered over the 
pages, without taking in a single idea. Pres- 
ently she saw Anna coming into the little 
front yard. A strange, grave look was upon 
her face, and she trembled as she sank into 
the chair Bessie placed for her. . 

“What is it, Anna?” said Bessie. “You 
have come to tell me something, Anna! What 
can it be?” : 

Anna covered her face, and Bessie saw 
great drops trickling through her fingers. 

‘Ts Daniel wounded, or—or—” She could 
not say, “dead.” ’ 

Anna wiped her tears, and went up to her 
kindly, laying her hand caressingly upon her 
shoulder, as she whispered : 

“ Can you bear to hear it, dear Bessie ?” 

“Tell me!” she implored. 

“ Well, then—Daniel is not dead—not even 
wounded—but he is married!” She was 
frightened. at, her (own words. “Don’t look 
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0 strangely, Bessie,” she continued; for the 
. girl looked as if turned to stone. 

For a day or two past, she had, uncon- 
sciously to herself, begun to cherish a hope 
that all would yet turn out right, mingled 
with a regret that she had been so hasty in 
believing Daniel untrue. Now, it was harder 
to bear this confirmation—harder than if she 
had still thought ill of him. That very morn- 
ing, she.had been looking over her writing- 
desk, where his letters, his little gifts—even 
the flowers he had given her—were treasured 
as precious things. . 

All this she remembered in that moment of 
stony grief. As she became less rigid, the 
tears forced themselves from her eyes—a 
blessed relief, which, had it been denied, she 
felt that she must have died. 

“You are better pow,” said Anna’s gentle 
voice. “ May I tell you about it now, Bessie? 
I do not think you will blame him so much 
when you hear it all.” 

Bessie merely bowed her head, and Anna 
went on: 

“She is a frail little creature, apparently 
not more than sixteen. Her father and broth- 
ers were Union men, living not far from Bal- 
timore. A party of rebels—fiends in human 
shape—called them, oue night, from their 
slumbers, and demanded to know what prin- 
ciples they espoused. They were good and 
true men, and they would not deny the glori- 
ous old flag. Their avowal signed their own 
death-warrant. They were taken from the 
house, without time to put on their clothes, 
and were shot in the yard, before the eyes of 
this poor child, who had risen in the moon- 
light, and was gazing, horror-stricken, from 
the window. She fied from the back part of 
the house, and ran across a field, to the camp 
where she knew a. Union regiment was sta- 
tioned. Daniel’s company was there, and he 
Was the officer to whom she told her sad tale. 

A detachment was ordered out, and they 
found the bodies, which had been lying-all 
night as they fell, while the house had been 
rified of everything valuable. 

“The poor child’s mother was dead, and 
she was an only daughter. Her father and 
brothers were all to her, and now she was 
alone. In her grief she seemed to look to 
Daniel for protection, as she had spoken to 
him first. He could protect her legally, only 
by giving her his name. Could he do other- 
wise? He saw how tenderly she clung to 
him as to a brother; and—Bessie, he loved 

her—the poor desolate child !” 
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Bessie spoke not a word. She might have 
thought, “I, too, am so desolate!” but she did 
not speak the thought. 

“Daniel is coming over, by-and-by,” said 
Anna. “He wanted you to know this. He 
said you had a generous heart, and would feel 
for the stray lamb he had brought home.” 

“I do, I do—God knows, Anna,” she cried, - 
as if by a superhuman exertion. “I will go 
home with you, Anna, Ile shall see that I 
bear him no mialice for the past; though I re- 
gret that I should have so wronged myself as 
to love a man who had never asked me, in so 
many words, for my heart. Still, I thought—” 

She could not say what she thought. A 
great, whirling sound was in her ears, and her 
heart almost stopped beating; but she reso- 
lutely put on her hat and ’shawl, and walked 
home with Anna. It was an heroic act for a 
woman. I do not believe that a man could 
have donc it. 

Daniel saw her coming, and left the room 
to gain composure sufficient tosee her. Mrs. 
Etherton received her affectionately, and An- 
na introduced her to a little fair young girl, 
scarce larger than a child, and with the un- 
mistakable signs of. consumption in her face. 
Bessie, so far from being repelled, was actual- 
ly drawn toward the pale, slight thing, in 
whose face she saw death so plainly written. 
By tle time Daniel re-entered the room, his 
wife and Bessie had got on together surpris- 


' {ngly. From that time, the two were fast 


friends. Adelle caught Auna’s trick of “run- 
ning over” to tell Bessie all that occurred: 
and, on the day of Daniel’s departure for the 
army, he spent the whole day with her. Not 


a tear or sigh came from her for the day. Only 


once she said: 

“Poor Daniel! He thinks to meet me 
again; but: he never will, until we meet 
above.” | 

“Why, Adelle! what makes you say that ?” 

She turned up her sleeve, and showed Bes- 
sie the slight, shrunken arm, no larger than 
an infant's. 

“Do you not see?” she said. “My mother 
went in the same way—no pain, no distress, 
but wasting—wasting, like me.” 

Bessie sat aghast. She did not dare to 
analyze the thoughts that came to her. Her 
next thoughts were more worthy of her. She 
clasped'the feeble figure in her arms, and 
spoke words of cheer and hope. 

Adelle shook her head. 

“You are very kind,” she said, “but I do 
not wish to live. All who love me are gone 
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beyond the river. Why should I seek to stay 
behind ?” 

“All who love you!” gasped her listener. 
“ Your husband—” . 

‘“ Warried me only to protect me,” she an- 
swered, earnestly. “It was not love—it was 
pity. He told me s0, before he married me. 
He told me, too, that he loved another, but 
that she was pitiful and good, and would not 
grudge that he should be my protector. And 
I know now, dear Bessie, who that other is. 
I made him tell me, last night. O, I am so 
sorry—so grieved, that I should have been 
the cause of parting you!” 

“Say no more about it, dear Adelle. Its 
all right, believe me. I do not regret what 
has happened, since it has given me a sister / 
Yes, a dear sister—for such you must ever be 
to me.” 

“ I see how good you are, Bessie. But re- 
member, dear, it will not be for long. I shall 
soon leave him; and you will not grudge me 
the few weeks that remain.” 

“Fiush! you shall not talk so, my child. 
You will live and be happy, and.I—your old- 
maid sister—will spend many happy days with 
you yet.” 

“ Well, think so, dear, if you can. Only 
promise me that you will never, never hate 
me for coming between yon and your early 
love ?” 3  % 

“ Hate you? No, dearest! Besides, Daniel 
and myself were never betrothed. Z We had a 
liking for each other—perhaps more than a 
foere boy and girl liking; but we had never 
spoken of love.” 

“ How kind of you to make me feel so easy 
in .regard to this matter. Now, one thing 
more: Promise me that you wilt be with me 
in my last days ?” 

Awed by the deep conviction that Adelle 
seemed to feel, that her death hour was near, 
Bessie promised ; but little did she dream how 
soon it would come. 

Two weeks after,she was summoned, at 
early dawn, by Anna, who said that Adelle 
wanted her. She had been bleeding at the 
lungs, and thought herself dying; but the 
family thought her frightened, and would not 
believe her dangerously ill. 

Before the sun had set, the child-wife was 
‘dying. She sat by the window, to catch the 
fading light, assured that she should never 
behold it again. She passed away so gently 
that its last rays shone upon her dead face, 
ere they kn¢w she was gone. 
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Once more, Daniel Ethertop came home. 
He saw the monument his father had raised 
to the memory of Adelle; traced the paths 
where they had walked together during his 
brief visit. home, and paid the tribute of tears 
to her memory. 

Bessie was gone away. She knew he was 
coming home, but she would not stay to meet. 
him. He on his part, wanted to see her, to 
thank her for all she had done—for all the 
love she had so generously given to her, who, 
for a brief time, had been his wife. There - 
was no need of thanks. She had done it— 


‘not for him—but for the sweet and innocent 


being who lay beneath yonder stone. When 
she heard that he was gone, she came back to 
her lonely home. 

No one-knows that, in the last three months, 
a correspondence has sprung up between the 
old-time lovers; and that the name of Adelle 
recurs often in these missives. And when 
smiling peace shall reign in our land once 
more, if one brave hero is spared, there is a 
gentle, patient little woman, who will be 
wedded to him—not for pity, but for true, 
imperishable love. 


exe EOD 


FRAUD DETECTED. 

Peter the Great, while in Poland, visited a 
statue of the Virgin, which was said often to 
shed tears during the mass. He saw that the 
fact was, apparently, just as it had been de- 
scribed; but, while his companions seemed 
struck with conviction, he ruminated on the 
means of discovering the cause, which he well 
knew was not supernatural. The statue being 
placed high, and close to the altar, so that no 
one could reach it from the ground, he took 
up 8 ladder which happened to be near, and 
mounting it, very closely examined it from 
head. to foot. His curiosity seemed ungrati- 


fied, and the attending priests mentally cofi- 
gratulated themselves on their escape, a8 well 


as the conversion of the czar, which they ex- 
pected would probably follow. But perceiv- 
ing small apertures in the eyes, he uncovered 
the head of the Virgin, and to their great 
mortification exposed the whole mystery. The 
head was hollow and filled up to the eyes with 
water; this being agitated by a few small 
fishes placed in it, a few drops were occasion- 
ally forced through the apertures, and thus 
the miracle was produeed. Peter took no 
notice of the matter further than to observe 
that “it was a miracle indeed ;” and then left 
as if nothing particular had happened. 
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OUT IN THE SNOW. 


UNITED. 





BY T. D. WILKINS. 





One star is feeble when alone, 

It pales beaide Queen Luna’s throne; 

Bat, when its modest sisters come, 

Their beams light up the heavens’ dome— 
United. 


The countless grains of ocean's sand, 
The waves that wash the circling land, 
. As separate, though they small may be, 
Together, form the earth and sea, 
United. 


One voice is lonely—when alone 
It sings in sweet, but humbled tone; : 
Not so, when the long echoed roar 


One hand is powerless to raise 

A mighty rock from off its base; 

An hundred soon, in union strong, 

Can heave the mighty mass along, 
" United. * 


As branches form the towering tree, 

As drops of water form the sea, 

So those to which no powers belong, 

Together may be great and strong, 
UniteL 


Long may our mighty country stand, 
With union both in heart and hand; 
And may it yet forever be, 








Of thousands sounds from shore to shore, A land of peace and liberty, 
United. . United. 
J e@ 
® 
OUT IN THE SNOW. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. . 





It was a fearful night in mid-winter. Miss 
Madeline Prescott shuddered as she drew 
near the glowing fire on the broad hearth. 
Still it could not be with the cold, for her 
eyes were like stars, and her cheeks burned 
with a blood-red heat. 

The wind moaned weirdly in the great 
chimney of the Moor House, and rattled a 
loose blind against the drawing-room window. 
The pressure of air penetrated even that 
closely sheltered apartment, and struck cold 
and chill across the uncovered shoulders of 
the heiress. She drew up her magnificent 
shawl of some brignt wools, and shrunk closer 
into the protection of the deep arm-chair she 
occupied. 

“Nothing,” she said between her shut, 
white teeth, “ could cross the moors to-night, 
and still be living. Well—” she paused—her 
_ Ted lips compressed, the veins standing out 
like cords on her forehead. 

The whistle of a locomotive, shrill and clear, 
burst over the din of the elements, and ina 
moment Miss Prescott heard the thundering 
rumble of the train. It halted at Moor House 
station, only a few rods away, and directly 


there was a sound of labored footsteps—the — 


hall door was thrown open—somebody stamp- 
ed off the snow, spoke to Turc, the great 


Spanish hound, and then the drawing-room 
was invaded by a tall figure wrapped in sure 
and gray with snow. 

“Your pardon, Miss Prescott, but the hall 
lamp was dark, and I could not see to get 


myself out of my packing. How comfortable * 


you look. And without the atmosphere is fit 
for the poles.” 

“The train was late?” queried Miss Pres- 
cott, looking at him with her cyes of fire. 

“Two hours; delayed by the storm. Mar- 
plot Ledge is ten feet under. The men at 
the village turned out and shovelled us 
through. I haven’t known such a storm for 

years.” 

He eettled himself in his chair with a long 
breath of satisfaction. Miss Preecott took up 
her crochet, and began working with Anger 
that quivered in spite of her. 

“ You are industrious, Madeline. I dc not 
see Miss Pembroke nor my mother. I trust 
they are not indisposed ?” 

“ Mrs. Prescott isin her room. Miss Pem- 
broke at the village,’ returned Madeline, 
coldly. 

“At the village ? She was here this morning.” 

“True. She went just before it began to 
storm. She had a letter, an imperative call 
from”—she hesitated. 
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“From Mr. Montgomery ?” 

“Yes, from Mr. Montgomery. You have 
guessed it; I have not told you. His regi- 
ment was to pass through Southgate this af- 
ternoon, on the way to the seat of war, and 
he wrote for her to meet him.there.” 

“She took the carriage, I suppose ?” 

“No, she went on foot. Papa mzee the 
horses himself.” 

“She will stop at Southgate all night, 

then ?” 

- “JT think it was not her intention; though 
Mr. Montgomery may, if he female induce 
her to do so. She has not been so eager and 
fluttered for a long while as when his letter 
came. 
going, the moors are so dangerous at this 
season ; but she would not listen.” 

Rolfe Erskine’s face grew set as marble. 
Just then, Mrs. Prescott came in. It was 
easy to trace the relationship between mother 
and son. The same proud, clear-cut features, 
the same pure complexion and bronze gold 
hair: And what the elegant, centle-hearted 
Mrs. Erskine had seen in Philip Prescott, the 
father of Madeline, and the master of Moor 
House, to admire, it was ditlicult to decide. 
She spoke to her son. 

“Rolfe, I am uneasy. Miss Pembroke left 
us this forenoon for Southgate, the house- 
maid tells me, intending to return early this 
evening. Her way lies across the moors, and 

eit is full of perils in such a storm as this.” 

Rolle re-invested himself in his fur coat. 

' “Be at ease, mother,” he said, cheerfully; 
“J will go and find her. Come, Ture.” 

The hound leaped up, and whined intelli- 
gently. Miss Prescott detained Erskine—her 
white jewelled hand on his arin. 

“Mr. Erskine, Rolfe, you surely will not be 
somad! Why, strong men have perished on 
the moors in lesser storms than this. It is 
suicidal !” 

She was pale and rigid—her voice shook; 
she bad forgotten the presence of her step- 
mother. Mr. Erskine shook her off almost 
rudely ; spoke again to the dog, and vanished 
in the whirling, white gloom without. Mrs. 
Prescott turned to Madeline. 

“You have lived here longer than I, and 
know the country better. Is there any dan- 
ger for my son?” | 

There was no reply; the arm-chair was va- 
cated. Madeline had gone up to her chamber. 
When she entered its luxurious precincts, she 
shut herself in from all intrusion. She double 
locked the door, and dispensing with fire and 


We all tried to dissuade her from 
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lights, sat down by the window which com- 
manded a view of the desolate waste of moor- 
land from which the old mansion took its 
name. 

Bare and bleak, and white with drifted 
snow, the dreary tract stretched out for more 
than three miles. At its foot lay the village 
of Southgate. Madeline’s set face was pressed. 
closely against the glass, as if she hoped to 
pierce with those wild eyes of bers the gray 
obscurity of the night. The wind swooped 
down, and shook ruthlessly the tall old elms 
in the yard, and tossed the snow into great 
hillocks of foamy white. 

_ Madeline did not know that she was cold— 
she did not think that on the mprrow her 
roses would be white ones, if she kept this 
midnight vigil, She only remembered that 
Rolfe Erskine was in deadly peril; she in- 
dulged beneath all a criel hope that Annie 
Pembroke, her fair young cousin, had gone 
out alive from Moor House for the last time. 





Through the whirling blast Rolfe Erskine 
strode manfully on. There was a fire in his 
heart which defied all the cold around him. 
He started nervously at every fresh hillock of 
snow, and the dwarf pines thrilled him like 
the presence of a human being. Everydozen - 
paces he stopped to listen, hoping, yet dread- 
ing, to hear the voice of pe Pembroke 
calling for assistance. 

It was a direful tramp. He sunk waist 
deep at every step, and the wind filled his 
hair, and encrusted his face with keen, cut- 
ting particles of frozen sleet, almost blinding 
him. In spite of the time and place he found 
himself, almost unconsciously, reviewing his 
brief acquaintance with Miss Pembroke. 

A little more than a year before his mother, 
of whom he was the only child, had married 
Mr. Prescott, Madeline’s father. Six months 


- after the marriage, Rolfe had céme to South- 


gate to practise his profession. The physi- 
cian located there for many years had died, 
and Rolfe stepped into the opening thus made. 
Much of the time his nights had been spent . 
at Moor Honse. That was his home, though 
he kept his rooms in the village. At Moor 
House he had first met Annie Pembroke. 
She was a poor cousin of Madeline’s. Her 
parents were dead, and Mr. Prescott had 
taken her home. She performed the part of 
seamstress and waiting-maid to her haughty 
cousin. 

Madeline was beautiful, queenly, her wae 
mirers said; but she was not always gentle, 
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and Annie's lot wasa hard one. Erskine had 
read something of her trial in the sweet, sad 
face, with eyes of deepest brown, and hair 
the same shade. She had avoided him al- 
ways. He would have been very kind to her, 
but she gave him no opportunity. He was 
piqued a little, and spoke of it to Miss Pres- 
cott. She laughed. Annie was engaged, she 
said, to Roy Montgomery, a young lieutenant 
in the army, and had no thought for any other 
man. And seeing her daily, the sweet coun- 
tenance of Annie Pembroke grew into Rolfe 
Erskine’s deepest heart, until there was no 
nook nor corner unfilled by the sacred pres- 
ence. Now, she had gone to meet her lover. 
Erskine said the words over slowly, bitterly, 
how that there were none to hear him. Still, 
that fact did not lessen his obligation to save 
her, if possible. ° 

The violence of the storm had in a measure 
abated, but the wind still blew with undimin- 


ished fury. A stray star peeped out above . 


the whirling masses of dark clouds speeding 
eastward ; it was nearly time for ‘the moon to 
rise. Suddenly Turc started forward, his 
nose in the air, and gave utterance to a short, 
sharp bark. 

“Tare, old boy, what is it?” 

The dog repeated the sound, and darted 
away. His master followed as fast as he was 
able, breathless, and panting with his eager 
haste. He struck his foot against something. 
Tare whined. Half buried in the snow, the 
brute was digging vigorously with his fore 
paws, only pausing to utter that piteous 
whine, so expressive to the ear of Rolfe Ers- 
kine. 

The man stooped down, and his hand 
touched the soft garments of a woman. A 
moment more, and he held Annie Pembroke 
in his arms. Her face fell against his; it was 
cold as death, and the rigid hands he took in 
his were like ice. He tore off his fur coat. 
and wrapped it around her, holding her so 
very closely to his bosom—feeling in every 
fibre how he had loved her—how, dead or 
living, he loved her still. 

The clouds broke in the eastward, and the 
moon looked forth. The ghastly light fell 
athwart Annie's face, making it frightful in 
its pallor, but it showed Erskine his exact lo- 
cality. Not more than a dozen yards off was 
the hut of some basket makers, who had cut 
osiers there the previous winter. It was long 
since deserted, but still it was a shelter. He 
hurried toward it, preceded by Surc, and 
bearing the body of the girl. 
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There were some bundles of fagots inside, 
and tegring up his pocket diary for kindling, 
Erskine soon had a fire burning. Then he 
applied himself to the task of restoring his 
apparently lifeless companion, and soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing her eyes unclose.. 
Like one waking from a deep sleep, she gazed 
wonderingly around her, until her eyes fell 
on the face of Erskine. She colored to her 
temples, and lifted her: head from his shoul- 
der, where it had been lying. He remem- 
bered Mr. Montgomery then, and rose and 
went to the other side of the fire. Annie 
spoke first. : 

“Mr. Erskine, how came I here ?” 

“You were missing, and I came in pursuit 
of you.” 

“ And found me where ?” 

“ Out on the moors.” ; ON 

“Then you saved my life? I suppose I 
ought to thank you.” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” he replied, cold- 
ly. “Ididno more.than my duty.” 

“YT remember now,” she said, speaking 
slowly. “I got very tired and sleepy, and 
sat down for a moment in the snow to rest. I 
thought I must be near Moor House, I had 
come so far,and feltso weary. At the village 
they said I was rash to attempt to cross the 
moors in such astorm, but I was so disappoint- 
ed at not seeing Roy, I was hardly myself.” 

“ Roy o” 

“Yes. Mr. Montgomery. It was so hard, 
not to be allowed to say farewell! The regi- 
ment passed through Southgate yesterday. 
Some one was cruel enough to deccive me.” 

“T am sory: Your lover will doubtless 
regret it, also. . 

“My lover? Sir, I do not understand 
you.” 

She looked up to him, her brown cyes full 
of wonder. 

“Forgiveme. The allusion was indelicate.” 
But I imagined from your regard for Mr. 
Montgomery—” 

“My regard is no stronger than that a sis- 
ter should feel for her dear and only brother. 
I would have willingly walked one hundred 
miles for the privilege of kissing my brother 
farewell.” 

“Your brother! Miss Pembroke! Annie! 
tell me, at once, is Roy Montgomery not your 
lover ?” : 

“ He is my half brother. We had the same 
mother. He was the child of her first mar- 
riage; my only near living relative.” 

Rolfe Erskine was holding both hands now, 
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and his face was close to hers. His heart 
beat so flercely it almost stopped his breath. 

“And they told me you was engaged to this 
Montgomery; Madeline Prescott lied to me! 
. God forgive her, I will not. O, Annie, I have 


lived an age of agony since I thought I had 


lost you. Do you care?” 

“For what?” she asked softly. 

“That I have suffered; that I love you, 
Annie? Say the words that shall make m 
happy!” 

“Teach them to me—” 

“Put your arms around my neck, Annie, 
and say—‘ Rolfe, I love you entirely.’ ” 

She said it over—under her breath, but the 
whispered tones reached his ear, and for him 
cold, and storm, and midnight were alike for- 
gotten. 

Ture ‘laid down at their feet; the wind 
howled, the fire burned fitfully; and in con- 
tent they saw the slow night resolve itself 
into the new day. They went home in the 
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morning. Madeline would have said some 
severe things to Annie, but Erskine’s speech 
checked her. 

“Mother,” he said, quietly, “this is my 
promised wife. I have brought you a daugh- 
ter.” 

Mrs. Prescott kissed her pale forehead; 
Madeline flew to her chamber, and was seen 
no more for the day. The struggle she passed — 
through was known ouly to God and her own 
soul. Her plot to induce Aunie Pembroke 
out into the storm, which her long acquaint- 
ance with the moorland regions assured her 
was at hand, had proved of no avail; she had 
forged the letter with Roy Montgomery’s sig- 
nature for nothing. And she had lost Rolfe 
Erskine forever. 

Annie went to a hone of her own before 
spring opened. Madeline is still single—still 
haughty—still beautiful; but there is no rest 
in her heart. Will there ever be? 


THE CLEARING. 





BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


. The burnt land lies black in the sunshine, 
The smoke floats blue to the sky, 
While in and out of the hazes 
The titmice and meadow-larks fly. 


The stone wall is thrown dow, and broken, 
The wild bees lie dead on the rocks, 
While, homeless, a tiny green adder 
Glides into a haunt of the brocks. 


Under the charred mosses’ blackness 
Lingers a thread of red fire, 

Lurking unknown, subtly smouldering, 
And creeping unseen to the byre. 


Gaily the hawk-moths are whirring, 
And swiftly a yellow-bird springs; 
“While sharp through the welkin the echo 
Of blows from the forest-glade rings. 


The woodman, at work in the forest, 
Cleaves sharply his axe through a tree, 
And, pioker than Phrygia marble, 
The chips of the cedar fly free. 


~ 


Dumb, at the opening, his oxen 
Patiently wait for their load: 

Gazing intent through the arches, 
They may have forgotten the goad; 


For green grew the rank, woody grasses, 
And juicy the ferns of the land; 

Perhaps they are fauns, and enchanted, 
An exiled and sorrowful band. 


Past them a brook gaily gurgles, 
And eagerly leaps, silver bright, 

As if it had once been a prisoner, 

' And now was a-glee with the light. 


Arboreous branches and garlands 
Lie helplessly piled on the ground, 

While, torn from the oak limbs, the wild grape 
Sheds sweetly its fragrance around. — 


O woodlands, torn up and dismantled, 
How cheerful your temper and free! 
I pray you, in humblest petition, 
To render your spirit to me! 
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TRICKED BY A TEXAN RANGER. 





BY GODFREY TURNER. 





SEVERAL months after our army had made 
its entrée into the capital of Mexico, the reg- 
iment known as the “Texan Rangers” arrived 
in that city. I am not certain but that their 
approach, peaceful as it was, created almost 
as much terror in the minds of the inhabitants 
as our sword-in-hand entrance had occasioned 
three months before. I shall never forget the 
appearance of the “Texan Rangers,” as they 
pulled wp—I could not call the movement a 
halt—in the Plazza. If I live I will make an 
attempt to describe it. I say an attempt, for 
to do justice to the ragged coup-d’cil is be- 
yond the privilege of the pen. One point, 
however, must be noted, as it relates to our 
subject—the horses—for be it known the 
“Rangers” were mounted men—but alas! 
instead of thé large cavalry horses which the 
government had put under them some six 
months before, each ranger now straddled a 
scraggy mustang, the boot heel with its rusty 
spur raking the ground as he rode along. 
What had become of the original “ mount?” 
That was the question, which was answered 
thus. The regiment had just made its march 
of several hundred leagues through the ene- 
my’s country, halting at various places. Dur- 
ing these halts, the rich haciendados, covet- 
jog the fine steeds of Kentucky—colossal 
when compared with their own gingery jen- 
nets—offered freely for them. A series of 
“swops” was the consequence. The Texan, 
at a horse trade, keen as the edge of his bowie, 
took anything that could carry a saddle—at 
the same time receiving a “mighty heap” of 
dollars to square the exchange. In this way 
they had brought themselves down to the ill- 
conditioned nags upon which they made their 
first appearance ‘in the capital. 

Strange to say, these grew fat in a trice, 
although they were constantly on the scout— 
seldom idle long enough to let their backs 
dry. There was no rest for the “ Rangers ;” 
one week riding §fty leagues to capture Santa 
Anna; the next after Paredes, or the robbers 
of the Cerro; and the next on the trail of the 
Padre Parauta; and yet despite this journey- 
ing and fatigue, it was observed through the 
army that the Rangers’ horses, though still 
only mustangs, became as fat and plump as if 
they had been standing all the time with their 


heads in a corn crib. It was wonderful— 
horses thus fattening upon hard work! 

Some endeavored to account for it by in- 
sinuating that they were not the same cattle 
upon which the regiment was mounted on Its 
arrival ; that the “swopping system” was still 
practised along the road, and frequently with 
only one party present at the “trade.” There 
were such insinuations, IJ remember well. 
Perhaps they were slanders, perhaps not. I 
will leave it a question of inference. 

About this time I got word of a splendid 
mare that was in the possession of one of the 
Rangers, Of course she was for sale. I 
Wished just then to obtain such an animal; 
and drawing three months of my pay (in all 
about three hundred dollars) I rode over to. 
the Texan quarters, intending, if the nfare 
pleased me, to make a bid. 

She was led out, and proved to be worthy 
of her reputation—a large brown Arabian, 
with jet black legs and sweeping tail, while 
her head and neck were graceful as an an- 
telope’s. . 

While examining her, I noticed a sinall 
brand upon her left hind flank. I observed 
at the same time that some diligence had 
been used to render the mark “ unswearable.” 
After a little puzzling and adjusting of hair, I 
made out the letter C. 

“ What is this?” I asked. 

“Tt er the mark ofa hot iron. Yer kin see 
that, kint ye?” 

“I can, but this mare’s no mustang.” 

“ Aint a mustang, neyther,” responded the 
ranger, whittling away at a strap of leather 
which he held in his hand, and seeming ut- 
terly indifferent to everything else. . 

“Why, then, has she been marked? J in- 
quired; “it is not usual for Americans to 
brand their horses, excepting those that be- 


long to the government. That is a U.S. 


This mark is a C.” 

“ Well, then, stranger, if yer must know all 
about it, the mark wur tuk from our people 
on the Grand by that ar chapparil fox, Can- 
ales. He burned in that C; C stands for Can- 
ales, I reckin ?” 

“ That’s true, and for many other names as 
well. But how did you get her back again ?” 

“Wagh! we kum’d upon {Canales an his 
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yeller bellies, and tuk her from them agin 
afore the singed har hed done smokin. Now 
er yer satisfled ?” 

I was not. It is true the story was proba- 
ble enough. The mare was not Mexican, that 
was plain, The horse of that country is of a 
peculiar race, and as easily distinguished from 
the English or American Arab, as a sheep is 
from a goat. Still, she bore a Mexican mark, 
and had been in the possession of some of 
these people. She might have’ been, as the 
ranger stated, one of our own horses captured 
and re-captured on the upper line; but I had 
not observed any such animal with the Tex- 
aps on their arrival; and, as I had heard that 
the ricos of Mexico had from time to time im- 
ported blood-stock from England and the 
United States, I feared that she might prove 
to be one of these. The voice of the Texan 
interrupted my reflections. 

“The critter’s Kaintuck,” continued he, 
“true Kaintuck. She wur brought down on 
*the Grand by a lootenant at the breakin’ out 
o’ this hyar muss. She wur at Paler Alter, 
an at Monterey, an Bony Veesty, and at that 
Hashendy, the time as Dan Drake rid the 
hundred mile gallop on Cash Clay’s mar. 
Old Kaintuck she ir, and nothin’ else. They 
don’t raise sich cattle in these hyar diggins, I 
reckin. Yee-up, old gal, hold up yer corn- 
trap, thar’s money bid for yer!” 

At the end of this curious monologue, the 
mare threw up her head and neighed long. 

“ Come, my man,” said I, “ what’s the mean- 
ing of that ?” . 

The neigh was peculiar, and struck me as 
that of a mare who had recently been separat- 
ed from her colt. 

“She’s a whinherin for a hoss, fhat’s hyar,” 
answered the ranger coolly. “They haint 
been separate a het-an-hour for more’n a yar, 
I-reckin. Hev they, Bill?” 

“ That they haint,” replied the man appealed 
to, one of a crowd of Texans who had gath- 
ered around us. 

“They’re in the same kumpny, an rid in 
the same file,” continued the owner of the 
mare. “She wont bear that ar little hoss out 
o’ her mind a minit. One o’ the boys hes tuk 
him out.to water. That’s why she whinhers. 
Aint it, Bill?” | ° 

“Taint nothin’ else,” replied the confrere. 

“ But,” said I, “it is strange I did not see 
this mare when you first came up. J was in 
the Plazza, and took particular notice of your 
horses; and I think 1 should have remarked 
such a fine looking animal as this.” 
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“Look hyar, stranger,” answered the Tex- 
an, somewhat irritated by this cross question- . 
ing. “I brought this mar up the road, along 
with the raygyment.. If yer want to buy her, 
yer kin do it, by givin a fair valley for her. 
If yer don’t, there’s no bones broke, an’ I don’t 
care a nigger’s d—n. If I only take her out 
to the Palaza, I kin git my axin from one 0’ - 
these hyar Mexikins in the twiuklin’ o’ a goat’s 
eye. Can’t I, Bill!” 

“Yes, siree.” . 

“Yer say ye didn’t see her when we kum 
up; that aint nothin’ strange. She wur kiv- 
ered with sweat an’ dust an inch deep; be- 
sides, she wur thin then, as old bull in snow 
time. She aint so fat yit, but she’s improved 
some, I reckin. Aint she, Bill ?” 

‘A dog-goned heap,” was the ready re- 
sponse of Bill. 

I was so taken with the appearance of the 
beautiful creature, that I determined to run 
the risk and purchase her. I might have to 
give her up again to.some gentleman claiming 
his property; but, thought I, I can easily re- 
cover my money, as the ranger will be glad to , 
pay it back to me, rather than spend his time 
in the guard-house. 

“ How much,” I asked, having made up my 
mind to buy. 

“ The ’zact figger, yer want?” 

“Yes, the exact figure.” 

“Two-fifty; cheap enongh, I reckin. Aint 
it, Bill 2” 

“ Dog cheap,” was the laconic answer. 

I offered two hundred. It would not do. 
The cunning ranger saw that I was “bound” 
to have her, and stood up to his first asking. 
I raised my bid to two hundred and twenty- 
five. 

“Wont take a picayune less nor two-fifty. 
She’s almighty cheap at it. She ir the finest 
mar in all Mexiko. That’s sartin.” 

After a while I saw that the man was inex- 
orable ; and, drawing out my purse, I counted 
down the required amount. : A bill of sale, 
which was signed by the ranger, and witness- 
ed by his comrade, Bill, completed the “ trade,” 
and the mare was forthwith transferred to my 
quarters. Under the nimble brush and comb 
of my Mexican groom, Vicente, she soon be- 
came the most admired piece of horseflesh 
that made its appearance on the Paseo. 

About ten days after, a party of us (we had 
nothing to do at the time) came to the re- 
solve to visit Real del Monte, a silver mine in 
the mountains that skirt the northeast of the 
valley. A division of our army was stationed 
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there; and some of our old comrades had sent 
us an “invite” to come up and explore the 
mines; adding that two or three very hospita- 
ble English haciendados lived in that neigh- 
borhood. 

We could not resist, and consequently made 
ready to start. There were eight or ten of us 
in all who had asked and obtained leave; and, 
as we intended to include in our excursion 


the old town of Tezcoco and the Pyramids of 


Teotihuacan—a guerrilla neighborhood—we 
borrowed a score of dragoons to escort us. I 
had resolved to try my new purchase upon 
the road on this occasion. The morning of 
our departure arrived, and I was. about to 
throw my leg over the saddle, when I was ac- 
costed by a small, spare man, with the saluta- 
tion: 

“ Buenas dias, capitan.” 

There wes nothing in the words strange or 
unusual, nor indeed in the individual who 
pronounced them; but there was something 
in the manner of this gentleman that told me 
at once he had some business with me. 

“Well, senor,” I asked, “ what is it?” 

The stranger hesitated for a moment, and 
then, looking at the mare, replied, “ La yegua, 
capiian.” 

“The mare—well, what of her?” I asked, 
With a beating heart. 

“I regret to inform you, captain, that you 
have purchased a stolen animal ;” and the lit- 
tle man bowed politely as he said it. 

Had it been an order from the commander- 
in-chief placing me under arrest, I would not 
have been so much vexed at it. I had grown 
80 fond of this animal that I would cheerfully 
have paid down another two hundred and 
fifty rather than part with her; and this I saw 
plainly I would not have to do. 

“Stolen !? I echoed, involuntarily. 

“Yes, captain, it is true.” . 

“And from whom? From you, sir?” 

“No, captain, from Don Miguel Castro.” 

“And you?” 

“I am his agent, his mayoral, nothing 
more.” 

“Don Miguel Castro,” thought I; “ yes—C 
for Castro—yes, all as he says, no doubt of it. 
I must give up the mare.” 

“Well, my dear sir,” I asked; after a pause, 
“how am I to know that your statement is 
true ?” | 

“ Here is the certificate of Senor Smeeth ;” 
saying this the little man handed me a folded 
docum@nt, which, on opening, I found to be a 
bill of sale delivered by the celebrated Joe 
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Smith,’of Mexican horse dealing notoriety, 
and describing the property to a hair. 

“ This seems quite correct,”’ I observed, re- 
turning the bill, “‘ but it will be necessary for 
you to provdthis claim before the governor; 
and when this is done I shall deliver you your 
mare. Adios, caballero /” 

So saying, I rode off to overtake my com- 
panions, determined, since I must part with 
the animal, to have one good ride out of her 
first. © 

We spent about a week in the mountains, 
enjoying every amusement that our friends 
could provide for us. We found the English 
haciendados worthy oftheir reputation. What 
& contrast between the cheer of their Saxon 
hospitality and the cold welcome of the selfish 
Iberian! But we approached the limits of 
our “Jeave,” and must get back to duty and 
the city; and after a parting and a promise to 
return, we leaped once more to the saddle and 
headed our horses homeward. 

It was our intention to have made the 
journey back in one day, but the stirrup-cup 
had delayed us at parting; and night—a very 
dark one at that—overtook us as we crossed 
the Isthmus between lakes Tezcoco and San 
Cristobal. The road was deep, miry, and 
bordered by bottomless zanchas of mud and 
water. The little village of San Cristobal lay . 
along the border of the lake at some distance, 
and, wheeling out of the road, we approached 
it, intending to remain there till morning. 
The pueblito was reached at length, and, with 


. the alcalde’s permission, our horses were pick- 


eted in the Plazza, and ourselves put in pos- 
session of an empty cuarto, which, with sev- 
eral millions of fleas, was placed at our dis- 
posal. Money was offered freely, but no 
supper could be had; and when it was not to 
be had for money, we had experience enough 
among*these people to know that it was not 
to be had at all. A dish of frejoles stewed 
in lard, a tortilla, and a bow! of sour pulque 
were all that we could raise; and after swal- 
lowing this we lit our cigars, spread our blan- 
kets both over and under tue fleas, and com- 
menced arranging ourselves for the night. 

It so happened that I could talk Spanish 
“like a book,” and furthermore, that I was 
the only one in our party who possessed that 
accomplishment. The alcalde in consequence 
directed all his conversation to me, and, being 
a sociable old fellow, had become very fond of 
me. He had remained with us until a late 
hour, and during this time I had offered him 
a Havana, which he had accepted and smoked 
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with much seeming enjoyment. As I was 
about seizing my blanket to make my “spread” 
along with the rest, old Jose,Maria—for this 
was the alcalde’s name—plucked me gently by 
the sleeve, and whispered in nf ear that “ su 
casa” was a mi disposicion. I ‘was about to 
translate this hospitable proffer according to 
its usual French and Spanish signification, 
when it was repeated ina more pressing man- 
ner, and, as I was not very difficult to coax 
away from the cuarto, I took Jose Maria at 
his word and followed him across the plazza. 
On the other side was “su casa.” We entered 
it at once, and were welcomed by a fat, buxom 
looking old lady, who proved to be Don Jose’s 
left rib. Another lady made her appearance 
shortly after, who was neither so old, nor so 
fat, nor so buxom as the donna, but whose 
complexion was very dusky, with a dangerous 
black eye peeping from under a dark crescent- 
shaped eyebrow. This, I was given to under- 
‘stand, was the only fruit of Don Jose’s wed- 
ded life, and not bad looking fruit, either. 

The ladies spent but little time in idle 
. phrases of welcome. Jose snapped his fin- 
gers, and in a twinkling a turkey hash and a 
large dish of mole were smoking upon the 
table. There were other dishes, too—pleasant 
little entrees—spiced and flavored with all 
sorts of chile. 

As I sat forward to assist the alcalde and 
his compact little family, I could not help’ 
chuckling in the advantage I had gained over 
my supperless, and no doubt sleepless com-: 
panions. Neither was my exultation dimin- 
ished when, near the end of the supper, old 
Jose Maria stepped up to an alcove and drew 
out a quaint, queer old bottle, whose waxen 
seal conjured up exciting visions of the port 
of Funchal and the Peak of Teneriffe. 

I was fortunately enabled, through my cigar 
case, to contribute to the evening’s*enter- 
tainment, and my host and I sat for an hour 
after the ladies had retired, discussing our 
wine and cigars, and talking of the Texan 
Rangers, Of which corps the worthy magis- 
trate had rather a hard opinion. It appeared 
that they had paid the neighborhood a visit 
not long before, behaving upon the occasion 
in no very creditable manner. 

It was late, or early if you will, when Jose 
inverted the bottle for the last time, and, 
pressing my hand with a “pasa V. buena 
noche /” the Mexican showed me to my cham- 
ber. Here I found one of the great and rare 
luxuries of this land—a couch with clean 
sheets—and in the “twinkling of a bed-post” 
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I was between the latter and forgetful of 
everything. ‘ 

When I awoke in the morning I found my 
comrades in the plazza making ready to start, 
It was still only gray dawn; but as they were 
all sadiy flea-bitten, and knew that nothing 
could be had to eat in San Cristobal, they had 
made up their minds to ride on and breakfast 
at Guadalupe. I was preparing to accompany 
them, when old Jose whispered in my ear that 
breakfast would be on the table in five min- 
utes, and I must wait for it. This was a 
tempting offer. My health was excellent, 
and halt-a-dozen mouthfuls of the fresh morn- 
ing air had given me a keen appetite. “If 
the breakfast,” thought I, “bear any sort of 
proportion to last night’s supper, it’s worth 


. waiting for; better than we are likely to get . 
at Guadalupe; besides, a ‘ bird In the hand,’ ” 


etc. I could soon overtake my companions 
on my fine mare, who had by this time proved 
herself a first-class roadster. 

I placed my lips under the broad brim of 
Jose’s hat, and repeated the words “Con 
gusto.” | 

“ Esta bueno,” replied Jose, slippering back 
into his house. 

The next moment my companions had rid- 
den off into the obscure twilight, and I was 
left alone in the village. None of my friends, 
I believe, had noticed that I stayed behind, 
and if they had it would not have called forth 
& remark, as I was considered old enough to 
take care of myself. 

My host proved as good as his word, for in 
five minutes or less the breakfust was steam- 
ing on his mahogany; nor did it do any dis- 
credit to the supper. There were hain and 
eggs and a ham omelette, a chicken fricase, 
a dish of chile rilleno, another of chile colo- 
rado, plegty of good claret to wash down the 
peppers, and after that a cup of the coffee that 
only Spaniards make. Then there was a 
glass of good old maraschino and a cigar to 
“top off with,” and, as the morning was now 
tip-toe, I rose to take my leave. I shook 
hands with the senora, then with the seno- 
rita, and amidst a shower of benedictions I[ 
walked forth, followed by Jose Maria himself. 
My mare stood near the door, ready saddled. 
I threw the bridle over her neck; and was 
about to plant my foot in the stirrup, when 
my host touched me lightly on my left arm, 
and, holding out a small slip of paper with a 
sort of apologetic smile, uttered the words 
“La cuenta chiquita, capitan.” (The small 
bill, captain.) 
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“A bill” I exclalmed, as soon as I had re- 
covered from my astonishment. 

“ Chiquitita,” (very, very small) coolly re- 

- sponded Jose. 

I took the “cuenta chiquitita” in my hands; 
and, opening it, read: “ Un peso por cena— 
un peso por cama—tun peso gor almuerzo— 
tres pesos por vino; Suma, seis pesos.” (An- 
glice: supper, one dollar; bed, one dollar; 
breakfast, one dollar; wine, three dollars; 
total, six dollars.) 

“It’s a joke the old fellow’s playing me,” 
thought I. I looked at Jose, then at the bill; 
then back at Jose again, putting on a know- 
ing smile, to show him that I was up to his 
fan; but, after carrying on this dumb show 
for some moments,I perceived that not a 
muscle of the Mexican’s face betrayed the 
slightest motion. His features remained as 
rigid as the bronze statue of Carlos Quinto, 
that stood in the capital; and, after scanning 
them fairly, I became satisfied that there was 
no joke either “ meant or intended.” 

Arriving at this conclusion, my first im- 
pulse was to make his “ worship” eat the bill, 
and then, leaping to my saddle, ghow him 
“clean heels ;” but this, I saw on reflection, 
would,be but a shabby reckoning on my part. 
True, I had fared well, but it was vexatious 
to be thus “ chizzled,” and in such a scandal- 
ousmanner. It could not be mended, how- 
ever, and, mentally promising never again to 

. trust Mexican hospitality, I drew forth my 
purse and reluctantly counted out the “seis 
pesos.” Then, both mentally and verbally 
tending Jose to a climate hotter than the 
tropics, I touched my mare’s flank, and left 
the village in a gallop. 

Iwas so “bitter mad” at the trick played 
tpon me, that I did not draw bridle for a mile 
ormore. After that, checking my flery ani- 
mal,I fell into an easy canter, and laughed 
till I was nearly hoarse. I kept straight on 
for Guadalupe, expecting to overhaul my 
friends ig the middle of their breakfast. . 

Thad not the slightest intention of showing 
them the “cuenta chiquitita,” or saying a 
word about it. No, no; I should have pre- 
ferred paying it twice over. 

With these reflections, occasionally making 
the woods ring with my laughter, I had 
reached about five miles from San Cristobal, 
When, all at once, my mare uttered a loud 
heigh, and sprang into a by-road. The reins 
had been thrown loosely upon her neck, and, 
before I could collect them, she was fairly , 
into the new track, and going at top speed! 
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I dragged with all my might upon the bit, 
which happened to be a “ fool’s fancy,” lightly 
constructed, when, to my mortification, one 
of the rings gave way, and the rein came back 
with a jerk. I had now only one reln. With 
this I could have brought her up on open 
ground, but we were running up a narrow 
lane, and on each side was a treble row of 
magueys, forming a most fearful looking 
chevauz-de-frize | 

Had I pulled the mare to either side she 
would have certainly tripped up in the ma- 
gueys, and impaled me on their bayonet- 
shaped spikes. I could do nothing better 
than keep my seat, and let her run it out. 
She would not be long ‘about it, at the rate 
she was going, for she ran as if on a course, 
and staked ten to one against the field. At 
intervals she would throw up her head and 
utter that strange, wild neigh which I had 
noticed on first seeing her. 

On we went through the tall aloes, the rows 
of plants looking like a green fringe as we 
shot past them. We came up to several 
ranchos. The leperos that lounged about the 
doors threw up their hats and shouted “ viva.” 
The ranchos fell behind. A large house—a 
hacienda—lay before. I could see beautiful 
women clustering into the windows as I ap- 
proached. Gilpin and Don Quixote came 
into my head. “Good heavens!” thought I, 
“what will they think of my riding past in - 
this ludicrous style.” Riding past! I had 
hardly conceived the thought when my mare 
wheeled sharply to the left, almost flinging 


me out of my seat; and dashed right into the 


main gateway of the mansion! Three more 
springs, and she was in the patio, where, stop- 
ping like a shot, she threw up her head, ut- 
tered another neigh, and stood looking wildly 
round, with heaving, smoking flanks. The 
neigh had scarcely echoed, when it was an- 
swered from within; and the next moment a 
half-grown colt came leaping through a door- 
way, and ran up with ali the demonstrations 
of a fillal recognition! 

I had not time to recover from my surprise, 
when a lovely apparition flashed out of the 
portale, and came running across the patio. 
It was a girl—something between a girl, a 
woman, and, I might add, a goddess. 

Without heeding or seeming to notice my 
presence, she rushed up and flung her arms 
around the neck of the Arab, who bent her 


- head to receive the embrace. The girl then 


pressed her lips against the velvet-like muzzle 
of the animal, all the time uttering: 
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“Ah! mia yegua buenita! Moriata, 
digame, de donde viene, Moriata!” (Ah, 
my pretty little mare, pretty Mora, little Mo- 
ra, tell me wherce come you, little Mora?) 
And the mare replied to all this by a low 
neighing, turning from one to the other of the 
two objects that caressed her, and seemingly 
at a loss to know to which she should give 
most of her attention. 

I sat speechless, looking down at the strasige 
scene—at the beautiful girl—at her shining 
black hair (a cloth yard Icng), as it hung 
loosely over her white nude shoulders—at her 
rounded, snowy arms—at her dark flashing 
eyes—at her checks, mounted with the hue of 
health and beauty—at her small red lips, as, 
like crushed rosebuds, they were pressed 
’ against the smooth skin of the Arab! 

“O,I am dreaming,” thought I; “I am still 
between old Jose’s comfortable sheets. It’s 
the Teneriffe has done it all, and the cuenta 
chiquitita is only a joke after all. Ha, ha, 
ha! I have paid no bill to the worthy alcalde 
—hospitable old fellow—it’s all a dream— 
all—”. 

But at this point of my reflections several 
other ladies made their appearance in the 
portale, and several gentlemen, ton; and the 
great gateway was fast filling up with the 
pelados, who had hooted me as I passed the 
rancheria. It was no dream, then—TI had set- 
tled one account, and I was fast becoming 
sensible that I would shortly be called upon 
to settle another. 

Fortunately, the fog caused by old Jose’s 
maraschino had now cleared away, and I be- 
gan to comprehend how the “camp was 
pitched.” It was plain that my mare “had 
got home.” It was equally so that the old 
gentleman with the white moustache, and 
dark, stern eycbrows, was Don Miguel Castro 
—these two points were as clear to me as 
daylight. It was equally clear that I had got 
myself—or rather the mare had got me—into 
a most awkward predicament. How was I to 
get out of it? That was by no means clear. 

“Shall I confess all, and throw myself on 
their mercy? That’s a hard looking gang by 
the gateway. They wouldn’t wish better 
sport than to chuck me into a horsepond, or 
string me up to the limb of a tree. No! It 
will never do to confess. I must account for 
the broken bridle, to save a broken head. 
Ha! I have the plan at last. Come on, old 
boy!” Ineed hardly mention that these were 
only silent thoughts. 

By this time the gentlemen, headed by the 
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old don, had descended into the patio, and 
approached the mare, upon whose back I still 
kept my seat. Hitherto they had exhibited 
indications of alarm. They supposed at first 
that a troop of Texan Rangers was at my 
heels. Becoming satisfied, in consequence of 
the reports of tage rancheros, that I was alone, 
they now surrounded me with stern, inquiring 
looks. There was no time to be lost; 1 might 
not allow them to speculate on how the bri- 
dle came to be broken, or that they were in- 
debted to the mare alone for iny visit. No, 
that would never do; so, throwing my legs 
over the croup, I landed upon the pavement 
with as much deliberation as if I had been dis- 
mounting at my own stable door. Assuming 
all the sang froid I could muster, I walked 
up to the old gentleman in gray, and, making 
him a polite bow, said, interrogatively : 

“Don Miguel Castro?” 

Si, senor,” replied he, in a hurried man- 
ner, and, as I fancied, somewhat angrily. 

“This is your mare ?” 

“ Si, senor,” in the same tone and manner. 

“She was lately stolen from you ?” 

“ Si, senor,” with the like emphasis. 

“By a Texan Ranger ?” 

“ Por un ladron” (by arobber), replied the 
Mexican, with an angry look and gesture, 


which I observed was followed by very dark 


countenances appearing all around me. 

“ He certainly was not an honest man,” I 
answered, with asmile. “ You have an agent 
in Mexico,” eontinued I, “who has claimed 


‘this animal in your name?” 


“ Si, senor.” 

“JT had purchased her from the Texan, who 
deceived me as to her previous history.” 

“1 know ali that,” was the prompt response. 
“JT told your agent—not knowing him— 
that I could not give her up until his claim 
was made good before .the governor, or until 
I could have the honor of an interview with 
yourself.” 

“ Bueno |" 

“I was passing with a party of friends: and, 
leaving them, I entered the road leading to 
your residence, and, as you see, Iam here. I 
should apologize for the manner of my ap- 
proach. The animal, overjoyed at heading 
towards her home, made a complete runaway 
with me, and, as you may observe, has broken 
the bit-ring.” 

There was the least little bit of a white lie 
in this, but I felt that my life was in extreme 
danger. The Texans had harried this neigh- 
borhood not a month before; in fact, at the 
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‘ime the mare was stolen. Several men had 
been killed upon the occasion. The inhabi- 
tants were much exasperated in consequence, 
and would have thought little of making me 
the victim of retaliatory vengeance, and jerk- 
ing me up toatree. I think, therefore, I will 
be justified in the slight coloring I gave to 
my narrative. 

Don Miguel stodd for some time, as if puz- | 
zled at what I had said. 

“You say, then, the mare is yours?” I re- 
sumed, breaking the silence. 

“ Si, senor; esta mia,” was the reply. 

“Will you have the goodness to order one 
of your servants to remove the saddle and 
bridle ®” 

This was done as desired. | 

“ May I request you to keep them in safety 
until I can have an opportunity to send out 
for them ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the don, orignten: 
ing up. 

“ And now, sir, may I ask you to certify 
that you have recovered your mare, as that 
will be necessary to enable me to recover my 
money ?” 

By this time the don and his party were 
completely overcome by my rare generosity ! 
The stern looks disappeared, the pelados were 
driven out of the patio, and in five minutes 
more I found myself stretching my limbs 
under the family table, and on the best of 
terms with the whole household, including 
the little goddess before mentioned, who 
proved to be the real owner of my Arab. It 
was lucky for me that I was not quartered in 
that vicinity, or she might have become the 
owner of something that I could less conven- 
iently have parted with. As it was, I came 
out of the fire of her brilliant eyes almost un- 
hurt, which I may attribute ‘to the insensi- 
bility produced by a very choice article of old 
“ Bordoes ” that was exhumed from the vaults 
under Don Miguel’s mansion. 

I came off—I can hardly tell how. I re- 
member clambering into a huge yellow car- 
riage, and rolling along a level road. I re- 
member meeting a party of mounted men, 
who said they had been sent out to look for 
me; and then I remember— 

2 * ® * * * * 

Two days after I went to seek out the 
ranger, and learnt, to my chagrin, that he 
was gone! His company had been sent down 
the road, as the escort of a train to Vera Cruz, 
where they were to be disbanded and sent 
home. Had I lost my two hundred and fifty 


make suitable reparation. 


dollars? Notso. On my return from Mexico, 
in June, 1848, I accidentally overhauled my - 
man in the RangercampatEncerro. He was 
without a dollar. The fandangueras of Ja- 
lappa had completely cleared him out; but, to 
give him Justice, he did all in his power to 
Going behind the 
tents, he returned after a moment, leading a 
large and handsome sorrel, which he delivered 
over to me with due formality, and with the 
following wind-up: 

“Thar aint no sich hoss doins in this hyar 
camp. I tell yer, cap, thet thet ar mar wa’n’t 
a suckumstance to this hyar hoss.” 


—_—_—— I Dom > —__—___—_—-—- 
COMPENSATION FOR ROBBERY. .« 
At the time when the following singular 

case occurred, it was the law of the land that. 
whenever a highway robbery was committed 
with open violence, the hundred or division 
of the county in which the offence occurred 
was liable to make satisfaction to the party 
robbed. A young man, named Chandler, who 
was clerk toa solicitor in the city of Lon- 
“don, set out for Enford, with £970 in bank- 
notes upon his person, but pretended to have 
been stopped at Harehatch, and robbed of all 
the property about him. At the summer 
assizes, in 1748, Chandler obtained a verdict 
against the hundred of Sonning for the full 
amount; but this verdict was afterwards re- 
versed, on the discovery that the whole story 
of the robbery was a fiction, aad that Chan- 
dler had not parted with asinglanote. For 
this fraud he was sentenced to e pilloried, 
and transported for’ seven years. This case 
was the origin of the Act of Parliament 23 
George IL., c. 24, which enacted that no more 
than the value of £200 could be recovered 
against the hundred, unless the party robbed 
was accompanied by some person who could 
attest the truth of the robbery. In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, when an action was 
brought against the hundred of Gravesend for 
a robbery committed on Gadshill, the counsel 
for the hundred pleaded that it seemed hard to 
the inhabitants that they should answer for 
robberies committed on Gadshill, because they 
were there so frequent that, if the inhabitants 
should answer for all of them, “ they would be 
utterly undone ;” and that, “ time out of mind, 
felons had used to rob on Gadshill.” But this 
plea was of no avail to the hundred. 


o> —____ 
A toast given a few years ago for the shoe 
and leather manufacturers of Danvers—‘* May 
they have all the women in the country to 
shoe, and the men to boot.” 
¢ 
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PALA PDIYLI LA OTP 
BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 





Ye golden gleams, so wondrous bright, 
O, tell me whence ye come? 

And where your gathering beauties light— 
Around their native home ? 


With what a glorious train you ride 
Along the northern sky; 

Like morning beams of dawning pride, 
Your waving streamers fly. 


©, tell me of the radiant spot 

That gives your splendor forth * . 
*Mong the sea-circled isles that dot 

The oceans of the north; 


What.mysteries line that frozen coast, 
And secrets long untold, 

Where “ Franklin” led his gallant host, 
To brave eternal cold. 


Did you direct his trackless way 
Amid those polar seas ? 

And lend to them the light of day, 
Where warmer sunbeams freeze ? 


Say, do your gladdeniug beams descend, 
And greet that fearless band, 

As they speak of many a treasured friend, 
Of homes, and native land? 


Or do you light the hidden graves 

Of those heroic’men, 
Lo ‘ked up within the ice-bound cavea, 
- That know no mortal's ken? 


Throughout the Jong and chilly night 
Your glowing beauties shine, 

But never shall a ray of light 
Reveal its secret sign. 


a LI ED 


JOHN ST. HENRY. 
A ROMANCE OF THE SEA-SHORE. ° 





BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 





HALF way up the steep mountain, the boy 
and girl paus@d a few moments to get breath, 
and to quiet the hard throbbings of their 
strained muscles. They stood beneath a bare 
poplar tree, whose limbs creaked and rattled 
in the November wind. The girl was perhaps 
sixteen, but still a child in face and tempera- 
ment. It was a fair, Saxon face she lifted 
toward the far-off blue of the sky; it was a 
childish voice, soft 4nd sweet, that spoke: 

“It’s too bad that we’ve got to leave the 
farm to-morrow. I never did like the city, 
but it seems I’ve always got to live there. 
Isn’t it strange that you are obliged to go 
away the same day that I do?” 

She looked up atthe boy’s face. He was 

standing so as to shelter his companion from 
the chill air that came down the mountain. 
He answered impatiently: 
_ ©Yes, I don’t see the reason for making us 
go home; but I’m glad I am not compelled to 
stay a minute after you’ve gone. I couldn't 
stand being here without you. The fact is—” 
he kicked the dried leaves, “the fact is, 
Mabel, I don’t see how I’m going to live any- 
where without you.” 


e 


Mabel laughed merrily—a childish laugh 
that belonged to her style of mouth and 
eyes. 

“That sounds well for a young man who is 
just about to enter college;” she exclaimed; 
“when you’ve been a:collegian three weeks, - 
little Mabel Wynn will be forgotten. Then. 
my sister will see that I am sad, and she will 
tell me to wear the willow.” | 

“ Don’t make fun of me because I am sorry 
to leave you. If you were sorry yourself, you 
would not talk like that. It’s a serious mat- 
ter to me, whatever it may be to you.” 

John St. Henry tried to look manly as he 
made the last remark, and failing in the at- 
tempt, he could not help joining in the smile 
he saw on Mabel’s face. Still he was a little — 
vexed at her manner. He dropped her hand 
with a jerk and said: 

“You are just like all the rest! You don’t 
care for me only to tease me.” 

“ Just like all the rest!” she echoed. “ Here 
is an old man who has been disappointed by 
a long succession of girls, and now he has dis- 
covered that I am just like all the rest? Ah!” 

The boy’s eyes flashed, then, boy-like, filled 
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with tears. He turned away his head. Ma- 
bel’s hand came back to his. 

“Don’t let us spoil our last day fonether” | 
she said, softly, “ we want that for a pleasaat 
memory. You know, John—” she paused, 


apparently on the point of saying something - 


particularly kind. Her eyes were suddenly 
raised to the branches of the tree above them. 

“0, John!” she cried, interrupting herself, 
“ there’s a hawk’s nest ia this tree; the hawk 
just flew down to it!” 

She clasped her hands in the ecstacy of 
childhood. John’s Jacket was off on the in- 
stant. Mabel glanced at the straight, bare 
trunk of the tree, and said, imploringly : 

“Don’t climb, John! I am sorry I told 
you. I wouldn’t have done it, only I knew 
you had been looking after a hawk’s nest ever 
since you’ve been on the farm.” 

“There isn’t a bit of danger,—besides I’m 
a good climber.” 

He was already élaibering up the rough 
trunk, lithe and active as a squirrel, and 
mounting almost as fast. Gradually losing 
her fear as she watched his ascent, she became 
as interested as he in the pursuit. He was 
now among the branches. His cap had fallen 
off, his long dark hair was blown back from 
his flushed and eager face, hie eyes sparkled 
with excitement. At that moment he looked 
the impersonation of boyish beauty. Mabel 


who had pieked up his eap, felt an irresistible — 


desire to kiss it, as she looked up at its owner. 
‘She did so, shiJy and swiftly, at a moment 
when his face was not visible. As she bowed 
her face, a voice shouted down from the tree: 

“Say, Mabel, what.are you doing ?” 

Mabel was far enough away to lift her face 
fearlessly. She answered in clear tones: 

" “Don’t scold. I was kissing your cap.” 

She could not see his face, but a radiant 
smnile swept across it. 

“©, if I were only down there!” he cried. 

“ What should you do?” 

“ One thing would be to put my cap on.” 

“Only get back safe, and you shall have it, 
though I didn’t know me =e so much 
of your cap.” 

& I do.” 

As he. spoke he swang himself on to the 
bough next to the one upon which was lodged 
the nest. It creaked ominously. The girl 
below screamed a very little, and hugged the 
cap closer. John had nearly reached the top 
of the tree, and the branches were much 
smaller, though it seemed they were still 
stropg enough, if they were sound. He drew 
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himself to his utmost height, and tried to 


-Feach the nest. It became evident to Mabel 


that the limb was decayed, that it would not 


‘support him an instant longer. To cry out 


would do no good; the effort to restrain the 
cry made her tremble. 

A snap like a sharp pistol shot, and the 
dead branch came crashing to the ground. 
Mabel’s eyes did not leave the figure that 
swung up there by the branch of the hawk’s 
nest. There seemed no other limb to grasp, 
but Mabel stili had faith in the power of her 


:play-fellow'’s muscular development. 


The nest, loosened from its place by the 
violent swinging of the bough, fell at the feet 


of Mabel, but she did not know it.: Her ¢yes | 


ached with the strain of looking so intensely 
at the boy up there in the tree. Mabel 
thought it must have been hours since she 
came up the mountain with John, but the 
afternoon sun had not moved an hour’s course 
since they commeneed to walk the path from 
the farm-house. 

That frail branch oscillated still more dan- 
gerously—Mabel grew sick—but she could 
not close her eyes. She saw the limb bend 


‘and break, she saw that handsome form reel 


and fall—down—down—then with a desper- 
ate struggle, for one second she closed her 


eyes. It was like the intense agony of the. 


night-mare—no escape, no hope. 

She looked round; a few ‘feet from her lay 
the boy, pale and still, his hand clenehing the 
fragment of the treacherous limb. Mabel 
knelt by his side. The faint beating of his 
heart against her fingers guve a gleam of hope 
to her despair. One foot was doubled under 
him fa such a position, that Mabel knew the 
leg must be broken. There was no water 
within reach—all that she could do was to 
chafe his hands aad temples, and to wish 
frantically that he would open his eyes. 


-Could she have seen herself then, she would 


have seen a face scarcely lese pale than the 


one over which she leaned. A childizh face, 


strangely at variance with the wistful, pained, 
womanly look that was now in hereyes. She 
sat and watched that quiet face, her heart 
beating low, her. eyelids drooping as she 
looked. She looked at the cap which she had 
kept with her; suddenly and softly she bent 
forward and kissed his mouth. At that mo- 
ment he opened his eyes, instantly realized 
what hai happened. 
“Thank you,” he said, in a faint voice, ard 
added, “ that more than pays for the fall.” 
“TI am so glad to see,your eyes again!” 
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Mabel. cried, clasping his hand in both her 
own, “ you have no idea, John, how dreadful 
it was for me to see you lying here with your 
eyes shut and your lips cold—you see I found 
out that your lips were cold. And all for 
that hawk’s nest.” 

“All for the kiss, I shall believe. I ama 
knight wounded for the sake of a touch of my 
lady’s lips. That’s the story to tell.” 

Mabel started to her feet, exclaiming: 

“ Why have I waited a minute before going 
after help? Some of your bones are broken 
I’m afraid. Shall you be lonesome when I 
run down the mountain ?” 

“ Yes, very lonesome’ 

“But I must go,” taking a step, then re- 
turning, “but I don’t want to go.” 

She paused fer a moment, poised by his side 
like a bird just ready for flight, then she flew 
away, and John St. Henry groaned that he 
could not tarn his head to see the last flutter 
of her garments. He lay with a happy half 
smile on his lips, a dream of Mabel Wynn in 
his heart, that was a nepenthe for the pain 

_ that began to rend his frame. 

In the half hour that he was alone upon the 
mountain, there came upon him the first 
flashes of the light of man’s destiny into his 
boy’s soul. Never again was he so thor- 
oughly and thoughtlessly a boy. 

Mabel sped on with winged feet. She soon 
returned with two men. John heard her 
voice as they ascended the path. The sound 
made him nerve himself for the struggle with 
the pain that would come when the men 
" moved him. . 

“ City Loys shouldn’t try to do like country 
chaps,” said one of the farmers, as he bent 
down and examined with his eyes the hurt 
John had received. 

“No country boy can climb better than 
John St. Henry, Pve seen them try with him,” 
Mabel said in hasty and flushed vindication 
of her companion. “John’s the best climber 
T’ve seen this summer.” 

The man laughed—“And the best boy too, 
I s’pose you think.” 

The man's laugh made an angry spot ap- 
‘ pear on Mabel’s cheeks. She answered 
shortly : . 

“TI know.” 

“Will you carry me down?” spoke John 
for the first time. “ You will have to make 
some sort of a litter of boughs and sticks, I 
never can live through being carried any 
other way.” 

“Next time you'll let hawk’s nests alone, 
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I'm thinking,” the farmer said. “It’s too 
bad to break bones so foolishly.” 

While he spoke, he was looking for the 
materials for the litter. John’s face was fast 
growing indignant. As soon as Mabel saw 
that, her own vexation left her, and she sat 
down at John’s side and said: 

“It’s no use to be provoked; the man is 
kind-hearted enough, but I believe he lacks 
tact. If I was not alittle girl I believe I 
should say something tohim.” — 

John smiled. “He don’t deserve it. Give 
all your talk tome. Don’t let me cry out 
when they move me. It willhurt some.” — 

Mabel turned pale at the words. She found 
courage to say: 

“If it relieves you any, cry out, make a 
fase ; I'll promise not to be frightened.” 

At last, the two men constructed their 
litter. Mabel spread her cloak over it, and 
gave the parting touches that she might be 
sure it was ail right. 

Notwithstanding her promise not to be 
frightened, she looked on with pale but silent 
alarm when they raised John to the couch. 
She saw his face whiten and his lips compress, 
but that was all the sign by which she knew 
how intense was the pain he suffered. 

Half way down the mountain, one of the 
men slipped and fell to his knees, the jar con- 
torted John’s face, it was too acute; he fainted, 
and lay again as Mabel had seen him when he 
fell. Fortunately there was a spring near, 
and the water Mabel brought revived him. 
After that she must walk close by his side, or 
he was not sure but he should faint again. 

“Anything to keep you from shutting your 
eyes in that dreadful way,” she sald, and kept 
close to him, till they entered the yard of the 
farm-house where the two had lived all 
summer. 

It was one of the coincidences of life that 
Mr. St. Henry, who lived in New York, should 
send his son into the country to thé same 
house that Mr. Wynn who lived in Boston, 
should send his daughter. 

Both of them children of wealth, they had, 
80 far, escaped the hackneyed influences of 
riches. Above all, they had escaped that 
forcing procese that mekes men and women, 
or rather gentlemen and ladies, of boys and 
girls, and sends them on to their future years, 
without a childhood to look back upon. 

Early the next morning after John’s fall, 
Mabel knocked at his door. The girl of all 
work, who had staid with him during the 
night, opened the door|to her. Mabel wore 
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ber heavy gray travelling drese—her cloak 
was not yet on, but her travelling-case was in 
her hand. She had evidently been up, pack- 
ing, for some time. John lay stretched rigid- 
ly on his bed, in the position which he would 
be obliged to keep for several weeks to come. 
He tarned his face eagerly, and held out his 
hand. 

“This is too bad,” he said, looking at her 
travelling-case. 

“That you are hurt ?” she sald. “I know It 
is. Now I shall leave you here all alone. You 
know we were going to the depot together.” 

“I meant that it’s too bad you are going,” 
he replied. “ What in the world do you think 
I shall do here ?” 

“I have thought of that,” Was the ready 
reply, “and when I meet father at Boston, I 
am going to tell him I want to come right 
back. I’m not going to take my trunks with 
me, 80 you may expect me in to-morrow 
night’s train.” 

The boy smiled gladly at first, then a little 
sadly. 


“ That’s very good of you, Mabel, but your « 


father will keep you. I should think he 
would. I’m eureI would if Icould. Write 
to me, any way, wont you ?” 

*“ Of course.. But I shall return. I shan’t 
be happy there—I shall think all the time of 
you being shut up here aloe. O,1 shall 
come back.” 

She spoke with the confidence of a child, 
smoothing his hair and forehead as she talked. 
“T shall come to Boston to see you as soon 
as I can, Mabel,” he said, earnestly. “I hope 


you will be at home—but I shall hunt you > 


up.” 

“ Coach’s coming,” called the girl from the 
bottom of the stairs. 

“ There, I must go.” Mabel moved toward 
the deor. 

“Good-by,” John said, his eyes following 
her wistfully. 

She stood with her hand on the latch. 

“Don’t look so sorry, John—you know it’s 
only good-by till to-morrow night.” 

She went out gently. He heard the rustle 
of her dress on the stairs, and listened for it 
long after the sound had died away. In vain 
he looked for her coming the next night—it 
was years before he saw her again. 





A tramp of cantering horees,a ringing of 
laughter and gay voices, and in a moment 
after, the cavalcade came up the hill in the 
road and stopped their horses for a moment, 
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to look off toward the sea. The road wound 
over a highland which commanded a view of 
the ocean, and the distant granite light-house. 
Rugged, rocky and grand, the coast curved 
round the bay, sternly, not lovingly; it had in 
it the force of the Puritan character, not the 
sof— beauty that grows under a southern sky. 

There were half a dozen in the company of 
riders. Two girls rode together a short dis- 
tance behind the rest. When the others 
started forward again, they remained still a 
moment longer. They gazed long, but with 
different expressions, out at the wide sea 
before them. 

“This is sublime—it is inexpressible, but I 
do not love it. Why is it, Mabel ?” 

The girl turned her dark beautifal eyes 
toward Mabel as she asked the question. The 
eyes she met in response, were blue and pure 
as heaven, the face fair and sweet, a fitting 
place for those sapphire eyes. A love, pow- 
erful and enduring, illaminated Mabel’s coun- 
tenance, as she looked into the face of her 
friend. It was evident that she loved with 
enthusiasm this southern-faced girl by her 
side. 

“It is easy to see why you are not in love 
with this Northern view, Virginie,” Mabel 
said. , 

“And why easy?” Virginle asked. “I 
thought I was an enthusiastic lover of beauty 
—but though, I admire here, I do not feel my 
heart so penetrated as it is by other scenes 
not half as grand.” 

“The solution is ln your face, Virginie; in 

your eyes, your mouth; your very hair tells 
that you can offer adoration only at shrines 
of beauty tender and passionate as your own 
heart. It is the clime, slumberous with veiled 
lightning, that answers your soul. It is the 
sweetened gale of equatorial lands, the music 
of warm-voiced birds, that suits you best. Am 
I right, my friend? You were not born to 
live in New England. Your face belongs on 
the shores of the Vesuvian Bay.” 
. “ Perhaps you are right,” Virginie replied, 
musingly stroking her horse’s neck—then 
looking up, she continued, “ If that is the case, 
how is it that I love Mabel Wynn, who is 
the very incarnation of one’s ideal of a 
Saxon woman? Why were you not named 
Rowena?” a, 

“ Where is my Ivanhoe?” laughed Mabel, 


‘shaking back her drooping hair. 


The quick clicking of horse’s hoofs sounded 
behind them. Virginie looked back and’ 
cried, gaily: “He is coming now.” 
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The horseman approached rapidly, and 
passed by them as their horses stood close 
together, at the side of the narrow road. He 
gave them a quick, casual glance as he went 
by; the effect of that glance seemed to make 
him wish to stop and turn back, but he rode on. 

The two girls looked after him, Virginie 
with interested, admiring eyes, Mabel with 
cheeks a little pale, with eyes that were more 
than interested, they were intense. Virginie 
looked at her, aid’ exclaimed in a low voice: 

“Mabel, who is he? You know him ?” 

Mabel turned her eyes to the sea, and re- 
plied in perfectly natural tones: 

“ His name is John St. Henry.” 

Virginie asked no more questions, she only 
remarked : ‘ 

“ He has the noblest face I ever saw. If a 
nearer view of it would dispel that idea, I 
hope never to see him again.” 

Mabel thought, with a sigh that she re- 
pressed, that the face of the boy John would 
have borne any scrutiny. It was more than 
five years since she had seen him, and the last 
time had been when he lay helpless in the lowe 
room at the farm-house. Since then, she had 
been long terms at school. It was at school 
that she had seen Virginie Raynal—there that 
the first sight of that magnificent face, the 
first glimpse of the soul behind those eyes, 
had called into life that self-forgetful, heart- 
felt devotion which some women are capable 
of feeling toward another woman. To Mabel, 
Virginie was the dream of all beautiful things, 
her flery bursts of anger were splendid: her 
tender love was blessed and dear. 

It was not possible for Mabel to realize in 
what manner her friend regarded her. She 
could not know that when Virginie received 
the sweet gaze of her blue eyes, she felt as 
she fancied she would feel were a living Ma- 
donna to open her eyes and biess her with a 
look. Virginie’s idea of heaven was hardly 
purer than she thought the soul of Mabel 
Wynn. 

The horseman had disappeared over the 
hill, they could hear the sharp ring of the iron 
feet ashis horse descended the other side. 
As the sound ceased, Mabel turned her horse 
into the road and said: 

‘Shall we goon? I’m afraid we shall lose 
the company, we have lingered so long.” 

‘They will wait for us at the .turn in the 
road,” Virginie responded, as their horses 
walked leisurely up the hill. “For my part, 
I would much rather ride with you, than 
with those chattering people.” 
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“They are not people; they are butter- 
flies,” Mabel said, gravely, her eyes fixed ab- 
sently on a distant headland. 

“ That is the first cynical expression I ever 
heard from you,” Virginie remarked, with 
some surprise in her voice. 

Their horses reached the summit of the hill, . 
and snuffing the salt east breeze they tossed 
their heads impatiently. 

“Now we go!” cried Virginie, loosening 
her reins and flying down the hill. Mabel 
followed, but she could not overtake her. 
At a slight bend in the road, half a dozen 
little boys suddenly marched out from a field 
near—a gaudy banner flying, a drum beating 
furiously. Mabel, who was behind, reined ia 
her horse. She saw Virginie’s spirited steed 
shy and rear violently, then dart on; still, she 
had no fears, for Virginie was almost invinci- 
ble on horseback. 

The boys were standing mutely by the 
roadside, absorbed in watching the runaway 
horse. Mabel went by them almost as fleetly 
as Virginie had done, only her own horse 
was under her control. 

Virginie had disappeared round an abrupt 
bend, where the road turned from the sea. 
Mabel anxiously hastened on. As she turned 
the corner she saw a spring of water dripping 
into a wooden trough, a horse stood drinking. 
Mabel thought it curious she should see that 
solitary horse before she saw the group a few 
yards further on. John St. Henry was hold- 
ing Virginie’s bridle, and extending his hand 
to help her off, talking earnestly to her meéan- 
while. Mabel rode slowly up to them, and 
reached them just as Virginie had dis- 
mounted. St. Henry’s head was bent low— 
he was adjusting the saddle. Mabel stopped 
by Virginle’s side. 

“Tam congratulating myself that my mag- 
nificent horse dido’t throw me,” Virginie 


said, leaning against Mabel’s horse, and rest- 


ing her hand on Mabel’s hand. “ Phis gentle- © 
man says I should have been off in a minute 
more, however, the saddle was so loosened. 
It would have been ignominious to fall because 
the saddle turned.” 

At that moment Mabel thought Virginie 
looked more superb than ever. At that mo- 
ment, St. Henry raised his head and led the 
horse to the roadside fence, tied him and 
came back. He advanced directly to Mabel, 
and said, while he held out his hand: 

“My memory js rarely at fault, when I am 
{nterested. I am so happy as to meet Mabel 
Wynn again.” 
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Had he said “Miss Wynn,” then Mabel 
would have greeted him only as Mr. St. Hen- 
ry. It washer old playfellow’s voice that 
pronounced her name, it was her boy friend's 
smile that shone in his face. He held the 
hand she gave hin, while she replied: 

“And I, too, always remember my friends. 
You have changed somewhat, but I should. 
have recognized you anywhere.” 

“And you did not comeback the next day,” 
St. Henry said, placing his other hand over 
the gloved fingers that he still retained. His 
whole face softened as he spoke. The mem- 
ory to which he looked back seemed dear to 
him. 

Mabel was a woman, and, though she felt 
her heart grow tender toward this man, even 
as it had done toward the boy, it was only a 
calm kindness that she let appear in her 
eyes. 

“But I wieant’ to come;” she sald, with- 
drawing her hand to put back the hair that 
had become disarranged during her ride. 

“TI have always believed that—but it was a 
disappointment, nevertheless. It was harder 
to bear than my long confinement.” | 

“How long were you obliged to stay 
there ?” Mabel asked. 

“Six weeks.” - 

“Solong? It was very unfortunate ?” 

“ But I never regretted the hawk’s nest.” 

He had not intended to say that; both of 
them simultaneously thought of the kiss she 
had given him under the poplar tree, and of 
his remark that it was well worth the al 
tured limb. 

Mabel turned slightly toward Virginte. 
The latter had been standing with her face 
tarned from them, carelessiy and gently snap- 
ping at the weeds with her riding-whip. 

“ Virginie,” Mabel said. -— 

Virginie turned with that graceful move- 
. ment of the throat and shoulders, which is 
peculiar to some wom; and which can never 
be acquired. 

“Mr. St. Henry, Virginie,’ Mabel contin- 
ued, “you.and Miss Raynal,” turning to the 
gentleman, “ will be fast friends—that is, if 
you still possess the adventurous spirit which 
characterized your boyhood.” 

Virginie bowed, haughtily, but still very 
graciously. St. Henry said: 

“Miss Wynn’s prophecy that you and I 
shall be friends, opens a flattering prospect to 
me. I hope she may not prove a false 
prophet.” - 

“The service you have just rendered me 
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does not make it appear probable that she 
will prove so,” Virginie said, in that musical 
tone that never failed to impress a stranger; 
that to Mabel seemed more melodious every 
time she heard it. 

Mabel had not liked the expression of &t. 
Henry’s voice when he uttered his last words, 
It was not the mere words—it was that tone 
of polished gallantry which is acquired only 
by contact with society, and which is so often 
insincerity. She looked at his face as Vir- 
ginie spoke. It appeared that, though she 
must have spoken to him before, this was the 
first time he had really heard her voice. Ma- 
bel saw the look of indifference upon St. 
Henry’s face change to one of surprise, then 
to one of undisguised admiration. If he had 
not admired Virginie Raynal, Mabel . would 
have considered. him the most insensible and 
stupid of mortals. She saw that he admired 
her, and she felt a sensation of dissatisfaction 
that surprised her. St. Henry left the two 


. girls and brought Virginie’s horse. 
& 


“You must pardon me for depriving you of 
him even for so short atime,” he said, address- 
ing Virginie; “ but I didn’t think him exactly 
safe for you to mount while those boys were 
near. As they have gone, I shall permit you. 
Am I forgiven?” 

He smiled as he held his hand for her foot. 

“ Forgiven, for what? For ie me from 
@ fall?” 

‘“‘ No, for detaining you.” 

“ You have won the right to be Er 
Virginie replied. ° 

She was in the saddle, and was sceaneing 
the folds of her long skirt as she spoke. She 
turned and motioned for Mabel to join her. 


. Virginie pointed down the road—their com- 


paoy had sent a deputation in search of the 
two laggards. St. Henry had by this time 
mounted his horse. 

“T shall beg permission to accompany you 
wherever you were going,” he said, looking 
at Mabel. “I might possibly be of use; let me 
go with you in that capacity, if for nothing 
more.” 

Mabel looked toward the gentleman who 
was gallopping toward them. She said: 

“We shall be happy to have you join our 
party.” 

St. Henry’s face changed, he was visibly 
disappointed. 

“You were with a company then? In that 
case—good morning.” 

He turned his horse back and rode a few 
steps, then returned. 
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“ Miss Wynn, will you tell me where you 
are stopping, that I may call on you ?” 

Mabel was vexed that he was not going to 
join them. She replied to his question ina 
cold tone, and instantly rode forward. 

Malvern’s was the fashionable hotel ; it was 
not long after the return of the horseback 
party that all the ladies belonging to it dis- 
covered that there had been a new arrival 
during their absence. The name on the 
books was John St. Henry, and ten minutes 
after they knew his name they had canvassed 
his past life and future prospects. They con- 
gratulated each other on the fact that he was 
rich, that he lived tn New York, that if was 
quite positively known that he was not en- 
gaged. The only ladies at the hotel who did 
not enter into this conversation, were Mabel 
and Virginie, and they were the only persons 
who had seen him. They sat apart from the 
rest, Mabel with a book, Virginie looking 
from the window, and now and then smiling 
to herself at the talk she heard. Suddenly a 
voice spoke up in high treble: 

“Miss Raynal has some invincible Bayard 
about whom she is dreaming, or she would 
give her opinion on our new acquisition.” 

“ Give your opinion, Miss Raynal, I beg of 
you—I am very anxious to know it.” 

It was a man’s voice that spoke, and St. 
Henry rose from a chair in which he had been 
lounging, and stood by the open window just 


at Virginie’s aide. She had not seen him, 


because she had not looked out. 

“ Mr. St. Henry, ladies,” Virginie sald, with 
a sinile of malicious pleasure. Mabel laughed 
and dropped her book. That action of his 
was so like him, so impulsive and so boyish, 
that, unconsciously to herself she had laughed 
like the child of five years ago. St. Henry 
heard it and looked toward her, though he 
kept silent. 

Only one of the company had soffictent 
presence of mind to speak immediately. It 
was the same who had taunted Virginie with 
silence. 

“Miss Raynal’s chevalier was nearer than 
I had supposed,” said the sharp, self-possessed 
voice. 

The color mounted to Virginie’s brunette 
face, for she felt the eyes of the party upon 
her, and worst of all, the eyes of St. Henry. 
It was Mabel who came to her relief; she 
addressed some remark to the gentleman, 
upon which half the ladies had an opinion to 
give. 


The lion at Malvern’s that season, was un- 
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doubtedly the young man from New York; 
not entirely because he came with the pres- 
tige of wealth, but in a great measure owing 
to the attraction of his manner, the rare 
beanty and nobility of his face. © 

To Mabel’s eyes Virginie’s countenance 
had ever been an open book. Though un- 
translatable to many, the friend who loved 
her possessed the key to the interpretation of 
her thoughts, and as the days of that summer 
went by, Mabel knew that, whether con- 

-sciously or not, her friend had given the love 
of her life to St. Henry; and Mabel thought 
it very natural—and she was almost sure that 
love must be returned. The wealth of the 
heart of a woman with Virginie Raynal’s face 
could never be offered in vain. 

St. Henry’s face was not easily deciphered. 
With a frank, open expression, it still con- 
cealed his thoughts and revealed only his 
temperament. It seemed that he watched 
Mabel more than he talked with her. He was 
particularly on the alert when the son of her 
father’s friend came down from Boston for a 
day or two, as was very often the case. That 
young man said that he came to see the water, 
though he seemed to realize nothing but the 
presence of Miss Wynn. 

It was one of those days when young Mr. 
Grantley had come down “ to see the water,” 
and was apparently seeing it to his intense 
satisfaction, as he leaned over the piano, turn- 
ing the music for Mabel. They were alone 

-in the parlor, as St. Henry, who was on the 
piazza with Virginie and the rest of the com- 
‘pany, had ascertained by glancing through 
the low windows. He became uneasy—he 
rose from his seat by Virginie and walked up 
and down, complalning of the heat, of the 
wind, of the brightness with which the sun 
shone on the beach. It was much pleasanter 
and cooler in the parlors—who would volun- 
teer to accompany him there? In a mo- 
ment he entered the parlor with rather a tri- 
umphant air, followed by half a dozen ladies. 
Grantley turned abruptly from the piano 
Mabel looked round and ceased the murmur- 
ing of the keys. St. Henry approacted her, 
and said in a low voice: 

“Very unfortunate—but they would come 
in.” . 

Mabel Jowered her eyes and smiled, but she 
was provoked with him. 

Just then the door was flung open, and a 
little boy appeared in the door-way. He was 
the child of one.of the ladies, and he looked 
eagerly round for his.mother.. St. Henry was 
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standing back to the door. He had not seen 
the child, but at the first glance Mabel turned 
toward him her face seemed deluged, over- 
whelmed with astonishment and a strange 
kind of fear. Only for a moment—then her 
face resumed its natural look, only colder, 
almost unapproachable. St. Henry had seen 
that instantaneous change; he wheeled round 
suddenly, and looked to see what had caused 
it. 

The child at the door had a drum suspended 
from his neck, a tin sword in his hand, and a 
cap on his head. At the cap, St. Henry's eyes 
paused. It was a worn gray cap, much too 
large for the head on which it rested. He 
knew it instantly—it belonged to him; he 

could not find it when he had packed his 
" things to leave the farm house. At that mo- 
ment the boy saw his mother; he made a 
charge at her with drawn sword, crying as he 
sped across the carpet: 

“See what I’ve got on my head! I’ve been 


rummaging in the ladies’ rooms up stairs, but 


all I could find was this old cap. With a 
feather in it, itv’ll be just the thing.” 

There was a general movement among the 
ladies, each thinking of the raid that had been 
perpetrated in her sanctuary. The mother 
rose hastily; she “ was ashamed, confounded ! 
She had not dreamed her boy could do such 
a thing!” Then tarning to the child she 
said : 

“Where did yon get that cap? Tell me 
directly that I may return it.” 

The boy sulked at his defeat, but finally 
sid : 

“TI got it in Miss Mabel’sroom. She’ll give 
it to me, I know.” 

Before Mabel could speak, St. Henry ad- 
vanced to the child and said: 

“ He is confused and don’t know where he 
did get it. Give it to me, and I'll buy youa 
trumpet to go with the drum.” 


% 


The boy promptly delivered the cap, and 


was led off exultingly. 

The group at the far end of the room re- 
sumed their talk. Grantley had joined them, 
Mabel was alone at the piano. She saw St. 
Henry approaching her. With trembling 
precipitation she rdse to leave. She medi- 
tated an escape through the window to the 
piazza where Virginie had remained. She 
sank back in her seat—she looked helplessly 
at St. Henry who now stood by her; in that 
glance she saw that his eyes were luminous, 
burning with some deep emotion, that his 
cheeks were flushed as painfally as her own; 
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that his lips trembled with the words he could 
not utter. Even the fingers that held the cap, 
quivered with the feeling that had entire pos- 
session of him. He bent down and whispered: 

“ You have avoided me, you have tormented 
me; and yet it seems that you had not forgot- 
ten me. I demand that you give me an 
interview.” 

His breath was hot on her forehead; the 
passion in his tone penetrated to her soul. 
She felt herself too confused to speak, though 
she rallied her powers to attempt a reply. 
She could not so easily forget and forgive the 
aecidtnt that had revealed to this man how 
much,she had thought of him. There flashed 
through her mind the idea that he might 
never have spoken thus, had he not discov- 
ered that he might so easily dare to use those 
words. That thought, the most humiliating 
that can come to a woman, suddenly froze 
the softness of her eyes, it subdued the sweet 
curving of her lips. She looked up, and said 
with icy quietnesa: 

“You seem to exaggerate the interpreta- 
tion of that trifle.” She touched the cap 
with her floger. 

Mr. Grantley called to her from the other 
end of the room. She rese with an evident 
air of relief, inclined her head slightly toward 
her companion, and walked away. St. Henry 
stood where she had left him. Had that gay 
drawing-room receded and left him alone in 
a desert of horrors, he could not have been 
more astonished. or more utterly lonely and 
forsaken. The dream of his whole manhood 
darkened and departed, because the bright- 
ness of that dream consisted in the hope of 
the smile and love of Mabel Wynn ; and Mabel 
had just told him, with the calmness of in- 
difference, that he had exaggerated her in- 
terest. He cursed himself for being so unso- 
phisticated as to fancy a woman of fashion — 
could retain the heart that had blessed her 
when a child. He heard her voice in conver- 
sation—the low, amused laugh that was re- 
freshing to hear; It was not certainly the 
laugh of a fashionable lady. He walked to 
the door, being conscious of an effort to walk 
in his old erect, care-free manner; he was 
afraid he stooped with the weight suddenly 
put upon bim. 

In the days that followed, no one observed 
that St. Henry and Miss Wynn were not as 
cordial as usual to each other. There had 
never been a sufficient intimacy to become a 
subject.of..remark jeven (in watering-place 
gossip. It was Virginie only, that-imagined 
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she saw in Mabel’s manner a certain inde- 
scribable something that she could not an- 
alyze, and could not trace to its source. She 
was ignorant of the boy’s discovery, but she 
was too genuinely Mabel’s friend to try to 
learn what Mabel did not tell her. 


A fortnight later, one cloudless morning, 
Mr. Grantley came round from the Malvern. 


stables mounted on his own horse, and lead- 
ing a beautiful creature which Mr. Wynn had 
sent to his daughter the day before, by the 
willing Grantley. Mabel stood on the steps; 
there were several ladies with ber talking 
earnestly. As Grantley dismounted, Mabel 
said, amid a chorus of exclamations from her 
companions: 

“ My friends are charging us with selfish- 
ness, for intending to explore those rocky 
chasms alone. I promised them that they 
should have an invitation, and we would make 
up a party, as the rocks are not our exclusive 
property.” 

The young man could hardly conceal his 
vexation, but he cordially signified his assent, 
and giving the horses in charge of a groom, 
he came up to wait for the company. As 
Mabel turned to enter the house, she came 
upon St. Henry who was coming along the 
hall. Struck by the haggard paleness of his 
face, she paused involuntarily in her walk 
and said: 

“Are you ill?” 

““No; only fatigued. I was outin a boat 
all night. Is there a party going to ride, and 
can I go?. I’m to leave here to-morrow, and 
I'd like one more excursion before I go.” 

Mabel raised her eyes to reply more cor- 
dially than usual. On the stairs behind St. 
Henry she saw Virginie descending, ready 


for theride. Inexplicably to herself, that face 


and form of beauty stayed the words on her 
lips. She only said: | 

“T hope you will ride with us.” 

St. Henry bowed in silence, and walked 
away. 

The company started from the hotel in two 
detachments, and Mabel did not know wheth- 
er St. Henry was one of the riders. Virginie 
rode with Mr. Grantley and herself, to that 
gentleman’s secret annoyance, and to Mabel’s 
delight. 

The exhilaration and happiness of the ex- 
cursion had almost merged into the languor 
of weariness. They had roamed all day among 
the rocks, and rurally taken dinner in the 
shade of a cluster of pines. The two cavern- 
ous rocks they had intended to visit, were 


situated at more than a mile and a half die- 
tance from each other along the coast. It 


‘happened that the parties had not met since 


leaving the hotel in the morning. Now, as 
twilight was falling, Grantley proposed that 
the two ladies whom he escorted, should take 
the path which had been followed by the 
others, pass the group of rocks they had not 
explored; and so return by moonlight. 

Though she would gladly have gone back 
directly, Mabel assented to this plan. The 
moon sbone through .a mist of warm vapor. 
Though the breeze from the ocean was cool and 
invigorating, Mabel felt that unaccountable 
depression of spirits, that utter and dumb 
despair, which sometimes descends upon us, 
seemingly without cause. It was only with 
effort that she answered the remarks ad- 
dressed to her. The splash of the water, the 
sound of the fishermen’s voices, every noise 
struck wearily upon her ear, and made her 
shudder. The beacon in the distant light- 
house glowered like a red, evil eye—it was 
the eye of a monster, seen in a Uream. 

- Mabel rode nearer Virginie; she bent to- 
ward her and touched her hand. Virginie 
looked at her, and exclaimed in a whisper: 

-“ Mabel! What is it?” 

Mabel sighed drearily. “I don’t know; 
something dreadful; I can’t bear it.” 

Virginie pressed Mabel’s fingers. “I should 
think so,” she said; “your face is white, and 
your eyes, instead of being blue, are black— 
black and filled with horror. Tell me, let me . 
help you.” 

“I can’t tell you—I don’t know. Some 


‘dread thing encircles me. Virginie, your face 


gives me courage. I wish we were not on 
horseback, that I might hold your hand.” 

Virginie turned to the gentleman. 

“Mr. Grantley,” she said, “ will you oblige 
me by riding back to our noon encampment 
and bringing back my wateh—you remember 
I hung it on that largest pine. I have just 
missed it. We will wait for you here, we 
shall not be in the least afraid—shall we, 
Mabel ?” 

“Not atall.” Mabel turned her grateful 
face toward her friend. 

“It ie not a ruse,” Virginie sald; “I have 
left my watch, and fortunately remembered 
it at the right time.” 

Mr. Grantley was cantering back over the 
beach. Virginie came close to Mabel—* 
shadow had seemed to come to the wg 
of her_own. eyes, but, they were filled no 
tenderness as they looked into those of M 
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“This strange oppression is unworthy of 
me, I know,” Mabel said. “I never felt this 
mood before, but I can no more shake it off 
than I can prevent the sxy from bending above 
me.” 

Virginie smiled. “A premonition of ill- 
ness,” she said; “you will have a nervous 
headache to-morrow.” 

As the last word left her lips, a faint plash 
was heard in the direction of the rocks to- 
ward which they had been riding, and in- 
stantly followed the shrill piercing shrick of 
& woman. 

“ Let us go,” Mabel said, and the two girls 
sped over the sands. 

They rapidly neared the dark pile from 
whence they thought the sounds had cqme. 
Their horses stumbled now over the loose 
stones that began to be scattered over the 
beach. As they wound slowly and with diffi- 
culty over the rough way, a woman suddenly 
appeared on a point of rocks far above their 
heads. Her light garments looked white, 
her hands stretched toward them seemed 
pleading for help. Virginie could not repress 
a shudder, but Mabel was beyond shuddering 
—her nerves were steel, her heart numb with- 
inher. She checked her horge and cried to 
the woman to tell what had happened. 

“St. Henry was going down the chasm 
after my veil, and—O, dear!” 

The remainder was an inarticulate bewail- 


“And what ?” cried Mabel, sternly. 

“And he fell over the cliff!” 

Mabel breathed a little more freely. “ He 
can swim; he will swim round to the beach 
here,” she said. 

“ He can’t swim now,” moaned the woman, 
“his head hit against a projecting corner, he 
was stunned—he is dead by this time.” 

Mabel turned towatd Virginie. In those 
few words both had heard a doom of despair, 
for both loved the man who was gone. 

“We went by a boat on the beach—I can 
row,” Mabel said, and as she spoke; she urged 
her fiery horse to arun. Virginie followed, 
‘ her eyes fixed with painful intensity on the 
sheen the beacon cast on the water. 
could not take her gaze from it—it magnet- 
ized her, yet she was not conscious that she 
looked at it. 

Mabel reached the boat and leaped from 
her horse, in an instant Virginie was by her 
side—they dragged the little shallop down the 
beach to the water’s edge. It would hold 
only two, but the sea was calm, and Mabel 


-of the rocks. 


She. 
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would have ventured far more than she was 
doing now. She paused, and said: 

“ Can you row ?” 

“ Not nearly as well as you.” Jn that an- 
swer, Virginie renounced her hope of St. 
Henry’s love—her right to love him if he 
were dead now. 

“If you can,’ Mabel said, “it is as much 
your right to go as mine.” | 

“Virginie turned away her head. 

“Go!” she said. 

_ She watched Mabel’s skiff as it glided out 
across the sheen of light and into the shadow 
She had not known before, that 
Mabel knew her heart so well. She had not 
known what were Mabel’s thoughts of St. 
Henry. She sat down on the sand and waited 
for the return of the boat. The hours that 
glided by, were such that lived forever in her 
memory. She had never loved the sea-shore 
—ever after, it frightened and repulsed her, 
for it bore the ghost of these terrible hours. 

Mabel rowed swiftly, the light skiff bounded 
and glided. She knew the shore perfectly— 
she knew that the ledge of rocks toward which 
she rowed, ran down perpendicularly into the 
sea, and that there was no danger that her 
boat would come in contact with them. 

She felt a vague feeling of surprise that she 
was so calm. She gazed with steady eyes at 
the little strip of shadow where St. Henry 
had fallen—she was fast nearing it. She 
looked for that face floating silertly on the 
dark waters. She thought of him as fainted, 
insensible, but she dared not think of him as 
dead. 

Now she was in the shadow, the woman 
who had told her still haunted the rock, wild 
with apprehension that was almost despair. 
She had watched the boat through every 
inch of its progress. Now she shouted to 
Mabel, pointing to a shelf just below where 
she stood: 

“It was from there that he fell; then he 
floated out toward the edge of the shade.” 

A few more minutes of search, and, close 
under the further point of rock, Mabel saw 
the gleam of an upturned face. She reached 
it and laying down her oars, she bent forward 
and raised the head. Blood oozed slowly 
from the side of his temple; his eyes were 
closed, his hair flowed wet and heavy. It 
seemed the face of the dead. She saw that 
she could not raise him into the skiff while 
she was In that position. She took her scarf 
from her. neck and knotted it under his arms, 
then she rowed slowly to a little cove made 
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by the rock, where as the tide was going out, 
she knew her boat would get aground. There, 
she could get him into the boat without fear 
of upsetting it. Healthy and strong, thanks 
to her many years of country life, she suc- 
ceeded in her efforts, and the pale, senseless 
man lay in the bottom of the boat. Carefully 
she pushed out into clear water again, she 
rowed slowly back to the beach where she 
had left Virginie. There were several people 
there now, and two men were hauling a boat 
down the sands. They came eagerly to the 
water’s edge. Mabel silently gave up her 
charge. They lifted him to a carriage and? 
carried him to the hotel, and Mabel and Vir- 
ginie rode by the side of the carriage. It was 
a silent party that returned. 

Mercifully God smiled upon Mabel, for 
Jobn St. Henry lived. In the first return of 
consciousness, before he knew who had saved 
him, he sent for Mabel. His life seemed leav- 
ing him, so uncertain were the beats of that 
tired heart. She leaned over him, trembling 
with the re-action of her excitement. 

“Grant me one favor,” he said, “that if I 
die I may carry the remembrance of it with 
me. However I may have exaggerated your 
sentiments for me, you must know that I love 
you. Let me say it to you—I love you.” His 
voice was faint, but still with a tinge of eager- 
ness. . 

Mabel’s face glowed, not with color, but 
with emotion. She murmured sweetly in his 
ear: 

“Live, John. ItisI whotell youso. Live 
for me.” 

Could he refuse to obey her ? 
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CHECKING PERSFIRATION. 

A merchant, in “lending a hand” on board 
of one of his ships on a windy day, found 
himself, at the end of an hour and a half, 
pretty well exhausted and perspiring freely. 
He sat down to rest. The cool wind from 
the sea was delightful, and, engaging in con- 
versation, time passed faster than he was 
aware of. In attempting to rise he found 
he was unable to do so without assistance. 
He was taken home and put to bed, where he 
remained for two years; and for a long time 
afterwards could only hobble about with the 
aid of a crutch. Less exposures than this 
have, in constitutions not so vigorous, result- 
e@in inflammation of the lungs, “ pneumo- 
nia,” ending in death in less than a week, or 
causing tedious rheumatisms, to be a source 
of torture for a lifetime. Multitudes of lives 
would be saved every year, and an Iincalcu- 
lable amount of human suffering would be 
prevented, if parents would begin to explain 
to their children, at the age of three or four 
years, the danger which attends cooling off 
too quickly after. exercise, and the impor- 
tance of not standing atill after exercise, or 
work, or play, or of aie, expoeed to a 
wind, or of sitting at an open window or door, 
or of pulling off any garment, even the hator 
bonnet, while in a heat. It should be re- 
membered by all that a cold never comes 
without a cause, and that, in four times out 
of five, it is the result of leaving off exercise 
too suddenly, or of remaining still in the 
wind, or in a cooler atmosphere than that in 
which the exercise had been taken. 
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THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 





~ BY MRS. BR. T. ELDREDGE. 





Tis not in the ocean's briny deep, | 

Where mermaids’ songs lull the waves asleep; 
Not there, not there would I seek for my home, 
To float o’er the bounding wavelets alone; 

The waters would drink all the tears that I shed, 
Then dance on their way as my bright hopes fled. 


"Tis not in the forest, where pale flowers bloom, 
Where tall trees tinge e’en sunlight with gloom; 
*T were better to float as the birds of the sea, 
Than linger where sunlight had ceased to be: 
For I know that my wayward heart would rebel, 
If closed from the sunbeams it loves so well. 


Tis not near the fondly-loved home of my birth, 
Though the spot seems fairer than any on earth; 
There autumn’s wind, with a plaintive sigh, 
Bids the flowers that I cherish most to die! 

My home is no castle in the air, 

That rises high when the wind blows fair. 


"Tis far beyond the star-gemmed sky, 

A thin veil shrouds its charms from the eye; 
Still angel forms are hovering near, 

My saddest, loneliest-hours to cheer! 


-O, when my longing spirit is:free, 


The home of my choice will be ready for me! 
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JULIA AND OLIVE: 
—OR,— 
FRAN K’S EXPECTATIONS. 





BY FBEDERIC H. MARION. 





THe fields were sallow in the November 
weather. The maple woods had been aflame 
with their autumn glow, but the late fall rains 
had seemed to beat out the fire; the woods 
and fields looked alike dingy and sodden to 
Frank Lushington, as he came “ across lots” 
from the railroad station to his home. The 
wind was raw and chilly, and beat in gusts ig 


his face, so that he involuntarily bent his head 


and shrogged his shoulders. 

“How comfortable mother’s sitting-room 
fire will be” he muttered, as drops of rain 
began to fall. 

At length he came in sight of the house—a 
stone cottage of chocolate brown, set in a 
little round valley, at the foot of a high, steep 
hill The estate was green with Scotch firs, 
looking like an oasis in the surrounding 
stretch of desolate, desert grayness. 

The sight accelerated his pace. His fur 
cap was pulled down to his eyes, and the col- 
lar of his coat turned up to his ears. He had 
aclumsy, muffled look, in spite of his energetic 
strides, as he came over the stubbled ground 
jast below the garden. Suddenly looking up, 
he caught sight of a face at the parlor window. 
Instantly he desisted from his ungraceful 
haste, and approached the house {n-a more 
dignifed manner. The face was very hair, 
and—Fraok Lushington was young. ; 

“Who can it be?” he muttered. “Mother 
must have company. What pink cheeks! and 
gold hair.” 

The next moment he saw his mother’s face 
at the hall windows Bounding up the steps, 
be passed under the porch, cumbered with 
dry vines, and cJasped his mother in his arms 
at the open door. 

“My dear, dear boy! Why, how wet you 
are, Frank! Go and change your clothes 
immediately—I did not know that !t rained— 
and then come into the parlor. I have 
company.” 

“Whom, mother ?” 

“Your Aunt Lucy, and two young ladies 
who are to spend the winter with her; very 
pretty young ladies, Frank—the Misses 
Rome.” 


Frank took the hall stairs at three leaps, 
bursting into his familiar old room, joyously. 
He had been abeent from home seven months. 

Half an hour later he entered the parlor. 
His aunt shook hands with him warmly, and 
introduced him to the young ladies. He sat 
down quietly, but his heart was in a tumult. 
He was in love with Julia Rome. 

He had seen her twice before—first on 
commencement day at college, two years 
before—then she had thrown him a boquet of 
amaryllis and roses. Later, at a concert in 
New York, where she had been pointed out 
to him as a beauty. In leaving the hall, he 
had stepped upon the hem of her dress, acci- 


dentally, and had begged pardon, and she had 


granted it, sweetly. She was absorbingly 
beautiful; he had dreamed of her face more 
than he knew, until she gave him her exquis- 
ite hand that day in his mother’s parlor. Then 


-he knew that he had been greatly in love 


with her for a long time, and was now more 
90 than ever. 

She sat upon a tabouret by the grate, her 
soft cheeks crimsoned by the warmth of the 
fire, her dark lashes cast down above some 
white meshed work she held in her delicate, 
sparkling hands, the skirt of her wine-dark 
cashmere dress lying in folds upon the fair 
Wilton carpet. Her sister sat by the window. 
She was younger and fairer, and it was her 
face which Frank had eeen as he approached 
the house. They called her Olive. 

Mrs. Lucy Rogers and the Misses Rome 
were to remain a week. Frank was bewil- 
dered. A week with Julia Rome in the par- 
lor, hall, and garden; at table, and by the 
evening fireside! The thought was bliss. 
When he found an opportunity to talk with 
her, he found her low replies as charming as 
he might have expected such lips to utter. 
He dreamed of her eyes all night. 

He arose the next morning with a sensa- 
tion of irrepressible joy. His toilet was made 
in an obsolete state of mind—the finishing 
touches put on anxiously in sudden awaken- 
ing to his presence in the flesh. He was per- 
vaded by, one acute ideasthat Miss Julia 
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Rome was in the house. He finally rushed 
down to meet her. 

She was in the breakfast room, attired ina a 
charming wrapper of maroon thibet, her dark 
hair rolled back from her fair temples and 
fastened by a little golden comb. She was 
feeding the canary. 

“ Good motning,” said she. “ Your bigd 
eats sugar very nicely.” 

“J should thiuk he might, from your fin- 
gers,” answered Frank, and forthwith plunged 
into his love-making. He was fully deter- 
mined to win Julia Rome, or go out to the 
elms and hang himself. And Julia Rome— 
was of the race of sirens who tempted Ulys- 
ses’s crew. Her voice drained his heart every 
time she spoke—the light of her eyes was like 
champagne in his brain. He was utterly be- 
witcbed and bewiled by her beauty, and upon 


the following day an opportunity to prove his - 


devotion occurred. 

The young folks went to drive that after- 
noon—Julia, in a captivating little plumed 
hat. Olive wore a hat, also, but to Frank it 
was noways £0 pretty, coquettish, and irresist- 
ibly charming as was the hat-of Julia. Then 
she had a soit gray dress, full of magnetic 
thrills, and a dainty, tasselled, hooded cloak, 
of black velvet. Puor Frank! 

There were four of them in the comfort- 
able, old-fashioned carryall—Frank and Julia, 
Frank’s cousin Will Gilman, and Olive. 

By-and-by they came to a knoll, the side of 
which was excavated, and below the excava- 
tion, near a sheet of water, were some lovely 
blue flowers. Olive spied them first. 

“O, Mr. Gilman!” she cried, “can’t you 
get them ?” 

“I don’t see how I can, without breaking 
my neck,” observed Will, peering out of the 
side of the carriage down the embankment. 

“ They look like gentians,” said Julia. “O, 
I wish I had them!” — 

Instantly Frank was out of the carriage, 
ad over the edge of the steep. Involuntarily 
Julia uttered a little cry of alarm. This was 
fuel to his desire to serve her, and to prepos- 
sess her in his favor. Down the bank he 
went, springing headlong from one foothold 
to another, and preserving his balance by 
grasping the roots and shrubs which grew on 
the side of the hill. They watched him breaths 
lessly. Down, down he went; the flowers 
were but a rod below him, when a bush to 
which he was clinging gave way, and with 
a convulsive motion to save himself, he went 
headlong down the bank into the water. 


The girls uttered a chorus of shrieks, but 
‘instantly he was seen to strike out for the 
shore. He gained it. Dripping and bruised, 
he gathered the flowers, and came toiling up 
the path around the knoll to the carriage. 

“ Why did you do so?” asked Julia, with 
eloquent, reproachful sweetness, as she re- 
ceived them. 

“They should be forget-me-nots,” said Will, 
laughing. 

Frank was wet and lame, but he rode home 
very happy. Julia had covertly put the 
flowers to her lips. | 


PART II. 


The next day, Judge Lushington, Frank’s 
uncle, came from Cairo. Of this uncle it was 
generally known that the young man had 
‘ great expectations.” They were his only 
prospects, and of such magnitude that hg had 
been bred to no profession, though four-and- 
twenty. 

' As yet Judge Lushington had seen but 
little of his deceased brother’s son. He had 
come now to make a trial visit, as it was 
tacitly understood by Mrs. Lushington. Of 
course she was anxious that her son should 
please her wealthy brother-id-law, and Frank 
was, as certainly, desirous of doing so. 

~ The aext day after bis arrival, he proceeded 
to Frank’s chamber door, with the intention 
of testing his nephew’s business capacity. 
The young man sprang up, tossed his cigar 
into the grate, threw open the window, and 
flung “Christie Johnstone” under the bed, 

before he opened the door. 

“ Frank,” said the old gentleman, “ are you 
- leisure ?” 

“ Quite, sir.” 

“Then just cast up these accounts for me, 
and balance the books. It’s about two hours’ 
work, but it’s a matter I can’t trust to every- 
body, and you wont be sorry if you do it well.” 

“J will do it with pleasure,” answered 
Frank, receiving two small ledgers. His 
uncle then retired. 

It was five o’clock In the afternoon when he 
eet at his task. Julia had a headache, and 
had retired to her chamber, whereupon he 
had sought, his. There was every prospect of 
his working contentedly until six o’clock, 
when he commenced. 

But “ manifest destiny” had decreed other- 
wise. He had run over but a few columns 
when there came a tap at his door. He rose 
and opened it. There stood Olive. 


JULIA AND OLIVE. 


“Julia sent me for her viniagrette,” said 
she, smiling. “She says you have it.” 

He blushed up to his eyes, and produced 
the silvered toy from a breast pocket. Olive 
went away. He worked steadily for ten min- 
utes longer; then came the summons to tea. 
By this time it had got quite dark. He lighted 
a lamp, and leaving it upon the table, descend- 
ed the stairs. 

In the hall he met Julia, very pale and 
pretty. The reader will not be surprised to 
learn that he stopped to speak to her. She 
stood encircled by his arm, and her soft, white 
hand was growing very rosy beneath certain 
passionate kisses, when there was the sound 
of a door being suddenly burst open, followed 
by the smell of smoke, and a luety cry of 
“fire,” in the voice of Judge Lushington. 
Frank relinquished the willowy form, and 
sprang up the stairs. His table of books and 
papers was all ablaze, and the judge was 
emptying the contents of the wash pitcher 
upon it. Frank caught up the rug and flung 
over it, and in a moment the flames were 
extinguished. 

‘What does this mean? My ledgers, sir!” 
exclaimed Judge Lushington. “They are 
totally destroyed, and no proof to show for 
five thousand dollars! What have you to 
say, sir, to excuse such culpable carelessness 
as leaving a light among a table of papers. 
It’s a trick you will never serve me again, 
young man! No, sir, never!” And the indig- 
nant gentleman stalked out of the room, past 
the distressed mother of poor Frank. 

“ Frank, Frank, what does it mean?” she 
cried. “ How did it happen ?” 

“J suppose it was careless, mother. I left 
the lamp burning on the table, among the 
. papers he gave me to work on. I suppose a 
- spark fell among them.” : 

“0, my eon, your prospects are ruined !” 

Poor Frank turned ruefully away to meet 
Julia Rome’s attentive face. All the house- 
hold were gathered at the door. 

The next morning Judge Lushington took 
himself off, in forbidding silence. His sister- 
- in-law had tried to palliate the matter, but he 
turned upon her in indignation. —__ 

“Straws show which way the wind blows, 
madam! If your son had had any caution or 
judgment, the accident would not have hap- 
pened. A young man of his stamp will never 
be of any use to me, and I may add that I 
shall be of no use tohim. Good morning, 
Mrs. Lushington !” 7 

So Frank lost his “ great expectations.” 
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Tt was a serious matter. Even the smiles 
of Julia Rome could not atone for the loss of 
a hundred thousand dollar fortune, and if 
Frank had not been very much affected by . 
the catastrophe, he would have perceived that 
the smiles were fewer and less gracious. But 
the week of the visitors’ stay had already 
gone, and they were preparing to return to 
New York. This circumstance startled Frank. 
He went to find Julia when he heard of it. 
She was alone in the parlor. 

“They say you are going away, to-morrow,” 
said he, taking an ottoman at her feet. 

“Yes, we go to-morrow,” she answered, 
regally tossing back her curls. ©® 

“Will you promise me something before 
you go?” | 

“ What, pray ?” 

“To wear this,” taking a ring from his 
finger. 

“Mr. Lushington,” said she, haughtily, 
“you surprise me, greatly. Is it possible you 
have misunderstood my little flirtation ?” 

“Flirtation?” flashed forth Frank, spring- 
ing to his feet, 

“You surely thought my words and ways 
meant nothing else?” she asked, with well- 
affected astonishment. 

“J thought, in error, that you had a heart!” 
he exclaimed, bitterly. 

“TJ have none for you, at least,” she replied, 
as stingingly, turning haughtily away from 
him. He stood trembling with silent passion 
for a moment—then turned and left the room. 

It took him all the dark, lonely, harassing 
night to comprehend Julia Rome’s utter hol- 
lowness. She had thought him hts uncle’s 
heir when she encouraged him. Now she 
boldly sustained her perjury as a flirtation. 
She was utterly false and bad. 

It was a bitter, dismal time to Frank. He 
had never known extreme happiness or ex- 
treme misery until within the past fortnight, 
and his experience was sharp. In fact, it was 
the crisis of his life, proving the stuff of which 
he was made; but that he did not realize for 
long years afterwards. 


. PART III. 


A very comfortable lawyer’s office. Close 
gpeten somewhat barred out the sound of 

e pelting rain, and the atmosphere and ap- 
pearance of the place was very cosy. There 
were maps, pictures, desks, tables, covered 
with green baize, leather-seated arm-chairs 
and stools. With one_ exception, the seats 
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were unoccupied. This exception was Frank 
Lushington, owner of the office, who sat near 
the register, under the gaslight, his leg flung 
over the arm of his chair, and a heavy folio 
open upon his knee. 

He was engaged in assuring himself of evi- 
dence upon several nice points of a criminal 
case he was engaged to plead. It was after 
office hours; his clerks were dismissed, but 
he still lingered; he was intently engaged. 
There came a light rap at the door. 

“Come in!” he called, raising his head. 

The command was not immediately obeyed, 
and as he waited an instant, in expectation, 
the gaslight shone full in his face. 

He was nearly thirty years old, and his face 
had lost its boyish bloom which made him so 
handsome in Julia Rome’s eyes; but therc 
was something in that face fur better than 
bloom. It was lofty and resolute. One might 
travel many days and not find so firm and 
pure a face. The eyes told experience and 
judgment—they were singularly comprehen- 
sive; and the thin cheek spoke of toil; but 
there was peace in the expression of the mo- 
bile, firmly-closed mouth. The couatenance 
was strikingly reliable. 

“Come in!” he called again. 

The door opened slowly, and a slender, 
female figure appeared. The lady was dressed 
in black, and threw up her veil, disclosing a 
very fuir and beautiful face. She might have 
been twenty years old. Frank Lushington 
arose instantly. 

“ This is a lawyer’s office?” said the young 
lady. 

-“Tt is. Will you be seated, madam ?” 

Lushington wheeled forward a chair. She 
leaned her hand upon it, but remained 
standing. 

“TI merely wish to make a request. Have 
you copying to be done ?” 

“Some. I have a clerk for that purpose.” 

“And he requires no assistance? I beg 
pardon; I want such work to do.” 

There was something in her manner which 
interested Lushington. 

« “J do not know,” he began, slowly. “Are 
you accustomed to writing ?” 

“Tolerably.” 

“Wilf you let me see your penmanship ?” 
and he pushed writing materials towards 
upon the table. She rapidly wrote a 
lines, copying from a book which lay open, 
and signed her name: Olive Rome. 

Lushington changed color as he read it. 
Evidently she did not recognize him. He re- 
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sumed his questioning—more interested than 
ever. 

“Do you wish to take the work home, or 
do it at the office?” 

“As is most convenient for my employer.”’ 

The prompt answers, the youthful, sweet 
face, the mourning garments, wet with rain, 
were having a powerful effect upon Lushing- 
ton. He meant to give her work, if he hired 
the copying for her todo. He was uneasy 
that she did not know him, yet he felt as if he 
might distress her, if he made himself known. 
Olive Rome looking for work on a stormy 
winter evening! Why, she had been reared 
more delicately than he himself had been. 
What did it mean? The child! what slight, 
white hands she had! ungloved, too! And 
the black bonnet, and the gold hair, all put — 
back out of its curl. Yet what frank, resolute 
eyes | 

“If you will give me your address,” said he, 
“J will corms and jet you know to- 
morrow.” 

She wrote below the name an obscure street, 
some two miles distant, with the number of | 
the house. Then Lushington gave her the 
otlice card—“ Lushington and Reynolds,” and 
she read it attentively, but with no expression 
of recognition. Finally she went out. 

Frank Lushington {instantly threw on his 
water-proof cloak, and followed her. She was 
barely in sfZht when he passed out at the 
street door. It rained, and she had no um- 
brella. It was shocking; she had two miles 
to walk. A hundred impulses seized upon 
him—to call a hack for her, to give her some 
car tickets, to stop her until he could get an 
umbrella; to take her up in his arms and 
carry her, was his last thought, as he saw how 
tiny she was in the crowd. Yet her little, 
fleet footsteps drew him on, without his stop- 
ping or overtaking her. On, on she went, 
under the pelting rain, and he followed after. 

The crowd grew thinner, the street grew 
wider. They had walked a mile, when sud- 
denly he saw her slip on the muddy pavement, 
and fall. Instantly he was beside her, and had 
lifted her from the ground. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked, and was imme- 
diately reminded of his strange position by 
her startled glance at his face. He knew that 
he must make himself known. 

“JT am Frank Lushington,” he said. “ Don’t 
you know me? Five years ago you visited 
at my mother’s home, at Bloomingdale, with 
your sister. Don’t you recollect ?” 

“ Yes,” ehe said, slowly, after a moment. 


TO SEA AGAIN. 


“I beg your pardon, but I followed you 
to-night, in fear that something might happen 
to you—it is such a long, ionely walk. Will 
you allow me to accompany you now—and 
will you take my arm ?” 

After a moment’s hesitation she took his 
arm; he saw she was wet from head to foot. 

“Tt rains so,” said he, hesitating. “Will 
you not take a car?” | 

“No. It is not much further,” she replied. 
“My clothes are too wet to enter a car.” 

He said no more. It was his own choice 
that he shared that uncomfortable walk. Yet, 
somehow, he did not realize that it was so 
very disagreeable. He could just see the fair, 
lovely face by the murky light. At last they 
stopped before the door of a tenement in a 
brick block. 

“Here is my home,” safd she, stepping into 
the doorway. “I am sorry you should come 
#0 far in the rain.” 

“Tt is as far for you.” 

“But I was obliged tocome. You must 
pardon me, that I cannot ask you in to warm 
yourself, before you return; but my mother 
did not know that I came out in the storm. 
She is sick, and I left her asleep. I must go 
in unknown to her. You understand? You 
will excuse me? I thank you with all my 
heart, for your kindness!” 

Lushington’s heart swelled. He took her 
hand. She was shivering, but the little hand 
was burning hot, and he thought she cringed 
as he pressed it. 

“Your hand is burning. Child, you will 
have a fever!” 

“It is only the pain,” she answered. “I 
think I sprained it when I fell. It is very 
painful.” 
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She opened the door. 

“Good night; and thank you again.” 

Good night,” he answered, reluctantly. 
“ How dreadful!” he murmured, as he walked 
back to his office. “That delicate child! 
Heavens! is there no one to keep her from 
such situations?” For he had delicately re- 
frained from questioning her regarding her 
circumstances. They were too evidently a 
painful subject. 

The next forenoon he returned and knocked 
at the door. Olive Rome opened it. 

“Please come in,” she said. 

He entered a sort of living-room, carpeted, 
neat, but sparely furnished. A very sweet- 
faced old lady sat in a rocker before the fire. 
Olive had apparently risen from some sewing 
work by the window, but she evidently could 
have been doing nothing but directing a little 
girl who sat there, for her hand was bandaged 
in a handkerchief. He had come to engage 
her services at copying, and to explain the 
terms, he sald; but as he sat by the window 
with Olive, talking in a low tone, and the old 
lady was engrossed by the child, Olive sud- 
denly started and blushed, as if the terms 
were somehow unexpected. 

Well, it turned out that Julia had married 
a dissolute roue, and died in Paris, sending 
her child home to be taken care of—soon after 
which the family became very poor. The 
mother fell fll, and Olive was the only de- 
pendence. She had suffered everything, but 
was yet brave and cheerful. Deliverance 
came at last, when she married Frank Lush- 
ington, a month after their meeting. It was 
very sudden, but Frank’s face was his se- 
curity. They were very happy. 





TO SEA si bal aaa 





BY J. F. BBUNE. 





Off once more, off once more, 
O’er the briny sea; 

Though cherished friends we leave on shore 
The ocean wave for me. 

However hard it is to part, 
The joy to meet again— 

Although the bitter tear may start— 
Repays for all the pain. 


Joy to me, joy to me, 
To hoist the snowy sail, 

And o’er the surging billows free, — 
To breast the rising gale. 


If but our ship is staunch and trim, 
Our hearts but true and brave, 

And hope and.-faith are strong within, 
God's hand is there to save. 


Flowing breeze, freshening wind, 
Waft us o’er the main! 


rd Although we leave dear friends behind, 


We'll soon be back again, 

To fondly meet and kindly greet— 
Then off once more to roam; 

Until this heart shall cease to beat, 
The ocean is my home. P 
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THE OUTLAW AND THE GENERAL. 


A ROMANTIC TALE OF SPAIN. 





BY WALTER CHESTER. 





It was a wild scene in the depths of the 
Pyrenees, where the foot of man had seldom 
trod. Tremendous crags, and overhanging 
rocks, bearing aloft from their flinty and 
almost soilless: backs a sickly and stunted 
shrubbery; huge ravines, in whose gloomy 
and frightful recesees the searching rays of 
the mid-day sun had never penetrated, and 
still loftier peaks whose hoary brows. wore 


crowns on which the hand of eternal Winter | 


had set his gleaming seal, all bespoke it a spot 
where the genius of desolation had made 
his home, and reigned supreme, the lord of 
all. ' 

The thunder peals among the mountain 
peaks, the winds howl through the dark ra- 
vines and passes, the rain falls in drenching 
torrents, and the forked lightnings gleam 
through the blackness of the midnight sky. 
The storm king has mustered all his legions, 
and with night-black pinions has descended 
amid the wild scenery of the Pyrenees! 
Look! As the lightning’s rays gleam on the 
rocks and horrid crags, the mouth of a cav- 
ern is discerned yawning like the maw of 
some terrible monster eager to devour man- 
kind! Look again. Inthe entrance of that 
fearful cavern, stands the figure of a man of 
Herculean proportions, who gazes out into the 
storm with an angry.frown upon his brow, and 
as the red lightnings gleam for a moment with 
an infernal glare upon his features, and reveal 
their outlines, and then leave them again in 
pitchy darkness, one well might deem him the 
. weird spirit of the mountains, or the demon of 
the howling tempest, who held the whirl winds 
in his grasp. 

His dress is the wild but picturesque garb of 
a bandit, a loose frock and trousers of fine 
black silk velvet studded profusely with 
golden ornaments, and worn with a reckless 
ease and nonchalance betokening the charac- 
ter and occupation of the wearer. . Upon his 
head js set a black cloth cap, surmounted 
a white ostrich plume, which droops gract- 
fully below his shoulders, and on his feet are 


heavy sandals strapped with thongs of gilded ; 


leather. 
iy This is a fearful night,” muttered the huge 


brigand, as he gazed witha look of impatience 
out into the driving night storm, and the blind- 
ing flashes of lightning every now and then 
glared upon his face. “I fear much that Lo- 
renzo will not accomplish the task he was 
sent to perform. And yet, I have calculated 
much upon his success. My spy could not 
have been mistaken when he informed me 
that the man Iso much want was about start- 
ing on a journey, and that his route would 
lead him in theimmediate neighborhood of 
these mountains. Could I but once get him 
in my power, 1 would take a terrible ven- 


-“geance upon him. As it is, I suppose the 


storm will delay him upon the road, and that 
Lorenzo will return as empty-handed as he 
went. Ill away, and trust to time.” 

And the gigantic bandit slowly retreated 
within the cavern, whither we will follow him, 
and watch his movements. It was a huge 
cave, penetrating to a great distance into the 
bowels of the Pyrenees, and ended in a large 
castle built of flinty granite, and displaying 
considerable skill in architectural embellish- 
ments. This castle was a complete subterra- 
nean fortress, and from many an open port hole 
protruded the frowning muzzles of ponderous 
cannon, completely commanding the entrance 
of the cavern, like the guns at the point of a 
barricade commanding the entire street in 
which they are planted. The entrance to this 


cavern was hidden at will bya huge door 


painted in such a manner as to exactly re- 
semble a vast rock, and would be likely to 
deceive the eye of the casual passer-by, and 
unless it were closely examined it would have‘ 
been extremely difficult to have told it from 
the jagged crags by which it was surrounded. 
Above this large door or gate, which was 
always kept barred by immense bolts of iron, 
a tremendous gong was suspended, attached 
to which was a cord, leading to a secret place 
unknown to every one save those of the 
fraternity, and when any of the brotherhood 
desired to enter they had but to pull the rope, 
when instantly the great gong sounded with 
almost deafening reverberations, and the gate 
was at once opened by one of the brigands 
stationed there for.that purpose. 
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Slowly did the bandit, who has already been 
introduced to the reader, stalk along the cav- 
ern until he came to the doorway of the 
subterranean castle, when pullinga bell knob, 
a bel: was heard within, and in an instant the 
door flew open, and the brigand entered. 


It was a room of immense dimensions, dis- 
playing architectural skill to a great degree. 
Large columns of the Doric order supported 
a lofty roof inlaid with glittering ornaments 
representing scenes of daring emblematic of 
the brigand’s pursuit, and in fixed racks on 
each of the walls of the vast and splendid 
apartment, were arranged weapons of almost 
every kind, and Kept as bright as burnished 
silver. Through the centre of the room ran 
a long table of mahogany, and on this occa- 
sion it was loaded with every delicacy which 
might tend to gratify the palate of an epicure, 
or reconcile a rude outlaw to the life of crime. 
From many a crystal goblet glittered the rosy 
wine, and in inany a huge dish was piled the 
fiesh of the mountain deer, and the fruits of a 
sunnier clime. 

But, seated at that sumptuous board, were 
a band of rude outlaws, who but little com- 
pared with the luxury by which they were sur- 
rounded. Sometwoor three hundred bronzed 
and toughened mountain robbers, hardened 
by a life of danger, toil and crime, each wear- 
ing upon his rugged features a mirror of the 
evil passions that lurked within his heart 
below, were ranged in long rows the whole 
length of the polished table, carousing, and 
enjoying the intervals of leisure from a more 
dangerous and active pursuit, in gormandiz- 
ing, and relating stories of by-gone days. 
They were dressed in garments similar in 
appearance to those worn by their leader, 
who has already been described, but of a 
coarser material, and the white ostrich plume 
which depended from the cap of the chief, 
was wanting in those of his followers, for that 
was an insignia of command. 

“Come, Fernando,” cried a flerce and rug- 
ged member of the band to a youthful looking 
brother seated at the lower end of the table, 
“give us a song, my boy! The storm is 
raging without, why shouldn’t we be merry 
within ?” 

“Well, what shall it be?” inquired the cth- 
er, in avoice as low and soft as thatof a 
woman. 

“O, anything to drive along the cursed weary 
hours. Suppose you give us the Andalusian 
Lady?” .- 

“ Yes, let’s hear the Andalusian Lady,”.said 
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the gigantic leader of the band, coming for- 
ward and planting himself in negligent atti- 
tude, with his arms thrust up to the elbow in 
the pockets of his outside garments; “ let's 
hear the song, and give it to us in a high key 
too, so that we may not hear the tempest’s 
notes, which is so wont to make us gloomy.” 

The youthful bandit, in obedience to the 
command of his chief, stepped to the wall of 
the apartment against which hung his guitar, 
and having tuned it, he played a soft and 
gentle prelude, and then in plaintive tones. 
broke into the following song: 


Comrades listen—near Gibraltar 
Dwelt an Andalusian maid— 
Fair was she in form and feature, 
As the flowers mid which she played: 


Gentle was the lady Inez 
As the fawn in meadow green, 
Aod her smile was full of gladness,. 
And her cheeks were red [ ween. 


But th temper came and caught her, 
Stole her gentle heart away; 

And the gorgeous hopes he brought her, 
Soon were doomed to know decay. 


Now she roams in gloom and sadness, 

’ On her brow is seen a shade; 

Gone is peace, and hope and gladness, 
_From the Andalusian maid. 


Crash! a reverberating din  resounds 
through the immense cavern, and the song 
is interrupted, for the brigands all rise to 
their feet and listen. Again the crash! 

“ Tis but the old gong at the gateway,” 
said the chief.. “Lorenzo has probably re- 
turned, and is seeking anentrance. Go,some 
of you, and open the gate, but be careful and 
guard the entrance well, until you are satis- 
fied that it is notan enemy that seeks admit- 
tance.” 

Forty or fifty of the bandits at once took 
their departure, to execute the will of their 
leader, and in a short time the huge gate was 
thrown open, and after a little reconnoitering 
those outside were permitted to enter. 

They proved to be a strong body of the fra- 
ternity who had been absent upon an expedi- 
tion, and had just returned, bearing with them 
two prisoners. They were all drenched to the 
skin by the storm which had been descending 
inpall fury for several hours, and their leader 
looked as though he had seen hard servica 

“Well, Lorenzo,” said the chief, coming to 
meet the party, “I had begun to despair of 
your return, and to fear that something had be- 
fallen you. Where have you been ?” 
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“ Why, you see, Velasca, I was overtaken by 
the storm, and lost myself in the fastnesses of 
the mountains. But I have come out all right 
at last, and what is more, I have brought youa 
couple of birds here for your cage that I think 
will please you. Look at them, and tell me 
what you think of them.” 

The brigand chief did look, and well he 
might look, for two more distinguished look- 
ing prisoners had never fallen into his power. 
The one was a young man, who, to judge 
from. his appearance, could not have seen 
more than five-and-thirty years, and who bore 
upon his features the unmistakeable stamp of 
gentility and noble birth. His garments, 
though drenched and completely saturated by 
the storm, were of the finest material, and 
fitted his well moulded form with elegance 
and neatness, and by his side he bore a Toledo 
rapier of exquisite polish and finish, while 
upon the fore finger of his left hand glittered 
a large signet ring, which, however, he seemed 
anxious to conceal from the prying eyes of 
the bandits. The other was a young girl, very 
beautiful, and dressed in rich garments, indi- 
cating that she belonged at least to a wealthy 
family, and that by some strange vicissitude 
of fortune she had been thrown into the pow- 
er of the brigands. Still ner full black eyes 
did not quail before the stern glances that 
were bent upon her; and as the chief ad- 
dressed her, and informed her that she was to 
be immured in a prison until it suited his will 
and pleasure to set her free, she did not shrink 
trembling away, but bore herself with dignity. 

By the order of Velasca, the two prisoners 
were placed in separate cells, but adjoining 
each other, and having been locked in, they 
were left to their own reflections. 

No sooner was the door of her prison closed 
upon her, than the young girl whom we shall 
call Evadne, took from her pocket a vial con- 
taining a quantity of nitric acid, and at once 
applied some of the liquid to the iron clasp in 
which the bolt of the lock went, and had the 
satisfaction in a short time of beholding it 
crumbling away before the powerful influence 
of the acid, and leaving the door in sucha 
condition that it could be readily opened 
when occasion required. 

“ How fortunate,” cried she, as she drew 
the door slightly ajar, and peeped out into the 
vast banqueting hall, which was now deserted, 
the bandits having retired to a drunken and 
unbroken slumber; “how fortunate that I 
happened to have this little vial with me when 
captured by the ruffiansg If I mistake not, it 
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will now be the means of restoring me to 
freedom. But what will my freedom avail me, 
if I leave behind me my fellow-prisoner? I 
cannot leave him here to perish, for I cannot 
help thinking he is a man of much conse- 
quence; at any rate, I am determined to save 
him if I can.” 

Noiseless as a spectre did the young maiden 
steal from her prison, and grope her way along 
the deserted apartment towards the door 
through a crevice of which she caught the 
glimmering of a taper. This light came from 
the room of the brigand chieftain, Velasca, 
who was closeted with Lorenzo, his second in 
command, busily engaged in discussing some 
topic of no little interest, to judge from the 
tone of their voices. The young and beauti- 
ful Evadne drew near the door, which was 
unwittingly left a little ajar, and listened most 
intently, for she could not but think that she 
should hear something of real interest to her- 
self; nor was she disappointed. 

“JT am very glad, Lorenzo, that you suc- 
ceeded in capturing him,” said the chief, in a 
low tone, but which, nevertheless, came to 
the ear of Evadne. “I have a particular 
reason for wishing to despatch him, and before 
to-morrow morning he must be among the 
dead. When the storm sprung up just atsun- 
down, I began to fear that it might delay him 
at some one of the inns upon the route, but I 
suppose that he was in haste to reach the 
frontier, and so rushed on to his destruction. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Lorenzo, no sooner 
is he out of the way, than a most brilliant fate 
is before me.” 

“TI cannot imagine what it is.” 

“You'll find that out in due season. But 
tell me, how came you in possession of that 
beautiful girl? I wish to know all the partic- 
ulars of your expedition.” 

“That I can soon tell you. In the first 
place, in obedtence of your orders, I took my 
party to a wood through which the road to 
Benevento wound, and having secreted them 
behind the trees, I waited with the most 
exemplary patience for the arrival of the 
carriage containing the man you were 80 
anxious to secure. Just at sunset the storm 
came down in all ites terror, and I began to 
despair of success; but after waiting two 
hours, and being thoroughly drenched with 
the rain, I saw a coach approaching, and 
rushing out with my hardy band, I had the 
satisfaction of capturing everybody in it. It 
turned out to be the mail coach, and in it, to 
my great joy, I recognized the person you 
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were so desirous to capture. Iknew him by 
the description you gave me, and at once se- 
cured him.” 

“Good. I cannot tell you now why I 
wished to secure him, but you shall know 
anon. Be sure I had good reasons. But how 
did you dispose of the other passengers in the 
coach ?” 

“ Killed them—every mother’s son of them, 
except the lady I brought hither. I thought 
perhaps you might like her society.” 

“ You did rightly, Lorenzo. I want a wife, 
and bave wanted one for a long time. She is 
lovely as an houri, and will exactly answer my 
purpose. I shall marry her, despite any opposi- 
tion on her part. In the meantime, Lorenzo, 
you must, towards morning, when the prisoner 
is asleep, proceed to his cell, and stab him to 
the heart. You shall have your reward for so 
doing.” 

“ Enough, Velasca, it shall be done.” 

“Don’t be tod sure,” murmured the young 
girl, who had been listening to the discourse of 
the two villains. “Perhapsthere may a way 
be found to thwart you in your fell designs.” 

Noiselessly, the sweet Evadne stole back to 
her prison, and soon after proceeded to the 
door of the stranger’s cell, and applying the 
nitric acid to the bolts of the locks, in a brief 
space of time they were completely eaten off; 
and opening the heavy door, the young girl, 
like an angel of mercy, entered the apartment 
of her companion in misery. He slept upon 
a couch in one corner of the rugged apart- 
ment, dreaming perhaps of happier days. A 
swinging lamp above his head cast a glimmer- 
ing and feeble light upon the face of the sleeper, 
which displayed the classic beauty and rega- 

‘Jarity of the features which now were pale 
and wan. Evadne proceeded to the couch, 
and shaking his arm, awakened him from his 
slumbers. Starting “up, the stranger, instead 
of beholding the bronzed features of a bandit, 
was surprised to see the face of his fellow-trav- 
eller and prisoner bending over him witha 
look of sorrow and compassion upon her 
beauteous features. 

“How came you here, to-day?” inquired 
the prisoner, regarding Evadne with a fixed 
and admiring gaze. “Methought you were 
borne to another cell. Was it not so?” 

“Jt was. I was confined in the cell adjoin- 
ing this, but I found means to escape, and 
have come to liberate you.” 

“ Astonishing. How did all this happen ?” 

“YT will quicklyinform you. Iam a teacher 
in one of the public schools at 'Valumbrosa, 
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and had been on a visit to my friends in Cadiz. 
Having frequent use for nitric acid in making 
chemical experiments before my scholars, I had 
purchased a small bottle at an apothecary’s in 
Cadiz, and as my good fortune would have it, 
I chanced to have the vial in my pocket at the 
time of our capture. With the acid I eat off 
the bolts of the locks, and you see me now be- 
fore you.” ._ 

“You are an angel of goodness and—” 

“Come, come,” said Evadne, playfully, plac- 
ing her little white hand over the mouth of 
her fellow-prisoner. “I cannot listen to you 
now. Time wears apace, and I have over- 
heard a plot for your murder. You must fly 
with the speed of the wind. I have opened the 
door of your prison—now you must show your 
gratitude by taking your departure instantly.” 

“J cannot go without you.” | 

“ You can, and must. I should only impede 
your progress, and perhaps be the means of 
your recapture. You must not be encumber- 
ed by any one. It is your life they seek, not 
mine. Leave me here; I have but little to 
fear. They will not harm me!” 

The young man urged her in vain to accom- 
pany him in his flight; she was firm in her re- 
solve, and told him she would not endanger 
his safety. Finding all entreaties were lost 
upon her, he at length took the signet ring 
from his finger, and placing it upon her hand, | 
said: 

“Take this as an earnest of my regard for 
you. As you will not fly with me,I must 
needs depart alone, but I will soon send a 
force hither to rescue you. When once again 
free, you shall know more of me, and you shall 
then be convinced of my gratitude. Adieu, 
and may all good angels guard and protect 
you!” 

The prisoner quickly left the presence of 
his benefactress, and taking his way to the 
doors of the underground castle, drew the 
bolts, and was soon lost in the darkness and 
silence of the mountain gorges. 

It was towards morning, when stealthily as 
a cat, Lorenzo crept to the door of the prison- 
er in order to assassinate him, but found him 
gone! His surprise was of course great, but 
it was not long ere he had ascertained the 
reason for his absence, and quickly communi- 
cated the whole matter to Velasca, the brigand 
chief. Words cannot paint the wrath of the 
outlaw, when he found that his prisoner had 
escaped. He raved like a madman, swore to 
destroy the life of every prisoner who might 
afterwards fall into his power, and finally end 
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ed by commanding that the girl should be 
brought before him. This was quickly done, 
‘when bending upon her a stern glance, and, 
with a scowl upon his brow, he cried: 

“Where is the young man who was captured 
with you last evening at the base of the 
mountain ?” 

“I know not where he is now. All I can 
say is that I liberated him, and I suppose that 
long before this he is far beyond the reach of 
your power.” 

“JT will pay you for this, minx!” howled the 
brigand, almost hoarse with rage. “TI’ll give 
you cause to remember me, or my name is not 
Velasca. I had intended to have made you 
my bride, but this last act of yours has turned 
my passion to hatred. You shall die the pain- 
ful death of the rack. Take her away, Loren- 
zo, to another dungeon—search her well and 
see that she has nothing about her by which 
she can make her escape. I will give her one 
week; at the end of that time she dies—there 
is no hope for her!” . . 

Evadne was quickly removed to a dark and 
strong cell, her bottle of nitric acid was taken 
from her, and she was left in solitude and si- 
lence to reflect upon the desperate situation 
in which she was placed. Still the promise of 
the young man to send a force to release her 
flitted through her mind, and she did not give 
way to despair. 

Days rolled away. The bandits had gone 
upon an expedition, and had left their cavern 
with but few to defend it. In the depths of 
her iron bound cell, the gentle Evadne pined, 
and hope had almost deserted her bosom. 
Velasca was determined to break her upon 
the rack at the expiration of the week, and 
the maiden felt assured from his manner that 
no promptings of pity would induce him to 
alter his stern resolve. She believed his de- 
termination to be inflexible, and in this she 
was not mistaken. Velasca was a stern, cold 
man, with a flinty heart within his bosom, 
which could not feel for the woes of others, 
and he was resolved to take a terrible ven- 
geance upon Evadne, because she had assist- 
ed her fellow-prisoner to escape. 

The week at length wore heavily away, and 
grayly dawned the morning that was to wit- 
ness the death of the gentle Evadne. At nine 
o’clock the young girl was led from her cell 
by a band of the brigands, headed by the chief 
in person, Lorenzo being absent with the ex- 
pedition, and was conveyed to the wheel, an 
instrument of torture on which her limbs were 
to be broken. She was quickly lashed to the 
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grim implement of destruction, and the prep- 
arations being completed, Velasca thus ad- 
dressed her: . 

“T told you that I should destroy you for 
liberating the prisoner whom I had taken such 
efforts to secure, and whom I was so anxious 
to retain. I shall now fulfil my promise, and 
you are to die!” 

We have before stated that the greater por- 
tion of the fraternity were away upon an ex- 
pedition, and that the cavern was defended 
by a few men who were left behind for that 
purpose, together with the chief who seldom 
took command of a foray in person, but re- 
mained behind to plot for, and lay out work 
for the rest. In this instance but twelve men 
were left with him, and these were now 
assembled to carry into execution the orders 
of their chief. Four of the brigands had sta- 
tioned themselves at the wheel, awaiting the 
signal from Velasca to commence the work of 
death, when all at once a crash was heard at 
the entrance of the cavern, and quick as 
thought the huge gate was burst open, and 
a large band of men in the uniform of Spanish 
soldiers, and headed by the prisoner who had 
been liberated by Evadne, and who was now 
in the undress of a general, came rushing in, 
and made a violent onslaught upon the ban- 
dits, who cowered away betore the soldiers 
without striking a blow in their own defence. 

They were all quickly cut to pieces by the 
swords of the troops with the single exception 
of Velasca who was captured and placed in 
heavy manacles. Evadne was released from 
the wheel, and at once rushed into the arms 
of her deliverer, not a little surprised to find 
him so changed in his habiliments. She had 
little suspected the profession of the man she 
had saved from certain death, and was aston- 
ished when she ascertaingd that he was one 
of the most distinguished military command- 
ers in all Spain. He had been in the habit of 
travelling about the country when off duty in 
stage coaches, and always upon such occasions 
being dressed in plain clothes, his rank had 
not been suspected. 

General Hernandez, for it was he, having 
caused all the recesses of the cavern to be 
searched in order to be certain that none of 
the brigands had escaped, and were hidden 
away, ordered that Velasca should be brought 
before him, as he wished to have some conver- 
sation with him. Accordingly, the sullen 
brigand chieftain was quickly taken from the 
cell in which, immediately after his capture, 
he had been locked for safe keeping, and was 
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placed before the famous Spanish general. 
For a few moments the latter regarded the 
bandit with a grave sternness without speak- 
ing, but the eyes of the brigand did not sink 
before the scrutinizing gaze to which he was 
subjected. Sullenly, he stood with his man- 
acied hands cast down before him, and with 
a strong guard of soldiers surrounding him, 
and seemed like some caged tiger eager to 
spring upon his foes. 

“ So, Alanta, you are in my power at last,” 
said the general. “I suppose you thought I 
would not recognize you through the disguise 
you have assumed. IF know you well, how- 
ever, as you shall soon learn. You were my 
servant once, and being detected in stealing 
my property, were punished. The night fol- 
lowing, you absconded from my service, 
taking with you a valuable gold watch and 
diamond bosom pin, and proceeding to the 
mountains, you leagued yourself with a band 
of robbers and became their leader. You 
have been for years watching my movements, 
and endeavoring to obtain possession of my 
person, in order to gratify your malice. How 
well you succeeded we both know, and how I 
escaped from your power, through the noble 
and womanly devotion of this young lady here, 
you must be well aware. Now, Alanta, for 
T still choose to call you by the name you bore 
when you were innocent of crime, I am go- 
ing to have you shot; not to gratify my own 
feelings for revenge, but in order that the 
world may be free from a miscreant whose 
horrible deeds have disgraced humanity.” 
Then turning to the soldiers, who guarded 
the brigand, he said, “ Take him into another 
apartment—tie him upand shoot hin. Away 
with him!” 

Velasca was at once seized upon, and not- 

withstanding that his hands were manacied, 
he made desperate efforts to. escape. But it 
was allin vain. Overpowered by numbers, 
he was quickly borne to the main hall, or ban- 
queting room of the bandit’s castle, and tied 
to a large ringbolt made fast in the rugged 
wall. 
“Shoot me if you will,” howled the terrible 
ruffian, glaring upon the troops with looks al- 
moet demoniac. “You have me in your power 
now, but if I cannot obtain revenge in any 
other way, my ghost shall haunt ye till your 
dying day! Yl drive ye all mad with fear. 
ri—’ 


dozen muskets in rapid succession, cutting 
short the epeech of the brigand, who, uttering 


Crack, crack, crack! went the report of a 
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a loud yell, sprung up into the air as far as his 
cords would permit, and then slowly sinking» 
down upon the stone floor in a pool of his own 
blood, which oozed from his side and breast; 
the terrible chieftain breathed his last, while 
his eyes, as they closed in death, still glared 
with savage hate upon the soldiery. 

No sooner was the death of the brigand ac- 
complished, than General Hernandez ordered , 
that the underground castle should be ran- 
sacked, and every article of value packed up 
in readiness to be taken away. The slain 
bandits were then collected together and 
thrown in a pile, four or five barrels of powder 
placed in the centre of the banqueting hail, 
and the soldiers having laid a train, commu- 
nicating with the barrels to the entrance of 
the cave, retreated, and awaited the orders of 
the general to apply the match. Hernandez 
took the hand of Evadne and led her from the 
cavern, and having placed her beyond the 
reach of danger, gave the order to fire the 
train. It was instantly done. Tongue can- 
not relate, nor pen describe, the awful explo- 
sion that followed. It seemed as if an earth- 
quake was about to rend the mountain asun- 
der; immense rocks were thrown with the 
velocity ofa shot from the cannon’s mouth 
through the smoky air, and then all was silent 
save the reverberating echoes among the 
mountain peaks. 

Our story is now quickly told. General 
Hernandez having effected his object, and 
completely destroyed the stronghold of the 
bandits, together with their chief, pursued his 
way to his head quarters, accompanied by 
Evadne, who had now become essential to his 
happiness. Not long after his arrival at Tole- 
do, he made a tender of his heart and hand to 
the maiden who had preserved his life, and 
was not doomed to the mortification of a 
denial. Evadne blushingly acknowledged 
that she had felt an interestin the stranger 
from the first, which had not been decreased 
by after events, and that if she could soothe - 
the future life of one who had been her fellow- 
prisoner, she was ready to undertake the task. 
To this the delighted general replied, that he 
had loved her most sincerely from the first 
glance that he had of her features, and that 
henceforth he would be to her a kind pro- 
tector. A few days after, the marriage was 
consummated at Toledo, al! the elite of the 
city being present upon the occasion. The 
loving pair never regretted, to the last day 
of their lives, having been in the power of 
the BANDIT.OF THE PYRENEES. 
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The Florist. 





The Blue African Lily 
This is a noble plant, with a bulbous root, somewhat 
resembling that of a leek; and it retains ita leaves all 
the winter. There is a variety with striped leaves. 
A. albidus has white flowers, but it does not differ 
from the common kind in any other respect. The 
African lilies all require a loamy soil, enriched with 
very rotten manure from an old hotbed loosely shaken 
down in the pot, but not pressed; and they should be 
fully exposed to the light. They should also have 
plenty of water when they are in a growing state; 
and they should be shifted repeatedly into larger and 
larger pots, each only a little larger than the preced- 
ing one, taking off the offsets every time, if any 
should be found, till the flower-buds are formed. The 
plants are always very large before they flower; and 
_ when the flower-buds form, they should be in a large 
pot, so that the roots may have plenty of room; and 
they should be abundantly supplied with water, tak- 
ing care, however, not to let any remain in astagnant 
state about the roots. Thus treated, and kept in a 
greenhouse or living-room, or under a veranda, this 
plant will frequently send upa flower-stalk above 
three feet high, crowned with twenty or thirty heads 
of flowers, which will come into blossom in succession. 
When in flower, it may be placed in the open air, and 
forms a noble ornament to an architectural terrace, 
or a fine object on a lawn. If the Agapanthus is 
wanted to flower when of a comparatively small size, 
it should not be so often shifted; and when it is, the 
pots need not be so nearly of a size; once shifting in 
the spring will, indeed, be enough; and if the roots 
are so large as to require a pot of inconvenient size 
(for the roots must have plenty of room), the bulb 
may be divided, and the strongest of the fibrous roots 
cut off, without injuring the plant, or preventing it 
from flowering. 


Acacia. 

Most persons understand by the word acacia, tall 
trees with pea-flowers, which are natives of North 
America, and quite hardy in the open air in England. 
These trees, however, are the locust trees, or ‘false 
acacias, and belong to the genus robinia. The true 
acacias are what are called the wattle trees in Aus- 


tralia, with flowers like balls or spikes of down; and : 


* as they require protection from the frost in England, 
they are generally treated in this country as green- 
house shrubs. Above three hundred species have 
been introduced; but only about thirty aro in cultiva- 
tion in British nurseries, and nearly all these have 
been figured in the botanical periodicals, By far the 
greater part of the acacias grown in England are na- 
tives of New Holland, and most of these are nearly 
hardy; but some are from the East Indics and Arabia, 
and most of those require a stove. Nearly all the 
kinds are evergreen; and the Australian species are 
very valuable in greenhouses, because they are in 
flower during winter. In the open ground they 
flower in March, April, May and June. 

all kinds of acacia require to be grown in sandy 
loam, or in a mixture of sand, peat and leaf-mould, 


welldrained. They are generally propagated by im- 
ported seeds (though some of the species have ripened 
seed in this country); and the seeds are two and even 
three years in the ground before they come up. To 
hasten their vegetation, they may be steeped in very 
hot water, and left in the water for several days, or 
in oxalic acid and water, and sometimes even boiled 
for a minute or two, or a little bit may be cut or 
scraped off Just at the scar on the seed; and when 
prepared by any of these modes, they will generally 
come up in about a week or fortnight. Acacias may 
also be propagated by cuttings; but these are rather 
difficult to strike. they should be put into a pot filled 
with sand, covered with a glass, and into a hotbed. 





The Oactus. 

The very remarkable succulent plants, arranged 
by Linnezus under the name of cactus, have been 
distributed by modern botanists over numerous gen- 
era, which they are still continually changing and 
re-arranging. At first a few plants were left in the 
genus cactus, but now that genus is annihilated, and 
seven or eight new genera substituted for it; still, 
all the plants that once composed it, and the new 
ones of the same nature that collectors are continual- 
ly sending home, are known by the general name of 
cacti. 

In the time of Linnzus, very few cacti were known ; 
and even in the year 1807, Persoon enumerated only 
thirty-two, but now above five hundred living 
species are to be found in a single collection; and 
numbers of new species are being sent home by col- 
lectora every year. These new species are chiefly 
found in the tropical regions of America, but they 
extend over 75 degrees of latitude, some being found 
near the boundary of the United States, and some 
near the town of Conception in Chili. By far the 
greater number, however, grow in the dry burning 
plains of Mexico and Brazil, where they are subjected 
to the alternate seasons of extreme moisture and 
extreme drought. In these arid plains, where all 
nature seems parched up for six months in every 
year, the cacti have been mercifully provided to 
serve as reservoirs ef moisture; and not only the 
natives, by wounding the fleshy stems with their long 
forest knives, supply themselves with a cool and re- 
freshing juice, but even the cattle contrive to break 
through the skin, and suck the juice they contain. 


Amaranthus. 

This extensive genus of annuals, chiefly natives of 
warm climates, will generally flower in the open air 
in this country, if sown in February on a hotbed, and 
planted out in May. The most common species are 
the Prince’s Feather, and Love-Dies-Bleeding, both 
old inhabitants of flower gardens, and of the easiest 
culture. The Tricolor is a greenhouse annual, chiefly 
remarkable for the red and white blotches in the 
centre of its leaves. The leaves of all the species may 
be used as spinach, and they are so employed in 
China. 
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Che Bousetvite. 





Frosen Pudding. 

Fill the mould with different kinds of sweetmeata; 
you can place them to form any figure you please. 
Whip to a strong froth as much cream, with a littl 
sugar and flavoring of any kind, as will fill your 
mould; turn into the mould a teacup of brandy; fill 
it with the cream; put it into a cream-freezing tub, 
with plenty of salt and ice; let it remain six or eight 
hours. This is very nice for the supper-table. 





Pancake with Fruit. 

Take four eggs, a cup of cream, or rich milk, and 
flour enough to make rather a thin batter; add a 
little fine sugar and nutmeg. Butter the griddle; 
tarn the batter on; let it spread as large as a common 
pudding-plate; wien done on one side turn it with a 
pancake-slice; have ready some nice preserve, spread 
it over, roll the cake up; put on to a flat dish; sift on 
alittle fine sugar. Serve hot. 


—aa 


Fried Bread Pudding. 

Take a stale loaf of baker’s bread; cut it in slices; 
beat up six eggs; stir them into a quart of milk; dip 
the slices into the milk and egg; lay them upon & 
dish, one upon another, and let them stand an hour; 
then fry them to a light brown in a little butter. 
Served wish pudding sauce or syrup. 





Webster Pudding. 

One cup of molasses, one of milk, half a cup of 
melted butter, half a cup of brandy or wine, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, one of cloves, one of cinnamon, 
half a nutmeg, one pound of currants, a little salt; 
mix as soft as pound cake, and steam it two hours. 
Serve with cold sauce. 


New Year’s Cookies. 

Three quarters of a pound of butter and a pound of 
tuyar beat to acream. Add three eggs, one teacup- 
ful of sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus, half a 
cup of caraway seed, a little mace, and flour to make 
it stiff enough to roll thin; cut it in rounds. Roll 
this cake with a little fine sugar instead of flour, and 
bake about fifteen minutes. 





Another. . ’ 

Four cupe of sugar, one cup of butter, three cups 
ef milk, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one of cream of 
tartar, one table-spoonful of cinnamon, and flour 
enmugh to roll. Cut them with a cake-cutter. Be- 
fre putting them in the oven, brush them over with 
the white of an egg, and sift on a little white sugar. 
This will improve their looks. 





‘Macaroons. 

Blanch four ounces of almonds, and, beat them up 
with four nfuls of orange-flower water; whisk 
the whites of Your eggs to a froth; then mix it, and a 
pound of sugar sifted with almonds, toa paste, and, 
laying a sheet of white paper on a tin, put it on in 
peparate little cakes the shape of macaroons, or 8. 


Seed Cake. 

Six cups of flour, three cups of brown sugar, one 
teaspoonful of dry cream tartar, sifted together; 
warm one cup of milk and one of butter together. 
Add one cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus, 
beat into the milk until it froths, three eggs well 
beaten, and halfa cup of seeds. Mix this all together 
with the hands, and roll it thin; cut it in rounds. 
Bake it fifteen minutes. — . 





Another Seed Cake. 

Beat together two pounds of sugar, two of butter, 
halfa cup of caraway seeds, and three pounds of 
flour; roll in sugar. Bake them on tins, in a slow 
oven. 





A Dinner for a Dyspeptic. 

A fresh cod’s head well cleaned; put it into a 
saucepan with a pint of water, a little salt, and let it 
simmer gently two hours; dredge in a very little 
flour, a small piece of butter, a little more water if 
necessary, and let it simmer another hour. This is 
very nutritious, and very easy of digestion. 





Beef Tea. 
Take a slice of beef weighing half a pound, cut It 


_{n pieces half an inch thick, half broil it, put It on a 


plate, sprinkle it with a little salt, cut it in pieces an 
inch square, put it: into a pitcher, and turn in ita 
pint of boiling water. Cover it up tight; let it stand 
fifteen minutes, and strdin It into a bowl. 





Baked Eels. 

Sprinkle some flour over them, and some pieces of 
butter; put them into a pan with a little water, and 
bake them half an hour. When they are dished, 
make a gravy in the dish they were baked in, with 
some butter, flour, alittle water, mustard, and catsup. 
Give it one boil, and turn it on the cels. 


Boiled Shad. 

Scrape and scale a shad; split it down the back; 
wash it clean; wipe it dry; lay the flesh side on the 
gridiron ; broil“ten or fifteen minutes; then turn it 
skin down; broil ten minutes; dish it, and rab over 
it a little sweet butter. Send hot. 


o 





Bels. 

After they are skinned, turn boiling water over 
them, and let them remain about half an hour. To 
fry them, cut them upin pieces about six inches long, 
and fry them the same as codfish. 





English Plum Pudding. 

A stale brick-loaf of baker’s bread, grated; ten 
eggs, half a pound of sugar, one pound of suet, one 
cup of molasses, two pounds stoned raisins, one of 
currants, two ounces citron, one teaspoonful of cloves, 
one of cinnamon, one nutmeg, a glass of brandy, and 
one of wine. Boil (in'a cloth six hours. Serve with 
sweet sauce, ; 
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Curious Watters. ; 
Signs. point.” “No, I’m —— if you do,” said his lordship. 


These were introduced into England from Widnes 
in the reign of Edward III., and they became 80 gen- 
eral that nearly every shonkeeper in London had 
one displayed outside his shop. Great ingenuity was 
exhibited in the invention of signs calculated to 
prove most attractive to the passer-by, and largo 
sums of money were expended in this species of ad- 
vertising. These signs were not affixed to the house, 
but were placed on posts, or hung thereon on hinges, 
at the edge of the footpath. So largely did these 
increase that they absolutely obstructed the free cir- 
culation of air, and are supposed to have been among 
the causes of the frequent epidemical disorders in 
London. They also materially aided the spread of 
conflagrations; and on these grounds were after- 
wards forbidden to be displayed, on pain of a penalty. 
Brass. 

The use of brass is of very great antiquity. By the 
early Greeks it was made with an earthy substance, 
an ore of zinc called Cadmia, from Cadmus, who first 
taught the method of impregnating copper with it. 
The Romans for a long time held brass in great 
esteem. The ancient Britons were acquainted from 
the remotest periods with the uso of brass, and had 
even brass foundries established among them, by 
which they minted money and fabricated weapons 
of war. What the ancients generally termed brass 
was, in reality, bronze, a compound of copper and 
tin. In 1563 a patent was granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth for the manufacturing of brass, properly so call- 
ed, which is a compound of copper and zinc. 





Steel. 

The invention of steel is of great antiquity, as the 
Eastern sword-blades, especially those of Damascus, 
attest. A curious custom prevailed among the Celti- 
berians in Spain, of burying the iron in the earth, 
that the baser part of it might, as they supposed, -be 
converted to rust; and then forging what remained 
into swords and other sharp instruments. The 
method of casting steel was brought into England 
from Germany in 1720. 

o 
Poor Name for a Girl. 

At a time of great excitement in this country, 
growing out of our political rclations with France 
and Great Britain, a man in Vermont named his 
daughter Embargo, whereupon it was observed that 
**s0 long as she retained that name, all commerce 
with her would be prohibited.” It was suggested 
that the name might have been given ironically, for, 
when read backwards it expresses more than a mere 
willingness to be taken. 

A plain Judge. 

The following characteristic anecdote is related of 
Lord Thurlow. He was one day hearing an appeal 
case in the House of Lords, when a Scotch advocate, 
who had been speaking for a considerable time, and 
showed no signs of leaving off, said, ‘‘I will now 
proceed to make a few remarks on the seventh 


““T wYourn the hearing till Monday.” He then took 
up his hat and rushed out of the House. 





A Dwarf. 

A dwarf, the counterpart of Tom Thumb, has just 
died in Paris, at the age of ninety-two. In his six- 
teenth year, he was placed in the family of the Duch- 
ess of Orleans, and during the revolution was able to 
render so important services that he has received a 
pension of three thousand francs a year ever since. 
Unlike Tom Thumb, he had a horror of appearing in 
public, and for nearly fifty years he has not left his 
house. 


Punctuation. e 

It appears certain that the ancients were not ac- 
quainted with the use of any marks to assist the 
reader in ascertaining the sense of the author, but 
that he was left to discover it from the general tenor 
of the subject. The earliest printed books had no 
stops, but some arbitrary signs here and there, intro- 
duced according to the humor of the printer. The 
marks of punctuation now used were invented in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 





Candles. 

- The origin of candles {s obscure. They were first 
used to light cathedrals and churches, and were made 
of wax. History records that Alfred the Great em- 
ployed a graduated wax candle, enclused in a lantern, 
asthe best mode then known for ascertaining the 
divisions of time. Candles were notin gencral use for 
domestic purposes till towards the close of the thir- 
teenth century, when they are first noticed as being 
made of tallow. 


Natural Curiosity. 

In the new State of Nevada, one hundred miles 
west of Reese river, beneath a thin covering of refuse 
saline matter, for a depth of fourtcen feet, pure rock 
salt is found as clear as ice and as white as snow. 
Beneath thero is water, which seems to be filtered 
through salt toan unknown depth. The whole of the 
fourteen feet in thickness does not contain a single 
streak of deleterious matter or rubbish, and is ready 
for quarrying and sending to market. 





Curious Design. 

An iron letter has just been sent by mail from Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, to England. Theiron was rolled 
so thin that the sheet was only twice the weight of 
ordinary note paper. It is supposed to be the thinnest 
iron ever rolled in the world, and was manufactured 
by the Sligo Iron Works. ; 

An eccentric Miser. 
The Lockport (N. Y.) Bee announces the death ofan 
eccentric individual named William Colly. He lived 
alone, kept a grocery, and willed his pgperty, valued 
at $18,000, to his relatives in England. He kept his 
specie in an old boiler buried in the cellar. Among 
the deposits in his pavate vault were fifty thousand 

three cent pieces. 


a 
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Editor's Cuble. | 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors anp Proprietors. 





MONTHLY REVIEW. 

Peraaps the most important piece of news 
that we have to notice this month, is the an- 
nouncement that Missouri isa Free State; the 
constitutional authorities having decreed it, 
the governor has sanctioned it, and sent tele- 
graphic announcements to all the Northern 
and Western States, imparting the remarkable 
fact. This may not seem so extraordinary 
at the first glance, but a moment’s considera- 
tion will show that it is one of the wonders of 
the age—the result of the present war. Now 
Missouri can expand; now she can work her 
mines of iron, lead, coal, copper and other 
minerals, by the aid of free labor, and the great 
result will astonish the North ten years hence, 
for railroads will cross the State in a dozen or 
twenty different directions, meeting at points 
where cities and villages will spring up as if 
by magic, and all over Missouri will be heard 
the hum of honest industry; for thousands of 
emigrants will now wend their way to the 
State and settle there, to grow rich, and es- 
tablish homes for themselves and families. 
What Missouri now wants is population and 
capital; but these will reach her towns and 
villages in good time. We welcome the State 
in its new condition, and wonder what Tom 
Benton would have said had he been alive, to 
have witnessed such radical changes in the 
the years 1864—5. Maryland and Missouri 
are now free, and the effects of their freedom 


will goa great way towards forming the future. 


policy of the government. Tennessee is al- 
ready taking measures to abolish slavery, and 
before the close of the present year it will be 
done. The world moves.——Savannah has 
fallen, and Sherman’s men are in possession. 
The spoils of war, captured in the city, were 
immense. The cotton which was taken pos- 
session of in the name of the government 
amounted to nearly $15,000,000, in our car- 
rency—a verp pretty sum, and enough to 
enrich half a dozen men of modest: ambition. 
Some complications are likely to ariee respect- 
ing this same cotton, for foreign owners claim 


it; but their demands will be heard after the 
war has closed; and then, like the French 
claims, can be brought up in Congress year 
after year, and finally settled sometime in 1950, 
when it is hoped that our nation will be free 
from debt, and our finances on a specie basis. 
Some of our zealous legislators think that 
Sherman’s army should share the sum which 
the cotton will bring, and we think that they 
are right. Our soldiers risk their lives to ac- 
complish certain purposes, and why should 
they not be placed on the same footing as the 
sailors in the navy, who make captures and 
protit by them? The principle is the same, 
yet principles are sometimes perverted. In 
Congress the whole consideration of the sub- 
ject has been referred to a committee; and 
that committee will report after the cotton is 
sold, and the money received for the same is 
in the hands of government and speculators. 
Ten thousand bales should be sent to Europe, 
thus knocking down exchange and the price 
of gold. One of the most interesting events 
connected with the capture of Savannah was 
the Union'feeling which the inhabitants dis- 
played. Meetings were called, speeches were 
made, the old flag was cheered, the mayor 
was patriotic and advised a return to those 
relations which were so friendly previous to 
the secession whirl'vind; and then, while all 
was harmony and concord, a delegate was 
sent North to procure provisions for the suf- 
fering poor. Well, that delegate arrived, and 
was received in New York and Boston with 
open arms. Money was raised, provisions 
were purchased, ships were despatched loaded 
with food,and ere this meets the eye of the 
reader, the poor of Savannah will have tasted 
the bounty of the North. Will the effect be 
beneficial? We can’t answer that question. 
The Southern people are peculiar in some 
respects. They may take our food with one 
hand, and strike back withthe other. Who 
can tell? Don’t let us be too sanguine of the 
result of our generosity.. Ifthe people who 
are fed are grateful, they shall have all they 
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want. If not, then let us stop the supplies. 
—One of the most fruitful sources of dis- 
cussion during the past month has been the 
failure of the Wilmington expedition. Some 
partisans blame Porter, and some condemn 
General Butler. The official correspondence 
has been published, and the reader can judge 
for himself. Some one blundered, and for 
that blunder the country must suffer. We 
regret it, but there is no help for us but to 
submit with patience, and try again, with a 
change of commanders. Farragut and Han- 
cock would be two very pretty men to lead 
our blue jackets and blue coats. They would 
not quarrel, that is certain, and that would 
goa great ways towards giving the public 
confidence and hope. The South are jubi- 
lant over the repulse, and well it may be, for 
we were led to think that failure was impossi- 
ble——A sad marine disaster was the sink- 
ing of the steamship North America, on the 
passage from New Orleans to New York ;— 
197 lives were lost, but we see it announced 
that the captain and his officers escaped to a 
passing vessel, and left the passengers to their 
fate. Such conduct deserves something more 
than areprimand. Hanging would be a just 
punishment for like cowardice. Most officers 
take pride in being the last to leave their 
ships, but the officers of the North America 
are an exceptioh. Thank God, there are but 
few such sailors afloat..—The Dutch Gap 
Canal has been blown out, or rather, attempts 
were made to open the canal, but the thing 
didn’t work, for most of the dirt that should 
have gone out, went in; so navigation was not 
profited, and Richmond still remains uncap- 
tured by the fleet, and the rebel iron-clads 
still frown near Fort Darling.——It is stated 
that the Confederates have decided to arm 
and equip 50,000 slaves as soldiers. If this is 
the case, we shall soon see if they are disposed 
to fight for their former masters. If they do, 
the war is prolonged for some months, perhaps 
years. If they come to us, guns in their 
hands, the end is near.——Some of the Rich- 
mond papers think that the protection of Eng- 
land and France is to be preferred to living 
with the Yankees. We don’t imagine that 
England and France would care to take 
charge of such quarrelsome children, for the 
result would be war with this country, a fierce 
and savage war, and after all it is doubtful if 
Southern independence could be achieved by 
such an alliance. We are not at all desirous 
to see it attempted, for we have as much on 
our hands as we can well attend to, and 
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enough is as good as a feast, as the Hibernian © 
said when invited to eat more than his stom- 


“ach could retain——Stoneman, and Bur- 


bridge, and Grierson have made some dash- 
ing raids in the heart of the rebellious States, 
burning, capturing and killing, and playing 
the deuce with the Confederate plans. Salt 
works were destroyed, kettles injured, and 
report says that poor Breckenridge was much 
chafed at the result. He should have used 
more discretion and flour, and then his chaf- 
ing would end.——General Butler was told 
in a quiet order to retire to the Ci'y of Spin- 
dles, or in other words, to go to Lowell and 
rest. The Wilmington affair, the Dutch Gap 
Canal explosion, anda growing dissatisfaction 
with his conduct, are the reasons for the gen- 
eral’s removal.—lIt is with sad feelings that 
we announce the death of Edward Everett, 
on the 16th of January, in the 71st year of 
his age, He left a name that will endure for 
ages. He was a patriot and a statesman, 
held in high estimation by the rich, and rath- 
er liked by the poor, for although he never 
mixed with the people, yet he had their inter- 
ests in view when he advocated certain meas- 
ures. During the present rebellion, he identi- 
fied himself with the Unionists, and perform- 
ed great service for the cause. We have lost 
a great man by his death—And now we 
will revert for a moment to foreign affairs. 
The robbers have begun to quarrel among 
themselves. Prussia and the “ Middle States,” 
us Saxony and Hanover are called, are very 
angry with each other, and the German papers 
discuss the possibility of a civil war. The 
cause of the quarrel is that the “ Middle 
States” refuse to withdraw their troops from 
Holstein and Lauenburg. In consequence, 
Prussia has stopped the return of her troops, 
and threatens to turn out others by force. 
In this matter Austria declines to take any 

part. She is afraid to quarrel with Prussia, 
because she is likely to require the assistance 

of Prussia in the defence of Venetia. At the 

same time she cannot afford to break with the 

other States, lest she should lose her chance 

of becoming the leading power in Germany. 

Austria wishes to refer the matter of occupa- 

tion, as well as that of the sovereignty of the 

Duchies, to the German Diet. But the belief 

prevails that Prussia will have her way, aod 

that before long she will annex Schleswig and 

Holstein; and look out for hotgvork. 5o hot 

that the attention of all Europe. will be occu 

pied, and the situation of our own military 

affairs will’ be forgotten.———Since the foreyo- 
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ing account of the first attack on Wilmington 
was written, Fort Fisher has fallen, a com- 
bined naval and land force having captured 
the place, and a large number of prisoners, 
guns, and munitions of war. This shows what 
determined men can accomplish, when deter- 
mined on victory. Our commanders do not 
now stand idle and wring their hands, after a 
failure. General Grant supposed that the 
fort could be taken—he was satisfied in his 
own mind, that it should have been captured 
during the first landing, but as there were 
some doubts on the point, he solved them in 
the promptest manner by ordering a second 
attack. It succeeded, and thus the sound 
judgment of the leutenant-general is vindi- 
cated, his enemies hushed, and the nation is 
the gainer. Blockade-running is now rather 
poor business, for the port of Wilmington is 
closed to all such craft. 





GEBMAN SILVER. 

¥ew of our readers are probably aware 
how many applications are now-a-days made 
of this useful composition. We call it com- 
position, and though the majority of the peo- 
ple imagine that it is a metal sui generis— 
but such is not the fact. It is composed of 
one part nickel, one part of spelter of zinc, 
and three parts of copper; but all these sub- 
stances have to be pure, and exposed to a 
great heat before they mix among themselves. 
The zinc metal, which is of a volatile na- 
tare, is not put in the pot until the first two 
are well united together. The refractory na- 
ture of the nickel, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining the metal free from arsenic, iron and 
cobalt, are the cause that not unfrequently 
we see German silver spoons of a gold yel- 
low color, while German silver prepared from 
pure metals, will equal in whiteness sterling 
silver, and will not tarnish. Tea and table 
spoons, knives and forks, firemen and ship 
captains’ speaking trumpets, pocket-book 
clasps, tea sets, lamps and gun-monntings are 
now mostly made with German silver. Up- 
wards of 50,000 pounds of this composition is 
manufactured in this country annually, for 
which the nickel is imported from Germany 
and England. There are but three localities 
of nickel ore in this country; an ore from 
Chatham in Connecticut, yields about three 
per cent. nickel; another ore from the mine 
La Monte, in Missouri, yields about ten per 
cent. nickel, and lately 2 niekel ore has been 
discovered among the copper ore on Lake 
Superior. 
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| NHW ALLOY OF SILVER. 

It has been usual to alloy silver with a small 
quantity of copper—about one-thirteenth of 
the mass. This, without affecting any of the 
good qualities of the silver, renders it more 
durable for coin and other purposes. Pure 
silver being extremely soft, what is made of it 
is easily worn out by the friction consequent 
on ordinary use and the necessary process of 
cleaning. It occurred to the director of the 
mint at Paris, that substituting zinc for the 
copper might not only give a compound equal- 
ly useful, but possessing additional advan- 
tages; and he accordingly made some experi- 
ments on the subject. He found that when 


_ the whole or part of the copper was replaced 


by zinc, the fusibility of the alloy was increas- 
ed, and that it was very sonorous and elastic. 
He ascertained, alsq, that when its malleability 
was lessened by rolling, it was restored by 
cooling. A compound of silver and zinc is 
less easily blackened by the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen present almost everywhere, than one 
of silver and copper; the latter metal appear- 
ing to augment the tendency of the silver to 
unite with that gas. A compound consisting 
of 80 silver and 20 zinc retains its whiteness 
and brilliancy in circumstances in which even 
pure silver would become perfectly black—an 
important consideration when the alloy is 
used for ornaments. Another advantage in 
the use of zinc instead of copper, is in the fact 
that the salts produced by the action of acids 
on the zinc are far less poisonous than those 
which would arise from copper. — 


—_—————_——-¢- @e 


Xa” THE NEw BooKk—so long expected, 
by the author of “Cudjo’s Cave,” “ Neighbor 
Jackwood,” etc., is at last published. Itis — 
entitled “Tue THREE Scouts.” The sale 
for it is said to be immense—the advance 
orders using up several large editions. The 
publishers, Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, 
make the price but $1.75 (which is exceed- 
ingly low), on account of the certainty of | 
large sales. 


——_-—__¢+-aea- 


Tue Wives.—A cotemporary speaks of 
wedded bliss in the following poetic strain: 


“ Heaven bless the wives, they fill our hives 
With little bees and honey! 

They ease life’s shocks, they mend our socks, 
But—don't they spend the money ?” 


——-—_____~.4—- Do o>" 


Quire TRUE.—None talk so loudly of be- 
nevolence as those who. subsist on it. 
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Facts and Fancies. 





THE SAN DIEGO DAM. 


Among the numerous anecdotes of Job 
Pheenix which have recently appeared, the 
following, which ought to be considered his 
boldest and best practical joke, seems to have 
been entirely overlooked: 

About the winter of 1852, Phoenix, then a 
young bachelor Lieutenant, found himself on 
duty in Washington, where in addition to his 
other business, he managed to fallin love with 
the fair daughter of the colonel who com- 
wanded him. (I mean the colonel command- 
ed him.) Whether his affection was returned 
or not is unknown, but one fine morning the 
colonel summoned Phcenlx to the private 
office and addressed him to the following 
effect: | 

“ Mr. Phoenix, your abilities in your profes- 
sion are so well known that I cannot, with jus- 
tice, allow them to rust in the dull routine of 
Lureau duties. A fine opportunity for distin- 
guished service now offers, and I have given 
you a preference which you merit. Here are 
the drawings and specifications of a dam to be 
built upon the San Diego river. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars will be placed to your credit, and 
the steamer will sail from New York to-mor- 
row. Nothanks! You deserve all that I can 
do for you. Apropos: My daughter, know- 
ing that you will be pressed for time, will not 
expect a formal leave-taking. Good-by, Mr. 
Phoenix! Dam the San Diego river to the 
best of your ability. I envy you the fine op- 
portunity, although, as I have said, you de- 
serve it. Youowemenothanks. Good-by!” 
So saying, he bowed the young man out of 
the office. 

The steamer sailed, of course (such is the 
phrase, which is about as sensible as to say, 
“the sailor steamed”), next day, and in due 
time Phoenix arrived at San Francisco. After 
& proper course of delay, which he improved 
by making the reconnoisance of the railroad 
from San Francisco to the mission along the 
“ scentral route,” he appeared in San Diego, 
and for three months ‘that ancient city smiled 
and was gay. 

In due course of time the dam was built; 
but knowing that some original engineering 
was to be expected of him, Phcenix while 
complying strictly with his orders and draw- 
ings, placed the structure, not across the riv- 


er, but along one bank, up and down the 
stream. “There!” said he, as he finished his 
last inspection. “-There is a dam that will 
stand the test of time. When the river wash- 


es that dam away, let them send me out again. 


I will build another. I will dam the San Diego 
river as long as I live.” 
————_—__—_~¢+ <<». 2ee-————_—_—_—_—"—" 


THE MARRIAGE FEE. 


The late Dr. Boynton was once disputing 
with a farmer about the ease with which a 
minister earned his money. “ Now,” said the 
farmer, “when you are called upon to marry 
& couple, you never expect a sum less than 
three dollars—this for a few minutes’ service.” 

‘“‘ Pooh,” replied the doctor, “I would agree 
to give half of my next marriage fee for a 
bushel of potatoes.” “ Very well,” said the 
farmer, “ I'll take your offer, and send you the 
potatoes.” A few days afterwards the doctor 
was called on to splice a couple at Dogtown, 
a place about four miles from where he lived. 
When the ceremony was over, the bridegroom 
said to the worthy minister, “ Well, parson, 
1 s’pose I must fork over something for your 
trouble. What say you to taking one of my 
terrier pups? The best breed, I tell you, in 
the country. Shoeckin’ nice to have in the 
barn. Worth full five dollars—and I suppose 
a figure 2 would do for the splice, eh?” The 
doctor took the pup with joy. The joke was 
good; he hastened to the farmer, saying :— 
“ Now, friend, here is my fee—how shall we | 
divide it.’ The farmer relished the joke so 
well that he increased the potatoes to half a 
dozen bushels. 

—_———_——__—__¢+-»aee->——__—_—_ 
THE BAFFLED LAWYER. 


At a late sitting of the Cork Assizes, a 
case was brought before the court, in which 
the principal witness for the defence was a 
tanner, well-known in the surrounding coun- 
try by the soubriquet of “ Crazy Pat.” 

Upon Crazy Pat being called upon for his 
evidence, the attorney for the prosecution ex- 
cited to the utmost extent his knowledge of 
legal chicanery, in the endeavor to force the 
witness into some slight inconsistency, upon 
which he might build a point; but he was 
excessively annoyed to find that Crazy Pat’s 
evidence was consistent throughout. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Perceiving that acute questioning failed to 
answer his purpose, the disciple of Coke and 
Blackstone betook himself to that oftentimes 
successful resource of lawyers—ridicule. 

“ What did you say your name was?” he in- 
quired flippantly. 

“ Folks calt me Crazy Pat, but—” 

“Crazy Pat,eh? A very euphonious title; 
quite romantic, eha” 

“ Romantic or not, sur, it wudn’t be a bad 
idea if the Parliament wud give it to your- 
self, an’ leave me to chuse another.” 


This caused a slight laugh in the court- 


room, and the presiding judge peeped over 
his spectacles at the attorney, as much as to 
say,“ You have your match now.” 

“And what did you say your trade was?” 
continued the disconcerted barrister, with an 
angry look at the witness. 

* ]’m a tanner, sur.” 

“A tanner, eh! And how long do you think 
it would take you to tan an ox-hide?” 

“ Well, sur, that’s entirely owin’ to circum- 
stances.” : 

“ Did you ever tan the hide of an ass?” 

“Anass? No,sur; but if you'll Just step 
down the lane, alther the coort, I'll show ye 
1 cud tan the hide of an ass in the shortest end 
fo three minutes.” | 

The baffled attorney hastily informed Crazy 
Pat that he was no longer required. 

——__—_—__ 4 oa” 


A COOL DOCTOR. 


On an evening preceding Thanksgiving, 
many years ago, two students left the colleges 
with the most foul intent of procuring some 
of the doctor’s fine fat chickens, that roosted 
in a tree adjoining his house. When they 
arrived at the spot, one ascended the tree, 
while the other stood with the bag, ready to 
receive the plunder. It so happened that the 
doctor himself had just left the house, with. the 
view of securing the same chickens for his 
Thanksgiving dinner. The rogue under the 
tree hearing some one approaching, imme- 
diately crept away, without notifying his com- 
panion among the branches. The doctor 
came up silently, and was immediately saluted 
from above as follows: “ Are you ready ?” 

“Yes,” responded the doctor, dissembling 
his voice as much as possible. 

The other immediately laying his hands on 
the old rooster, exclaimed : 

“ Here’s old Prex, will you have him ?” 

“ Pass him along,” was the reply, and he 
was £000 in the doctor’s bag. 
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‘‘ Here’s marm Prex,” said the all uncon- 
scious student, grabbing a fine old hen, “ will 
you have her?” : 

“ Yes,” again responded the doctor. 

“ Here’s son John, will you have him?” 

“ Here’s daughter Sal, take her?” and so cn 
until he had gone regularly through with the 
doctor’s family and chickens. — 

The old man walked off in one direction 
with the plunder, while the student, well 
satisfied with his night’s work, came down and 
streaked it for the colleges. Great was his 
astonishment to learn from his companion 
that he had not got any chickens, and if he 
gave them to any one, it must have been to 
Dr. Nott. Expulsion, fines, and disgrace, 
were uppermost in their thoughts until the 
next forenoon, when both received a polite 


- invitation from their president, requesting the 


presence of their company to a Thanksgiving 
dinner. To decline was impossible, so with 


hearts full of anxiety for the result, they 


wended their way to the house, where they 
were pleasantly received by the old gentleman, 
and with a large party were soon seated 
around the festive board.- After asking a 
blessing, the doctor rose from his seat, and 
taking the carving knife, turned with a smile 
to the rogues and said: 

“Young gentlemen, here’s old Prex, ard 
marm Prex, son John, and daughter Sal,” at 
the same time touching successively the re- 
spective chickens; “to which will you be 
helped?” The mortification of the students 
may be imagined. 


—_—___—_-—_+ 2ee > ——_—_—-——- 


THE CONSCRIPTION. 


A close observer of the conscription furnish- 
es the following views on the subject: 

Since the authorities have discovered that 
men who are drafted and are unfit for soldiers, 
may yet be made to serve their country as hos- 
pital nurses andin various other capacities, 
I have deeply reflected upon the subject, and 
am at length enabled to submit the following 
suggestions, which the government is at liber- 
ty to adopt or reject as it pleases. 

It is a well known fact that blind men have 
the sense of touch more finely developed than 
those who can see. Draft afew regiments of 
blind men whocan feel the position and 
strength of theenemy. No exemptions grant- 
ed on the ground that they “ can’t see it.” 

Blind men and lame men might be drafted 
together, the blind men to go into battle carry- 


ing the lame on their backs, Men who have 
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lost one, or even both of their arms, should no 
longer be exempt. Government is prepared 
to arm any quantity of men on the shortest 
possible notice. 

Idiots should not be debarred the euivilers 
of saving their country, in the ranks, when 
we have so many among our generals. 

Draft all the lunatic asylums—the madder 
men get, the better they fight. 

Dumb men ought to make the most service- 
able soldiers; as they cannot cry “ quarter,” 
their motto must be “ no surrender.” 

It is absurd to exempt fat men, they are so 
well calculated to fill up the depleted ranks of 
the army. If you want tocrush the enemy 
by precipitating upon them large bodies of 
troops, let fat men be drafted by all means. 

Confirmed drunkards have been rejected be- 

cause they are not so anxious to whip the en- 
emy as they are to have the enemy treat. 

A large regiment of them armed with rifle 
whiskey and sustained by a battery of deliri- 
um tremens, would do great execution—to 
somebody. 

I have not heretofore favored the idea of 
drafting the other sex, but a brigade of old 
maids would certainly be useful in repulsing 
the enemy. They are sometimes good in an 
attack. 

By all means draft Congressmen. They 
might do a little good in the army, and they 
are of no possible good where they are. 

Conscript all lawyers, their charges will be 
most disastrous to the enemy. 

By observing these rules the army will be 
replenished without trouble. _ 





A SINGULAR CAT. 


There lives in the city of E., a certain 
colored individual, who we will designate as 
Jim 8S. One day he was doing a piece of 
work for a person bythe name of R. After 
he had finished the job, and was about to 
depart, he was called by Mrs. R., who said 
she had something she wanted done. She 
took him into the kitchen and said, “ Jim, do 
you see that cat?” Jim saw it. “I'll give 
you a dollar if you will get rid of that cat for 
me. 9 

#6, yes, yes, I'd as liv’ do it as not,” said 
Jim. 

After receiving the specified dollar, Jim 
took the cat under his arm and walked away. 
He had not walked far when he was hailed by 
a neighbor named M. 

“What have you got there, Jim?” said M. 

“Well,” said Jim, exultingly, “it is a 
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Rocky Mountain cat, which I paid five dollars 
for.” 

The hair had all fallen off with age, and 
the children had maliciously cut its tail off. 

M. took the cat, looked at it, and said, ‘“‘ It 
is a curiosity indeed.” 

“Yes, tis so,” said Jim. 

“ What will you take for it?” said M. 

Jim was now in his element. 

“ Well, I can’t take less than ten dollars.” 

. “QO, that’s too much, Jim,” said M. 

After considerable “beating down,” 
sald: . 

“As I haven’t got much time to tend ‘to the 
thing, you may have it- for what I paid for 
it.” 

M. paid over the V, and took his purchase 
home. 

Not long after, Mra. R. called at M’s. The 
first thing she saw on going into the kitchen 
was the cat. 

“ Where in the world did you get that cat?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Why,” says Mrs. M., that’s a Rocky 
Mountain cat, that Mr. M. bought of Jim S. 
the other day. He gave five dollars for it.” 

_ Mrs. R. began to laugh, and said: 

“That’s the same old cat I gave Jim a 
dollar to carry off.” 

Jim kept clear of that place for a while. 


Jim 





' A QUEER WATCHMAN. 


A fellow coming home from California had 
a monster rattlesnake in a wicker cage, which 
he deposited, with his other plunder, under 
his bed at Chagres. The room contained 
fifty beds—half full of drunk and sick fellows. 
During a temporary absence of the owner, 
the snake got loose, and the owner coming in 
and finding his critter gone, yelled out, “ Ever~ 
lastin’ misery! who’s seen my watchman ?” 

Many heads popped up from the flea~ 
inflicted dirty beds, but nobody had seen the 
missing article. 

“ What was he, ole feller, you’re inquirin’ 
for?” said a bald-headed man. 

“Why, why, watchman; all my dust is 
under my bed here, and I left a guard with it, 
but he’s gone ?” 

“Guard—was he a nigger or a white 
feller ?” 

“No, he was a California rattlesnake, nine 
feet long, and fifty-two rattles in his tail. 
Have any of you fellers seen the tarnal critter 
crawlin’ round here!” 

They hadn’t—but all that were able to get 
out of bed and mizzle, did_so in a hurry. 
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SHERMAN’S MARCH THROUGH GEORGIA. 


OPINIONS OF RICHMOND PAPERS, ILLUSTRATED. 
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Wat THE CONFEDERATE GENERALS DID.—It is said that Beauregard, Hood, Forrest and Wheeler 
danced for joy when they heard that Sherman had cut loose from Atlanta.—Richmond E Enquirer. 
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Wat THe Ricumonp Eprtors pip-—Let the editors of the Richmond — meet and compare notes. 
If we are firm and spirited, Sherman can’t hurt is.— Richmond Sentinel. 





Starvinc SHermaxn’s Anmy.—Thank God, not a eee of meat of any kind will be pens in Sher- 
man’s course through Georgia.— Richmond W 7hig.( 100 
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How THE YANKEES WERE HARASSED.—We understand, frem reliable sources. that the Yankees have 
not enjoyed a moment’s rest since they left Atlanta.—Richmond Star. 





How SHERMAN’s ARMY WAS RECEIVED.—As the Yankees march through the towns, they are received 
in sullen silence by all c!asses.—/tichmond Enquirer. 
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How THE YANKEKES ENTERED SAVANNAH.—Savannah has fallen! The vandals had the impudence to 
enter Savannah mounted on cattle which they had stolen from Georgia farmers. But the invaders can 
never take Charleston.— Richmond Sentinel. tt, Wl ae 5] CO 
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OUR NEW PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
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‘No. 63 CONGRESS STREET. 


The imposing engraving on this page isan oF oUR Union, THE AMERICAN UNION, 
excellent view of our new Publishing House, Tur NovELETTE, and THE TEN Cent Nov- 
where all the work appertaining to the issu- LETTE, is performed. We occupy the high- 
jag of Tue DoLLAR MonTHLY, THE FLAG est private building in Boston. It is thirty- 
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aix feet front, and seventy-five feet deep, and 
most admirably adapted to our wants. All 
our business is now being conducted in this 


building. We have long felt the want of suth - 


quarters, and after several attempts elsewhere 
to purchase or lease, were enabled to hire this 
large block for a term of years. It is located 
at No. 63 Congress street, between Mik and 
Water streets, a few.rods only from the situ- 
ation we previously occupied on Washington 
street. 

We have space for but a brief description 
of our new Publishing House. The rooms 
are large, light and airy, and heated by steam. 
The first floor up stairs is devoted to the edi- 
torial and counting rooms, with a large fire- 
proof vault for our stereotype plates. Here, 
also, all our papers, Magazines and Novelettes 
are directed and made ready to deliver to the 
mail. This furnishes employment for some 
half dozen hands, who also assist in packing 
our large orders from news-dealers. 

The next story contains the presses of the 
establishment, with the engine and boiler. 
The latter is separated from the main build- 
ing, and is surrounded by brick and iron work, 
so that there is no danger of fire in that quar- 
ter. On this floor there are in constant opera- 
tion, during work hours, five Adams’ presses, 
one of Hoe’s largest-sized cylinder presses, 
and a Gordon press. Here all the paper is 
wet down and opened; no trifling job, as the 
person whom we employ to look after such 
matters, can testify. The pressmen, engineer 
and firemen conduct their respective duties in 
this department, and attend to them in a sat- 
isfactory manner. All the presses, with one 
exception, are fed by girls, who perform the 
work with equal facility to men. 

The floor over the press room is fitted up 
for a composing room. Here are employed 
some thirty persons, under the charge of two 
foremep, who make up the forms and look 
after the copy. Their positions are responsi- 
ble ones, and they are worthy of the trust 
which we have imposed upon them. 

The next story is devoted to folding and 
binding THE DOLLAR MONTHLY, THE Nov- 
ELETTES, and THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
ail room about twenty, and at times thir- 
ty girls are employed. They have ample 
space for their peculiar talént, are industri- 
ous, quiet, and earn fair wages. 

_ The loft over the folding department is de- 
voted to packing and storing Novelettes and 
Magazines. All large orders for these works 
are packed on this floor. 


The upper story is where we keep our 
white paper, and such stock as we are enabled 
to, buy in large quantities, when it can be ob- 
tdined at less than the market rates. 

To enable us to transport from story to 
story, we use an elevator that connects with 


‘our stedm ehgine. ‘ All packages are raised 
’ atid ‘lowered by the elevator, and this much 


labor is saved. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to state that 
we have the most convenient Publishing 
House in New England, and trust that our 
readers will benefit by the change, as we 
know that we shall,in more ways than one. 
For the past few years we have been com- 
pelled to perform our composition and press 
work in different sections of the city, at great 
inconvenience and considerable expense. Af 
ter the sheets were printed, it was necessary 
to transport them to our office of publication, 
118 Washington street, carry them up one 
flight of stairs, where they were put in shape 
for the market. Any one who knows what 
large editions of Magazines, Novelettes and 
papers we print, will readily comprehend the 
embarrassments under which we labored, and 
will sympathize with us in our endeavors to 
end them. 

With some of the best machinery in the 
country, with superior facilities for conduct- 
ing our business, with careful and intelligent 
men to perform all the labor of their respec- 
tive offices, we think that our patrons will 
have no cause of complaint that we do not 
give them their money’s worth in future, as 
we have in the past. 

OO ee 
VILLAGE OF EDIEVILLE, N. Y. 

This pleasant little village is situated on 
the Rondout Creek, a small but pretty river 
of New York State, which rises in Sullivan 
county, flows west through Ulster county, 
and enters the Hudson near Rondout village. 
The appearance of the town is of a charming 
character, and the seenery is quite pictur 
esque. An excellent view of the river, the 
landing, and all other surroundings, ts given 
on page 259. Like all handsome little towns, 
located near water, Edieville is favored with 
much company during the summer months, 
the great city of New York sending its repre- 
sentatives for air, health and happiness. Peo- 
ple are not slow, generally, in estimating the 
worth of these places of resort, and avail 
‘themselves of their enjoyment in full measure. 
And 60 we find them scattered here and there, 
pleasant retreats from the din of busy life, 
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THE KREMLIN OF MOSOOW. 

The Kremlin of Moscow is a celebrated 
fortress, intimately associated with the history 
of the Russian empire. It was the residence 
of its ancient czars, and the heart of its an- 
cient capital. 

It was first built of stone, at the end of the 
fourth century, after having previously exist- 
ed in a temporary form, and is situated on an 
eminence, at the foot of which flows the 
Moekva river. It is surrounded with walls 
from twelve to fifteen feet thick, and from 
twenty-eight to fifty feet high, with battle- 
ments, embrasures, numerous towers, and fine 
gates; and forms, with its beautiful gardens, 
nearly a triangle of more than a mile in cir- 
cumference. _ . 

The Kremlin contains many cathedrals, 
churches, monasteries and belfries, and some 
of the finest public buildings and monuments 
of Moscow, whith, together with its com-~ 
manding situation, its lofty walls, with the 
variously colored towers, steeples and domes, 
present a peculiar and impressive aspect. 
The gate most celebrated by its sacred asso- 
ciations, is that of the Redeemer. A picture 
of the Saviour hangs over the arch of this 
gate, and no person, not even the emperor, 
.passes through it without signs of. reverence. 
Many of the population remove their hats at 
twenty paces off, and on their way to and 
from the river, turn towards the holy gate, 
bowing and crossing themselves. 

The Cathedral place, on the height of the 
Kremlin—a consecrated spot, surrounded by 
Czar Nicholas with a magnificent fron grating 
—contains the cathedrals of the Assumption 
and of the archangel of St. Michael. In the 
former are the tombs of the patriarchs of the 
Greek church, and in the latter those of the 
czars down to Peter the Great. 

The Cathedral of St. Basil, situated on the 
red square between the walls of the Kremlin 
and those of the .Kitai Gorod, is noted for its 


grotesque architecture. The paved court of. 


the Kremlin is surmounted by the walls of 
the tower of Ivan Velikio (the Great), pre- 
senting from its summit one of the most re- 
markgple views in the world. Ona granite 

estal at its foot stands the monster bell 
(tzar kolokol, or emperor of bells). In one 
of the lower stories of the tower is another 
bell of remarkable weight, and in the other 
stories are at least fifty or sixty smaller bells, 


all of which are rung during the whole of 


Easter week. 
The house of the Holy Synod is among the 
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remarkable buildings of the Kremlin, contain- 


-ing the library, the treasury, and the ward- 


robe of the Russian patriarch; also the holy 
oil used for sacrament. Another immense 
pile of buildings contain the offices of the 
local government, and the arsenal and treas- 
ury; the former famous for its collection of 
arms, the latter for its jewelled crowns and 
thrones, and other historical relics. 
The most important remains of the ancient 
palace of the czars, are the Zerema and the 
Granovitaya Palatas, the latter containing 
the coronation hall. The main body of this 
building was fatally injured by the French, 
and a new palace was erected in its stead by 
the emperor Alexander, called Bulshol, Dvo- 
retz (great palace). By its alde are the ruins 
of both the ancient palaces, which are con- 
nected with the new ofie by stairs and gal- 
leries. The Zerema palace was repaired by 
order of the late emperor Nicholas, and the 
ancient aspect of the building carefully pre- 
served. Adjoining the Granovitaya palace is 
the new or little palace, completed in 1850, 


_and remarkable for its magnificence. 


Napoleon I, after the invasion of Russia, 
took up his residence in the Kremlin, Sept. 
15th, 1812. The place is pointed out in the 
Zereima palace from which he is said to have 
watched the progress of the fire, which com- 
pelled him to leave it on the evening of Sept. 
16th. He returned to it on Sept. 20th, aud 
finally departed Oct. 19th. The coronation 
of the present emperor, Alexander IL., took 
place in the Kremlin in 1856. 

An excellent view of the Kremlin can be 
found on page 261. 





HAY IN ENGLAND, 

Is scarcely ever put in barns. It keeps 
well in stacks, made up as they are in the 
neatest manner, and carefully thatched with 
straw. Nothing can be more beantiful and 
workman-like than the manner in which these 
are made up; and for hay, the long stacks are 
decidedly preferable to those of a round form, 
as it is cut down for use, in such case, to more 
advantage. The formation of a stack, which 
is often done by women, is a work of skill, 
which is the fruit only of practice ; the thatch- 
ing of a stack in the best manner requires 
both art and experience, and there are mea 
who make it a profession. When well exe- 
cuted, the hay for years is impervious to wet. 
During the formation of the stack—which, 
when intended to be large, must sometimes 
wait for several days the progress of the hay- 
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making—the most careful farmers have a 
large tarpaulin or canvas covering, to suspend 
upon poles over the stack, in order to protect 
it from rain. I refer to these minute circum- 
stances, to illustrate the extreme carefulness 
with which many of the husbandry are here 
conducted. When the hay is to be used,a 
whole stack is never removed to the stable at 
once, but is carefully cut down as a loaf of 
bread might be cut, and always done up and 
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the most economical management of their pro- 
ducts, The animals have a regular allowance, 
and are not at one time surfeited and at another 
time starved; and not a bandful of hay is wast- 
ed. I have never been quite able to under- 
stand the old proverb, that “ a penny saved is» 
twopence earned ;” but I quite understand the 
folly of wasting that which is the product of 
severe toil and expense, and the immorality of 
throwing away that which is the bounty of 
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bound in trusses, intended to be fifty-six 
pounds each, and in that way carried to be 
distributed to the animals. This requires some 
extra Jabor; but the farmers find their ac- 
count in it. How different this is from the 
careless and wasteful manner in which things 
are managed with us, where I have often seen 
horses and oxen standing knee-deep in the lit- 
ter of the very best hay, which has fallen and 
been tossed out of the mangers! The conse- 
quence of this extraordinary painstaking, is 


heaven bestowed for the comfort and susten- 
ance of man or beast. I once heard a minis- 
ter say in his sermon, some persons were char- 
itable in spots. I think, in a similar sense, it 
may be said that many persons who will hag- 
gle half a day to save a sixpence in the price 
of an article, will often throw away shillings 
in the neglect or wasteful use of it. We need 
another Poor Richard, with his wise, econom- 
ical maxims, among us, to impress the les- 
sons of frugality upon our people. 
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ENGLISH REGIMENTS. 

“The 57th regiment, from its courage at Al- 
buera, earned the name of “ Die hards;” and 
the 28th, from their conduct in Egypt, recelv- 
ed the privilege of wearing the regimental 
plate before and behind the shako; being hard 
pressed by the enemy, they presented a double 
face; the word having been given, “ Rear 
rank, right about face!” The 9th was called 
in the Peninsula, “The Holy Boys,” from a 
sale of Bibles which they held; the Duke of 
Athol’s Highlanders carry the significant 
motto, “ Frith, forth, and fill the fetters” (in 
Gaelic); the 88th are called the “ Connaught 
Rangers ;” the 50th, are called “The Half 
Hundred;” the 56th, “The Pompadours,” 
from their purple facings (pompadour color) ; 
the 42d, “The Black Watch,” the 28th, “The 
Slashers,” from using their swords (then worn 
by the infantry) in the American war; and 
the 87th, “ The Faugh-a-ballagh Boys,” from 
“Fag au bealac’” (“Clear the way”), their 
cry at Barossa, having been the old shout in 
faction fight of the Munster and Connaught 
men, who furnished their ranks. Several of 
the badges are very appropriate to the scene 
w of the services of the corps by which they are 
borne ; the sphynx of Egypt, the elephant and 
tiger royal of India, the eagles of Prussia 
and France, and “ Primus in Indis” of the 
89th—the first that rounded the Cape; “ Mon- 
tis insignia calpe,” key and castle, of the 12th, 
89th, 56th and 58th. Some refer to the royal 
name of the regiment, or the place where it 
was raised; as the white horse of Hanover, 
the dragon of Wales, prince’s plume, or the 
castles of Edinburg and Inniskilling, rose and 
crown, and rising sun, and the badges of the 
great national orders of knighthood. Some 
seem to have had a more peculiar origin—as 
the paschal lamb of the 2d Foot; the dragon 
of the 3d Buffs (East Kent), that has the 
privilege of marching, with drums beating 
and colors flying, the city of London, as hav- 
ing been originally recruited by the ’prentices ; 
the antelope of the 6th; and the death’s head, 
or “ glory,” of the 17th Lancers. 





ASPECT OF NEW ZEALAND SCENERY, 

The difficulties the New Zealand bush pre- 
sents to the march of troops carnot be over- 
rated. The country round about the Queen’s 
Redoubt may be taken as a specimen. Seen 
from Rhodes, clearing the highest eminence 
in the neighborhood, there seems to be a tract 
of country upon one level, over which ranges, 
of steep hills, varying in height from 400 to 
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800 feet, run in all directions, the gorges and 
defiles thickly timbered and covered with a 
dense undergrowth. Forcing a passage 
through one of these solitudes, daylight seems 
to be lost sight of. The sun’s rays cannot 
plerce through the network of leaves and 
branches above, and the matted jungle which 
meets overhead and below. Instead, there 
reigns a livid twilight, and the silence is un- 
broken save by the cry of the wild duck from 
the adjacent morass. A walk is a work of 
care and tronble, for the creeper known as 
supple-jack—a stem the thickness of a walk- 
ing-stick, and as elastic as India-rubber—inter- 
laces trees and shrubs into an inseparable 
connection. The unwary traveller, looking 
only to his path, will find bimself caught by 
the chin; and should he devote himself to: 
guarding his body, he will inevitably be trip- 
ped up by the feet. However disagreeable this 
country may be to troops, it presents ever- 
recurring scenes of wild beauty for the artist. 
The gigantic fern; the native fuchsia, with its 
pink bark and lofty foliage; the elegant kara- 
ka; the rato, with its depending foliage and 
masses of clustering red blossoms; and the 
lancewood -tree, its lofty stem bearing a large 
bunch of spiky leaves at its top, are all strik- 
ingly handsome appearances, and assist, in 
rocky glens and embowered valleys, to form 
pictures the loveliness of which leaves an un- 
dentable impression. Thanks to the constant 
rains, verdure is really to be seen in New 
Zealand. Even the evergreens are green in 
fact as well as name. Water, too, is abun- 
dant. The creeks add to the difficulty of the 
situation, while their mimic cascades and 


"rapids increase its beauties. 


— $e DO)” 
_ FIRST PRESBYTERIAN OHURCH, 
| PITTSBURG, PENN. 


One of the handsomest designed churches 
in the country is the First Presbyterian 
Church, of Pittsburg, Penn., a city that has 
grown so fast and so rich since the discovery 
of oil wells, and the immense amount of pe- 
troleum that has been shipped from the place, 
that gentlemen who have been called able 
mathematicians can no longer add up the 
figures that represents the increased wealth 
of the place; consequently, statistics are 
thrown aside as useless. The church which 
is presented on page 263, is pleasantly located, 
and is always well attended, which epeak 
volumes for the oillest city to be found in the 
Union. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN, CHURCH, PITTSBURG. 


LONDON IN THE 17TH CENTURY. . 
If the fashionable parts of this capital could 
be placed before us as they then were, we 
should be disgusted by their appearance, and 
by their offensive atmosphere. In Covent 


Garden a filthy and noisy market was held, 


close to the dwellings of the great. Fruit- 
women screamed, carters fought, and rotten 


apples accumulated in heaps at the thresholds, 


of the Countess of Berkshire and the Bishop 
of Durham. ‘The centre of Lincoln’s Inn 
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Fields was an open space, where the, rabble. 
congregated every evening, within a few yards 
of Cardigan House and Winchester House, 
to hear the mountebanks harapgue, to. see 
bears dance, and to set dogs at oxen. Rub- 


ate Bi ieee oa ee aT | 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PITTSBURG, PENN. 


bish was shot in every part of the area. 
Horses were exercised there. The beggars 
were as clamorous and importunate as in the 
worst governed cities of the Continent. A 
Lincoln’s Inn mumper was a proverb. Till 
the last year.of the .reign of Charles IL, 
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most of the streets were left at night in 
profound darkness. Thieves and robbers 
plied their trades with impunity; yet they 
were hardly so terrible to peaceful citizens as 
another class of ruffians. It was a favorite 
amusement of dissolute young gentlemen to 
swagger by night. about the town, breaking 
windows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet 
citizens, and insulting all whom they met. 
whether male or female. The machinery for 
keeping peace was utterly contemptible, 
Whitefriars (Alsatia) was the favorite resort 
of all who wished to be emancipated from the 
restraints of thelaw. Though the immunities 
belonging to the place extended only in cases 


sionally made its appearance in America. It 
is avery large bird, with great shining eyes, 
and has often frightened persons who have 
come upon it suddenly at night. It eats rats, 
mice, and other creatures, and is very useful 
in catching and devouring the lemmings 
which pass over vast tracts of country, de- 
vastating them like clouds of locusts. On 
this account, the Snowy Owl is a useful 
bird. Sometimes it eats fish, and catches 
them by sitting on some stump projecting 
over the water, and hooking out the fish with 
one foot, while it clings to its perch with the 
other. 

The color of an old Snowy Owl is pure 





THE SNOWY OWL. 


of debt, yet cheats, false-witnesses, forgers 
and highwaymen found refuge there; for 
amidst a rabble so desperate no peace-oflicer’s 
life was in safety. At the cry of “rescue!” 
bullies with swords and cudgels, and terma- 
_ gant hags with spits and broomsticks, poured 
forth by hundreds, and the intruder was for- 
tunate if he escaped back again to Fleet street, 
hustled, stripped and pumped upon. Even 
the warrant of the chief justice of England 
could not be acted upon without the help of 

a company of musketeers. 

—_-——_-_ + 3’ om * 

THE SNOWY OWL. 

The great Snowy Owl is found in the 
northern regions of the world, and has occa- 


white without any markings whatever; but 
in the earlier years of its life, its plumage is 
covered with numerous dark brown spots and 
bars, caused by a dark tip to each feather. 
Upon the breast and abdomen, these mark- 
ings form short, abrupt curves, but on the 
back and upper surface they are nearly 


straight. The beak and claws are black. 


The length of the male Snowy ‘Ow! is about 
twenty-two inches, and that of the female 
twenty-six or twenty-seven. The represen- 
tation on this page is an accurate one, giving 
a fine view of a Snowy Owl and her little 
family. The sketch was taken from life, and 
does credit to our artists, by its natural and 


accurate appearance, )() OC 
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IN THE PORCH. 


HOW OLD IS THE RACH P 
How long has man—the great crowning 
work of the creation—been upon the earth ? 
Here we are lost. The discoveries in Swit- 
zerland go to show that two or three races, 
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pre-historical, pre-Adamite, had lived in wood- 
en cities built on piles extending into the lakes 
of that country. They could be traced by the 
instruments they used. One had instruments 
of stone; a second of bronze; and a third of 
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IN THE POKOCH. 


IN THE PORCH. 
Maple tree&, beside the door, 
Hash the rustling of your leayes; 
Sunbeams, on the porch’s floor, 
Softly drop your yellow sheaves. 


Vines of woodbine, cease your stir, 
Or you'll wake the baby’s sleep; 
Robin, singing in the fir, 
To your lowest chorus keep... . 


Father, coming up the walk, 
Make your step both slow and light; 
Be most cautious in your talk, 
Baby's*sleeping for the night. 


Soon enough, at best, he'll wake, 
Ere the dawn he'll, ope his eyes; 
Baby has so much at stake 
In life’s fresh realities. 
| by Eswnke) Serie KENNETH. 
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iron. In other places, as in the region of 
Amiens in France, implements of stone fash- 
ioned by human hands, have been found in 
beds of gravel, under chalk formations, where 
vast ages must have been required for the soil 
to collect about them. In the Pyrenees, also, 
human bones have been found with the bones 
of animals extinct before history began. The 
same has been in this country. Arrow-heads 
of flint have been found with the remains of 
mammoth animals such as have not been 
since man began a record of events. In Ken- 


tucky, in 1838, the remains of an extinct anl- - 


mal were disentombed, as large as an ele- 
phant, that had been mired and destroyed by 
human beings. The whole were nine feet be- 
low the surface. There was found a layer of 
charcoal six to twelve inches thick, arrow- 
heads, tomahawks and pieces of rock. The 
fore and hind feet were standing in a perpen- 
dicular position, and likeWise the full length 
of the leg below the ashes, so deep in the mud 
and water that the fire which had clearly been 
kindled to destroy the animal, had no effect on 
them. Professor Agassiz has the humus of a 
man, found imbedded in a coral reef on the 
Florida coast, which he considers, we believe, 
a hundred and fifty thousand years old. He 
defends this view as quite consistent with 
Scripture, as Gen. 1: 27, 28, describes, in his 
view, the first creation of several individuals, 
male and female, to stock the earth at a much 
earlier period than Gen. 2: 7,when Adam 
and his wife, the last creation, were formed. 
At least, he considers the language of Scrip- 
ture as sustaining his view of distinct races 
being created. 


NO ROYAL ROAD TO SCIENOB. 

Porpora, one of the most Ulustrious masters 
of music in Italy, conceived a friendship for a 
young pupil, and asked him if he had courage 
to persevere with constancy in the course 
which he should mark out for him, however 
wearisome it might seem. Upon the pupil 
answering in the affirmative, Porpora noted, 
upon a single page of ruled paper, the dia- 
tonic and chromatic scales, ascending and de- 
scending, the intervals of third, fourth, fifth, 
etc., in order to teach him to take them with 
freedom, and to sustain the sounds, together 
with trills, groups, appogiaturas, and pas- 
sages of vocalisation of different kinds. This 
page occupied both the master and the scholar 
during an entire year, and the year following 
was aleo devoted to it. When the third year 
commenced, nothing was sald of changing the 
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lesson, and the pupil began to murmur; but 
the master reminded him of lis promise. The 
fourth year slipped away, the fifth followed, 
and always the same eternal page. The sixth 
year found them at the same task; but the 
master added to it some lessons in articula- 
tion, pronunciation, and, lastly, in declama- 
tion. At the end-of this year, the pupil, who 
supposed himeelf still in the elements, was 
much surprised when his master said to him, 
“Go, my son; you have nothing more to 
learn. You are the first singer in Italy, and 
of the world.” He spoke the truth, for the 
singer was Caffarelli. 





LUNATIC ASYLUM AT WORCESTER. 

The heart of the Commonwealth is one of 
the most pleasant cities in Massachusetts. 
The people of Worcester appreciate the beau- 
ties of the place, and are proud of it. In 
Worcester is situated the Lunatic Asylum, a 
representation of which is on page 267. This 
edifice was erected in 1831-32, in pursuance 
of an act of the legislature, passed the 10th of 
March, 1830. The first patient entered on 
the 19th of January, 1833. By the end of the 
year there were 164 patients; in the first year 
it became so crowded that no less than thirty 
applicants were rejected for want of room. 
Dr. Samuel B. Woodward became the super- 
intendent that year. In 1833-4, 272 patients 
were admitted. 

In the year 1841, the hospital received a 
handsome bequest of George S. Johonnot, 
Esq., being in cash, mortgages and stocks, 
valued at $25,843.72, subject to life annuities 
to twenty-three individuals, amounting to 
$2520 annually. In 1843, the trustees were 
authorized to erect additional buildings, suff- 
ciently large for the accommodation of 150 
insane persons, and to provide all necessary 
accommodations and furniture for the same. 
This enlargement was commenced the same 
year, and consisted of a wing, extending 100 
feet south, and 160 feet east, leaving an open 
court, 64 feet wide, between the old and new 
lateral wings. This new structure was called 
the “ Johonnot Hall,” out of respect to the 
late George S. Johonnot, and his widow, 
Martha Johonnot. Since then the asylum 
has been enlarged and improved, and at the 
present time it is able to accommodate a large 
number of patients, and most of them are 
treated in a successful manner, and ultiinately 
recover their reason, and again become mem 
bers of society, from which their infirmity bad 
debarred them. oe 


LUNATIC ASYLUM, WORCESTER. 267 
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THE TWELVE-THREAD PLUME BIRD. 

We are happy to present to the readers of 
the DoLLAR MONTHLY a splendid represen- 
tation of a very rare bird; such an one as all 
ornithologists delight to study over, to handle 
and to class. We never saw but one in this 
country, and that lived but a short time. The 
Plume Birds are remarkable for the curious 
shape and brilliant colorings of their feathers, 
which in some places glow with a fire and 
lustre surpassing that of polished gems, and 
in others, are of the most delicate. softness. 
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mensions of the bird. From the back and the 
rump spring a number of long silken plumes 
of a snowy white color, and a loose downy 
structure that causes them to wave gracefully 
in the air at the slightest breeze. They are 


not birds of song. 
——___ + ano am > _______— 


USE AND ABUSE OF ICE. 

The drinking of iced liquids in consider- 
able quantity is highly injurious, and in some 
cases their use has been attended with inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels, and ever 
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THE TWELV5B-THREAD PLUME BIRD. 


The Twelve thread Plume Bird is a native of 
New Guinea, and is called so on account of 
the twelve thread-like feathers which project 
from the plumage. The general color of the 
Twelve-thread Plume Bird is rich violet, so 
intense as to become black in some lights, 
and having always a velvet-like depth of tone. 
Around the neck is placed a collar of emerald- 
green feathers, which stand boldly from the 
neck, and present a most brilliant contrast 
with the deep violet of the back and wings. 
The tail is short in comparison with the di- 


death—not always accounted for by the per- 
son being at the time ina heat. Ice or iced 
water, retards digestion, chills the body, and 
often produces most dangerous congestions. 
On the other hand, ice, or iced water, applied 
in inflammations, croup, etc., has been pro 
ductive of the best effects; it diminishes 
the quantity of blood in the vessels, and car- 
ries off the excess of heat. A piece of ice 
laid on the wrist will often stop bleeding of the 
nose. If milk or butter is cooled with ice, it 
must be used at once, or it loses its freshness. 


A STREET IN BUCHAREST. 


THE CITY OF BUCHAREST. 

The city of Bucharest is the capital of Wal- 
lachia. Itis located ina spacious plain, where 
neither stone nor wood is to be found. It is 
irregularly built, the houses generally miser- 
able mud cabins, and the streets mostly un- 
paved. Where it is otherwise, they are merely 
boarded over or laid with logs, which half 
float in the liquid mud beneath. Mingled 
with this wretchedness, and presenting a 
strange appearance by contrast, arc a number 
of handsome houses, hotels, and churches—a 
population in rags, and nobles tricked out in 
flaunting dresses and gaudy finery, with a 
carious and striking intermixture of Eastern 
and European dresses, which is to be seen, in 
fullest effect, on the corso or public walk, the 
great resort of the fashionable of the place. 
The town contains a palace, the residence 
of the hospodar or prince, a large old build- 
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zans, particularly goldsmiths, jewellers, and 
watchmakers, Small quantities of woolen 
cloths, carpets, brandy, etc.,are made. Being 
situated ina fertile country, its trade, par- 
ticularly in agricultural produce, is very con- 
siderable, exporting yearly large quantities of 
grain, wool, butter, honey, wax, aad tallow, 
together with large herds of horned cattle 
and hogs, which are sent chiefly to Germany ; 
whence are imported, in return, many of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life. Bucharest 
has the unenviable reputation of being one of 
the most dissolute cities in Europe. It is 
filled with gambling-houses, and other resorts 
of vice and depravity. Of late years, how- 
ever, it has improved in civilization, and an 
earnest and anxious desire for the diffusion 
of knowledge and education has begun to 
prevail. It is the seat of the Wallachian Gov- 
ernment, and residence of a Greek archbishop. 
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A STREET IN BUCHAREST. 


ing; the metropolitan church, both situated 
in a spacious square in the centre of the 
town; 60 churches, each having from three 
to six steeples or towers; a bazaar, several 
hospitals and infirmaries, 20 monasteries and 
convents, and about 30 khans or Oriental 
inns, From the centre of the town rises a 
tower 60 feet in height, called the “ Fire 


Tower,” from which a complete view of the 


city is commanded. The consular residences, 
of which there are several, are also handsome 
buildings, especially that of the Austrian con- 
sul. The educational and literary institu- 
tions consist of a college, having 500 students; 
alyceum, conducted by 12 professors, and a 
number of public schools, four of which afford 
instruction gratis; a public library, a society 
for belles lettres, and another for agriculture. 

There are no extensive manufactures in 
the town, but it contains a great many arti- 


AN INDEPENDE‘IT NOBLEMAN.’ 

The late Marquis of Waterford of Ireland, 
was in the habit of riding in the second-class 
carriages of the railroad in his vicinity. Such 
a course very highly disgusted the proprietors, 
and they resolved to cure the marquis, as — 
they said, of his eccentricity. Accordingly, 
On one occasion, as he was sitting in a second- 
class carriage, a sweep, who had previously 
been in a third-class compartment, was in- 
vited out, and placed by the marquis’s side. 
His lordship immediately got out, and pur- 
chased a first-class ticket, on delivering which 
to him the clerk laughed, as if the company 
had gained a victory. But Lord Waterford 
quietly returned to the train, gave the first- 
class ticket to the sweep, gravely escorted 
him to the place of honor, and then resumed 
his own place in the second class, whence the 
proprietors never again sought to remove him. 
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BETHLEHEM. 

Bethlehem is a town in Syria, and is hon- 
ored above all other towns in the estimation 
of Christians. It was the birthplace of our 
Saviour, he who was cradled in a manger. 
Bethlehem stands six miles southwest of Je- 
rusalem, on an eminence, surrounded by small 
valleys, or depressions, covered with vine and 
olive-yards. Half the town is in ruins, and 
the other half consists of houses irregularly 
huddled together. These, though not large, 
are solidly built ; and several of the streets are 
entered by gates. The convent, which is sep- 
arated from the town by a platform, crowns 
an E. slope, and is occupied by three sets of 
monks, Greek, Armenian, and Latin. The 
church called St. Mary of Bethlehem, or. the 
Church of the Nativity, was built by Helen, 
the mother of Constantine the Great, and is 
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“A BRAZILIAN MARRIAGE, 

Miss C.’s marriage took place a fortnight 
after our arrival at Rio, and during that time 
we were all immersed in preparations for the 
occasion—the more arduous, because the wed- 
ding was not to take place at church, but 
was to be solemnized at home. As I have 
never read a description of a Brazilian wed- 
ding, I may as well describe it here, A tem- 
porary altar was erected in a small room 
branching off from the dining-room (from 
which the table was removed, but, as no- 
body ate any dinner on the day, it did not 
much matter), which had only a sofa, chairs, 
and sideboard in it, the furniture being placed 
against the walls so as to leave the centre of 
the room quite empty. Why this was done 
will be seen presently. 

At about two o’clock P.M., the important 





THE PRINCIPAL STREET, BETHLEHEM. 


said to stand on the spot where our Saviour 
was born. It is a structure of considerable 
grandeur, though of irregular architecture. 
The roof, which is of a moderate height, is’ 
supported by a double row of marble Corin- 
thian columns. The floor also is of marble, 
and both the walls and ceiling are covered 
with half-faded pictures, and representations 
of Mosaic, apparently of great antiquity. Be- 
neath the chancel is a cave, which is entered 
from above by a flight of steps, and is shown 
by the monks as the “ Cave of the Nativity.” 
An inscription bears, Hic de Virginie Maria 
Jesus Christus natus est—“ Here Jesus Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary.” 


- — ——_¢ »_ese ~——— —— 


He that would reprove the world must be 
one whom the world cannot reprove. 


operation of dressing began. Seven o’clock in 
the evening was the hour fixed for the cere- 
mony, and by that time the hair-dresser and 
tire-woman had completed their labors, and 
all the ladies of the family were ready. The 
bride entered the drawing-room, and took her 
seat on the place d’honneur—the middle of 
the sofa; and very lovely she looked in her 
gauzy drapery and orange blossoms. She 
was attended by her sister-in-law, a beautiful 
woman, who officiated as her “ godmother” 
(as itis termed) during the ceremony; her 
three sisters and her cousin, who acted as 
bridesmaids—the two elder dressed alike in 
blue and white, the two younger in pink: the 
whole presenting a very pretty sight. None 
but the near relatives on both sides had been 
invited ; but they mustered pretty strong, and 


. CIRCASSIANS. 


at a little before seven all the guests were as- 
sembled. Then came the bridegroom attended 
by his brother, and directly after the ecclesi- 
astic who was to perform the ceremony, Mon- 
senhor K., a fine-looking, imposing dignitary 
of the church, who well set off the mitre he 
wore. Suddenly all the gentlemen were called 
away, and just as I was wondering at their 
absence, the ladies were summoned, and we 
all repaired to the dining-room. There a most 
effective coup d’eil presented itself. All the 
gentlemen were placed in rows, each hold- 
ing an immense wax taper in his right hand, 


and to me, who had never beheld anything . 


of the kind, except on the stage, the effect was 
very striking. 
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little interruption the ceremony “ went off” 


exceedingly well. 

When it was concluded, the bride embraced 
her friends all round—the bridegroom shook 
hands with everybody, and then all adjourned 
to the drawing-room, where tea, coffee, ices, 
etc., were handed round (as they were several 
times in the course of the evening), while the 
bride sat on the sofa, the trimmings of her 
dress, consisting of orange buds and blossoms, 
being literally torn off and distributed by the 
bridegroom among the unmarried persons 
present, who, in consequence of receiving a 
share of the floral spoil, are presumed to ensure 
a husband or wife, as the case may be, before 
a year has elapsed. | 


CIRCASSIANS. 


The ladies were now disposed in a semi- 
circle, s0 as to command a full view of the 
ceremony, which now began. The bride’s 
responses were quite inaudible, and several of 
the ladies were affected to tears. Buta start- 
ling and unexpected effect, certainly not set 
forth in the programme, was produced by Mrs. 
C.’s grandson, a fine little fellow of three years 
old or thereabouts, who just when everybody’s 
attention was concentered on the solemn rite 
then being performed, discovered that each of 
the gentlemen had a flambeau and he had none. 
He immediately shouted out, “I want a big 


candle!” and, as he could not have what he — 


wanted, roared out so lustily, that he was 
obliged to be taken away. Apart from this 


CIRCASSIANS. 


The efforts of the Circassians for independ- 
ence of Russia have long been matter of record. 
Every fact that relates to Circassia is thus of 
interest at the present time, owing to the exo- 
dus from its shores that has been brought 
about through the conquest of their country 
by the Russians. The climate of Circassia is 
represented as generally temperate and sa- 


-lubrious; and ‘good evidence of this is fur- 


nished by the fact that the inhabitants are 
healthy, not subject to chronic diseases, and 
live when lifeis allowed to run its natural 
course, to a good old age. Almost every Cir- 
cassian has his horse, and tends it with a care 
scarcely surpassed by that which is paid by 
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the Arab of the desert to his steed. Both 
cattle and sheep are extensively reared; but 
the domestic animal existing in greatest num- 
bers is the goat, which grows up with almost 
no care, browsing on the twigs and under- 
growth of the forests. Agriculture, and the 
rearing of cattle, seem to be the only indus- 
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mestic industry ; and that while the males are 
occupied with the labors of the field, the fe- 
males are busily engaged, not only in ordinary 
household work, but in carrying wool, hemp, 
and flax through all their various processes 
up to the finished garment, weaving and tail 
oring included. The trade is almost as nor- 
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is said, however, that there is no lack of do- 


asylum in Turkey. . 
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A ROMANCE OF PIONEER LIFE. 





BY SIDNEY HERBERT. 


Wuen Lord Selkirk attempted to form a 
colony at the junction of the Pembinaw and 
Red rivers, he sent out agents to Scotland and 
Switzerland, with flattering accounts of the 
salubrity of the climate, and the fertility of the 
soil. In consequence of these representations 
several hundred were induced to emigrate 
with their families. But they were doomed to 
severe disappointment. After afew years of 
soffering and privation, the colony was broken 
up, and those who had not starved, or been 
killed by the Indians, again emigrated, and 
settled in Ohio. | 

Among those who emigrated from Scotland 
was Duncan Cameron, who traced his line- 
age back toSir Evan Dhu. After graduating 
at the University of Aberdeen, he married the 
daughter of a farmer in the neighborhood, and 
became farmer himself; but with so little suc- 
cess that soon after the death of his wife he 
gave up the lease of his farm, and sold his 
stock to pay his debts. After settling up his 
affairs he found himself possessed of forty 
pounds and a beautiful daughter. 

_ At this time he had the good fortune to be- 
come acquainted with the Earl of Selkirk, who 
was in Scotland on business «relating to the 
colony at Pembinaw, and at once entered into 
an engagement with him to superintend the in- 
terests of the new colony. Heembarked with 
his daughter, in due time arrived at Mon- 
treal, where his situation as superintendent to 
his lordship procured him many attentions. 

His daughter, Flora, was at this time sev- 
enteen. Her figure was slight, but symme- 
trical, with a clear, brilliant complexion, 
light hair, which fell in nataral ringlets, and 
mild blue eyes. Of course, she had many ad- 
miirers,among them, McLeod, a partner in 
the Northwest Company, and William Gor- 
don, the hero of our story. 

William Gordon was the son, by an Indian 
woman, of ahalf brother of the Marquis of 
Huntly. He had been educated at the Cath- 
olie Seminary in Quebec. He was tall, well 
formed, with dark, piercing eyes, and coarse, 
straight hair, high cheek bones, and an olive 
complexion, that bespoke his Indian descent. 
Yet he was considered eminently handsome. 
Governor Semple had introduced him to Cam- 
eron, without thinking it necessary to inform 
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him of his connection. with the Indians. His 
gentlemanly manners, and deference to the 
opinions of Cameron, made him a great favor- 
ite with the old man; while his elegant person, 
polite address, and constant attention, excited 
a stronger sentiment in the bosom of his daugh- 
ter. Flora had observed that his temperament 
was melancholy, that he was subject tosudden 
fits of passion, and the least appearance of 
neglect was keenly felt. This did not, how- 
ever, prevent her being as much pleased with 
him as ever. Her father looked upon the 
growing intimacy with pleasure. He liked 
William Gordon, and judged from the style of 
his living he would make a suitable partner 
for Flora, ina worldly point of view, and he 
became a constant visitor to their lodgings. 
An occurrence soon took place which 
brought matterstoacrisis. A sleighing party 
was to go to the mouth of the Utawas, on the 
ice, and our friends were of the party. They 
started in high spirits; Duncan Cameron, with 
Flora, taking the lead, and Gordon following. 
About two miles from the city, there was an 
airhole in the ice. Cameron was driving his 
horse about thirty yards above it, at a smart 
trot, when the ice broke, and the sleigh, with 
the old man and Flora, were swept under it by 
the current. The gentlemen all stopped their 
horses, and the ladies screamed. All stood 
aghast but Gordon. Throwing off his cloak 
and boots, he plunged into the hole; the 
whole passedin a moment The party watch- 
ed the airhole below with breathless anxiety.. 
They had begun to fear that all were drowned,. 
when Gordon appeared, holding Cameron by 
the collar with one hand, and Flora by the 
hair withthe other; both too far exhausted +o 
help themselves in the least. As he attempted 
to gain a foothold on the ice, it broke under 
him, and their death seemed inevitable. No 
one dared approach near enough to help them. 
Fortunately, two Canadians were crossing the 
river with a load of planks, and hastened to 
his aid. Laying the planks on the ice, one of 
them reached Gordon, now almost ready. to 
sink; yet he insisted that Flora should be the 
first saved. With little difficulty the Canadi- 
an drew her out upon the ice to a safe distance, 
and then returned and extricated the old man 
in the same manner; and last of all, Gordon 
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was taken from the water, chilled and exhaust- 
ed. They were all three wrapped in buffalo 
robes, and conveyed with all speed to the city, 
where medical aid was procured. The old 
man and Flora continued insensible until after 
they reached their lodgings, and for a time 
were ignorant to whom thcy owed their de- 
liverance; but tongues were not wanting to 
inform them, and praise the gallantry of Gor- 
don. In a week they had all recovered from 
the effects of their submersion. 

In a few days Gordon made a formal prop- 
osition for the hand of Flora. Her father, be- 
fore giving a decided answer, made more 
particular inquiry of Governor Semple, the 
guardian of William, as to his character and 
connections; and when informed that he was 
a half-breed, the family pride of Cameron was 
roused, and he determined to refuse him. 
The governor endeavored to persuade the old 
man to think more favorably of it, and consent 
to their union. The old man was deaf to all 
reasoning onthe subject. “I ama gentleman 
born,” said he. “The blood of Lochiel and 
Sir Evan Dhu runs in my veins, and it shall 
never be contaminated,with my consent. The 
boy is a good boy, and the Gordons are an 
ancient and noble raco, but his mother is an 
insuperable objection. So, sir, ft is no use to 
argue. Icannot consent to it.” 

At the interview in which this decision was 
communicated to Gordon, his indignation 
and disappointment broke through all re- 
straint; a quarrel ensued, and the Scot for- 
bade his daughter to hold any further inter- 
_ course with her lover. She could not obey. 
Through the instrumentality of a friend of 
Gordon’s she had an interview with him, and 
pledged her word never to marry another; 
but he could not persuade her to clope with 
him. 

By the advice of Governor Semple, Gordon 
resolved to goto Assinneboin. His guardian 
thought that in that wild country, where 
the want of all luxuries of life must be se- 
verely felt by Cameron, he would have a 
better prospect of overcoming his objections, 
than in Montreal. He accordingly set out 
the next week for Pembinaw, and travelled 
as far as Fort William, on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. He was obliged to wear 
snow shoes the whole distance, and by the 
time he arrived there, he was so lame he could 
hardly walk, as were all the rest of the party. 
He remained here until he had somewhat re- 
covered, and then resumed his march, attend- 
ed by two Canadians, 
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One of them, La Verdure, le found was of 
a brutal, diecontented disposition. They car- 
ried with them provisions enough for four 
days, relying on their rifles, and the chance of 
meeting with friendly Indians, for their further 
support. But the snow was too deep, and 
they were too much impeded by the weight of 
their snow shocs, to think of following the 
few deer they saw. For four days all went 
well enough; but on the fifth they fasted, and. 
La Verdure began to grumble, at being obliged 
to follow their bourgeois without food. The 
sixth day passed in the same manner; they 
saw no game, not even a single prairie hen. 
Noon came on the seventh day, and they had 
neitherseen an Indian nor had an opportunity 
to shoot anything. In the afternoon Gordon 
overheard La Verdure address his comrade in 
French, supposing he could not understand 
the language; but in this they were mistaken, 
as he understood it better than themselves. 

“ Jussomme,” said he, “I am dying of hun- 
ger, and shall not be able to walk another day 
without I find something to eat.” 

“ Why,” said his companion, “this is not 
the first time you have fasted, I hope. Iam 
hungry myself, but I could travel two days 
longer without eating.” 

“TI will tell you better. There is no need of 
either of us fasting longer than to-night. 
Look at that man.” 

“Well, and what then? He has nothing to 
give us, and we cannot eat him.” 

“Why not? Sacristie! It is better that 
one should die than three. He would last 
until wecould get asupply. Let us kill him 
as he sleeps.” 

“God forbid! God forbid! that were a 
mortal sin. We could never get absolution. 
I would rather die a thousand times. Villain! 
I will inform the young man of your intentions 
unless you promise to give them up.” 

“Will you so? then take care of yourself. 
If you offer to tell him what I have said, I 
will shoot you on the spot. I do not fear but 
I shall be able to deal with him alone. I tell 
you though, that I neither can nor will live 
any longer without food, and, if you interfere, 
your blood be upon your own head.’’ 

“TItisapity. Itisa pity. He isa fine lad, 
and he has eaten less than either of us. Do 
as you please, however; itis no business of 
mine. I wash my hands of it. 

The poor fellow sighed bitterly. He would 
have given a year’s pay for an opportunity to 
speak to our hero. But La Verdure stuck so 
close to him it was impossible. Had he 
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known that Gordon had understood the con- 
versation it would have saved him much anx- 
iety. Gordon was reluctant to shed blood, 
and he looked anxiously for some game, that 
the necéssity of taking La Verdure’s life might 
be avoided; for he was resolved that he would 
not allow himself to be killed for food for such 
aruffian. At sunset they encamped without 
having met with any game. “ How far is it 
to Fort Douglass, La Verdure ?” said Gordon. 

“So far that I think you will never reach 
it,’”? replied he. | 

“Tam very hungry, but I think I can hold 
out some time longer yet.” ; 

“Tam hungry, too; but I shall not be to- 
morrow; at least, if you have flesh enough to 
feed me,” he added, in his own language. 

“He! say you so? die, then, miscreant!” 
said Gordon, firing at him. The ball passed 
through the villain’s head, and he fell back 
without a groan. This was the first time 
Gordon had shed human blood, and he had 
been too short a time in the Indian country to 
look upon it lightly. 

Tie next moruing, although very weak, 
Gordon and his remaining companion man- 
aced to walk about two miles, when they 
Cume upon a camp of friendly Indians. They 
were hospitably received, and remained with 
them several days, and after leaving them, 
reached the fort without further difficulty. 
Gordon was received by the deputy governor 
with much courtesy, and entertained in the 
best manner the accommodations of the fort 
allowed. He found some of his Hohay kin- 
dred encamped near the fort, and made them 
some valuable presents, at the same time 
accepting an invitation to visit their village. 

On the third morning after his arrival one 
of his Hohay cousins came to him, leading a 
splendid horse, saddled and bridled, after the 
Indian fashior. “Come, my brother,” said he. 
** I give you my best horse. Mount him, and 
come with us. Oneof our young men has 
just grrived, and tells us the buffalo are as 
thick as the starsintheskies. Our people are 
going to pound them as soon as we return. 
Come with us, and see how your brethren live.” 

Gordon had neither forgotten his mother 
tongue nor the manner of taking the buffalo; 
and was desirous of revisiting the scenes of 
his early childhood. He took leave of M’- 
Donald, and left with the Hohays. After two 
days’ riding they reached the village, where 
Gordon was weil received by the tribe, and 
feasted almost to suffocation. He passed the 
time with them hunting the buffalo, and join- 
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ing in their sports, and soon became a general 
favorite. 

While with them some of the tribe brought 
in an Indian woman they had captured on the 
prairies, who proved to be the wife of Waw- 
nahton, their most deadly foe. When it be- 
came known to the tribe, they gathered around 
her, brandishing their knives, and crying for 
vengeance. Gordon, hearing the uproar, went 


out to learn the cause, and when told that the 


woman was to be tortured, he determined to 
save her. Rushing into the crowd, he placed - 
himself before her, and demanded her of the 
chiefs for himself; but there was such a clamor 
he could not make himself heard for some 
time, but finally succeeded in restoring quiet, 
and making known his wishes. Some of them 
were disposed to listen, but one large, ill-fa- 
vored fellow rushed upto her crying, “He 
killed my brother, and she shall die for it.” 
Gordon caught up an axe, and placing himself 
in a threatening attitude, declared that if they 
killed her, they should kill him first; and 
offered, ifthey would give her to him, he would 
pay for her when he returned to the fort. 
They at last consented, and she was given up 
to him. He turned to one of his cousins, and 
requested him to saddle his horse, and, as 
soon az he was brought, he mounted, and 
placing the woman before him, rode out on 
the prairie, fearing a change in the popular 
opinion. After riding about, two miles he dis- 
mounted, and, giving her the horse, told her 
to make the best of her way to her own tribe, 
but not to fear pursuit, as she was: mounted on 
the best horse in the camp. When he re- 
turned he was met with threatening looks; 
but he remained silent, and the storm soon 
blew over. This humane action afterwards 
proved of great bencfit to him; as will appear 
before the close of this story. After spending 
a month with his red kindred, he returned to 
Fort Douglass, and as soon as the ice broke 
up, ascended the river to Pembinaw. 

In the mean time Flora had remained at 
Montreal with her father. She had lost her 
gaicty, but not her hopes. Caveny, the friend 
of Gordon, had kept her informed of his move- 
ments, and being a warm friend, he lost no 
opportunity to sound his friend's praises in her 
ear. It was at this time that M’Leod made 
proposals to her father for the hand of Flora, 
and was warmly approved by him and referred 
to his daughter. Flora thanked him for his 
good opinion, but declined his offer, and when 
pressed for her reasons, frankly told him her 
heart was already given to another. 
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The summer had far advanced, before Gov- 
ernor Semple and Mr. Cameron had completed 
their arrangements for leaving Montreal, and 
joining the colony at Pembinaw. They finally 
started, but were detained on the way, by 
the sickness of Cameron, and arrived at Fort 
Douglass late in the fall. Governor Semple 
was detained there by business, and Mr. Cam- 
eron proceeded to Pembinaw alone. Unwilling 
to expose his daughter to unnecessary danger, 
he left her with the governor. When he 
arrived at Pembinaw, Gordon, under the pre- 
tence of hunting, saddled his horse and rode 
to Fort Douglass. He was cordially received 
by Flora and his guardian. Flora tndeed 
gently reproved him for his visit, but upon his 
telling her of the danger of the passage up the 
river, and that he could be of use to the gov- 
ernor, she made no further objection. 

The governor having completed his arrange- 
ments, prepared to leave. The crops had been 
destroyed by grasshoppers,and the people, 
both at Fort Douglass and at Pembinaw, were 
suffering for the want of food. A small portion 
. of the stores at the fort were placed on board 
the boat, and they moved up the river. On 
the third day, their provisions being likely to 
come short, they were all placed on short 
allowance, and some of the women began to 
suffer. Gordon gave his share to Flora, but 
fastead of eating it, she gave it to a woman 
who was sick and scarce able to take care of 
her child. Gordon remonstrated with her for 
neglecting herself, but she replied, “ Believe 
me, William, it would do me more harm to 
witness her sufferings, than any narcue or 
privation I am likely to suffer.” 

“ This is but the beginning of their misery. 
I am afraid all will suffer bitterly when winter 
setsin. Ifyour father had shown common 
sense, you would have been exempt from it.” 

“Alas! I know his prejudices too well. 
Though you are a Gordon by the father’s side, 
he cannot overcome his dislike to your Indian 
blood. For your own sake, then, seek a fairer 
and richer bride than poor Flora Cameron.” 

“ Would you drive me mad, Flora? Forsake 
you! May God forsake me if I do! When 
you accepted the offer of my hand, you were 
ignorant of my family, but I know that the 
discovery has not lowered me in your opinion. 
I never sought to deceive you: I thought 
my descent was as plainly stamped on my 
features, as the mark on the brow of the first 
homicide. It seems I was mistaken. If your 
heart is still unchanged, why should the folly 
of an old dotard sunder us? True, he gave you 
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life; but did I not save it, and his too? I have 
therefore as strong a claim on you as he. And 
having your plighted faith,do you think I 
Will relinquish it? No never! till I hear the 
command from your own lips. Seek a fairer 
bride, indeed! and where can she be found?” . 

“ William, if you value my good opinion, do 
not speak again of my father as you have done. 
He is a good father to me, and it may be his 
family pride will yield to affection. Do not 
fear for me: if you wish it, I will again swear 
to you never to marry another.” 

“ Forzive me, Flora, that under a deep sense 
of wrong, I have spoken harshly of him. I wil? 
endeavor not to offend you again. But we 
need food for the famishing women and chil- 
dren; and thank God, there is the track of 2 
buffalo that has been to the river to drink 
within the hour. I will go ashore and try to 
bring a load of his flesh to the boat.” 

Flora tried to stop him, but he had already 
spoken to the steersman to set him ashore, 
and did not hear her. As the boat touched 
the bank, he leaped ashore, and waving hrs 
hand to Flora, ascended a smal} hitlock, and 
looked around for the buffalo. Tis practised 
eye soon discovered a solitary buffalo grazing 
atadistance. Heshouldered his cun, and was 
about to start, when a low whistle attracted 
his attention. He well understood it to be an 
Indian signal, meaning, “ you are in danger 5 
keep out of sight.” The warning came from 
a small ravine at the foot of the hillock. He 
descended into the hollow and returned an an- 
swering signal. A tall, mounted Indian 
emerged from the ravine, and he recognized 
Wawnahton, the Dahcotah chicf whose wife he 
had rescued from the Hohays. Gordon bad 
seen him since the rescue of his wife, at the fort 
at Pembinaw, which he had attacked with his 
band, at the instigation of M’Leod, who had, 
since his rejection by Flora, preceding her into 
the Indian country, and having learned that 
our hero was his rival, he had planned the at- 
tack, and offered Wawnahton large induce- 
ments to undertake it. He had accompanied 
the savages disguised as an Indian, in hopes to 
direct the attack in sach a manner as to destroy 
Gordon. But the colony were apprised of 
their danger, and when they appeared before 
the fort, they fired upon them, and killed three 


‘of the savages, and the rest ofthe band retreat- 


ed, with the exception of Wawnahton and his 
uncle, who in desperation crossed the river, 
and entered the fort alone, and was met by 
Gordon, and an amicable settlement made. 
Upon learning that Gordon was the one whe 
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had shown such kindness to his wife, he had 
proposed they should be kodahs (brothers), 
and his object now was to warn him ofdanger. 
“« Listen!” said he; “there is a hunter who 
thirsts for your blood. It is the Englishman 
—the old woman who persuaded me to come 
to Pembinaw. Do you see yonder ?” pointing 
to a strip of wood; “he is there, and nineteen 
half-breeds with him. There were twenty 
this morning.” Drawing his robe aside, he 
showed a scalp. “Keep a good watch to- 
- hight for they have been watching your boat 
all day.” 

“T cannot return empty to the boat,” said 
Gordof. “Our women are dying of hunger. 
I must kill something, cost what it may.” 

“That isthe way with vou men who wear 


hats. But I have provided for that. Come, 


jump up behind me.” 

Gordon sprang on the horse behind him, 
and half an hour's ride brought them to a 
clump of wood at a bend in the river, where 
the Indian showed him a fat cow hung in the 
branches, and told him it was for him. Gordon 
attempted to thank him, but he cut him short. 
“When your big canoe arrives,” said he, 
“make a fire and eat. Then, assoon as it is 


dark, leave the camp and hide yourselves, 


Do not suffer yourselves to be surprised, I will 
be nigh you, and ten good bows shall not be 
wanting, in time of need.” 

After receiving some ammunition for a pistol 
he carried, he rode away. When the boats 
came up, Gordon communicated his intelll- 
gence to the governor, and recommended 
following the advice of Wawnalhton, which 
was done, and they arrived at Pembinaw in 
safety. Mr. Cameron was very much incensed 
when he learned that Gordon had been to Fort 
Douglass, and had accompanied Flora up in 
the boat. But when told of the service he had 
rendered them, he became somewhat mollified. 


Governor Semple had expected to find , 


misery at Pembioaw, but the reality was far 
beyond his expectations. The houses of the 
colonists were of the rudest kind, and the 
sunken faces and hollow eyes of the occupants 
told a tale of famine and distress. The people 
angling, and drawing nets, and the heaps of 
the offal of fishes before the doors, showed how 
they had subsisted for a long time. The buf- 
faloes had nearly all left the prairie; and even 
when they were plenty, they had been unable 
to hunt them with success, not having been 
accustomed to it. The river soon froze over, 
and the settlers suffered severely from famine. 
Gordon took good care to supply Mr. Cameron 
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with the best that could be obtained, unknown 
to him. But Flora found out from whence 
it came, and would manifest her gratitude by 
her looks whenever they met, which was 
seldom. : 

Governor Semple found that something 
must be done for the help of the inhabitants, 
or they would all perish. He therefore hired 
fifty half-breeds to hunt for them. A herd of 
buffuloes was known to be at the river Aux 
Parcs, and thither the hunters were directed 
to go and encamp, and afterwards follow the 
animals in their migrations, like the Indians. 
Gordon took the command of the party. The 
governor advised the colonists to accompany 
the hunters to the plains. In order that they 
might he able to do so, he furnished them with 
lodges, bought of the Indians, and with horses 
and carts to transport their families and bag- 
gage. The procession was a curious one. 
There were upwards of an hundred rudely 
constructed carts, laden with tents, bedding, 
etc., with the women and children seated on 
the top. The females adopted the costume of 
the half-breed women, as better adapted to 
the country than their own. Cameron accom- 
panied the party; and Flora, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of her father, resolved to 
accompany him. 

Gordon rode with the hunters, at the head 
of the procession. In two days, they reached 
the banks of the river, and encamped near a 
large herd of buffalo. The first hunt took 
place the following day. They killed one 
hundred buffaloes, and plenty reigned in the 
camp. They continued hunting, dressing the 
carcasses cach day; and as fast as the meat 
was cured, it was transported to Pembinaw, 
until they had laid in a stock sufficient to last 
through the winter, when they made prep- 
arations to break up the camp and return. 
But a new herd of buffalo making their ap- 
pearance, they could not resist the temptation 
for one more hunt. 

In the morning of the day on which the 
last hunt was to have taken place, Mr. Cam- 
eron walked up the river on the ice, to where 
the horses were grazing on the rushes. As 
he turned a short bend, he perceived a party 
of Indians among the horses, and turned to 
retrace his steps. But he had been seen, and 
his retreat was cut off by two Indians, He 
shouted, to give the alarm to the camp. The 
Indians did not appear to be disposed to harin 
him, but seized him by the arms, and burried 
him off at his utmost speed. 

His cry had been heard, and the men came 
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running but to save their horses. Gordon was 
the foremost. He perceived the situation of 
Cameron, and exerted himself to overtake his 
captors. One large Indian was between him 
pnd them; the rest were engaged with the 
horses. Raising his rifle, he fired and killed 
the Indian, and then continued the pursuit, 
and reached a ravine twenty-five feet broad, 
just as they had reached the opposite side. 
One ofthe savages, seeing the rescue inevit- 
able, loosened his hold on the old man, and 
drew an arrow to kill him. But Gordon, 
exerting himself to the utmost, cleared the 
chasm atone bound, and felled the Indian to 
the earth with the butt of his rifle. The other 
uttered a loud whoop, and stepping back a few 
paces, let fly an arrow at Gordon. It glanced 
upon his powder-horn, and buried itseifto the 
feather in the breast of Cameron. Before he 
had time to draw another, Gordon. was upon 
him. Leaping up, he struck the Indian in the 
chest with his heels and beat him to the earth, 
at the same time receiving adeep wound in the 
leg from his knife. They grappled; but the 
struggles of the savage were unavailing. Few 
men could have contended with Gordon at any 
time, but now he fought with tenfold energy. 
Seizing the wrist of his prostrate foe, he buried 
his knife in his breast. The whole passed ina 
moment, and the foremost of the half-breeds 
came up just as the Indian drew his last breath. 
Gordon called to one of them, named Le 
Gross, to take the old man to the camp, and 
turned to urge the men on in pursuit of the 
savages, and save the horses. But it was too 
late; they had succeeded in getting off with all 
but the cart horses. Gordon’s leg soon began 
to stiffen, rendering him unable to walk, and 
he was carried by the men to the camp. It 
presented a desolate appearance. Five women 
lay on the ground, tomahawked and scalped. 
Before the door of Cameron’s tent lay Le Gross 
with five arrows sticking in his body. He 
too had lost his scalp, but the body of an In- 
dian lying a few paces from him, showed that 
he had not fallen without resistance. 
Cameron was lying in his tent helpless. 
The arrow had not been withdrawn, but hestill 
breathed. Flora was nowhere to be found. 
Gordon was for a moment paralyzed; but soon 
recovering, he sent Des Champs to examine 
the premises. The women who had fled and 
concealed themselves, now appeared. They 
told him that just as Le Gross had laid the old 
man on the bed, and returned to the door of 
the tent, a party of Indians entered the camp 
from the rear, and attacked him; and when 
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they had despatched him, entered the tent and 
seized Flora, carrying her off insensible. Des 
Champs now returned and reported that the 
Indians bad had horses concealed in the woods, 
and that they had taken a northern course. 
He could do nothing himselftowards rescuing 
her, neither could he prevail on any of the 
half-breeds to follow her captors. The arrow 
was extracted from the breast of Cameron, 
and the wound dressed. Meantime the tents 
had been struck; and placing the old man in 
one cart and Gordon in another, they started 
for Pembinaw, which they reached without 
further accident. 

For several weeks Gordon was confined to 
his room with his wounds. At the end ofthat 
time, a half-breed arrived from Lacantravers, 
and from him. he learned that Wawnahton 
was encamped with his band on the Wild Kice 
River, and he determined to seek him, in hopes 
to learn something from Flora. He left Pem- 
binaw accompanied by Des Champs, and 
reached his camp in nine days. From Waw- 
nahton he learned that Nopah Keon, with his 
band, was encamped about six days’ ride from 
where he then was, and that he had a white 
woman in his lodge. Wawnahton oflered to 
go with him, and compel him to surrender 
her; and after being detained several days by 
a severe storm, they started, and finding him, 
succeeded, by threats and a present of ten 
horses, in obtaining the release of Flora. It 
appeared that M’Leod had hired Nopah Keon 
to capture Flora and deliver her tohim. But 
when he appeared to claim her, the Indian 
refused to give her up, intending to make her 
his wife as soon as she recovered. 

Flora was rejoiced at seeing Gordon, and 
anxious tostart immediately for Pembinaw. 
Wawnahton inade a dog sledge for her, and 
furnished buffalo robes, in which she was 
wrapped, and with thirty of his band, escorted | 
them to the fort. They found her father very 
low in health and spirits; and after hearing 
her story, he desired them to send for Lerd 
Selkirk, at that time at the fort, anda masis- 
trate, and be married at once, as he was con- 
vinced he could live but a short time. Flora 
wished to postpone it for a time; but he would 
hear of no delay, and the ceremony was per- 
formed. At the conclusion, they turned 
toward him; but he had breathed his last. A 
week after the burial of the old man, Gordon 
and his wife left Pembinaw for Montreal, 
where they remained till spring, and then 
sailed for Scotland to join his father, who had 
come into possession of the, contested estate. 
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SHADOW AND SUNSHINE. 
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BY JOEL BATES S8WETT. 





Life hath its shadow and sunshine, 
Its birth and its desolate end; 

And from first to the last do its sorrows 
Too much with its happiness blend. 
furned loose, to depend for its guidance 

Upon its own freedom of will, 
Tis burne, as the world may direct it, 
To safety, or danger and ill. 


When a life is thus turned on the current— 
The world-tide of human affairs, 

O, guide it, ye who’ve safe weathered, 
And lizhten the burden it bears! 

And when a Jost heart, lone and weary, 
Yearns, O, how deeply, to rest, 

Refuse not thy landmark of friendship, 
Or the lizht of love locked in thy breast. 


‘ 


How oft have we seen a hope blighted, 

And golden dreams driven away, 
By the chill look of disapprobation, — 

Causing night where there should have been day: 
Causing tears where there should have been glad- 

ness, 

And groans where there should have been songs: 
Leaving memory in lives thus embittered, 

For years to mourn over their wrongs. 


O, would we not shrink with a shudder, 
To see a child mangled and torn 

By the hands of some dark-hearted villain, 
Who ne'er for another conld mourn ? 

Yet hearts there are, fragile and tender, 
Confiding, and loving, and pure, 

By cold words.and glances left bleeding, 
With life but a thing to endure. 


—_—————¢4e ee ———— — 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE. 





A FLoop of gaslight flashing over a lady’s 
boudvir, a gleam of rosy coloring, the sheeny 
lustre of silken drapery, a warm, soft, per- 
fumed atmosphere, and a silence just made 
pleasant by the monotonous music of the 
pendule upon the mantel. Into this bower 
of beauty flitted Mrs. Aubin’s pretty maid, 
Adele, and the little figure standing before 
the great mirror, silently admiring its own 
grace, started and half turned around. 

“Flere are some lilies, Mrs. Aubin, with 
Mr. Sheridan’s compliments.” 

The little dark beauty took the flowers, a 
dainty smile parting her scarlet lips. They 
were great, white, creamy things, heavy with 
odor, contrasted only by their own green 
leaves. The delicate, jewelled tingers touched 
them softly. 

“Very beautiful, but Mr. Sheridan should 
have kuown they were not suited to my 
* style.” 

“A gentleman like 3 Mr. Sheridan cannot be 
expected—” began Adele with an air— 

“Never mind him, now, Adele,” interrupted 
the lady. “Go Into the drawing-room and 
tee that nothing is disarranged befure the 
company comes. I wont go down yet. My 
cousin may come still, though she should 


- 


have been here half an hour ago if the train 
is not late.” 

Adele withdrew, pouting. She had meant 
to give Mrs. Aubin her opinion of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and that lady had, as usual, nipped her 
in the bud. 

Out of doors the air was full of slow falling 
snow, but the windows were bright with 
ruddy light, and there was the constant tramp 
of passing feet, and the merry tinkle of silver 
sounding bells. 

Agatha Varrance, sitting alone in the car- 
riage as it rolled along the interminable 
streets, saw the whole gay scene unfolding 
before her with only a quiet feeling of satis- 
faction. It was so different from her first 
winter visit to the city five years ago. Then 
she was alert, eager, full of anticipation. 
Now, as the driver let down the steps at Mrs. 
Aubin’s door, and she stepped upon the pave- 
ment and looked up at the tall, nany-win- 
dowed house, flashing its festive lights out 
into the dark, snowy night, she thought with 
a thrill of homesick longing of the wide 
wastes of woods and files around her coun- 
try home. 

Now she stood in the entry, and the man- 
servant sent the maid in haste for Adele. 
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But Adele was sulking in the drawing-room. 

“Mrs. Aubin may come down if she likes,” 
and she did not stir. 

“Y will go up by myself,” said Agatha at 
length. “I know the way very well.” And 
she ran up the stairs. Another moment, and 
the door was opened, and Agatha Varrance 


stood in the middle of the pretty, perfumed 


boudoir. 

There was a little flutter near the fire, a 
stir in the mass of rosy silk and gossamer 
lace, and the little lady got up, rubbing her 
sleepy eyes. 

“Why, Agatha Varrance!” and two dainty 
hands were held out, and the beautiful face 
put up fora kiss. It fell soft and light and 
cool as a snowflake, just touching the smooth, 
olive cheek. Then Agatha, lightly dropping 
her wrappings, stood looking down at her 
with critical eyes. 

“You are as pretty as ever, Cousin Rose. 
Do some people never grow old, I wonder ?”’ 

“QO, don’t talk of it,” cried Rose, in playful 
dismay. “You look just the same as ever, 
Agatha, though you’ve been shut up so long 
in that horrid, dull old house. How you’ve 
managed to exist I can’t imagine.” 

“Thank you, in behalf of the old house. 
But I’m not just the same asever. There 
are silver threads in my shining, dark locks, 
or, to speak in more prosaic fashion, I’m 
growing ‘gray. ‘Then there are incipient 
crows’ feet around my eyes, and I’m losing 
my complexion,” said Agatha, soberly, look- 
ing straight into the fire. 

“Why! how—how odd!” said Mrs. Aubin, 
doubtfully. She would have perished before 
she would have made such a revelation. 
Agatha’s brown eyes met her gray ones full 
of mute surprise. A rippling laugh chimed 
in with the ticking of the pendule. 

“Do I shock you, Rose? You must ex- 
cuse my country manners. Sit down now, 
and let us talk.” 

Rose dropped on a hassock at Agatha’s 
feet. | 

“Wont you have something first ?” 

“No, thank you. I took a lunch in my 
reticule. What is your house lighted so 
for ?” 

Mrs. Aubin brightened. “It is my birth- 
day, you know. Mr. Aubin always would 
have me give a party on my birthnight, and 
my friends would quite expect it. Mr. Sher- 
idan said there would be no harm in it.” 

Agatha drew out her watch. “It is nearly 
nine. When does your evening begin?” 
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“They ought to comesoon. There’s a ring 
now. That must be Mr. Sheridan. Are you 
too tired to go down?” 

“Tired? Ono. But about going down— 
may I dress as I like ?” 

Rose hesitated. “ Yes, provided—” 

“ O,I wont Insist upon anything worse than 
a black silk,” laughed Agatha. 

Mrs. Aubin drew a little sigh of relief. 
“T’m so glad you aren’t bent on making a 
fright of yourself. The black silk will do 
nicely. There aren’t more than twenty peo- 
ple coming.” Rose superintended the toilet. 
She pronounced it charming. 

“But you must have something for your 
hair.” 

Agatha drew one of the white, fragrant 
lilies from the vase, wound it in her purple- 
black hair, where it shone like a soft, pure 
star. Rose walked around her admiringly. 

“It suits you perfectly. I wonder what 
Mr. Sheridan will think of it.” 

Agatha faced around. “Who is Mr. Sher- 
Idan ?” 

Mrs. Aubin’s pretty eyebrows were lifted 
in surprise. “‘ Why, haven’t you ever heard 
of Felix Sheridan, dear William’s particular 
friend, almost the same as a brother ?” 

“No,” said Agatha, carelessly throwing a 
scarf over her shoulders. 

“ He is such a good friend,” continued Mrs. 
Aubin, musingly. “ William said I must-rely 
upon him always; and indeed 1 don’t know 
what I should have done without him, petted 
as I was by poor, dear William ;” and the lit- 
tle widow stroked away a tear or two that 
glittered upon her brown lashes. 

But it was a smiling face that looked up 
and saw its own reflection beside Agatha’s in 
the mirror—a bright, beautiful face, whose 
soft tints, and sunny dimples, and smooth 
curves were yet lovelier in contrast’ with her 
own pallor and irregularity of features. So 
Agatha thought, looking at her own still, 
drooping eyes and unsmiling lips. She never 
saw the vivid color flash out, and the quiet 
eyes become suddenly full of light and life, 
and the kindling smile that transfigured her 
face. So she followed her cousin down stairs, 
not envying her beauty, but loving it with all 
the exaggerated enthusiasm of a girl who 
fancies herself plain. 

There were two gentlemen in the drawing- 
room when they entered. One was young, 
graceful, and gallant, the other was past 
youth, dark, stern, and haughty as a Turk. 

Agatha’s proud head was lifted just a trifle 
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more regally when her cousin introduced | 


Mr. Sheridan, and she walked over and sat 
down near handsone Ned Donnelly. A light, 
breezy conversation sprang up between them, 
and before the room was filled, Mrs. Aubin 
could see that Mr. Ned was half in love with 
her consin already. Meantime Felix Sheridan 
gioomed by himself in a corner. 

“You selfish monopolist,” said Rose Aubin, 
half an hoor later, standing before them, and 
sniling into Ned Donnelly’s eyes. “ Here is 
Mr. Sheridan waiting to know my cousin, and 
you remain immovable. Aren’t you tired of 
him, Agatha ?” 

“Don’t oblige Miss Yarrance to tell any 
file,” laughed Ned. “I’m sure I beg Mr. 
Sheridan's pardon. I could not imagine what 
he was gloweriog at us so for.”’. 

“Ned Donnelly—” 

“I know it’s high treason to say a word 
avainst Mr. Sheridan,” said Ned, teasingly. 
“I'm afraid Miss Varrance doesn’t appreciate 
the honor he does her in wanting to know 
ber.” 

“T fear I don’t,” said Agatha, drily. 

“O, Agatha, don’t get prejudiced,” cried 
Mrs. Aubin, in alarm. “ Mr. Sheridan is a 
litde odd, but—” 

“He a prince of noble fellows, neverthe- 
less,” said Ned. “ Miss Varrance, I warn you 
—Mrs. Aubin is an inveterate match-maker; 
and I’ve no doubt she has been praising you 
to Mr. Sheridan till that cool, quiet gentle- 
man is fairly interested. Ah! Mrs. Aubin, 
those roses are sad telltales.” 

Agatha looked up. Rose was coloring with 
vexation and embarrassment. “Never mind 
him, dear,” she said, as Mr. Ned went away, 
lauching at his victory. 

“Vl bring another friend to you presently,” 
and she moved away. Agatha sac still a 
moment. Felix Sheridan, across the room, 
would find the way open to him. Should she 
sit still and wait his coming? She was a lit- 
te annoyed, and her pride was fouched. Rose 
Was certainly very indiscreet sometimes. She 
Tose and walked to the other end of the long 
drawing-room. Here some ferns grew in ex- 
quisite beauty under glass. She had bent 
over them half a minute, admiring their deli- 
cacy, when a voice startled her. She looked 
up. A bearded face beside her, a pair of blue 
eyes—were they sad or stern ?—looked down 
at her. 

“Are yon pleasantly entertained, Miss 
Varrance? Mrs. Aubin asked me to see that 
you were not left to be lonely in the crowd.” 
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It was an unlucky speech. Agatha became 
cold and impenetrable instantly, and her face 
flushed with annoyance. 

“T am doing very well, thank you,” she 
said, coldly, and withdrew to a seat near by. 
Mr. Sheridan took another near her. “ How 
provoking!” thought Agatha. “If he had 
any tact he would not have said that, and if 
he had any perception he would see that I 
don’t want him.” 

Apparently he did not see it, but simply 
because he had been asked to do so, went on 
with his attempts to entertain her. It wasa 
difficult task, but he persevered with a cer- 
tain quiet, gentlemanly indifference at his 
ill-success, that was vastly amusing to Agatha. 

“ Are you fond of dancing ?” he asked. 

“ Not particularly.” e 

“Then you will not miss it this evening.” 

No remark. 

“Do you play ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Aren’t you fond of music ?” 

“JT don’t like noise.” 

He'looked at her, but there was nothing 
remarkable in the quiet, colorless face, and 
the long lashes quite hid the drooping eyes. 

“Perhaps you prefer vocal music. We 
would like to hear that—if you sing—” 

“T don’t sing.” 

What to do with a girl who neither danced 
nor sung? Mr. Sheridan began to mistrust 
that Mrs. Aubin’s cousin would not prove a 
very lively companion for her. But he was 
not the man to desert his friend in an emer- 
gency. 

“Did you—” he began again. But Agatha 
was desperate. “Pray don’t ask me any 
more questions,” she said suddenly. “I told 
you I could do very well by myself, but you 
insisted upon trying to entertain me. It is 
very good of you, and I am very much obliged 
to you, but I don’t like to answer questions. 
If you would find some sensible subject of 
conversation, I don’t doubt I might say some- 
thing.” 

He looked at her now with a face so full of 
surprise that Agatha violated the proprieties 
again. But that low, merry laugh struck him 
like music. 

“ I thought I was in the right way to make 
myself agreeable,” he said, with a smile that 
swept away all the sternness from his face. 
“ How was I to know that you were different 
from other young ladies ?” 

‘“‘ How, indeed, unless you took some pains 
about it.” 
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“JT beg your pardon, Miss Varrance. I 
surely meant to do my duty.” 

“And you did it, under difficulties. It was 
quite heroic, and in consideration of it I re- 
lease you from all further service.” The 
wide, handsome brown eyes were laughing at 
him. The face was grown singularly at- 
tractive. 

“Thank you. I prefer to remain, by your 
leave. Iam curious to see how you'will get 
on in what you call sensible conversation.” 

“That depends—” began Agatha, but just 
now a lady sat down to the piano, and Agatha, 
who didn’t like noise, but worshipped music, 
listencd, her whole soul in her face. The 
music was rather grave than gay. It went to 
Agatha’s heart. It was full of reminiscences 
of an old€ime happiness; a time when she 
was not so old nor so lonely; when life was 
full of pleasantness, and nothing scemed too 
glad or beautiful to be hoped for; it sung to 
her of the dear, familiar woodlands, the flow- 
ers around the door, the quiet joy of summer 
mornings, the sweet content of long, starlight 
nights. 

Mr. Sheridan watched her. <A few swect, 
strong notes rounding the whole, and the 
music ceased. Agatha’s eyes were full of 
tears. Felix Sheridan turned away, a look of 
pain settling upon his face and making it very 
grave and stern fora moment. People were 
talking now, and presently these two talked 
as those do who, full of the same interests, 
feelings, hopes, have been scparated by a 
waste of years. 

Now and then we mect people whom it 
seems we must have known belore. Or we 
have been waiting all our lives for them— 
waiting to say these same things, to hear 
these same things said. Of such should loves 
and friends be made. They come rarely. 
Sometimes we wait and they do not come— 
they never come—and we go on making shift 
with such as we may, talking a great deal but 
saying novhing, keeping our true selves hid, 
our best thoughts lying latent, heart-hungry 
and full of longing tothe end. Had Agatha 
ever found any one like this before? — 

She went up stairs when the company was 
gone, a feeling of perfect peace, vague but 
delicious, thrilling her. Mrs. Aubin found 
her there by the fire in the boudoir, sitting on 
the hassock, her beautiful black hair falling 
over her shoulders, the lilies lying in her lap. 
Rose sat down by her. 

“ How did you like it, dear 2?” 

“J liked it.” 
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‘ “And you liked Mr. Sheridan, too. 
you did, you talked so much.” 

“O yes, we talked a great deal.” Rose lift- 
ed her head from Agatha’s shoulder. Some- 
thing in her voice startled her. Lut Agatha 
Was siniling. 

“TI mustn’t have another such talk,” she 
said. “It has got into my head, like wine.” 

“QO, yes you will! Ie comes here every 
day. He didn’t say anything because you 
wore his lilies, did he?” with a little laugh. 

“ His lilies!” 

“Yes. He sent them to me to-night.” 

Agatha’s cheek criinsoned. She took them 
up softly. “ They’re very lovely. Who is he ?” 

“Why, Mr. Felix Sheridan!’ laughed Rose. 

“What do I care for his name? I want to 
know what he is, where he came from, and 
all about bim.” 

“What makes you so curious?” Agatha 
began to make preparations for going. 

é' Don’t,” cried Rose. “I wont tease you 
now. Mr. Sheridan was a dear friend of poor 
William's, J] told you. It was years ago, 
before I knew William, and he was always 
praising Mr. Sheridan, wanting me to know 
him. He—Mr. Sheridan—was abroad then; 
it was just after he was married; did you 
think he was a bachelor, dear? it Was two 
or three years before he came home, and 
when he caine his wife did not come with 
him. She never came. And Mr. Sheridan 
wasn’t at all like what William had described 
him—full of life and fun, and always sunshiny 
and gay. You see what he is now.” 

“Proud and cold I thought bim at frst.” 

“No, he isn’t. Jt isn’t pride. He has been 
very good to me.” 

“Where is his wife now ?” 

“Died, long ago, it is said. But there is 
some mystery about it. No one would think 
of asking him for any explanation.” 

“TI dislike mysteries,” said Agatha, in a dis- 
satisfied tone. 

“Why, I thought it would. interest you.” 
Rose looked perplexed. Agatha laughed. 

“T’m not romautic enough. It I were 
writing a novel I should make my hero an 
honest, straightforward sort of a fellow, as 
transparent as day, and not a single possi- 
bility of wickedness in him. Then, having 
presented him to my heroine, I would marry 
them off-hand. There should be no ditlicul- 
ties, no insurmountable obstacles to be flually 
gotover. The stream of true love should run 
as smoothly as—a canal. It would not cost 
much to print my novel.” 


I know 
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“Dream it all out to-night, dear, and I'll go 
to a publisher’s with you to-morrow,” said 
Rose, merrily. They bade each other good- 
night. 

Agatha standing in her own room, found 
she had Mr. Sheridan’s lilies still in her hand. 
She put them into water, touching them with 
akind of loving gentleness, but with a cloud 
on her face. All that strange, sweet, sunny 
brightness which had pleased Mr. Sheridan 
was gone. Her eyes drooped wearily. The 
hour of play-time was over. Life, with its 
burdens, was waiting for her. “ It is such a 
little while to have lived and seen so much 
sorrow,” she said, drearily. 

And then she heard the little clock in 
Rose’s room strike two, and Knew she must 
put her thoughts by if she meant to wear a 
pleasant morning face. And all this while 
pretty Mrs. Aubin was building air castles, 
very beautiful but very unsubstantial. 

The gray winter morning was just bright- 
ening when Agatha went into the breakfast- 
room. Little Lilian came to meet her, laid 
ber chubby arms around her neck, and talked 
in pretty child-purases. Agatha took her to 
the window, and they looked out upon the 
people hurrying by to their daily business, 
upon the curling spires of blue smoke uplift- 
ing into the pale sky, and the rough play of a 
trio of children opposite. Presently some one 
in passing lifted his hut with a bright emile of 
recognition. In another moment the bell 
rang and Mr. Sheridan was admitted. 

“I came in to take a roll of manuscript that 
I accidentally left last night,” he said, after 
shaking hands. He looked about and re- 
possessed Lhimeelf of his papers. 

“No, I thank you,” he said, in reply to 
Agatua’s invitation to sit down. Yet he lin- 
gered, standing near her by the window, and 
playtuily patting Lilian. 

“Were you laying plans for the day’s plea- 
sure, Miss Varrance? You wore a very 
thouzhtful face when I looked up,” he said. 

“Did 1?” returned Agatha, with that bright 
smile that made her face so charming. “I'm 
afraid I must own that I was looking back 
rather than forward.” 

“Do you find that so pleasant, then?” he 
asked, with a wistful look. 

“O, yes,” she said, a dreamy expression in 
hereyes that showed she had almost forgotten 
his presence. He stood a moment looking at 
her, then started abruptly, bid her good 
morning, and went. ‘ 

Mr. Sheridan sat in Mrs. Aubin’s drawing- 
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room that evening. Some game had been 
arranged; Ned Donnelly was coming in, and 
Agatha would be down presently. So Mrs. 
Aubin wiled away the time talking of her 
cousin. ; " 

“All alone ?” said Mr. Sheridan, looking up. 

“All alone in that great, rambling country 
house,” returned Mrs. Aubin, earnestly, “ and 
till now no one has been able to tempt her 
away. And since her father died she has 
managed the farm—you can’t think how 
nicely—and yet she isn’t a single bit stronz- 
minded.” 

“One can see that,” said Mr. Sheridan, 
smiling. ‘But hasn’t she any relative to 
care for her ?” 

“ Only poor Tom,” said Rose, shaking her 
head gravely, “and he went to sen and was 
never heard from. I fancy it doesn’t matter; 
he wasn’t much like the Varrance family. I 
suppose Agatha will marry sometime,” she 
added. Mr. Sheridan was silent. 

“ Only she is so peculiar,” pursued the lady. 

“Peculiar?” ; 

“O, she has a good many queer ideas,” said 
Mrs. Aubin. 

“About what ?” 

“About—O, about marriage and—and—” 
hesitated Rose, who, though she had not a 
multitude of ideas in general, and certainly 
none about marriage in particular, began to 
think she was making too free with Agatha’s 
sentiments. 

“O, I wonder, Mrs. Aubin, if Donnelly is 
going to fail us?” 

Two or three months went by. The same 
little circle met in Mrs. Aubin’s drawing- 
room. Mr. Sheridan came at all times. He 
had always done so, Rose said; why not now ? 
And yet it was with Agatha that he talked, 
her eye that he unconsciously songht in fre- 
quent appeal for sympathy, her absence that 
depressed him, her step that, put what re- 
straint upon himself he would, called a flush 
to his grave, brown face, and a new light to 
his eye. 

Rose wondered if Agatha noticed all this. 


‘If she did she never betrayed it by look or 


word. She sat quietly at her work in the 
drawing-room, came in in her stately, grace- 
ful way when he was there, not suffering his 
presence to move her from her self-poise, sang 
sweet, low songs to herself at twilight as she 
had always a way of doing, though she was 
no vocalist, and in all ways bore herself, not 
like the Agatha of these three or four sorrow- 
ful years just past, but like the dear, delight- 
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ful companion of old times. This was all, 
only—or was it fancy ?—Mrs. Aubin thought 
there was a brightness, new and strange, 
shining in her face, as of some recent joy that 
would not let itself be hid. 

The winter slipped away, gliding into the 
soft April days, bringing dreams of spring 
flowers waiting upon sheltered hillsides, and 
in warm, sunny nooks. But March had not 
passed without its special wonder. In a 
whole month Mr. Sheridan had shown himself 
but twice. Rose marvelled about it, manu- 
factured all sorts of possible and impossible 
bypotheses, only to her own vexation. At 
last a bright thought struck her. 

“Agatha, have you sent him away?” she 
said, reproachfully. 

“ Whom ?” 

“Why, Mr. Sheridan.” 

“ J—sent him away ?” 

“ You know what I mean,” said Rose, with 
some impatience. 

Agatha’s cheeks were glowing. “No, I 
haven’t sent him away,” she replied, her voice 
shaking a little. 

Rose looked infinitely relieved. “Then he 
hasn’t said anything to you—” 

‘““No, no,” interrupted Agatha. Then see- 
ing that Rose still looked doubtful, she added, 
with an effort: 

‘Whatever may be Mr. Sheridan’s reason 
for staying away, it is quite unknown to me.” 

“O, I’m so glad—thank you, dear,” cried 
Rose, delighted. “I was so anxious, you 
know; you wont mind my seeming inquisi- 
tive,” and the little lady went away to write 
@ note begging to know if Mr. Sheridan was 
ill, He presented himself that evening in 
answer. 

“You have given us quite an alarm,” said 
Mrs. Aubin. “How can you excuse your- 
self?” 

He did not glance at Agatha, but he was 
perfectly aware that she went on with her 
work and looked superbly indifferent. He 
stammered something about the claims of 
business. 

They were very silent that evening; that 
silence that tests friendship more than speech. 
But the atmosphere was genial; under its in- 
fluence Mr. Sheridan’s face cleared. He was 
moody when he came in; some charm had 
wrought its spell upon him, for when he rose 
to go his whole voice and manner were 
changed. 

A wild wind had swept a dun mass of 
clouds over the April sky. The wind was 
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still, now, and there was a brooding, gray 
mist in the air. 

“Tt will snow before morning,” said Mr. 
Sheridan, looking up, as he stood in the 
doorway. 

“Tf it does, a sleigh-ride will be possible 
to-morrow. Don’t stay away so long again,” 
pleaded Rose, in her pretty, coaxing way. 

In spite of himself he looked at Agatha, 
She could not help it; that bright, heartsome 
smile would leap from her eyes. 

“No, I will not,” he said. 

“J will not stay away,” he repeated, as he 
strode along’ the pavement. “ Why should I 
forbid myself the dearest happiness I ever 
knew? I'll take it while I may, and when I 
must do without it, why, then I shall know 
how. If her peace were in jeopardy—but I 
should be a fool to dream of that. And why 
should I be defrauded of her society?” He 
went gloomily back to his lodgings, watched 
the gray mist grow thicker and heavier, and 
saw the snow falling before he slept. 

The next morning was a carnival season in 
the city. It was clear and cold, the gnow 
grew rapidly smoother, and flect horses and 
gaily painted sleighs dashed along every street. 
* Jt was still quite early when Felix Sheridan 
drove up to Mrs. Aubin’s door. They were 
all in a gala-day humor, and laughed and 
talked while he was tucking the crimson-lined 
robes around them. Away with a quick 
spring and a merry tinkle of bells, faster, 
faster, past the brick walls, past a throng of 
slower people, the soft, cool air rushing by 
them, still faster, till Rose, pale with excite- 
ment, asked, under her breath, if it were 
quite safe. And Agatha laughed, for was 
not Mr. Sheridan brave and strong, and had 
he not the mettlesome steed well in hand? 

But he drew the rein at Mrs. Aubin's first 
word, and they drove at a slower pace, leav- 
ing the suburbs behind them, and dashing 
through long reaches of pine woods, where 
the snow lay pure from any footfall, aud it 
was still, and cool, and fragrant. 

They came back at hich noon, still talking 
busily as they entered the city strects, quieter, 
but so absorbed that Agatha never clearly 
knew how it all happened, only there was 4 
sudden rush, a crashing fall close above thet, 
a slide of snow from the roof, and the horse 
sprang forward with a great, swift leap, s08P- 
ping the reins in twain, lifting the sleigh sheer 
from the ground, and hurling it forward the 
next instant with a violence that tossed her 
two companions from their seats. A sharp 
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turn around a corner, 8 din of voices in the 
alr, and still the animal ran, wild with terror, 
dashing through the crowds that gave way 
upon every sido, on and still on, out again 
towards the country, through more thinly 
peopled streets, over bridges and up long as- 
cents, till the open, broad country road was 
gained. And all the while Agatha had clung 
to the vehicle, mute, white, and breathless 
with terror, nerving herself for the terrible 
shock that might come apy instant, and cnly 
praying that if death must be, it might be 
quick and painless. Could it be now that 
the frightfal speed had diminished, if only a 
litle? Yet it was not quite so mad and reck- 
lesa, A hope sprang up; Agatha looked ea- 
gerly around. They were out in the open 
country now, the road unobstructed for a 
long way. So much the less danger of that 
terrible collision that she had dreaded so un- 
speakably. Surely the horse went more 
slowly. By-and-by he must tire out. If she 
could but possess herself of the reins, hanging 
loose and trailing upon the ground at either 
tide, Once thought of, it soon seemed possi- 
ble By much deft management, clinging 
fast for safety all the while, she succeeded. 
In a moment she could have cried with joy to 
see that the horse was under her control. 
Soe brought him to a dead stop at last, and 
looked back eagerly. No one in sight. 

She thought of what might have happened 
with a sickening horror.. If Mr. Sheridan 


was upliurt, surely he would come for her. 


soon. But he might be lying cold and dead— 
such erdel tricks her imagination played with. 
Itwould not do to risk this deadly faintness 
in the sleigh. She alighted, went.to the 
horse’s head, stroked him gently, called him 
petpames in her sweet voice, and the crea- 
ture drooped his head and set back his long, 
silken ears just as her own pony would have 
done. And now certainly there was a sleigh 
in sight coming at a mad rate. The sense of 
tafety which till now she had not fully real- 
ized, overcame her. She sat down on a rock 
by the wayside in her weakness. 

Something half blinded her now, in a mo- 
ment she would know. It was a piteous, 
eager prayer that her heart put up then. 
The sleigh stopped, somebody sprang to the 
ground, and the next instant was bending 
over her with unutterable tenderness. 

“0, my darling, my darling, are you hurt ?” 
She shook her head ; her white lips would not 
frame an answer. He was moving about her, 
brushing the snow from her cloak, asking 
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over and over again if she was sure she was 
unhurt, and she could scarcely see him for the 
glad, thankful tears in her eyes. 

“Rose ?” she said at last. 

“She is not hurt, beyond, perhaps, a slight 
bruise.” He put her into the sleigh without 
another word, and turned the horsgs head 
homeward. 

“QO, we have had such a narrow escape,” 
she exclaimed, with emotion. 

“Yes. I thank God for you, Agatha.” He 
did not say any more. Agatha did not care 
for any more. To sit quietly by him, to feel 
his care and tenderness, and to be thankful 
that God had kept them both, was enough. 
Rose sprang into her arms when they reached 
home, showing all her emotions, in her inno- 
cent, childish way. Agatha was glad to es- 
cape from the storm of questions and caresses, 
to her ownroom. When she came down, half 
an hour afterward, Mr. Sheridan was gone. 

“ He said he would come in again this eve- 
ning,” Rose exclaimed. 

Agatha sat down and listened patiently, . 
while Rose went over a minute description of 
her feelings—how frightened she was, and 
how she thought she should have fainted, 
and what Mr. Sheridan said, and how pale 
he looked, and how excited everybody was. 
Agatha listened, and made appropriate re- 
marks at suitable places, but her thoughts 
were all the time far away. But a strange 
weariness soon came stealing over her, and 
before night she was tortured by pain. Her 
nerves were taking revenge for the shock they 
had sustained. Rose stood over her, bathing 
her head and giving anodynes—all to no 
purpose. When Mr. Sheridan came she ran 
down to meet him, in alarm—not comforted 


- by seeing the dismay in his face when she 


told him Agatha was ill. The doctor came, 
and said a low, neryous fever might follow. 

Long, slow weeks succeeded, full of pain 
and a Janguor almost as hard to bear as that. 
Through it all Agatha was aware of some one 
supplying every want, anticipating every pos- 
sible need. 

“ Mr. Sheridan has been so kind,” said Rose, 
one day. 

Agatha turned her face away. Something, 
worse than physical weakness, troubled her. 
All this time she had not seen him. Did Rose 
know—but Agatha’s pale cheek flushed—she 
would not finish the sentence. Then she was 
full of shame for what seemed an unmaidenly 
impatience. She could trust him, she said to 
herself, She was sure of his honor. She 
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must think of him still as a friend—and yet— 
how fast her heart beat, and how the red blood 
_ leapt to her face, as she went over those 
words he had said, so freighted with love! 
But perhaps they came from his lips uncon- 
sciously—some allowance must be made for 
the et peu of the moment. And as she 
thought, Agatha was overwhelmed with shame 
and grief, because she loved him so It was 
vain to try to hide it from herself. Ah, how 
proud she might have been of him! Now, 
every thought of him was full of pain. 

It was almost May before she could go 
down stairs. The grass in the city parks was 
growing green, and Agatha thought that on 
a hillside that she knew of, under the pines, 
the arbutus was parting its pure petals, and 
saturating all the spring air with fragrance. 

The drawing-room was sunny and pleasant 
this afternoon. Rose hovered around her, 
petting her in all possible ways. The after- 
noon passed, and by-and-by lights were 
brought. Just then the bell rang and Mr. 
Sheridan was shown in. He came up to her, 
where she sat upon her sofa in the privileges 
of invalidism, and took her hand without a 
word. Rose stole away, quietly, and left 
them alone. 

“Are you better ?’’ he said, presently. 

“Tam almost well,” she replied, looking up 
at. him with her old smile. But his face 
frightened her, it was so pale and worn. He 
looked at her with a strange, wistful tender- 
ness, A great wave of pity for him swept over 
her. Some shadow was over them—she knew 
it,now. But O, ifshe could suffer instead of him! 

“Are you ill—are you in trouble?” she 
asked. ; 

He made some inarticulate reply, dropped 
her hand, and went a few paces off. Ina 
moment he came back. _ 

“ Yes, I am in trouble.” 

“Can IThelp you—can I do anything for 
you?” she asked, gently. 

Iie did not seem to mind her words, but the 
sound of her voice soothed him. When he 
spoke again, it was not in that hard tone. 

“Because I have a painful thing to do,” he 
wenton. “Isaid something, that day—” 

Agatha flushed red and grew white again 
in an instant. ° , 

“You need not explain,” she broke in, 
eagerly. “People often say things—that is, 
one is sometimes surprised into saying things 
they don’t mean,” she stammered. 

“ But I do mean it,” he said, passionately. 

Her heart gave a quick bound; her eyes 
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sought his face imploringly; her whole soul 
was inatumult. The next moment it was as 
if she bad been chilled to stone. 

‘“‘T meant it,” he said, in that strange, rigid 
tone, “but I had no right to say it. I can 
only ask you to forgive me, and—forget it.” 

There was a dead silenceinthe room. The 
clock ticked, the-low, seething murmur of the 
flame went on. Agatha sat as if stricken 
dumb. 

“You will forgive me, and pity me, Agatha. 
You will believe that it isnot by my fault that 
I am shut out from love all my life. I never 
meant to love you—I never meant you should 
know. But if I had not spoken to you now 
you would have had aright to think harshly 
of me.” 

There was no answer. 

“Agatha—” 

A low moan broke in upon his words. In 
another moment she was shaken by a tempest 
of strong sobs. 

“QO, Agatha, I never meant to bring you 
sorrow !” he cried, remorsefully. But she did 
not mind him. He could only stand by her, 
his. hot tears falling on her bright hair, com- 
prehending her love for him, tortured by a 
wild longing to do anything—everything—if 
so he might overstep the barrier that sep- 
arated them. How theslow minutes draggcd 
by! At last Agatha lifted up her head and 
smiled—a pitiful, sad smile. 

“ You will not call me a heroine again,” she 
said, “as you did that day.” 

But the mention of that day brought it all 
back. How happy she had been thai morn- 
ing, forgetting all that had been painful in her 
life, letting her twenty-five years that had 
seemed such a burden fall away from her, aud 
going back to the innocent light-heartedness 
of her girlhood. It was ali ever, now—over 
forever. 

Her lip quivered. She rose up. “I think 
perhaps you had better go, now,” she said, 
gently. 

“A moment, Agatha. You know that but 
ene object could come between us. You 
know that one may suffer a whole litetime for 
a single, boyish error. Is it right—is it just " 
he cried. “Agatha, there is a way—an Lonor- 
able way—until now 1 have not cared, but 
now—” 

“©, hush, hush! you must not say it—I 
must not even let you suggest it, You must 
not stain your name ever so slightly for me. 
I could not bear to hear it tossed about upou 
foul lips. You must keep it spotless—for me 


Ge rose as if to go. 
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Felix. It is all the comfort you can give me,” 
she faltered. 

“But, Agatha, for your sake.” 

“ Be good and noble, for my sake.” 

He took a turn across the floor. 

“I cannot bear it!’ he exclaimed, passion- 
- ately, stopping before her.: 

“It will be harder for me than for you,” 
ssid Agatha. 

“That is where it hurts me.” He flung 
himself into a chair, and covered his face with 
his hands. “ My love, I would have died, 
rather than have been the cause of grief to 
you.” 

His words brought vividly back the agony 
of that day, when in all her terror for herself, 
she could not forget him. She stood by him, 
laying her hand upon the back of the chair 
where he sat, with soft, caressing touch. 

“Felix, I have been thinking of that day— 
when I feared you were dead, you know. 
Nothing would be so dreadful as that. I 
think I can be happy to know that you are in 
the world, if I never see you again. I don’t 
forset,” she went on, tremulously, “that my 
love is sin. I didn’t mean it—I loved you in- 
nocently —God will forgive me, if I cannot stop 
loving you all at once.” And now you are 
going, aren’t yoy?” she said, gently. “ When 
we meet again, it may be where it will not be 
wrong for us to love each other.” 

He got up and faced her, haggard and 
deathly white. 

“ But all this life is to come first.” 

She clasped his hand, looking up through a 
rain of tears. 

“Ah, it I could help you—but I*can only 
pray.” 

One long, tender hand-clasp, one eager, 
lingering look, us if, tne body flung aside, 
their two souls met, face to face. 

“If I can ever come to you, Agatha, I shall 
come—if only in time to die beside you.” 

With these words he was gone, and Agatha 
was left alone with her love—that love which 
was a sin. She sank down upon her sofa, 
Moaning and crying piteously, God help 
me!” 

There Rose found her, and had her put in 
bed, and watched beside her with pale, fright- 
ened fuce, till morning. And when Agatha 
went home a week after, Rose cried all day, 
to think that her beautiful air-castles had 
vanished in bitter sorrow. 





The world and its affairs goes on much the 
fame, whether we suifer and are sad, or 
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whether we are happy and gay. Other peo- © 
ple’s joys may mock us, other people’s sor- 
rows may seem as a summer mist, compared 
with the gloomy cloud that broods over us, 
but it is for us to hide the wound in our own 
hearts, and wait the healing touch of time. 


‘The years may bé long and weary, the hours 


leader-footed, but they pass at last, and when 
they are gone we shall find they have left us, 
if not content and joy, at least n peace, which 
is not without its gleams of brightness. 

Agatha had no one to tell her sorrows to. 
For a long time the outward summer world 
seemed sadly discordant. Its sights and 
sounds jarred upon her poor, stricken spirit. 
It was doubly hard to be alone, now, after 
having tasted such sympathy. But one can 
bear a great deal. When one is young and 
strong it is not easy to die, not even easy to — 
lose all elasticity of spirit. 

The years brought their benediction. They 
thinned her cheek, veined her beautiful, black 
hair with silver, but gave also an atoning 
grace of their own. 

So they drifted by, until five of them were 
counted. And Agatha was still in her coun- 
try home, keeping her pony and riding over 
the roads in rough weather, carrying a bright 
face into all the homes where she went, find- 
ing this world still very rich, and only just 
heginning to fathom her own resources. 

She was accessible on every side to pleasant 
impressions; everywhcre in contact with the 
healthy, buoyant life around. Such a florist 
as she was, levying contributions upon all the 
village children, far and wide—very curious 
in all the ways of insect life; butterflies took 
pains to be entrapped by her, and a thousand 
brilliant creatures submitted to be immortal- 
ized among her specimens. 

“Never mind stopping now, pony; ’tis only 
a ladybird, and I’ve already two at home.” 

They were coming home from a long ramble 
among wood paths, very tired, both pony and 
Agatha. Pony’s neck was wreathed with 
autumn leaves—vivid crimson and warm yel- 
low, and Agatha’s hat was similarly orna- 
mented. They were, besides, laden with a 
profusion of the lovely, perishable things 
found in the wild-wood, which Agatha could 
not persuade herself to pass without gathering. 
There was a basket of cranberries, to say 
nothing of a variety of miscellaneous articles, 
added to their burden at the store where they 
had just called. Under all this weight the 
pony jogged along so wearily that Agatha 
was fain to relieve him by walking up every 
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little bit of a hill. So she read her papers as 
she went, coming, as she ran over the news, 
to a name that she never saw without a thrill. 
Mr. Sheridan had been called to some high 
office. 

“O, how glad I am!” she cried, in a glow 
of pride—a glow that soon paled away toa 
dull, hopeless pang, too deep for tears. 

But pony was waiting for her at the top of 
the hill, and looked around as she came up, 
inviting her, in his dumb,‘equine fashion, to 
resuine her seat. She did so, and they jogged 
along soberly enough, till, at a bond of the 
road, the red chimneys of the old farm-house 
rose to sight, where it nestled under the 
shadow of brooding elms. Then pony, scent- 


ing his oats afar off, broke into a lively canter, . 


and stopped only in the grassy dooryard, all 
strewn with the fallen leaves. 

Agatha’s Aunt Barbara put her pleasant 
face out at the door. 

“Aren’t you all tired out, child ?” 

“No, auntie. We've had a merry time;” 
and Agatha went in, laden with her wood 
spoils. 

“Now you'll throw them all away, to-mor- 
row,” said Aunt Barbara. 

“ But there is to-night, first,” replied Aga- 
tha, laughingly. 

“Agatha!” called her aunt. 

Agatha was on her way up stairs to dress 
for tea, but she came back atthecalh Barbara 
stood at her moulding table, making out some 
biscuits. Agatha waiteda moment. “Well, 
what is it, auntie ?” 

“QO! There was Will Thorne called here 
a moment ago, and said they told him at the 
depot that a gentleman got off the train there, 
and inquired for you. He had walked on, 
and they asked Will to take him up, but Will 
must have come sume other road, for he didn’t 
overtake him.” 

O, Aunt Barbara could never guess the 
effect of the words that she doled out in drib- 
lets, between cutting out her biscults. 

“He must be here soon,” said Agatha, 
making her voice very steady. 

“O, no, child. Will drove his fast horse, 
and it’s a long six miles to the depot, especial- 
ly where anybody has to walk it. Who do 
you suppose itis?” ~- 

“T don't quite know.” 

The familiar, old-fashioned kitchen swam 
before Agatha’s eyes. She went up stairs, 
trying to control the emotion that made her 
tremble so, and all the time saying to herself, 
“ What if it should be Felix!” 
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She smoothed her hair and put on a plain, 
neat gown. There was no need to borrow 
color from gay fabrics, no need for any of the 
little tricks of the toilet. Was this Agatha 
Varrance, this creature with the red roses in 
her cheek, and the soft, glittering eyes? She 
went down stairs, bid Aunt Barbara set the 
table for three, kindled a- great fire in the 
parlor, to keep away the autumn chill, going 
every minute to the window to look out. It 
grew dark quickly. The red moon rose in 
the east. : 

Agatha moved about, restlessly. It was 
no use waiting any longer. She must go and 
meet him. She opened the door. The white 
moonlight lay level on the greensward adown 
the drive. Further off, the road, pale, and 
clearly seen. 

“Tea is ready, Agatha!” 

“In a minute, auntie.” 

She caught a shawl, threw it over her, and 
ran fleetly down the drive. A little way on, - 
it bent to the left. T-irning the corner, she 
came upon him—almost in his arms before she 
knew it. Then she checked her steps, with a 
glad cry. It could be no one else. She would 
have known him anywhere. The shawl fell 
away from her shoulders, and tho white moon- 
light shone full upon the deay face uplifted to 
his. | 

“QO, Agatha, my love! I may come to you 
now, and there is no one to say me nay.” 

Back over the same road these two went, . 
in from the chill of the autamn night, to the 
light dnd warmth of a home that should be 
blessed forevermore. 

He whlked her up where the full glow of 
the fire fell ruddy and clear upon her. 

‘Your face has kept its old brightness for 
me, my darling.” - 

Ah, how bright it was as he spoke. 





Tea was over. The evening grew old. 
The peace and content of this night was past 
expression. Felix Sheridan’s heart overflowed. 

“You must hear my whole pitiful story, 
before you give yourself to me,” he said. 

And sitting there in the quiet room, her 
new happiness warm in her heart, Agatha 
heard and pitied, both. 

Often our heart's fire is kindled upon the 
dead ashes of anotber’s wasted life, Perhaps 
it is best so. To Felix Sheridan it was easy 
now to forgive wholly. 

The past was all behind them—a long way 
yet remained—Heaven waiting at the end. 
They were to help each other along that way. 


VIOLA’S FOLLY. 


JESSIE. 


PPPAPAROL LAI SIA 
BY Mus. 0. 0. HATHAWAY. 





A wee, bright child is Jessie fair, 
The hee of sunshine on her hair, 
And on her cheek the rose’s bloom, 
Her heart its censer of perfame. 


She is a merry, laughing sprite, 

She cares not for the noon or night; 
Bat careless, happy all the day, 

She sports the golden hours away. 


She is a little thing—our pet, 

And talks not plainly quite, as yet; 

Says “ doose”’ for goose, and “ fid’ for fig, 
And “ tiss’ for kiss, and “ bid’ for big. 


Yet sometimes, looking in her eyes, 
You If see a look that’s woman-wise; 
And from her red and curling lip, 
The sagest words will archly slip. 


O, happy child!—she heeds not now, 
That care shall ever stamp her brow, 
Or time dispel life’s roseate hue, 
Where joys exhale like morning dew. 


Heaven grant that o’er her future way 
May beam a bright aad beauteous day, 
And earthly trials lightly meet 

A heart so gentle and so sweet. 
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BY MRS. 8. GIBSON FOSTER. 





I nope I am not actuated by spite in writ- 
ing this record. I acknowledge that atwinge 
of indignation took me yesterday as she passed 
by me, ahe in her carriage, I upon the pave- 
ment, she with. her plump gloved hands in- 
dolently folded in her lap, I with my poor, 
lame son beside me, and she cast us an in- 
diffrent glance that went coldly sliding over 
us with no sign of recognition. For I re- 
membered the incident I am about to tell. 

Viola was my schoolmate, at an inland 
seminary principally dependent upon local 
patronage. Accident, perhaps, more than 
affinity, had brought us into that peculiar re- 
lation of intimate and confidential friendship 
by which each school girl is disposed to dis- 
tinguish some other. Comparatively mature 
in age, and therefore considered trustworthy, 
we had been permitted to occupy & reom at 
the house of a widow lady residing at some 
distance from the seminary building. Enter- 
ing the school simultaneously and unac- 
quainted, the decision of the principal and 
not our own choice had determined this con® 
dition of things. 

My partiality for Viola induced much com- 
ment and discussion. She was known to be 
of wealthy family, but this in our younger 
years passes for little. Most concurred in 
calling her cold and selfish. Certainly she 
Was never profuse or demonstrative in ex- 
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pressions of attachment, or, indeed, of feeling 
of any kind. Delicate, dainty, free from ap- 
prehension of rivalry, for she was neither very 
clever nor ambitious, there was nothing pas- 
sionate or rude in her demeanor toward any. 
Perhape it was the soft and glossy languor of 
her manner, the well-bred poise and aplomb 
of her deportment, that attracted me towards 
her, it was 80 unlike the somewhat hoydenish 
and extravagant carriage of the gushing 
misses who surrounded us. And I had never 
had a sister. 

I know I loved her very fondly, both loved 
and admired her. The hints of worldly wis- 
dom that sometimes escaped her, her opin- 
fons upon matters of taste in dress and orna- 
ment, her allusions to the usages of society, 
were to my untaught mind the utterances of 
an oracie. ; 

I used often to doubt if I repaid her 
fully by my assistance at her tasks and exer- 
cises, for the quiet suggestions she would give 
me touching the appropriateness of ribbons, 
the harmony of colors, the effectiveness of a 
style of coiffure. She was beautiful. "I was 
painfully, girlishly conscious that I was not. 

So I loved her. And although it sometimes 
vexed me when she affably chid my abandon 
and simplicity, still with no less frankness 
did I make her the recipient of my confi- 
dences, wondering ‘meanwhile that she should 
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assure me that she had none to return. And 
thus, while she I believed, . 


“‘ fingered me, dog-eared me, 
As if she had spelled me by the fireside half a life,’’ 


I recognized in her reticence an inscrutable 
superiority, when others, less enviably inti- 
mate, saw only vacuity and heartlessness, and 
sneered accordingly. 


“Come, Viola,” I eagerly exclaimed, burst- . 


ing into our room one afternoon in June, 
“the girls are all going to Black Rock, and 
are going to walk back by the splendid moon- 
light this evening. They are waiting for us.” 

“They need not wait for me then,” she re- 
plied, with a smile. “The day has been too 
warm, I am too comfortable here, and this 
story is too entertaining.” 

I remembered expressions of impatience 
that I had overheard as I delayed the party 
while I should seek my friefd, and allusions 


to her fine-ladyish contempt for their society 


and amusements, and urged her warmly. 

“O, fie you little goose, they do not want 
me,orI them. No. Excuse me prettily to 
the girls, Mary, and be as happy as you can. 
Come, Kiss me good-by.” 

[ saw it would be in vain to insist, and 
complied with her request. As I kissed her, 
I was startled to find her cheek was wet. 
But I was eager to be gone. So with no 
more words I left her, cuddled fn the corner 
of our little sofa, her long, fair lashes droop- 
ing over her cheek as she bent over her book. 

Jt was dark in our room when [ returned, 
flushed with exercise and overflowing with a 
recital of the adventures of our marty excur- 
sion. 

“Viola!” I called, as I groped in the dark- 
ness for a light, “ Viola! Are you asleep, or 
have you taken to sitting in the darkness ?” 

There was noreply. Viola was gone. My 
first instinctive feeling was that Viola was in 
danger, and I must save her. Very vague 
and shapeless but none the less appalling was 
this sensation, and I tried to make it yield to 
many conjectures that I framed to account 
for her absence. Might she not be visiting in 
the vicinity? But such was not her habit, 
and she could hardly have failed to apprise 
me of stich an intention. Accident or illness 
at home might have induced her parents to 
send for her unexpectedly. But this could 
net have been without the knowledge of Mrs. 
Atwater, and I had just left her in the room 
‘below where I had paused long enough to 
wish her good-night and be smiled at for my 
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impatience to unbosom myself to my friend. 
No. Viola had goneand gonesecretly. Then 
I remembered the tear upon her cheek. 

' Something. must be done, must be done by 
mie, done quickly, done quietly. But what? 
Stunned and bewildered I seated myself where 
I had last seen her sit, and leaning my face 
upon my clasping hands tried to gather in my 
memory some possible clue to the mystery. 
It was of no use. The sense of Iqneliness and 
impotency, and the goading impulse to action, 
became almost intolerable. ¥ remembered 
stories I had read of persons compelled to 
witness but unable to aid those they loved as 
they were perishing by fire, by drowning, by 
wild beasts, and compared their anguish with 
my own. [ looked out from the window. 
The bright June day was succeeded by a dark 
and starless night. The rising wind moaned 


. piteously. It was very late and my candle 


was waning. Again I asked myself should I 
cal] others to my aid. But beside the hope- 
lessness of success from such means, I shrank 
from any act that might bring public reproach 
and scandal upon Viola. I must not do 
that. 

Tired, sick, dispirited, at last I lay down, 
dressed as I was, upon our little bed, not to 
sleep, but to try and reflect more thoroughly 
and calmly. AsI did sol touched something 
on my pillow. What an eager thrill it sent 
through me. It was a note from Viola. 

“Dearest,” it said, “before you sleep to~ 
night make a package of some of my plainest 
clothing, and place it on the stoop in the rear 
of the house. I am too hurried to do it my- 
self. Keep my other things if you want them, 
not to remember me by, for I beg you to for- 
get me. You have been very kind and good 
to me, but we shall not see one another 
again.” 

The shock I experienced at this confirma- 
tion of my fears showed me how much hope 
had lingered among them, and thus suddenly 
dying, it left my heart sick indeed. 

But the restless impulse to action forbade 
me to pause even to deliberate, and my reso- 
lution was speedily taken. Discriminating 
but little, I hastily made up a package from 
Viola’s wardrobe, threw around -me a large 
cloak, the hood of which I drew far over my 
features, and went down, first locking my 
door, to the back stoop. The ghastly moon 
looked out a moment from a rift in the black 
clouds, and then, like a guilty face shrinking 
from sight, hid itself again. Leaving the 
bundle, I secreted myself behind some shrub- 
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tery in Mrs. Atwater’s little garden, and 
then crouching there waited for events. 

Wearily the time crept by. The restive 
wind made weird sounds among the leaves 
and branches of the trees. At length a 
drizzling rain set in, and heightened my dis- 
comfort. Still crouching, shuddering at every 
sound, I waited, waited. I own that there 
were momebts then, when I almost repented 
that I had not demanded the counsel and 
assistance of others. But I strove to repress 
the thorght, affd to approve my own resolve 
that, come what might, the good name of my 
proud and delicate Viola must run no risk of 
tarnish from me. If she were lost, if horrible 
shipwreck of fame and life were to be the 
result of her wild error, let men and women 
learn rst her misbehaviour from another, not 
from me. I would not be thus disloyal to her 
I so fondly loved. 

With tense, strained nerves I sat there, 
every faculty absorbed in expectancy, my 
misery and wretchedness forgotten, until, at 
last, I believed I heard a step on the walk. 
It was certainly a heavy foot crunching the 
gravel, and, peering from my lurking-place, I 
saw a female figure stealthily grope for the 
bundle I had made. Without a word I sprang 
out and grasped her wrist. | 

“Holy Mother! What is this at all?” she 
exclaimed, dropping the package and strug- 
gling to escape. Mv grasp upon her arm was 
eel, and I pressed my other hand upon her 
mouth. 

“ Be still, and listen to me,” I said in low 
tones. “I shall not harm you. But you must 
do as I wish.” 

Re-assured by a human voice, she turned 
towards me the broad, blowsed face of an 
Irish servant girl. Calming her still farther, 
and thrusting the trifling contents of my purse 
into her hand, I finally persuaded her to pick 
up the bundie and proceed. Of course I ac- 
companied her, notwithstanding her remon- 
strances. 

It was a long and weary walk through 
ways already heavy with mire,and the monot- 
onous dripping of the rain wasincessant. We 
stopped at what I recognized as an ill-favored 
and ill-reputed little tavern, standing by itself 
With no other house in sight. I remembered 
that the coach that brought me first to Wey- 
mouth had stopped there to take up a pas- 
senger. . 

Bidding the girl go at once to the lady who, 
she said, had sent her on her errand, I fol- 
lowed. her to the door of a squalid and wretch- 
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edly furnished room, which she entered. I 
looked in and my heart leaped up in Joy. 
There, in hat and shawl, just as she had left 
the house, sat my delicate Viola. The girl, 
by my direction, had not closed the door, and 
I cannot forget the wild look, so mingled of 
dejection and alarm, that Viola cast toward 
it. 
“Ts he—is anybody with you?” she asked. 
I could restrain myself no longer. Spring- 
ing into the room I threw my arms about her. 
A strange cry, such as might burst from the 
pallid lips of one, who, hanging over a terri- 
ble abyss, fecls the strong arms of deliverance 
around him, and she sank fainting in my em- 
brace. -With the awkward assistance of the 
servant, I at length succeeded in restoring 
her to consciousness. But how changed. 
Submissive as an infant to my will, trembling 
at every murmur, she suffered me to place my 
cloak around her, and, without remonstrance 
or explanation, to conduct her out of the 
house. 

Hardly had we crossed the threshold, 
when a carriage stopped before the house, and 
I heard a familiar voice impatiently cursing 
drivers, horses, weather and luck. Viola’s 
agitation was fearful, and she clung to me for 
support. I drew her hastily aside from the 
entrance as a man brushed past without ob- 
serving us. As he passed into an inner room 
I heard Viola murmur “ Thank God,” and 
knew that she was weeping on my shoulder. 

- Hurriedly we made our escape, and before 
morning, drenched and exhausted, I had un- 
locked the door of our little apartment and 
welcomed Viola home. I made no inquiries. 
I could not, but silently assisted her to pre- 
pare for bed, and fell to sleep clasping her 
tightly in my arms. 

When the long and perilous illness that suc- 
ceeded my night of exposure and excitement 
had left me, I learned that the term had closed 
some days before, and that Viola had gone 
home not toreturn again. They told me also, 
as among the incidents that had occurred dur- 
ing my illness, that our teacher of music had 
resigned his position unexpectedly, about the 
time I was taken ill, with the avowed inten- 
tion of going abroad. It was his voice I had 
recognized. 

It was years before I saw Viola again, not 
until we were both wives and mothers, and I 
a widow. I have not met her otherwise than 
as yesterday, nor has the supercilious glance 
she gives me ever wavered. Yet I believe 
she knows me. 
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SONG OF THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 


The wind moans drearily to night, 
The air is thick with driving rain; 
I sit and shiver as I hear 
Tt dash against the window pane. 
My soul is heavy with its woe, 
The heart that loves me is not here; 
' ¥ mise the smile whose brightness filled 
The darkest hours of life with cheer. 
O, sad and lonely isthe home — 
Thy loving presence made so bright; 
God safely keep thee at thy post 
On picket through the dreary night. 


My rosy babes are fast asleep, 

Sweet dreams beguile each peaceful breast, 
And angels from the throne of Love 

Keep watch and ward above their rest. 


God grant that this too cruel war 
May kindly spare their tender years, 
Noe leave them fatherless, nor turn 
Their young life's sunshine into tears. 
O, sad and lonely, etc. 


Great God, be with their soldier sire, 
Who hastened at his country’s call, 
Foremost to meet the clouds that hung 
O’er freedom’s home so black a pall! 
If he should fall, O, make me strong 
To fill their hearts with freedom's fire; 
And lead them in the paths of truth, 
And make them worthy of their sire! 
O, sad and lonely, etc. 


carr emer  O I e me? 


KITTY CONNOLLY: 
—OB,— 
THE WRECK OF THE OCEAN. 





BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 





CHAPTER I. 


BLUE WATERS AND FAIR WINDS. 


BLEsskD with bright sunshine and a favor- 
ing breeze, the good ship Ocean unfurled her 
sails like the wings of a great bird, and turned 
her prow seaward. The last farewells had 
long been spoken, the last prayers uttered, 
the last wavings of the handkerchiefs been 
seen. For days, even months to come, noth- 
ing was before them but trackless waters and 
an oaken ship for home. . Green shores and 
blue mountains were blotted out from their 
horizon for a time, and looming in the dis- 
tance of their hearts, if not in their eyes, were 
the glittering peaks of the Golden Gate and 
the shores of California. 

“Come to me, Kitty,” had her lover writ- 
ten, who years before had left home and pov- 
erty to seek, amid the rver-rolled sands and 
spar-crystalled gulches, the wherewithal to 
build another home and keep a wife from 
want. . 

“ Come to me, Kitty,” pleaded the long, ear- 
nest, impassioned letter—such an one as only 
a true-hearted man would write; “ Come to 


me;” and brow, cheek and bosom blushed. 


rosy-red as she kissed the written words, ard 
her heart answered, “I will.” 


An orphan was Kitty Connolly. Before she 
could remember, both father and mother had _ 
been taken from her; of them she knew lit+ 
erally nothing. Brought up by strangers, 
who, though kind to her, yet could not or 
would not enter into her joys and sorrows as 
parents would have done, she, while yet a 
mere girl, had fallen in love. Bat both were 
not only young but poor; and marriage at the 
time was out of the question, for, more provi- 
dent than is usual in such cases, they looked 
to the fature, and were not contented to take 
the hope of wealth for the reality. For a year 
or two they remained happy in each other’s 


Jove—happily, trustingly looking to the days 


to come for the fall fruition of their heart- 
hopes. Still it was distant, still uncertain. 
Still they could only wait and dream. Then 
the news of untold gold, waiting only the 
gathering, came from the Pacific shores. 
Money for the digging, wealth for the poor! 
What glorious news that for those crushed 
beneath the iron heel of poverty. “Go,” 
Kitty had said, and he had gone. “ Come,” 
he had now written her, and she was coming. 

Not rich in the glittering dross of earth, 
but rich in beauty and in mind was she. Her 
face was the pure, chaste type we call “ Gre- 
cian ;” her hair a dark, glossy brown, her eyes 
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a speaking hazel, cartained by long, silken 
lashes; ‘the brows but slightly arched, dell- 
cately pencilled, and darker than her hair; 
her cheeks the tint of the sea-shell’s heart, and 
her lips the carnation red. As to her mind, 
the fallacy of the notion that the poor cannot 
be educated and refined, that their thoughts 
cannot be lifted above the dull treadmill of 
daily life, and revel among the gorgeous but- 
terflies and perfumed flowers of poesy, was 
clearly proved. The work of genius is to 
build for itself “stone fronts” and palatial 
mansions. It needs mo quarried rock or la- 
borers’ hands to erect for them “Castles ia 
Spain.” 

Gifted thus, poor little Kitty had been pes- 
tered by those who would gladly have been 
held in the light of lovers, who would have 
given her a home and a name, had she per- 
mitted. But it was not so. True to her 
early love, true to him who for year@ had been 
toiling among the arid sands and rocky can- 
ens, she listened to no loving words from 
their lips. Far away was her heart from them 
and their attentions, and, leaning over the rail, 
after weeks of weary travel, listening to the 
unceasing monotone of the waters, she re- 
peated, almoet unconsciously, words that he, 
her dear one, had written her: 


“Come to me, dearest, I’m lonely without thee, 
Day-time and night-time I’m thinking about thee; 
Night-time and day-time in dreams I behold thee, 
Uswelcome the waking that ceases to fold thee: 
Come to me, darling, my sorrows to lighten, 

Come in thy beauty to bless and to brighten: 

Come in thy womanhood, meckly and lowly; 

Come in thy lovingness, queenly and holy.” 


“ Beanutifal, exceedingly,” whispered a man- 
ly voice by her side, and starting back, she 
saw the paternal face of the captain smiling 
upon her. 

“I did not know that apy one was near,” 
she said, blushing, and speaking in a trembling 
voice, 

“It matters not,” replied he, “and you 
needn't change color like a dying dolphin. 
True, almost holy love such as yours is noth- 
ing to be ashamed of, and if any of the young- 
sters on board ship dare attempt to tease you 
about it, just tell me, and I’ll make them say 
their prayers to the morning gun.” 

“But I did not mean that you—that any 
one should know that—” 

“That you had a lover in the land of gold!” 
and the bloff, kind-hearted captain laughed 
merrily. 
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Poor, little, innocent Kitty! If she had 
tried she couldn’t for her life have kept the 
secret. Artless as a child, she had herself 
revealed it before she had been a week on 
board, and set all the quidnuncs to wonder- 
ing what sort of a man eee hone: 
sor of so fair a pearl. 

“ Captain,” continued Kitty, as soon as she 
had partially recovered from her confusion, 
“ Captain, how long will it be before we get 
there ?” 

“Get where?” he asked, dreamily: He was 
thinking of a matron whom he had left be- 
hind; thinking of her not as a wile, but as a 
fair young girl, radiant with freshness and 
beauty, with whom he had years before 
walked on the silver sands, listening to the 
rippling waters; thinking of her as when he 
first told her of his love, and won from her 
trembling lips that most longed for of all 
other words, “ yes.” 

“Where? Why to California. Captain, are 
you dreaming ?” 

“TI believe I was. Old people have their 
dreams ‘as well as young ones.” 

“ And are they so sweet ?” she asked, look- 
ing archly up into his face. 

“To some, yes. But you asked me about 
California.” 

“And you were dreaming of home. Is not 
that so?” 

“Certainly, and I would not deny it. We 
sailors are so much away from our loved ones, 
that we know little of it save in dreams.” 

“ You must be very lonely.” 

“ Sometimes I am, we all are. On the land 
we have bright, happy young faces like yours 
-—-pardon an old man’s bluntness—to cheer 
us. Here my love is my ship;” and he looked 
proudly at the gallant craft that called him 
master. “But I am not answering your 
question.” 

“About the length of our journey ?” 

“Yes. We have safely weathered the dan- 
gers of the Horn, and, with a fair breeze, will 
before many weeks see the Golden Gate.” 

“Without further danger?” 

“There is.always danger on the ocean, but 
—and he raised his eyes reverently—“ I need 
not bid such a little earth-angel as you are to 
remember ‘that God rules upon the water 
just the same as on the land;’” and he turned 
away at the moment to attend to the duties 
of his station. 

A great favorite with all on board was 
Kitty Connolly, except the second mate. Her 
beauty and gentleness had won every other 
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heart. Percliance she might have had the 
same pofver over him that she possessed over 
others, had she listened to his passionate love. 
A Spaniard by birth, and a brutal man both 
by nature and association, he could neither 
understand nor appreciate the peculiar beauty 
and holiness of her character. Had she not 
’ been beautiful in form and in face, he would 
have passed her by unnoticed; but now he 
deemed her, unfriended as she was, an easy 
triumph. Many times had he striven to in- 
sinuate into her ear, to poison her heart with 
unholy passion; but her perfect innocence 
and purity was her safeguard. She under- 
stood him not. “ Rien n’est beau que la 
vrai”—nothing is beautiful but truth, had 
‘been with her a life-long motto. 

As the captain left her side, she stepped 
lightly into a boat that was swinging from the 
davits on the quarter, and, taking her seat in 
the stern sheets, looked at the wake of the 
ship—a spiral line of silver—a glittering ser- 
pent that rolled cojl after coil, far astern. 
Above her the Southern Cross jewelled the 
sky, below her its reflection jewelled the 
ocean, while ever and anon the mirror-like 
surface was cut by the razor-like fin of a huge 
shark, as he swam swiftly around in search of 
food. 

“There'll be a death aboard,” muttered one 
sailor to another, as they leaned over the rail, 
in full hearing of Kitty. 

“You may well say that, Jack,” was the re- 
_ sponse of his messmate. “I never knew a 
shark to follow so steadily without some one 
dying.” 

A sudden thrill shot through the heart of 
the girl as she héard the words. Suppose she 
should die! Die while full of life and hope 
and love! Die while rapidly nearing her 
waiting, anxious lover! Die and go down— 
“down among the dead men” The thought 
was horrible, and she bent her head upon her 
knees and prayed long and fervently; prayed 
until a rough hand was laid upon her person, 
and a graff voice whispered in her ear words 
that caused her to shudder more than even 
death had done. 

“Begone! I will call the captain. I will 
tell him—” 

Creeping like a cat the Spaniard had left 
her at the first outcry. In an instant after 
there was the rattling of ropes through the 
blocks—the splash of the boat as it fell into 
the waters, and then the fearful, thrilling cry 
rang through the ship— 

“A man overboard!” 
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CHAPTER IL . 
A MYSTERY OF THY SEA.—RETRIBUTION. 


To describe the confuston would be impos- 
sible. In every part of the ship lights flashed. 
Boats were lowered, hencoops, loose boards, 
pieces of spars, everything upon which hands 
could be laid that afforded the slightest hope 
of buoyancy were thrown overboard, even 
before it was known who was missing. Diff 
cult, indeed, was it for the eaptain to make 
himself heard, difficult tdé enforce the usual 
order and police of the ship. But when, at 


last, he seized his trumpet, commanded si- 


lence, asked who it was, and the answer came 
“Kitty Connolly,” all order was at an end. 

With the first alarm the headway of the 
ship had been stopped, her sails tbrown 
aback, and she lay like “a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean,” under the golden starlizat 
and soft, Southern breeze, that scarcely lifted 
a streamer or rattled a shroud. 

“Kitty Connolly? My God!” And every 
heart quailed and every lip breathed a prayer 
for her safety. 

Safety? Far away in the distance was seen 
for a single moment a white speck; something 
floating upon the surface of the water. Many 
@ voice called the eaptain’s attention to it. 

“It is she,” he said, after looking quickly 
but anxiously through his gluss. “Boat 
ahoy! Give way, men, give way with a will 
Dead astern ~ pull for your lives.” 

Too late! At the very instant in which 
the command was uttered all held their breath 
with horror. An hundred sharp fins were — 
seen cutting the water; a hundred sharks 
were seen rushing towards one object. For 
& moment the sca was lashed, churned into 
foam—thus the foremost boat glided over the 
spot and found ft streaked with blood. 

“Ta Tintorea!” muttered the Spanish mate, 
with a savage smile, from his Jookont in the 
maintop, whither he had repaired at the first 
cry. 
“The shark! I told you so,” said the sailor 
who had heretofore spoken of it In connection 
with death. 

“My God! Kitty Connolly!” groaned the 
captain, as he crept below, more like a drunk- 
en than a sanc man. Had it been my own 
child I could not have mourned her more. 
Heaven help her lover when he hears of it— 
she will need none. She is already there—is 
an angel.” 

With the curiosity of sailors the men gath- 
ered in the waist of the vessel, aud talked the 
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matter over. Investigation had proved that 


the stern full of the boat had parted—chafed, 
stranded, btoken. So the second mate re- 
ported, and the ends of the rope he held in 
his hands confirmed the story. Bur it was 
very strange that it should do so in a smooth 
sea and a light breeze. Only the day before 
the boat had been lowered to carry letters to 
a passing steamer. Then none had noticed 
it. But whatever were the thoughts of the 
men, all held their peace. The temper of the 
Spaniard was too well known to be tampered 
with. More than one had felt the blow of a 
handspike in his hands; more than one seen 
the glitter of a knife as his swarthy lips un- 
closed to mutter “ Caramba ?” 

“It had de look ob de knife more’n de 
chafe.” said the black cook, who came 4 and 
examined it carefully. 

“What do you know about it ” asked the 
Spaniard, turning his small, black, flery eyes 
fall upon him. 

“Nothin’,” was the half audible reply. | 

“Then you had better stay in the galley 
and hold your peace, you black son of a sea 
cook.” 

“My heart am white ef my face am brac. 
Dat am more’n some folks ;” and he retreated 
out of the reach of the powerful arm of ime 
mate. 

For three days the good. ship Ocean sailed 
smoothly along. The winds were favoring 
and the waters calm. It was nearing Satur- 
day night, when sweethearts and wives were 
usually toasted, the social glass passed, and 
story was told and songs sung. The blithest 
of any gathered on the quarter-deck at such 
times had been Kitty Connolly. Where was 
she now? Every heart thought of the moon- 
lit sea; the sudden falling of the long boat, 
the floating of a white object, the rushing to- 


gether of the ravenous sharks, and—they 


dared not think further. 
horrible ! 

In vain the good captain strove to conquer 
his own feelings for the sake of his other pas- 
sencers. In vain he called for story or song. 
In vain he filled the glass and toasted the 
dear ones at home. There was a heavy weight 
on every heart that would not be lifted; a 
grief that would not be quieted. The shadow 
of death was yet upon them; time = not 
cicatrized the wound. 

“Will no one sing?” asked the captain. 
“Mourning truly as we do for the beautiful 
one that has gone, yet we must not forget our 
duty to the living.” 


The end was too 
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Still no one complied. His words had 
caused a deeper hush; his allusion to the dead 
a heavier weight upon them, if possible, than 


before. e 
“ Send the second mate here,” commanded 
the captain. 


Nature in one of her varied freaks had 
given this revengeful, sullen man rare musical 
powers. Few could touch the guitar more 
deftly, and from few lips sweeter notcs were 
ever breathed. Take the form of a demon 
and touch its tongue with the melody of an- 
gels, and the strange combination would have | 
found a living representation in the becond 
mate of the Ocean. 

“ Gubetta,” said the captain, when his sub- 
ordinate had presented himsclf, “get your 
instrument and sing for us.” 

“The strings are broken,” was the curt 
reply. 

“ Then sing without it.” 

“T am out of voice.” 

It seemed for a time as if all efforts to ob- 
tain music were to be useless. Suddenly, 
however, some one remembered that Kitty 
Connolly also had a guitar, and officiously 


brought it. 
“There, Gubetta,” said the captain, reach- 
ing it to him, “ you can have no excuse now. 


At least you can play us something.” 

“Not on that, not on that,” hoarsely an- 
swered the mate, shrinking back in terror. 

“ Why not, man ?” 

“She is dead, and I~” 

“Pshaw! Are you not above such foolish 
superstitions? Surely those who are in hea- 
ven are rather to be worshipped than feared.” 

66 But [|—” 

“You worship, or pretend to worship, the 
saints. She is one.; Here, take the guitar 
and play us a tune, or I shall be inclined to 
think that—” . 

“ Give it to me,” replied the Spaniard, sud- 
denly, breaking in upon the sentence ; and he 
took the instrument and began tuning it with 
trembling fingers. 

“ What shall I play, captain ?” 

“Anything. Please yourself.” 

Responsive to his touch, the strings trilled 
out a low, sweet melody, one familiar to them 
all. 
©Ptos! It is her song and I played it,” he 
groaned rather than uttered, as he dropped. 
the guitar at if it had been thrice heated -iron. 

“What is the matter, mate? What—hark !” 

As if from the depths of the sea, as if mer- 

maids were a living, breathing reality, and 
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sang beneath the bosom of the waters, came 
the sounds of sweetest music. It was the 
much loved song of Kitty Connolly, and the 
seme of which the Spaniard had unconscious- 
ly struck the strings! Mesmerised complete- 
ly, every one sat with drawn breath, and lis- 
tened. There was not—could not be any de- 
lusion. It came directly from under them! 
¥t was filtered up through the shining waters, 
from the coral groves and sea-flower gardens 
below. Its almost matchless words were mar- 
ried to almost matchless music, and under- 
toned by the rippling waters. 

“My God! It is her song!” repeated the 
Spaniard, when the last echo had died away. 
“Can the dead come back to life? Holy 
Mother! blessed Virgin, save me!” . 

But not alone was the mate in his fears. 
Superstitious as sailors ever are, they gather- 


ed around the foremast, as if for companion- ’ 


ship. Even the better educated passengers 
sat with pale lips, statuesque, and marvelling 
at this strange mystery of the sea. 

“Jt was her voice. Poor Kitty Connolly!’ 
they whispered to each other, after a time. 

“Hush!” said the captain. “Hark! She 
sings again.” 

Once more the strains arose. Once more 
all sat enchained, but the Influence was sub- 
duing rather than fearful, on all except the 
Spanish mate. Like one suddenly bereft of 
mind was he. With staring eyes, dropped 
jaws, blanched cheeks, bloodless lips and rigid 
form he sat, until the song was ended. Then 
he arose, and staggered forward like a drank- 
en man. 

“Dat whar little Kitty Connolly singin’—it 
whar,” said the cook, as the wretched man 
was passing the galley. “But what am de 
matter wid you, mate ?” 

“Tam—am—not—” ° 

“Look dar!” shouted the negro, laying his 
hand upon the shoulder of the Spaniard, turning 
him around so as to face the starboard quar- 
ter, and pointing directly to the long boat. 

“OQ, my God!” came from the ashy lips of 
Gubetta, as he sank upon his knees and buried 
his face in his hande, as if to shut opt some 
horrid vision. 

“It am de dead girl’s ghost!” whispered 
the cook. 

And she it was, in body or in spirit—living 
or dead. Dressed as she had been when their 
eyes had last rested upon her, with the same 
flush upon her cheek, the same light in her 
eyes, the same heavy curls of dark brown 
hair framing in her pure face, sat Kitty 
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Connolly in the stern sheets of the long boat. 

“Look!” again whispered the negro. 
“Look! It am her ghost for sartfh. She am 
comin’ here for—” 

“Me! And I murdered her?’ came in 
straggling accents from the lips of the 
Spaniard. 

“Seize him!” shouted the captain, spring- 
ing fSerward. 

That command awoke the mate from the 
thraldom of fear. He realized in a moment 
that Kitty had been in some mysterious man- 
ner saved—that the whole was a plot to force 
a confession from him-—that he could hope 
for but little mercy from their hands. A short 
shrift and a stout rope was all he could ex- 
pect, and that without delay. 

“Seize him (” 

The spell was lifted from his soul—all the 
functions of both mind and body returned in 
an instant. 

“Carraho!” burst from his lips, and knock- 
ing down the negro cook, who had attempted 
to lay hold of him, he sprang into the rigging, 
and ran rapidly aloft. ) 

In a moment, the shrouds were filled with 
dark forms, but as well might they have stay- 
ed below. To the very truck he climbed, 
and then with a fearful curse leaped into the 
waves. 

‘““Save him! .O, save him!” screamed 
Kitty Connolly, as she clung to the captain. 

“It is too late!” he said, leading her below. 

But he did not tell her of the spray that was 
flung high in the alr, as the sharks turned up- 
on their backs to bury their thrice armed jaws 
in his body, until the boiling pitof destruction 
was covered with the oozy foam of blood. 
He said nothing of the piecemeal rending of 
a living man, and the dark, shadowy objects 
that would soon be stealing under stern and 


“counter again in search for other victims. No, 


it was far too horrible for her—the only one 


_who had raised her voice in his behalf to hear. 


Indeed, there was no comment on his fearful 
fate, save that of the cook, who, rubbing his 
bruised head, almost savagely whispered: 
“De sharks bab got him, and it sarves him 
jest right. He'll neber strike me any more.” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE WRECK. THE LAST OF EARTH. 
LITTLE of explanation was needed with 


‘regard to the rescue of Kitty Connolly. 


Many of the passengers were already in the 
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secret. Leaning over the rail directly astern 
of and in the shadow of the little boat, was 
the old cook. For along time he had been 
distrustful of the Spaniard, having heard part 
of a former conversation with the girl. He 
bad seen him cut the rope—had leaped into 
the water and caught Kitty at the moment of 
falling, and having had precaution enough to 
retain his hold of a rope, easily swung pin- 
self under the stern, and thence, by assistance 
_ from within, placed her inthecabin. For the 
rest, it was arranged by the captain to per- 
fectly satisfy himself of his mate’s guilt, 
though he but little anticipated such a fatal 
termination. 

Still over smooth waters and beneath tran- 
cuil skies swept the stout, brave ship, laden 
with its wealth of happy hearts, happier still 
in the glorious dream of the future. The fu- 
ture, to which we are ever looking forward— 
babyshood to youth, youth to the haleyon days 
of “twenty-one,” manhood to middle age, 
middle age to threescore and ten! It were 
well if it but he trustfully to heaven. 

“Now, Miss Kitty,” said the captain, as 
they sat one evening conversing as usual of 
the end of their journey, “ get all your blushes 
ready, for if the wind holds, we will be in 
San Francisco to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, captain? O,Iam so glad!’ 

“Fo leave an old sea-dog like me, I sup- 
pose? If I was only thirty years younger, 
somebody would have a fight before they got 
my little girl.” 

“Fie, captain! But you know I will be 
very eorry to part with you—with all—you 
bave been ao very, very kind.” 

“Well, I suppose I shall have te give you 
tp to the young scape-grace. But, remem- 
ber, I shall always look upon you as a daugh- 
ter—and woe betide him, if he does not use 
you well.” 

“But he will, captain dear. He is a brave, 
good boy.” 

“You think so; and for that matter, so dB 
I. Wont we have a jolly time at the wed- 
ding? Iam to give you away, you knav— 
darce with you the first set, and—” 

“ Not the first,” she replied, with charming 
naiccte. 

“ Well, the next, then? Botheration take 
these boys! They are always in the way. 
Steward, bring some wine. This is our last 
night at sea, and it shall be a pleasant one.” 

With mirth and song the hours slipped 
rapidly away, and eight-bells sounded befure 
any one dreamed that it was midnight. 
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“So late!” said the captain, rising. “I 
would net have believed it. ‘Fill the glasses 
for the last time ;” and his cheery voice rang 
out: 
““¢One bumper yet, gallants, at parting; though 

many 

Have circled the board since we met, 
The fullest and saddest of any 

Remains to be quaffed by us yet.’ 


“Good-night, and pleasant dreams;” and, 

proceeding to the deck, he glanced at the 

compass, and then looked long and anxiously 

at the weather. There was something in it 

that pleased him not. To the westward was 

a long, low bank of black clouds, while the. 
scuds were flying thickly over, and directly 

in the teeth of the wind. With a heavy, sul- 

len sound, the waves broke against the side of 
the gallant ship, as if knocking for admission. 

Not a seabird was in sight. All had taken a 
landward flight. 

“ Has it been long thus?” he asked of his 
second officer. 

“‘ Steadily increasing, for nearly two hours, 
sir.” : 

“And the barometer ?” 

“ Has fallen very low.” 

With his eye turned aloft, he noticed every 
sail. Everything was in its place—every- 
thing as it should be. Turning to retrace his 
steps towards the. stern, he saw, with great 
surprise, that Kitty Connolly was standing by 
his side. © é 

“Child, what brings you here?” he asked. 

“TI could not sleep. Something—I cannot 
tell what—is the matter with me.” 

“Anticipation has unsettled your nerves, 
that’s all. Better go below, and dream of— 
you know who!” 

His words were cheerful, but the tone in 
which they were uttered, far the contrary. 
So much so was this the case, that the young 
girl noticed it, and asked if there was any 
immediate danger. 

“ Not immediate,” was his reply. “ Mothing, 
I hope, more than usual.” 

“ But the wind!* The wind! It is blowing 
very hard.” 

“A capful, my dear. But please go below. 
A block might fall upon you, and that would 
not do, you know, so near both the harbor of 
the land and the harbor of your heart.” 

“ You will call me, captain, if—” 

She dared not name the contingency she 
thought of, and complied with his request, so 
far as to go below—though not to dream. If 
ever earthly prayers could save a vessel from 

; 6 
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destruction, sarely such as that pure-hearted 
girl poured forth that night, ought to have 
been of avail. 

The storm steadily increased. The moon 
was blotted out from sight. The sky surged 
above, like waves, and the ocean rolled be- 
neath, like clouds, black as ink, and crested 
as with flame. Sail after sail was taken in— 
some reefed and double-reefed, and others 
blown like ribbons from the bolt-ropes. 

“Tf the gale lasts, we shall be upon the 
rocks before morning,” said the captain; and 
at his commands, everything possible was 
done to deaden the way of the flying vessel. 

Flying? There could be no other name for 
the rapidity of her course. Every other word 
is tame, expressionless. Flying—yes, but to 
certain destruction—flying towards the iron- 
bound lant. 

“ My God!” groaned the captain; “I could 
bear . this—bear what is to come—but this 
girl, Kitty Connolly!” And his eyes filled with 
tears at her untimely fate. 

Morning broke at length, heavy, dark and 
leaden. Scarcely was it perceptible from night. 
Like fiends shouting on a holiday the wind 
whistled, shrieked through the now rent rig- 
ging and tattered sails. Every wave was 
washing the ship from stem to stern. More 
than one brave sailor had met his fate—more 
than one soul been suddenly sent into the pres- 
ence of his Creator and his Judge. 

But the little of morning light+» there was 
showed them the dangers of their situation. 
The Golden Gate—the long-wished-for, pray- 
ed-for haven, was in sight at last. In sight! 
. Better had it been scores of miles away. 
Could they pass through in safety? Was there 
water enough upon the bar to float their 
heavily-laden craft? Terrible questions these, 
and time and trial alone could answer them. 

Lashed at the wheel were four gallant men 
lashed forward, amidships, in the rigging, 
others. It was past their power to control the 
oaken gnd fron-bolted monster longer. Not 
more than a cockle-shell—a child's toy was it 
now. A little cork floating on the waters—a 
feather drifted by the winds had as much of 
resistance. God was ruling the ocean now in 
his wrath, and man, “ the paragon of animals,” 
was smaller than the smallest grain of dust 
that finds a lodgment in the eye. 

Pale and untrembling as marble sat Kitty 
Connolly lashed in the cabin. No human 
being could have kept footing for a moment. 
Around her were gathered women and chil- 
dren, some shrieking in their agony—howling 
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in their fear—tearing their hair in their des- 
pair. Some sat frozenina stony silence, bereft 
of hope, love—everything but life. She alone, 
that frail, young girl, retained her perfect 
consciousness and self-command. She had 
passed the time when earthly loves or regrets 
could affecther. She had torn from her heart, 
asit were, al® remembrances of passionate 
words and fond embraces. 
selff by the powers ofa perfect faith, to heaven, 
and waited only the coming of the angels that 
should strike off the fetters of clay. Coolly, 
calmly, unflinchingly, she looked death in the 
face. She saw no thorns in the cruwn of dis- 
solution—onhly the roses blooming beyond. 

“ Kitty !” 

“ Captain !” 

There were no long sentences or common- 
places then. Life had narrowed down to a 
very minute point. The threads of life were 
breaking one by one. The last link of the 
cable slipping through the hawse-hole. 

“ Kitty,” he said, “an hour will decide our 
fate. It is hard to founder when thus in sight 
of port.” 

“ But heaven is in sight also,’’ she replied, 
looking him steadily io the face. 

“Can it be that you look thus calmly at 
death? That you who have so much to live 
for, can thus unshrinkiogly talk of a watery 
grave ?” 

“ And so much to die for!” And the smile 
that lit up her face gave to it the glory of an 
angel. 

To him it was a paradox, that she, a slight, 
beautiful, young girl, couldtalk thus ofa death 
all others shrank from. That she could trust- 
ingly lock beyond the clouds, while mep, 
strong bearded men, prostrated themselves 
and groaned aloud in the very agony of fear. 
But he was wrong in his estimate of character, 
wrong in his views of human hearts. 

For atime there was astillness as of death 

around, save the groaning of the flying vessel, 
@be rattling of the cordage, the creaking of the 
blocks and the grinding of the rudder chains. 
Humanity was dumb. The voiceless prayers 
might have been carried aloft by angels, but 
they found no utterance in words. The sub- 
lime faith—the heroic bravery of Kitty Con- 
nolly, hushed the universal wail—stilled the 
despairing clamor for safety. 

“ Kitty,” said the captain,.and his voice was 
lowered to the very ghost of a whisper 
—* Kitty, child, daughter, pray for me—pray 
forall. God help us! God pity us!” 

In \ calm, low, silvery voice the prayer Was 


She had lifted ber-. 
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uttered. A petition, such as has rarely come 
from human lip, perfect in its purity, perfect 
in its trustfulness, perfect in love, was breathed 
into the ears, not only of the earthly listeners, 
but of God's attendant angels. A holy hush 
followed its delivery, and then the vessel ap- 
peared to be lifted as on a mountain top—to 
' sink as into a bottomless valley, and then she 
struck, trembling, groaning, splintered from 
kelson to truck. 

“My God!” whispered the captain. ‘She 
is breaking to pieces! She has struck—we 
are lost!” And he tore the fastenings from 
around his favorite, and sprang with her to 
the fast breaking up decks. 

In the mad excitement of the moment boat 
after boat was lowered, filled—swamped! 
The frightened wretches rushed into them, 
overcrowded them—lost both themselves and 
their last hope of safety. Wave after wave— 
billow after billow—swept the deck from stem 
tostern. Hollow groans came. from the writh- 
ing hull. Great streams poured through the 
opening seans. Topmast and spar laid shiver- 
ed in ruin around. The main and mizzen had 


gone by the board. The foremast alone stood, 


with fore, back-stay and rigging stranded, 
wringing like a leafless tree in a mighty wind- 
The ship was hopelessly wrecked, grinding, 
with broken back upon the cruel rocks. 

In the cabin, surrounded by weeping women 
and children, the captain had been helpless as 
an infant. Now amid the elemental war, now 
with something tangible to cope with, he be- 
came all the man again. Wife and children 
were waiting for his return in a far-off land. 
Kitty Connolly, the brave, beautiful, trustful 
girl, was standing byshis side, clinging to his 
stalwart arm—looking in his eyes to see 
whether aught of hope remained. 

“If I cannot save her, I will die for her,” he 
exclaimed mentally, as he lifted her and fought 
his way forward, through the debris of the 
wreck and the hissing, rolling waves. 

Was there a boat left for him who had lately 

trod the deck the proud master of all? Not 
one! The instinct of self-preservation had 
been too strong in every heart to think of 
superiority. Master, man, all were upon the 
-same level then, the fear of death had torn 
away all the distinctions of earth—all of caste 
—all of education—all of fashion. Alone he 
must fight the fearful battie for himself and 
Kitty Connolly. 

6 Captain 19 \ 

“ Who calls?” 

As from the very bowels of the groaning 


e 
vessel, a voice had reached his ears, startling 


‘him as if thunder had suddenly rolled above 


him. 

“Tt am I, captain—the cook.” 

“ What are you doing there ?” 

“De ship am on fire. I hab bin tryin’ to 
put it out.” a 

“Great God! We might have floated on 
until rescued. Surely we were seen from the 
shore. But now!” 

“ De ax am in de galley, captain. Can't» we 
build a raft?” 

Calmly, as if sitting on the quarter deck 
when the waves were asleep and the soft 
zephyrs came laden with the odors of the spice 


isles, they talked now. The terror of death 


had passed—despair had made them strong. 
“Araft? Yes, quick, the axe!” 
“TItamtoolate! Hold fast. Look, captain, 
look !” 
As if a mountain was frowning above them 
trembled a huge wave, crested with fleecy 
foam. In the flutter of a pulse, it fell, parted 


and swept everything living from the deck far - 


out into the boiling bosom of the sea. 
Wrapped in the strong arms of the officer was 


the heroic girl—swimming by their side the 


brave, true-hearted negro. For a moment 
they fought the unequal fight, and then a 
floating spar brought them succor. Long 
they floated—drifted, until they neared the 
shore. Then a boat filled with 2 manly crew 
pushed off and rescued them—did all that kind 
hands and hearts could, and at length carried 
them to the city. 

But the sad news was there before them. 
Husbands looking for wives, fathers for chil- 
dren, sons for the ones dear to them, friends 
for friends, were rushing wildly about, seeking 
to learn who were lost—who were saved. 


“ Only the captain, the cook and one brave, _ 


beautiful girl,” said a weather-beaten seaman, 
one who had been foremost to man the life- 
boat and hasten to their ‘rescue, 

“Her name?” asked a young man, with 
blanched cheeks and trembling lips. 

“The captain called her—Kitty, Kitty 
Connolly.” 

“ Kitty Connolly! 
was saved! saved!” 

An hour after, he, the once idol of her heart 
stood by her side. Once idol, for now there 
was no room in it, except for the manger- 
cradled, crucified Jesus. She—all knew that 
she was slowly but surely dying. That her 
hours were numbered, and for her another 


O, my God! But she 


earthly sun would never rise. As the day- 
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waned she was afone with him who was to 
have been her husband for a time. But of 
that interview none eyer knew. It was far 
too sacred for mortal eyes. Even the angels 
turned weeping away as they listened to her 
earnest words. Then she parted from the 
@aptain—the poor cook, pointing them to 
heaven. Then 
“ Her face 
Was pale, but very beautiful—her lip 
Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 
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Was deeper; but her countenance was like 
The majesty of angels. The sun set— 
And she was dead.”’ 


In one of the perfumed thickets of Yerba 
Buena, where the birds sing sweetly and the 
wild heliotrope blooms freshest, is a lonely 
grave. Kind hands keep it ever free of 
noxious weeds, and kind hearts have raised 
over it an almost speaking monument—sa 
broken column, wreathed with flowers, on 
which is fairly sculptured the name of 


“KITTY CONNOLLY.” 





I WEEP FOR THEE, DARLING. 





BY MRS. ANNA M. LOWRY. 





I weep for thee, darling, at evening‘s still hour, 
When sunset is streaking the hill; 

I wander all lonely along the old path, 
That winds by the side of the rill. 

I think of the song which together we sung, 
As homeward we used to return; 

And I weep, that henceforth I must sing it alone—~ 
Thou 'rt gone, and I’m left here to mourn. 


I weep for thee, darling, when Luna's pale rays 
Are streaming o’er forest and dale; 

How, ‘neath her soft light we have lingered full oft, 
Listening the sweet nightingale. 


No more, nevermore shall my darling and I, 
Side by side, wander happy along; 

And beanty stil gleaming from nature around, 
Our hearts overflowing with song. 


I weep for thee, darling, but not in despair; 
I'll meet with my blest one again; 

In the bright happy land of my fading flowers, 
Midst glory never to wane. 

I may weep for awhile, and tread my sad way, 
Surrounded by darkness alons; 

Bat the morning will come in its beauty’s array, 
And I'll meet with my blest one that’s gone. 





BLACK DINAH: 
—OR,— 
THE SOLDIER’S RETURN: . 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





‘THE orchard was all a-bloom with pink and 
white-scented blossoms which the south wind 
scattered over the green grass, and carried 
the perfume out on its wings, to the distant 
fields. The robins had built their habitations 
in the apple-trees, and the bluebirds had lain 
in cunning nests eggs as blue as the backs of 
the songsters themselves, or the sky, smiling 
so serenely above them. 

Mary Grant stood at the gate that led to 
the pasture, close by the orchard wall. She 
was drinking in the spicy scents of the or 
chard, and her cheeks were like the apple- 
blossoms. Her straw hat dangled from the 
hand that rested on the top bar of the gate, 

-and her eyes that mocked the violets were 


gazing towards the pasture down the wide 
lane where two great white and red cows 
were grazing peacefully in company with 8 
black colt. 

“ Dinah !” \ 

As the girl spoRe, the robins that had built 
in the apple-tree by the corner set up a loud 
shout, as if they would eclipse the music of 
her voice, and were jealous of her powers. 
They seemed to think that they were suc- 
cessful, for one more daring than the rest, 
ventured out on the end of a great limb that 
reached out towards her, and with his round, 
sparkling eyes, and dainty, tossing head, 
seemed to be laughing at her. 

At the sound of her voice the colt raised its 
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head and looked towards her; and the cows 
stopped their grazing and gazed up the lane 
with great clever eyes, to see if they could 
find from whence the voice had come. 

“ Dinah !” ' 

The colt raised her head again and gave a 
low whinny, then arching ber neck, spread- 
ing her tail like a banner, she came down the 
lane like the wind. Fora moment she circled 
round, refusing to approach the gate, but at 
last she obeyed the beekoning hand of Mary, 
and came and placed her head upon the girl’s 
shoulder, lying it close to her face as affec- 
tionate as a child. 

The young girl stroked Dinah’s mane, and 
patted her sleek sides ; then she took her nose. 
between her hands and looked straight into 
her almost human eyes. 

“Does Dinah love Mary ?” said the girl. 

The colt made no audible aaswer, yet it 
seemed that she understood the words, so still 
she stood, following every motion of the young 
girl with her black eyes. Brutes have affec- 
tion that should ofttimes shame human beings. 

Two men came down from the old brown 
farmhouse towards the gate. One was the 
only father Mary had ever known, her Uncle 
John, ia whose house she had lived ever since 
she was an infant; the other was Hiram Vance 
the village lawyer, whom people called, and 
not without reason, a cold, hard man. It 
seemed as thoygh he never enjoyed life so 
well, as when he had a mortgage upon some 
- poor man’s house and land. Then he had no 
mercy. People had no right to be poor, he 
said, and Wf they were they should be made 
examples of, as a warning to others, 


John Grant and the lawyer came up to the 


gate. The latter bade her “good evening,” 
in the soft, cat-like, purring voice he could as- 
sume when he wished to be particularly 
agreeable. 

The girl replied to his salutations, coldly,. 
and then turned her attention again to the 
colt. She never liked the lawyer, and less of 
late than ever, for she had seen much of him. 
Every day for the past three weeks he had 
been to the farmheuse. She knew that he 
held a mortgage upon the farm for three hun- 
dred dollars, but that would not require his 
presence every day, though the time was well 
nigh out. Mary was toe much of a woman 
not, by this time, to have fathomed his object. 
He wanted aseeond wife. People told ber 
that she was good looking, Putting this and 
that together, the truth came out. 

She shuddered at the thought. She ever 
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become the wife of Hiram Vance? Never! 
let fortune have what it might in store for her. 
Often she thought that death would be far 
preferable. He was three times her age, 
nearly. That alone ought to have precluded 
all such thoughts from his mind. He was 
nearly fifty, and she but sixteen. Summer 
and winter, indeed. : 

“That isthe colt, Squire Vance, and she 
needs no praise from me. She shows what 
she is for herself.” 

John Grant spoke with a husky voice, and 
there was something that looked suspiciously 
like a tear welling up from beneath his eye- 
lashes. 

“A very good colt, neighbor Grant; in fact 
I hardly think there is a better anywhere in 
the country round. You raised her, you 
say ?” 

“J did. I owned her mother; but was 
obliged to sell her to make a payment toward 
the farm. It was almost like selling one’s 
own child And then Charles felt so badly to 
part with her, and Mary, here, cried herself 
sick, that I gave them the colt, and promised 
that come what would I would never sell it. 
I have seen hard times and still struggled to 
get along and not sell it, and now that Charles 
is gone, it seems doubly hard to part with it!” 

“©, Uncle John, you are not going to sell 
Dinah? Indeed you cannot—must not!” and 
Mary, starting at the very idea, gazed ear- 
nestly up into the face of John Grant. 

“ Mary, I fear we must either part with the 
colt, or with our home. I am an old man 
now, and where else should I find a resting- 
place for my head? Our only hope now lies 
buried on a Southern battle-ground.” 

“© uncle, uncle, do not sell Dinah! Re- 
member your promise to the dead ; that come 
what would you would never eell her. How 
can you break your word?” cried the girl, 
grasping his hands and giving way to a burst 
of tears, unmindful that the strong man had 
as much ashe could do to eontrol his own 
emotions. 

“It is like breaking my heart, to do 50, 
Mary!” 

“Then why do you? I will gooutto work; 
and I know that Mr. Vance will give us more 
time.in which to redeem the farm.” 

The lawyer shook his head slowly, yet he 
did not say no, explicitly. He was too cau- 
tious for that. “Perhaps—” he began. 

“Do you hear that, ancle? He almost 
says wo shall have more time, and we can yet 
redeem the farm, can’t we, Dinah ?” 
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. The colt gave a low whinny, and placed its 
nose up to her face, as if she understood that 
the girl was pleading for her. Mary stroked 
her face and mane, and looked eagerly up 
into the countenance of her uncle, watching 
narrowly. 
‘“ Well, Mary, if you and the squire can ar- 


range matters, I will gladly keep the colt. 


God knows I would not part with her if it 
was possible to keep her. You and the 
squire can talk it over while I drive up the 
cows.” 

John Grant opened the gate and passed 
down the lane to where the cows were feed- 
ing, leaving Mary with the lawyer. For a 
number of moments there was a silence, and 
then the girl gazed timidly up in the lawyer’s 
face, as if she would read his heart, mirrored 
there. 


will not foreclose on the mortgage now ?” she 
said, inquiringly. | 

“On one condition, Mary, I will give up 
the mortgage, and you can then do as you 
please with the colt.” 

. Again Mary raised her eyes, Lut they fell 
suddenly. She liked not the look upon his 
face. It almost made her shudder in spite of 
all her efforts to be calm. He seemed to be 


' waiting for her to speak, but no words came 


from her closed lips. She did not.dare to ask 
the condition. Her heart whispered what it 
would be, yet she tried to think he did not 
mean it. 

‘“‘ Mary,” he said, taking her hand, which 
was cold as ice, and which she, from fear of 
offending, dare not withdraw, “I have some- 
thing that I have long wished to say to you, 
and which, if you are the considerate girt I 
take you to be, will put this matter of the 
mortgage forever at rest. My house is lone- 
ly, and I waut some one to fill my dead wife’s 
place. I am an old man to what you are, but 
my heart is warm, and I will try to make you 
happy, as ‘well as to take a load from the 
shoulders of your uncle. Mary, will you be 


“my wife ?” 


For ‘a few moments the girl could not 
speak, This was the sacrifice he wanted. 
Should it be given? Never! The hot blood 


surged from her heart and gave her new. 
strength. 


‘“‘ Mr. Vance, I cannot be your wife; I am 
but a girl now, and you are an old man. Do 
not mention this to me again, for it can never 
be.” - P 


“You will give us time, Mr. Vance. You 
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The last sentence was added, for she thought 
him about to speak, to urge his suit. She 
was mistaken. 

“Good evening, Miss Grant,” he said, and 
turned away, walking rapidly toward the 
farmhouse, beyond which lay the road that 
led to the village. 

‘Mary watched him until he disappeared 
from view beyond the farmhouse. . Not that 
she cared whither he went, but louking, as 
one sometimes does, on vacancy, finding it 
almost impossible to withdraw her gaze. 
With a sigh of relief she eaw him disappear 
from view ; and then she went up to the farm- 
house, all unmindful that the colt was gazing 
{in wonder at her returning without her, for 
every night they had gone up together. 

John Grant came up the_lane, driving the 
cows before him. He saw the colt still stand- 


ing by the gate, and Mary beyond, going 


slowly homeward. By this he knew that the 
lawyer had spoken; that the dic was cast 
which decided the fate of the homestead, and 
the ownership of the colt that his son had 
prized so highly. 

- John Grant saw matters only in a worldly 
point of view. He thought only of the good 
that would come to all of them by the alliance 
of his niece with the lawyer. His position 
would be equal to any one in the country; for 
Hiram Vance held his head high, and his wife 
would take the front rank ig society. The 
old homestead, so dear to them all, would re- 
tain the family name, and a stranger would 
not till the land that had so long belonged to 
the Grants; and besides this, the colt would 
not be sold, and the promise to his lost son 
would be kept; Mary should have her asa 
bridal portion, and when he was gone, the 
Grant homestead should also be hers. 

Full of these thoughts, he opened the gate 
and drove the cows and colt through, and up 
to the barnyard, where he found Mary wait- 
ing, with her pails ready to fill with the rich, 
frothy milk. One glance at her face showed 
that all the plans he had cherished for her, 
all his hopes and expectations, were but idle 
fancies. She had accepted the sacrifice, rather 
than the hand and fortune of Hiram Vance. 

_ The days went on. The last golden weeks 
of summer were waning, and September, 
laden with harvest sheaves, was nigh at hand. 
Where the blossoms had hung in the orchard, 
now red-cheeked apples looked out from 
among the green leaves, giving promise of 
goodly cheer when the long winter evenings 
should have come, and the snows lie piled 
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deep around the farmhouse, heaped there by 
the blustering winds. 

In all these weeks Hiram Vance had not 
come to the farmhouse; and only once had 
his name passed between the uncle and his 
niece, and this was on the day when the term 
of the mortgage expired. At dinner Mary 
had said: 

“Uncle, I suppose that you Will see Lawyer 
Vance to-day. Ask him to let the colt re- 
main until fall. I know that for my sake and 
Charlie's you will let him stay.in his old pas- 
ture, and I think he will be willing to save a 
dollar.” 

That afternoon John Grant went to the 
village and saw the lawyer. He would not 
take the colt now, but have the payment made 
all at once, when, by selling his cows and 
largest portion of his hay, John Grant hoped. 
to obtain the remainder of the sum necessary. 
This was a little respite. The colt would re- 
main at the farmhouse for a short time longer; 
yet it was only putting off the much dreaded 
day which must finally come. 

The golden sunlight had faded from the 
hilltops,and the shadows of evening had fallen 
thick around the farmhouse of the Grants. 
The day’s work had been finished up, and in 
the open door sat John Grant, enjoying his 
evening pipe, the white smoke curling grace- 
fally above his head in the gloom. By an 
open window of the broad kitchen sat Mary, 
her head bowed upon her hands, buried in 
the gloomy thoughts that hung over her 
young life. 

There was not a ray of light shone through 


the darkness of the future to guide her steps . 


toasingle oasis of happiness, such as most 
mortals look furward to hopefully, trustingly, 
yet ofttimes pursuing it as a phantom, that 
is never overtaken. Her uncle had refused to 
leave him to toil for her own maintenance, 
but she knew that that time must soon come, 
for he would soon be past his labors, and the 
little farm would not produce enough to sup- 
port them, and pay the wages that a farm 
hand would demand. Then would come 
hard, weary toil, but she did not shrink from 
this. She could work if she had the health 
that now was hers. She only thought of the 
long, tiresome, loveless future that was spread 
out like a straight, dusty road, meocne far 
into the future. 

“Who is that down by the gate, Mary ?” 
said her uncle, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
and knocking the ashes from the bowl against 
the bench on which he was seated. “I 
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thought he meant to call here when I saw. 
him coming up the road.” . 

Mary raised her head and gazed listlessly 
out into the gloom. Her heart gave a great 
throb, as she saw that the one approaching 
the house wore the army blue of her country, 
andthere was something in his walk that re- 
minded her of Charlie, their Charlie! Since 
he went away she had not seen one in a sol- 
dier’s dress without thinking of him. 

Nearer and nearer he came; her heart stood 
still for a moment, and then gave a wild throb. 
Merciful Father! could the grave give up its 
dead? Had the battle-field yielded up its 
victim ? 

For her life she could not have stirred from 
her seat, but sat as motionless as if bound 
down by chains. The soldier came up the 
walk, and accosted her uncle. The voice 
only rendered her more spell-bound. 

“Will you give shelter to a soldier of the 
Union to-night? I knew your son, and he 
bade me, if I lived to come North, to come 
and see you.” 

“You knew Charlie?” ‘And John Grant 
sprang upon his feet. “A soldier is always 
welcome, but this makes you doubly so. 
Were you with him when he died?” And the 
father’s voice was tremulous with emotion. 

“T was with him in the Wilderness, and 
saw him when the battle was over; not five 
minutes before they carried him away !” 

“Carried him away? Who?” 

“The rebels. He was badly wounded in 
the shoulder.” 

“ Did he not die there ?” cried the old man, 
in great excitement. 

“Na, he was taken prisoner, and—” 

* Charlie!” 

The spell was broken. Out through the 
open door she sprang, and was clasped in the 
soldier’s arms, and pressed to his heart. 

“ Mary 1? 

“My son, my son! O God, I thank thee! 
And John Grant grasped the hand that had 
been released and held out towards him. 

There is little more for us to tell; though 
the story was long that Charlie told them 
that night, of battle-fields, and weary days in 
dreary southern prisons, and of the welcome 
exchange that came at last, though so long 
delayed. 

We need add but littlemore. The colt still 
grazes in his old pasture down by the orchard, 
as sleek and beautiful as ever; and Charlie 
Grant has a wife whose name is Mary. The 
mortgage was paid to the last dollar, and Hi- 
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ram Vance was disappointed in receiving, 
neither of the prizes he so much coveted. 
But not long after he solaced himself by tak- 
ing unto himself a wife nearer his own age, 
and who did the honors of his house perhaps 
better than they would have been performed 
by Mary. : 

Charlie Grant’s wound prevented further 
service, and a discharge was obtained. His 
presence drove away all the gloom that s0 
long had hovered over the homestead of the 

* Grants. 
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REMARKABLE FAOTS. 

In England, as is well known, the brown 
rat has nearly extirpated the native black rat. 
In New Zealand the same process is going on, 
and so evident is it, that the natives,.or 
Maories, havea saying, “that, as the white 
man’s rat has driven away the native rat, so 
the European fly drives away our own, and 
as the clover kills our fern, so will the Maories 
disappear before the white man himself.” The 
Norwegian rat has taken the place of the 
native species, and grows to a very large size; 


but, strange to say, it is itself driven out of 


the houses into the fields by hordes of Euro- 
pean mice. When Captain Cook landed at 
New Zealand, he left a few pigs on the island. 
These soon increased in number, and now 
they exist wild in such vast herds that it 
seems almost impossible to destroy them, or 
to dispossess them of the large tracts of coun- 
_ try of which they have fairly taken possession 
to the exclusion of man. Such is their pre- 
dominance, that men are actually paid by the 
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large station-holders at the rate of sixpence a 
tail for killing the pigs on their runs. They 
oceupy ground which the sheep-farmer wants 
for his flocks, and during the lambing season 
they inflict a great loss on him by devouring 
the poor lambkins as soon as they make their 
appearance. The boars are said to be remark- 
ably large, and to be provided with enormous 
tusks, such as ‘fave been previously seen only 
on the savage primitive stocks of wild boars 


in Europe. 





THE BIGGEST FOOL. 

Speaking of Josephs, we once heard of sev- 
eral wives making up a purse to be given to 
the one of their nnmber whose husband should 
chance to have the most illustrious name. 
The first commenced: “ My husband’a name 
is William.” Then followed a long list of all 
the Williams whose names had been handed 
down to posterity, commencing with William 
the Conqueror, and ending with Shakspeare. 
The second: “ My husband’s name is George ;” 
and all the Georges, good, bad and indifferent, 
were brqught up as a proof of his right to the 
purse. The third chimed in with, “Henry,” 
urging ber claims as eloquently as the rest; 
while the fourth, a meek little creature, with 
no pretensions whatever, quietly remarked: 
“ Well, my husband’s name is Joseph; and I 
don’t think I ever heard of a single Joseph 
who distinguished himself—unless it was 
Joseph, told of in the Bible, who wrestled 
with Potiphar’s wife; and I certainly think 
he was the biggest fool that ever lived!” It 
is needless to add that the purse was delivered 
over to the last speaker, without a murmur. 





THE SEA. 





BY LUOILLE HOWARD. 





Here by the rocky shore, 
Where wavelets ever pour 

heir sparkling crystals over the golden sand, . 
In joyous mood I stand; | 
And while low-singing shells, 
From the deep ocean wells, 


Will brightest treasures bring here to my waiting 


feet, 
I will these joy-notes keep. 


Sweet is its music—list ! 

oe Through the soft purpling mist 

* Of sunny isles 'tis wafted here, with melody rare, 
Brimming my heart with prayer. 


Hark! is it joy it brings, 
Or faith, on gladdened wings, 

In trust tome? Or is its soft and whispered tone 
But echo of a song at “ Home?” 


O, now the morning breaks 
In gold and scarlet flakes, 
And casts the dimple of her smile in every W8¥% 
Wherein the gods might lave! 
O, ever restless sea, 
Would [ could ever be 
Where all thy strength might meet my waiting 
eoul’s deep thrill 
With ever “ Peace, be still!” 
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BY A MEMBER OF THE BAR. 





THE sun wag already low in the west when 
I arrived at the little town of Grautville, and 
both horse and rider were glad enough to 
reach their journey’s end. Grantville is a 
tariving western village, and the seat of jus- 
tice for Grant county. I was not a stranger 
in the place. I had been a lawyer once, and 
here it was that my legal pinions were first 
fledged, and my “shingle hung out” for the 
first time. | 

The sight of the court house spire, which 
was visible at a considerable distance,.con- 
jured up many a vision of the past, and threw 
me intoa fit of musing, which lasted until [ 
drew rein before the well known porch of the 
Boone Huuse, George Swinton, proprietor. 

Having been welcomed by the bastling 


landlord, in person, and having seen that my - 


four-footed companion was well cared for, 
and having refreshed myself by a hearty ab- 
lution, I began to think about refreshment of 


a more substantial nature. Descending to . 


the dining-room, Isoon ascertained that the 
regular evening meal was over. There was 
only a single individual in the room, an old 
lady sitting at one end of along table.. I 
walked up to her and held out my hand. 

“Raly, sir,you have the advantage of me, 
for ’'m sure I don't know—yes, I do though 
—alnt it ?—yes it is—to be sure it is—Mr. C., 
I do declar’!” 

“You're right, Aunt Polly; it’s my own 
self—what’s left of me, that is; and that’s a 
good deal less than what's left of you, it must 
be confessed. You look exactly as you did 
ten years ago, with the difference of a little 
more flesh; and that is more than I can say 
of myself.” 


“Well, you are altered a good deal since. 


you left us; butso amI too. You are thin- 
per and I’m thicker than we used to be. It’s 
a world of change and transmogrification, as 
the Apostle Paul says. Wecan’t help our- 
selves.” 

Aunt Polly Gridley (as almost eyatenoly 
called her) was the housekeeper of the estab- 
lishment, the proprietor being a widower. 


She was not always quite accurate in her 


quotations, nor in the management of the 
high-sounding epithets which she was very 
fond of using. ’ 
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“ What you say is very true, indeed, aunty ; 
but there doesn’t seem to be much change in 
the Boone House. You and Mr. Swinton 
are both just where I left you, and the house | 
looks as much like old. times as u house- 
keeper.” 

“Well, no; there hasn’t been no great 


.Change in this house, except that horrible 


catastrofix, last spring.” 

“ Why, what was that, Aunt Polly ?” 

“The catastroix? Why, taint omer 
that you haint heerd of it!” 

“ Not a breath of it.” 

“Bless my soul and body! Deary good- 
ness me—taint possible! Why, I thought the 
whole collogueous hemisphere had hearn of 
that, long ago.” 

“ Why, what can you mean, Aunt Polly? 
I haven’t heard of anything at all extraordi~ 
nary.” moe a 

“ Well, if you raly haven’t, I[—” 

The old lady had proceeded thus far when 
an interruption took place which astonished 
me as much as the yet undivulged “ eatastro- 
fix” could have done. A beautifeb girl, in 
the first blush of early womanhoed, rushed 
into the room and threw herself as my. 
feet. 

Iimmediately caught her hand aad attem pt- 
ed to raise her from her suppliant \posture ; 
but she clung forcibly to my knees, and re- 
fused to rise. Meanwhile, she seemed to 
be trying to compose herself sufficiently to 
speak articulately, but her voice tailed her, 
aud after sobbing out with greas difficulty the 
words “save him !~—O, save him!” ‘she burst 


o 


forth into an uncontrollable fit of weeplag, 


which convulsed her whole feame. 

I was astonished beyond measure, and nota. . 
little embarrassed into the bargain. The poor 
girl could not utter another word, and her 
agony was really fearful to behold; while I 
was utterly at a loss to know what to say to 
her or what todo with hes. =, 

Fortunately, Aunt Polly came to mry relief, 
spoke soothingly to her, and @oaHy led her 
away, but not till she had again passionately 
adjured me to “save him.” Who “him” 
was, or what I was to save him from, J knew 
no more than the child unborn. 

“What on earth does all this mean? and 
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who is that beautiful girl ?” asked I of the old 
lady, who returned in a few minutes. 

“Goodness, gracious! don’t you know? 
Don’t you remember little Mary Lynch, you 
used to pet so?” 

“ The gardener’s daughter ?” 

“To be sure.” 

“You don’t mean to say that that beautiful 
young lady is Patrick Lynch’s little girl? 
It can’t be possible ?” 

“ Well, she’s not a very little girl, now, but 
she Is Patrick Lynch’s daughter. You don’t 
make allowance for the immutability of this 
here transubstantial world. Ten years makes 
a big difference in the looks of a ten-year old 
gal; and that’s what Mary Lynch was when 
you left Grantville.” 

“That’s perfectly true, Aunt Polly; but I 
can hardly realize the fact that I used to trot 
~ that young lady on my knee—it seems but 
yesterday. 
her extreme agitation, and who is ft she 
wants me to save ?” ‘ 

“ And haven't you, raly, now, heard nothin’ 
about it ?” 

“Nota syllable. In fact, I have heard noth- 
ing about Grantville for years.” 


“Why, where can you have been livin’, not 


to have hearn tell of such an unparaphrased 
incidence! But if you raly don’t know, I sup- 


poee F must tell you about it. You see—but. 


you must be jokin’; you have hearn tell of it, 
surely. Everybody has. Nobody never talk- 
ed of nothin’ else, for months and months.” 

“ Aunt Polly, you seem to doubt my vera- 
city.” 

“No, indeed, I don’t. I haint nothin’ at 
all to say agin your voracity. But it does 
seem so strange—I do believe you must 
have—” 

“ Aunt Polly—” 

“ Well, well, well; I’m done. Il tell you 
all about it. You remember Httle Willie 
O’Connor—don’t you ?” 

“You mean the widow’s son, she who 
- lived at the toll gate ?” 

' “Yes sir.” 

'*Q, yes; I remember his cade pate and 
his bright blue eyes perfectly well. I thought 
a great deal of Willie, and so did everybody 
else. ”» 

“Well, you see, when he was about four- 
- teen years old, he eame to live here, at the 
hotel; and when Patrick Lynch died, he took 
his place as clerk, and attended to the gar- 


den, besides, just as the old man did. He. 


was a better clerk they say; but he wasn’t a 


But what was the meaning of 
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reg-lar gardener, like Patrick. Mary Lynch, 


‘ -you know, lived here ever since she was born, 


and her mother afore her. So the two was a 
great deal together,and they congealed to 
each other, from the very first, with remark- 
able incongruity. Thelr parents was both 
Irish people, but they was honest and respect- 
able; as for the two young ones, everybody 
liked them, and wished them well. 

“When Willie got to be twenty-one, he en- 
gaged himself to marry Mary, the first of 
May, and then he was to take the manage- 
ment of the big hotel at the Blue Sulphur 
Springs. Butjust while they was preparing 
for the weddin’, this terrible affair bust upon 
us, like a flash of eccentricity. But I declare 
to goodness, you must have heard—” 

“ Aunt Polly, must I— 

“Well, well, well; we’ll say no more about 
that, only I can’t help thinkin’ it so strange— 
now, didn’t you raly never hear—” | 

“ Upon my soul, Aunt Polly, I don’t—” 

“Well, well—taint no matter; I'll just go 
on and tell you, as if you didn’t know any- 
thing at all about it, and—” 

“But,I tell you, I don’t know anything 


' about it—can’t you believe me ?” 


“Well, well; it’s all the same. I’ll tell you 
about it and even if you have—” 

“ But I tell you, I haven’t.” | 

If it had not been that 1 had grown some- 
what rusty in my recollection of Aunt Polly’s 
peculiarities, I would have spared my breath, 
and let her go ahead without {nterruption. 
When she got hold of a notion, it mattered 
little what, she held on to it like a snapping- 
turtle, in spite of everything ; and attempts to 
set her right ended in nothing but a torrent 
of words, often of the most magniloquently 
highfaloutin character. 

“So, as I was a sayin’,” continued the old 
lady, “ Willie O’Connor was always thought 
to be a very nice young man; but he was & 
leetle bit too passionate, for his own good, or 
other people’s either; and when we come to 
hear what had happened, we didn’t think s0 
strange of it as if—but you must know—” 

“Tum ty iddy tum tum tee!” 

*“ Aint you jokin’, now ?” 

“Tum ty iddy tum tum tee!” 

“Tell me what you did hear about it ?” 

* Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

- What do you mean?” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tam tum tee! 

“Well, if you have got older and uglier, 
you haint got to be much wiser, for your 
everlastin’— 
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“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“Well, well; you don’t deserve it, but I 
may as well tell you as for anybody else to do 
it. As I was a sayin’, we thought the world 
and all of Willie, and when the thing come 
out, such a circumflustration as there was! 
The whole country was in a uproar, from Dan 
to the Queen of Sheba, as the Bible says; and 
how you ever could help hearin’—” 

“Tam ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“QO, bother! with your tum tum—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

“ You’re just the very same obstinate crit- 
tur you used to be, as unmovable as the laws 
of the Swedes and Prussians. Well, as J 
was a sayin’, the thing was so extraneous and 
unexpected that it made an awful bubbub. 
You wouldn’t have thought !t possible that 
he could do sich a thing, would you?” 

“Do what ?” 

“Pshaw! you must have hearn—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 


“Well, he murdered the child, you know?” 


“Willle O’Connor ?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“What child ?” 

“Why, little Emma, to be sure.” 

“ And who was little Emma?” 

“ Weil, I can’t but believe you know—” 

“Tum ty iddy iddy tum tum tee!” 

* Do stop that, and I'll tell you all I know 
about it. You see little Emma was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Swinton’s youngest brother, a poor, 
puny little orphan baby that he took to bring 
up. That brother was the last of the family, 
and Mr. Swinton was very much cut up when 
he died, and he meant to make the little gal 
his own, and Mary Lyoch was her nurse. It 
was a pretty little thing, after it got stout 
and healthy, and Mary was desperate fond of 
it Indeed it was a great pet with everybody. 

“Well, one day I was a-comin’ in through 
the little back yard, when what did I see but 
Willie O’Connor climbin’ out of the nursery 
winder, and down on to the roof of the little 
tack porch! He was as white as a sheet, and 
the minute he got from off the porch to the 
ground, he began to run. Just then, Mr. 
Swinton, and Bettie Cross, the chambermaid, 
both put their heads out of the window, and 

tollered out, ‘Stop him! Stop him!’ as loud 
w ever they could bawl. 

“There was two or three men comin’ along 
by the alley gate, and they cotch Willie just 
as he was goin’ through it, and brought him 
eck to the house. Bettie had run for an ofii- 
cer, and when he come they went up stairs, 
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and there was poor little Emmy, lyin’ on the 
floor, stone dead, and Willie O’Connor’s hand- 
kerchief, what he had strangled her with, still 
round her neck. He killed her for spite, 
because he was mad with Mr. Swinton. They 
had just had a terrible dispute,in Mr. Swin- - 
ton’s room, and O’Connor he got so mad that 
he run right into the nursery, where Mary had 
left the child for a minute or two, and choked 
her to death with his own handkerchief; and 
then he climbed out of the winder, and tried 
to get away, after he had fastened the door to 
keep anybody from comin’ in. 

“He knowed that Mr. Swinton thought 
more of little Emmy than he did of anything 
else, and so he killed her. He always was 


_Mmighty passionate, but nobody ever thought 


he would do sich a thing as that. He muat 
have heard Mr. Swinton and Betty comin’ 
along the entry, and that made him get out 
of the winder. They heerd the poor little 
thing scream, and when they busted the door 
open, Willie had just got to the ground.” 

“ A horrible affair, indeed, Aunt Polly; and © 
doubly horrible for poor Mary Lynch.” - = 

“ Yes, indeed; I’m afraid it’ll be the death 
of her. Her whole soul was wrapt up in 
Willie O’Connor and that child; and it’s hard 
to say which she loved best. She wont be- 
lieve he killed the little girl—or she says she 


dont. But I think she must believe it. No- 


body can’t raly think that he’s innocent, unless 
they’ve got incredibility enough to believe 
that black is white.” 

“But what have I got to do with the affair, 
Aunt Polly? Why did the poor amucted girl 
come to me?” 

‘“ Well, I was just as much astonished as 
you was when I saw her run in that-a-way, 
and throw herself on her knees. But she 
telis me that she saw you when you first rode 
up, and somebody told her who you was, and 
how lucky you used to be in savin’ all sorts of 
scoundrels from gittin’ the punishment they 
deserved, whether it was the gallus or the 
plenipotentiary. No man had more friends, 
you know, among the thieves and rapscallions, 
in this part of the State, than you used to 
have.” 

“ You flatter me, Aunt Polly.” . 

“No, not a bit. You know all about that 
kind o’ cattle. You’d make a first-rate thief 
yourself, if you was to try; I haven’t the 
least doubt of it. So, you see, Mary heerd 
them talkin’ about you, and she run right here 
to beg you to do sometiiin’ for Willie. But 
I’m afraid his case is beyond your doctorin’.” 
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“Tm afraid it is, indeed. When is he to be 
tried ?” 

« Right away—the first of next week. And 
he’s in a very bad fix, because Lawyer Trover 
was to manage his case, and he’s sick—so sick 
that he wont be able to be here atall. There’s 
nohody else to do anything for him but little 
Johnnie Warner, and he’s a mere syphon, es- 
pecially in the speakin’ line. I wish you 
could do somethin’ for Willie—not elear him 
altogether, I don’t mean; but save bim from 
bein’ hung, if it's possible. When he dies 
Mary will die with him. That’s an incontro- 
vertical fact.” 

“It is a hopeless undertaking, I’m afraid. 
lf the facts are as you state them, I don’t see 
how it is possible to save his life. The people 
must be greatly incensed against him. How- 
ever, you may tell Mary that I will go and 
see him to-morrow morning, and if I can do 
anything for him, I will.” 

Though the people of Grantville had hard- 
ly talked of anything but this murder for 
several months, I soon found that their appe- 
tite for it and its attending horrors was by no 
means satiated. Listening quietly in the bar- 
room, I heard the affair discussed in all its 
bearings. O’Connor had been a great favor- 
ite with everybody, but the atrocious crime 
so circumstantially brought home to him had 
aroused popular indignation to such a pitch, 
that it was abundantly evident that he had 
no mercy whatever to expect from a Grant 
county jury. They were more likely to bang 
-him with their own hands than to acquit 
him. 

That same evening, before I retired to rest, 
I had an interview with Mary Lynch. She 
was the daughter of an Irishman, but born in 
this country. Her father, Patrick Lynch, 
during my previous residence at Grantville, 
had been a sort of general manager and con- 
fidential agent for Mr. Swinton. The poor 
girl was still ina pitiable state of agitation, 
and could hardly speak intelligibly. Her 
forlorn condition moved me deeply; and her 
beauty and manifest ingenuousness increased 
the impression which recollections of former 
days no less than the circumstances of the 
present had made upon me; and I resolved to 
make every effort I could in O’Connor’s be- 
half, though I had not the least idea that my 
exertions would avail anything. I was satis- 
fied that he had committed the deed, but I 
hoped that it might be susceptible of proof 
that during a sudden paroxysm of ungovem- 
-able rage, the child had come in his way and 
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been killed, but without deliberation or mal- 
ice aforethought. 

The next morning I visited the accused, as 
his counsel. I had previously seen “little 
Johnnie Warner,” but I soon found that she 
had not inaptly characterized him as a 
“ syphon,” since he merely acted as a conduit 
for the transmission of other people’s ideas, 
without ever originating any of his own. ». lie 
was both syphon and cypher. 

When I had been left alone with O’Connor, 
I took him by the hand, and said, with all the 
solemnity I could assume: 

“ Willie O’Connor, when I knew you, in 
times past, you were a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
boy, and as innocent, apparently, as a babe in 
its mother’s arms. It is therefore witha heavy 
heart that I meet you again, in this wretched 
place, accused of the most horrible of crimes, 
in its most aggravated form. Mary Lynch—” 

Up to that momunt, the prisoner had gazed 
in my face with a serious but unmoved coun- 


‘tenance, but when I mentioned Mary’s name, 


a convulsive shudder came over him, and his 
features writhed with agony as he strove to 
control the big tears, which gathered in his 
eyes in Spite of all his efforts, and rolled down 
upon his cheeks. 


“Mary Lynch,” I continued, “has begged 
me to undertake your defence, and I have 
promised her that I would doit. But in order 
that 1 may act intelligently, I must know the 
whole truth; and for your own sake and 
Mary’s, for the sake of your poor heart-broken 
mother—for truth’s sake—for God’s sake—I 
conjure you to tell me everything, exactly as 
it happened.” 

“It is very hard to bear,” said the young 
man, resolutely choking down the sobs which 
he could not wholly repress, and speaking in a 
mournful tone; “I have spent here in Grant- 
ville every day of my life, and the people know 
me as well as they know their own firesides. 
No one accuses me of ever having harmed a 
living creature, since the hour of my birth, or 


of having done anything unworthy of the good 


name I have always borne. And yetthey are 


. willing to believe that in one instant, without 


any sufficient motive, I belied the uniform 
tenor of my whole previous life, and became 
a brute beast—a tiger; or rather a flend in 
human shape. It is very hard to bear, and 
if—” his lip quivered, his voice failed him, and 
he sank into a seat, and coveredéis face with 
his hands, while his broad bosom heaved con- 
vulsively with the anguish he vainly strove 
to conceal. 
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I was struck with what he said, both with 
the manner and the matter. The Latin poet’s 
maxim which warns us against believing that 
any human being ever reaches a high degree 
of criminality at a single bound—‘ Nemo 


repente turpissimus fuit—” ete., occurred to: 


me, and a hope began to dawn upon me, that 
Willie OConnor might possibly be innocent, 
after all. 

“Then,” said I, “you solemnly assure me 
that you are not guilty of this crime?” 

“God in heaven knows,” 
looking up into my face. “I loved that child 
as if she had been my own flesh.and blood, and 
I would have taken my ow? life sooner than 
have harmed a hair of her head !” 

“ But she certainly was killed by somebody, 
and who was there to do it, if you did not ?” 

“ Her own uncle !” said O’Connor, in a deep~ 
toned voice, and with a lowering brow. 

“Great Heaven! do you accuse Swinton of 
killing the child he loved so dearly ?” 

“ George Swinton loves nothing on earth 
but money, and for it he would sell his soul 
to perdition every hour of the day. I have 
said this to nobody but Mr. Trover, but he is 
too ill to defend me, and if you undertake to 
do so, it is right that you should know what 
I think about this terrible affair.” 

“Have you any proof implicating Mr. 
Swinton in the matter °” 

“ None, whatever; I suppose nobody will 
believe that there is any truth in my suspi- 
cions. That is the reason, in fact, why I have 
not opened my mouth on the subject, except 
to Mr. Trover.” 

“It would be a hard task, I am afraid, to 
convince a jury that Swinton was the author 
of the deed; but jf you can satisfy me that 
such is the fact, I will charge it home to him, 
proof or no proof.” 

“No more artful, cunning, secret-working 
man lives, than George Swinton, and no one 
really knows anything about him, except 
those who have been brought into close con- 
tact with him. But I will tell you all I know 
about the matter, and you can then draw 
your own conclusions. 

“ When I first went to live with him, I had 
a very favorable opinion of him; but I soon 
found that his character would not stand the 
test of intimate acquaintance. I was brought 
_ into very close companionship with him, and 
he could not conceal from me the many moral 
_ deformities which he succeeded in hiding 
from the world in general. 

“His last surviving brother died. This 


he exclaimed, 
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brother was a very wealthy man, and I knew 
that after his death little Emma alone stood 
between George Swinton and a large estate. 
But still it had never entered into my head to 
suspect,that the child could be in any danger 
from her uncle, {nordinate as I knew his thirst 
for money to be. He professed to be extray- 
agantly fond of her, and his consummate 
hypocrisy deeeived me for a time,as it did 
every one else. 

“ One day, I was engaged in varnishing the 
frame of a looking-glass, in one of the rooms 
above stairs. In the position which the glass 
then occupied, I could see all the way across 
the adjoining chamber, across the entry, and 
little Emma’s nursery, which was on the op- 
posite side of it, and the door of which was 
open. 

““ While I was quietly at work, I heard Mr. 
Swinton stealing along the passage, on tiptoe. 
I knew his step at once, and presently I saw 
him. The moment he became visible, I step- 
ped aside, taking a position where he could 
not see me, though all his movements were 
reflected to my eyes by the glass. 

‘“ I saw him stop at the door of the nursery, 
and look round, in every direction. Having 
satisfied himself, apparently, that there was 
no one to see or hear him, he took a small paper 
packet from his vest pocket, stepped hurriedly 
into the nursery, and emptied som€thing from 
it into a bowl, which I knew contained little 
Emma's breakfast; for Ihadseen Mary Lynch 
place it there a moment before, and then go to 
the child’s bed-room. Swinton stirred the 
contents of the bow] for an instant, and then 
departed, as stealthily as he came. 

“ But a short time before, I had heard a va- 
grant cat mewing in an adjoining room. I 
went in search of her, and finding her perched 
upon the window-sill, I took her into the 
nursery, and set her down by the bowl of 
milk-porridge. She licked up every drop of 
it, and I then wiped the bowl clean. Just as 
I was finishing this operation, Mary came in 
with little Emma. Saying nothing about Mr, 
Swinton’s visit, I told her what the cat had 
done, and carried it off with me, saying that I 
meant to take its life. There was no necessity 
to do that, however, for it died in a few minutes 
with spasms which I had little doubt were 
caused by strychnine. 

‘“‘T said nothing to any one of what had hap- 
pened. In fact I was at a loss how toact. I[ 
determined, however, to watch Swinton very 
closely, and the more so because I was by this 
time well assured that he felt me to be in his 
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way, and’ I believed he would not scruple to 
meke use of strychnine or anything else to 
get me away. ; 

«“T was already aware that Swinton had 
made advances to Mary, ostensibly with a 
view to matrimdny, though of the genuineness 
of his professions I felt doubtful. And all the 
time too the hypocrite was pretending to aid 
me, in making things ready for my own union 
with her, which was a project then of several 
years’ standing. . 

“ At last, the black-hearted wretch showed 
the cloven foot so plainly, that Mary was forced 
to appeal tome. He still professed honorable 
intentions, however, and cautiously refrained 
from committing himself, though his real 
meaning was abundantly obvious. With some 
difficulty, I induced the peace-loving girl to 
tell me everything, and with my blood above 
‘fever heat,’ I sought an interview with 
Swinton. | 
- “Twenty times, in but little more thap as 
many minutes, I was upon the point of bring- 
ing matters to a crisis by giving the scoundrel 
the chastisement he so richly deserved ; but by 
« powerful effort I restrained myself, and even 
forbore to give any hint of what I knew about 
his attempt to murder his niece, although he 
had the audacity to tell me that Mary had 
promised to marry him. 

“ When he said this, I ran toseek her, partly 
for the purpose of bringing her there to con- 
front him, and partly because I felt assured 
that if I remained in his presence, I would not 
be able to keep my hands off hlm much longer. 

“ When I left Mary to seek an interview 
with Swinton (a purpose with which I did not 
make her acquainted ), she had gone into the 
nursery with little Emma, and there I sought 
her. The child was in the room, but alone. 
Mary was not there. I immediately turned 
to go out, but, to my surprise, I found that 
the door—the only one—was locked on the 
outside. Swinton, of course, must have 
followed me steaJthily, and fastened it. I did 
not stop to speculate about the matter, how- 
ever. Being anxious to find Mary, as soon as 
possible, I hesitated only a minute or two, and 
then sprang out of the window—a second story 
one—caught hold of a branch of the old grape- 
vine, and managed to swing myself along to 
the roof of the little back porch, from which I 
easily reached the ground, by sliding down 
one of the posts, 

“Soon after I reached the earth, I heard 
Swinton’s voice, at the window above, and 
Betty, the chambermaid, screaming so voeif- 
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érously that I could not make out what was 
the matter. I paid little attention to them, 
in fact, for all my faculties were concentrated 
upon the one object of finding Mary immedi- 
ately. 1 knew that as she was not in the 
nursery she must have gone to the cellar for 
little Emma’s milk, as she always did aboat 
that time of day. I therefore passed’bn to the 
back gate, in order to go round to the cellar 
door; but just as I was opening it I heard 
Swinton call out ‘Stop him! stop him!’ and 
the next moment two men turned the corner 
audseized me. Itwas only then that I noticed 
what Swinton and Betty were saying.” 

“You know nothing of the murder, then; 
of your own knowledge ?” 

“No,sir; I only know that George Swinton 
must have done the deed, because there was 
no one else to do it, and no one elee who had 
any motive for doing it. I heard a faint scream, 
as I was climbing along the vine, but I paid no 
attention to it. Swinton has all the cunning 
and ingenuity of a fiend himself. I think it 
likely that when he saw me go into the nursery 
he locked the door for the-purpose of forcing 
me to escape by the window, the idea having 
suggested itself, of strangling the poor little 
girl so expeditiously that it would appear as 
if I must have done it. He no doubt began to 
make an outcry the moment the child ceased 
to breathe; and this attracted the attention of 
Betty Cross, who was sweeping in an adjoining 
room, and who.soon began to mingle her cries 
with his. The scoundrel has all the prompt- 
ness, and boldness, and artfulness of the arch- 
fiend himself; and I am just as well assured 
of what took place as if I had seen it. My 
handkerchief was found round the poor child's 
neck, and I have no sort of doubt that he put 
it there; but how he got hold of it, I am 
unable to tell. 

“ That is all I have to say about the matter. 
Iecan prove nothing of importance against 
Swinton, nor can I disprove the charges he 
brings against me. I expect to be convicted, 
for the consciousness of innocence will avail 
me nothing except to rob death of something 
of its bitterness. I have little but thanks to 
give you for any exertions you may make in 
my behalf, and I will certainly not be disap 
pointed if they prove vain.” 

With these words he sank back again, and 
again covered his face with his bands. I was | 
greatly prepossessed in his favor. His lan 
guage gave evidence of education and reflne- 
ment much greater than I had expected, and 
the experience I had gained among criminals 
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assured me that he could not be one, unless I 
was to believe him schooled in duplicity far 
beyond his years and opportunities. But how 
was I to bring a jury to my way of thinking, 
in the very teeth of evidence as conclustve as 
demonstration itself, and that too supported 
by wealth and influence of the highest grade? 

The prospect looked gloomy in the extreme, 
and some hours of inquiry and reflection did 
nothing to brightenit. I then resolved to 
make a study of Swinton, to watch him every 
moment that 1 could do so without being 
observed ; for I had come to the conclusion 
that if I was to have any evidence of moment 
in the prisoner's favor, it must come out of him. 


I had carried this scrutiny as far as I dared, 
and the day of trial had arrived. It was Mon-. 


day evening, and the case was set for Tuesday, 
My friends all condoled with me, and my un- 
fortunate client, for they considered him “as 
good as convicted.” 

At half past twelve o’clock. I was still seat- 
ed in my private room, smoking a last cigar 
with my old friend, Billington, who had been 
one of my most intimate associates in former 
days, and who was now a pursy, well-to-do 
farmer, and one of the magistrates of the 
county. 

Suddenly, a shuffling noise was heard in the 
passage, outside, and the next moment in 
rushed our landlord, with hair erect, face pale 
to lividness, and a countenance altogether 
indicative of the most pitiable, helpless, abject 
terror, I had ever seen depicted in human 
lineaments. With averted face, but eyes fixed 
steadily upon the door, he sank upon his knees, 
in one corner of the room, shrieking rather 
than saying: 

“O, keep her off of me! For God’s sake, 
keep her off! Only keep her away, and I'll 
confess everything! Ikilledher. I strangled 
her, with O’Connor’s handkerchief. He knew 
nothing of it. I confess it all—only keep her 
away from me. I cau’t bear it! Great heaven! 
there she comes again! There she is—her 
very dress! O, keep her away! O!” 

The wretched man’s voice died away in a 
how! of ineffable anguish, and he shook like a 
leaf quivering in the wind, his teeth chattered 
with a noise that might have been heard many 
yards away. As he was muttering the last 
words, there glided noiselessly through the 
door the figure of a child, in a red spotted 
frock, and with a face of corpse-like paleness, 
illuminated by a halo of lambent light which 
played about her head. 

We had hardly time to observe this appari- 
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tion, when a hollow groan, like the voice of 
despair itself, drew our attention to Swinton 
again. As he uttered it, he fell back upon the 
floor, without sense or power of motion. We 
carried him to his own bed,called up Mrs. 
Gridley, who pronounced it an “ elliptical 
attack,” and left him in her care after he had 
begun to exhibit signs of what she called “re- | 
turning conscientiousness.” 

When we got back to my room, we found 
the little figure perched upon the table, cross- 
legged, tailor fashion, and helping Itself ig a 


very lively manner to some eater we had 


left there. 

“I did it first rate, now—didn’t I?” said 
the diminutive ghostess, in somewhat bread- 
and-butterish accents. ° 

“You did, indeed, Joe. You deserve a 
great deal of credit, and we may thank you, I 
think, for saving the life of an innocent man. 
We are greatly indebted to you.” 

“Are you, indeed? Then help me to get 
off this dress, and this white paint, and this 
phos—phos—phosphorescent oil, or whatever 
you call it. Phew! what a nasty smell!” 

We took the creature to its own room, and 
having redressed it, together with the griev- 
ances it complained of, we brought to light 
the dapper little face and figure of Joe Con- 
ners, a well-known dwarf of fifteen years, who 
had kindly consented, for that night only, to 


’ take the part—of ghostess, in a little drama, 


arranged by Billington and myself. It was 
gotten up in accordance with our knowledge 
of the peculiar character of the individual who 
was to constitute the entire audience, and 


never was drama more successful. 


The next day George Swinton was seriously 
ill, and believing that he was about to die, he 
confirmed, in the presence of several witnesses, 
the statement he had made in my room the 
night before. The facts, as he detailed them, 
at full length, corresponded, substantially 
with the conjectures of Willie O’Connor. 
He had dropped his handkerchief in Swin- 
ton’s room, and this first suggested to the 
latter the line of conduct he subsequently 
pursued. 

The miserable man never left his bed till he 
was taken from it, a corpse, thus cheating the 
gallows of its legitimate prey. O’Connor 
was triumphantly acquitted, or rather dis- 
charged by a nolle prosequt,and there is 
now no happier couple, and few more pros- 
perous ones, in all the wide West, than the 
pair designated by Aunt Polly Gridley as 
* our Willie and his concert.” | 
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A GHOST STORY. 





BY E. LANDON. 


To those who read this story, I would say, 
that, however badly told it may be, it is the 
truth; a simple statement of facts, unaided by 
fancy or imagination. I was never calmer, 
more collected, or wider awake in my life 
than when the occurrence I am about to re- 
late took place; and although it terrified and 
appalled me, I fancy that it would have pro- 
duced that effect upon persons with stronger 
nerves than mine. A few words by way of 
explanation will be necessary. 

Previous to my marriage, which took place 
nearly three years ago, I was much annoyed 
by the persistent attentions of Robert Lisle. 
He was a violent, self-willed, headstrong boy, 
whose many good and generous qualities were 
obscured by his ungovernable passions. The 
only child of a rich widower, he had been in- 
dulged until any opposition to his wishes 
made him perfectly furious. Had I accepted 
his suit, he would most probably have tired 
of me; but my rejection, and the knowledge 
that I was betrothed to another, enraged him, 
and made him more determined in his pur- 
pose. I was poor, and therefore his father 
had not approved of the match, although he 
would have consented to it, to please his son; 
but although mortified, he was secretly re- 
jviced at my refusal, and, exerting his author- 
ity for once, finally succeeded in sending 
Robert away, greatly to my rellef. | 

Not long afterwards I was married, and, 
with my husband, went on a visit to his rela- 
tives, who resided at some distance. We 
were gone three months. 

On my return, one of the first persons whom 
I recognized was Robert Lisle. He was reel- 
ing down the street, intoxicated and half 
senseless, in the uniform of a private soldier. 
He had returned home a few days previous to 
my return, and, hearing of my marriage, in a 
fit of rage and intoxication he had enlisted. 
He had been intoxicated ever since, resisting 
all the attempts of his father to bring him to 
reason. With characteristic. obstinacy, he 
persisted the more strongly in his purpose the 
more he was opposed in it, and the utmost 
his father could do, was to obtain a lieuten- 
antcy for him and let him go to war. 

He went, leaving the poor old man nearly 
broken-hearted. For myself, I was both glad 





and grieved at his departure; glad to be re- 
lieved from his presence, for I dreaded him, 
and grieved to have been the cause of so 
much trouble. | . 

A year passed away; a year of quiet, un- 
eventful happiness to me; of what terrible 


suspense, agony and despair to thousands of 


others, let those tell whose homes and hearts 
have been left desolate by this horrible war. 
At the end of the year a change came, a great 
joy and a great sorrow. My baby, my pre- 
cious little comforter, was born; and a few 
weeks afterwards my husband, a young sur- 
geon struggling upwards in his profession, 
received a highly advantageous offer from the 


‘military authorities, which he felt that he had 


no right to decline, although It involved our 
separation for a time, as he could not take me 
with him. So when I had entirely recovered 
my strength, he went away, and I was left 
alone with my baby and my sorrow. It is 
true he was in no actual danger, but it was 
our first separation, and it was hard to bear. 
I did not go home, although he proposed it, 


. thinking I should feel less lonely. I preferred 


to remain in the little cottage on the outskirts 
of the town, which we had occupied since our 
marriage. 

Some time after my husband's departure, 
Robert Lisle came home on a furlough, his 


_ first visit home since his enlistment. He was 


much changed. The stern discipline of a sol- 
dier’s life seemed to have tamed even his wild 
spirit. He was quiet in manner, never drank, 
and, indeed, seemed so steady in every re- 
spect, that his, father’s delight was only 
equalled by his sorrow at losing him agaln so 
soon. He made no attempt to renew his ac- 
quaintance with me, further than by a quiet 
bow when we met, as we did, once or twice, 
in the street. He was a captain, having been 
promoted, it is but just to say, for his gallant 
conduct in some engagement, and not from 
any influence of his friends. He remained at 
home but a few weeks, and then rejoined bis 
regiment, somewhere in Virginia. 

And now comes a part of my story which, 
were it not broad noonday, and people paselog 
my window, I fear I should not have nerve 
enough to write, for the recollection of it 
sickens me with terror. 
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Tt was the night of the ninth of August. 
Robert Lisle had been gone some weeks, and 
I had entirely forgotten him; at least the 
thought of him never once crossed my mind 


on that evening. I had put my baby to sleep, | 


and laid her in the bed; -and then, not being 
sleepy myself, I went back Into the sitting- 
room, and sat down in the moonlight by the 
open window. I sat there until I was startled 
from my revery by hearing the town clock 
strike ten. I arose, lowered and fastened the 
window, and taking a lamp went through the 
house to see if all the doors and windows 


were properly fastened, as had been my habit. 


ever since my husband’s departure. There 
was no danger, I suppose, but as there was 
only myself and a servant girl in the house, it 
was more satisfactory to know that every- 
thing was secure. Having completed my 
survey, I returned to the sitting-room and 
fastened the door of that, which led into the 
hall; then I went into the bedroom and placed 
the lamp on a small! table by the bed. I had 
commenced to undress, by loosening and 
combing out my hair, when the- thought 
struck me that [ had not wound up a clock 
which stood on the mantel in the sitting- 
room, and I returned for the purpose of doing 
&0. As I passed through the door a cold 
thodder ran over me, and I was seized with 
a vague terror, which I was angry with my- 
telf for feeling. I went to the mantel and 
began to wind up the clock, when the cold 
thadder shook me again so strongly that the 
key of the clock dropped from my haud. In- 
Volantarily I looked backward, over my 
shoulder, and there, great God! between me 
and the open door, the light of the lamp 
streaming full upon him, stood Robert Lisle! 
Even in that moment of wild terror my mind 
- seemed to grasp, how, I know not, every de- 
tail of his appearance. He wore a dark blue 
uniform coat, much soiled and disordered. 
His head was bare; his hair looked as if blown 
back by the wind. His face was ghastly pale, 
and seemed to wear a look of mingled rage 
aod deflance. He did not move, and, for an 
instant, I did not stir from my place; I stood 
perfectly paralyzed. Then, shrieking wildly 
for help, I sprang to the door, which I sought 
with frantic haste to unfasten. Doing this, I 
cast a terrified glance backwards, and, to my 
utter astonishment, perceived that he was 
gone. I thought of my child, and, selzed with 
anew fear, rushed wildly Into the bedroom. 
Lisle was not there; nothing was disturbe4J. 
My baby was awake, however, awakened ‘Ny 


her house without meeting any one. 
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my screams, probably. The sight of her In- 
nocent face seemed to give me courage. 
Catching her up, and hastily wrapping her in 
a shawl, I fled from the house as fast as my 
trembling limbs could carry me.“ My mother 
lived not far away, and fortunately I reached 
My 
knocks soon brought her to the door, terrified 
half out of her senses at my appearance; but 
when I told my story, she laughed at me, and 
declared that I had been dreaming; a theory 
in which she persisted, in spite of all I could 
say to the contrary. 

. Now, although I knew I had not dreamed 
it, I never doubted but that it was the living 
Robert Lisle that I had seen, until, about ten. 
days later, a letter from my husband filled me 
with a new horror, and my mother with dis- 
may. I give the part relating to my story in 
his own words. “I am sorry to say that 
Robert Lisle fs killed. He was not killed in 
action, but after the battle, through his own 
recklessness and want of self-control. You 
have probably read in the papers how dread- 
fully our men, especially Crawford’s Brigade, 
to which he belonged, were cut up and scat- 
tered. After the last charge of that gallant 
and ill-fated brigade, perceiving that the rout 
was hopeless, Lisle and about fifteen of his 
company, who were all that remained to- 
gether, took refuge In a patch of woods, in- 
tending to walt a favorable moment to join 
Pope’s division, which was momentarily ex- 
pected on the field. This they found it im- 
possible to do, and but that the night had 
closed in, would inevitably have been taken 
prisoners. As it was, they kept hidden in 
the woods, listening to the gradually decreas- 
ing sounds of the battle, which ceased at last, 
but left them no better chance of escape, for 
numerous parties of the enemy were moving 
about the field between them and our lines. 
At length, about ten o’clock, Robert’s Impa- 
tience could no longer be restrained, and 
calling to his men to follow him, he made a 
dash across the open space towards our lines, 
the camp-fires of which they could see in the 
distance. There was clear, brilliant moon- 
light, and they had not gone far when they 
were seen by a mounted party of rebels, who 
dashed after them, calling upon them to sur- 
render. The rest would have done so, for it 
was folly to resist, but Robert’s blood was up, 
and, for reply, he turned and discharged his 
pistol at the leader. The next mdément he 
fell, shot dead. The rest of the men were 
taken prisoners, excepting two, who contrived 
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to make their escape in the confusion. I have | 


these particulars from them.” 

This battle was fought on the ninth of 
August. On the ninth of August, shortly 
after ten o’clock, Robert Lisle was killed. I 
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leave the reader to make such explanation as 
he or she pleases. For myself, if I did not 
know that it was no dream,I would most 
gladly persuade myself that it was one. 


} 


HALF AN HOUR IN A DRAMSHOP. 





BY A REPORTER. 


‘Durine the winter of 1857, 1 was thrown 
out of employment. I am a compositor by 
trade, and was then living in New York city. 
Not being able to get another situation I be- 
came “short” towards the latter part of the 
winter. I had applied for work at all of the 
leading journals, but was unsuccessful. Ina 
sort of semi despair I strolled about town— 
when one day I met an old friend, a typo— 
whom I had not seen for along time. After 
a hearty shake of the hand he asked me what 
I was about. I told himI was not doing any- 
thing, and asked him if he knew where I could 
get employment. “ Why, ” he says, “ my dear 
fellow, I don’t think there is a job to be had 
in the whole city.” 

He saw that I looked down-hearted and 
continued, “I'll tell you what you can do— 
you can bring your trunk and duds to my 
room—lit’s small, but we can get along very 
well together until something turns up.” 


That night we were domesticated together, 


and were quite happy in having aroof over 
our heads if our supper was scanty. 

“ Now then,” he says, “I'll tell you what 
you can do. You must become an occasional 
reporter—go around town to-morrow and 
gather up what items you can, and take them 
to either the Herald or Times, and if they 
use them, they will pay you what they are 
worth.” 

I was delighted with the idea, and com- 
menced atonce. Ina short time one of the 
regular reporters met with an accident which 
disabled him, and I was called upon to fill his 
place, and so I became a reporter. 

A few nights after that, my friend came 
rushing into our room and told me there had 
’ been a murder over in the Fifth Ward. I did 
not walt for anything more but started. I 
reached Anthony street, and as I passed 
along before the miserable dens, a gathering 
of people in one of them caused me to stop. 
I opened the door, and went in. Such a scene 


I never beheld“before nor since. The room 
was a large one nearly filled with kegs, bar- 
rels, hogsheads—leaving but a small place 
for customers before the bar—it was a grog- 
shop. Before the bar’ were huddled a miscel- 
laneous collection of the most degraded of 
the human race.' Irish and negroes predomi- 
nated—they were of both sexes, from the 
little infant to the besotted old man. Upon 
a barrel near the stove stood a short, red- 
haired fellow with a nondescript nose, and a 
frightful scar across his right cheek. He was 
holding forth upon the murder, that had been 
committed in the next house—his audience 
were listening eagerly to his words. “ Yes,” 
he said, “Annie was a good little thing, and 
I’m sorry for her. You see Bob was a little 
gone when he come home, and he ordered 
her to get him something to eat. She went 
out, but returned without anything—then 
Bob commenced swearing—little Annie says” 
to hin—“ Bob, I tried hard to get tick—I did 
indeed,” and she commenced to cry. “ Don't 
put on any of yer infernal crying and whim- 
pering faces to me, you little brat—” Bob 
says, “ get mesomething to drink then.” The 
poor little thing said she couldn’t without the 
money. He then got up and hit her on the 
head, when she fell dowh he kicked her with 
his big stogies until one couldn't tell whether 
she was a human being or a dog—the cries 
she made and Bob’s swearing so loud, made 
Sally Martin run io. “ Bob,” says she, “ what 
are you doing?” But he didn’t answer and 
went away. She then took the poor girl up 
and laid her on the bed—but ‘twas no use, 
little Annie was dead. I dassn’t say a word, 
for Bob would have fell on me then.” 

This finished the story of the boy, and I 
then asked what had become of the murderer. 

“ Well ye see, my covey, Bob's an old hand, 
and knows how to take care of hisself—now 
then, mister, I see yer taking down the notes— 
can’t ye give us a treat fore you go 2” 
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I tossed the fellow a dime, although I knew 
it was wrong to do so, and after turning up 
my coat collar—for the night was a cold one, 
I turned to leave, the polsonous odors of to- 
bacco, rum,. gin, etc., made me sick. I had 
gone as far as the door, when the fellow who 
had related the story called to me. I turned, 
and he asked me to stay a few minutes. I 
stood near the door my curiosity excited. 

“ You’re a gentleman of the press, my covey, 
aint yer?” I told him I was. 

“Vell” he says, “when yer wants any 
news jist come round here and I’se had chap 
can give it to yer.” 

I asked him if he was not an English boy. 

“Vell I am now—how did yer know that ?” 

* By your speech,” I replied. 

“Yes I was born in Old England and 
learned my profession there, but ye see the 
traps got too hot for me, it’s a fact, so I come 
over to this country. Ven I landed, I didn’t 
ave afarden and was standin’ on the quay, 
ven a covey comes along to me and says—“ my 
friend, are you broke ?” Says I, I am, and I’se 
got a sore hand vare a feller cut me, and can’t 
go to work at my profession.” “ Vell,” says 
he, “never mind, that'll get well in a day or 
two—now then you foller me, and don’t let 
any one know ‘what you are about.” So he 
tramps and I follers after till we fetches up 
into this werry identical crib. Now sir, that 
covey’s name vos Johony O’Farrell—and bet- 
ter a boy never vos. He tells me that he 
wants me to train some kids that he would 
pick up down around the piers snoozing out.” 

I asked him what he meant by training 
kids. 

“You belong to the press ‘nd don’t know 
that training kids is to learn young uns how 
to steal! And so Johnny O'Farrell got a 
little room from an Irishman and we vent to 
vork, I soon had some kids in working order, 
and we done a good business—this was in the 
winter, and'we all vent on the gooseberry lay 
—that means taking things from clothes lines 
—and ye see they would talk about it ven dey 
comes home, so that the landlord could hear 
’em sometimes—being only a thin board par- 
tition between our room and his’n. One night 
the boys talked more than common, and that 
next morning who should come in our room 
but Mister O’Brien the landlord. Says he, 
“The top of the morhing to ye, Mister Spen- 
cer ”’—my name is Spencer” the fellow said. 
“The same to yerself, I sald back to Mister 
O’Brien.” “ Mister SpencerI hears a dale o’ 
talk here amongst you and its gooseberry, 
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gooseberry, gooseberry, gooseberry frem Sun- 
day morning until Saturday night. Now thin, 
Mister Spencer, you’ll have to lave my house, 
for there’s no good in this gooseberrying, 
gooseberrying every night—and who the divil 
ever heard of gooseberrying in the middle of 
the winter—so you’ll have to leave or Ill have 
an M.P., come and look for the gooseberries.” 
So we left Mister O’Brien’s, and I hold out 
round here now.” ; 

I had heard enough, and left the place to 
arrange my report of the murder. I will ‘add 
that the murderer of little Annie was not ex- 
ecuted. Why, I cannot tell. He was sent to 
State Prison for life. 


a 


WORTH OF A VALBT. 

Lord Nelson’s well-known valet, Tom Allen, 
lived some time close to me, he being then 
retained in the service of Sir William Bolton. 
I met Tom almost every day in my walks, and 
often got into chat with him about his brave 
and noble master, Lord Nelson. Among other 
things, I spoke of his wearing his decorations 
at Trafalgar. Now, Tom, who had beep with 
him in so many other engagements, was by 
mere accident prevented from arriving in time 
on that last memorable occasion, having left 


. London after his lordship, and not arriving 


till the battle was over, and his master’s 
career of glory brought to a brilliant close. 
But it may be’ amusing to record Tom’s 
opinion and observations. He said, “I never 
told anybody that if I had been there Lord 
Nelson would not have been killed; but this 
I have said, and saf again, that if I had been 
there he should not have put on that coat. 
He would mind me like a child; and when I 
found him bent on wearing his finery before a 
battle, I always prevented him. ‘Tom,’ he 
would say, ‘I'll fight the battle in my best 
coat?’ ‘No, my lord, you shan’t. ‘ Why 
not, Tom?’ “Why, my lord, you fight the 
battle first, and then I'll dress you up in all 
your stars and garters, and you’!! look some- 
thing like.’” Thus poor old faithful Tom 
Allen gave himself credit for having saved his 


. master’s life by his rigid discipline in attire 


on former occasions; and it was evident that 
he was of opinion that he should have saved 
it once more at Trafalgar.. Tom’s accounts 
of other memorable events of Nelson’s life 
were given with equal naivete. His old age 
was rendered comfortable in Greenwich hos- 
pital, where he held the office of pewterer till 
his death. 
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KENTAUK BRANDT. 


PF 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


' Tur wind blew angry and flerce across the 
bar, bringing fn, far to the landward at every 


sweep, the white, foaming waves, which broke - 


upon the sand with a hungry, ominous roar. 
What little daylight the murky sky had 
afforded gave place to sullen darkness, and 
the red burning star above Kentauk Point 
was all the light from earth or sky that fell 
upon that dreary, dangerous coast. 

Up through the cedars, perhaps a mile 
away, stood Kentauk Brandt, the gayest and 
haughtiest house for miles around, and upon 
this particnlar time of which I write, un- 
usually gay and brilliant, since Margaret 
Brandt, the proud heiress of the house, had 
gathered friends about her from far and near, 
to help wile away that dismal November 
month. 

As night set In the rain began to fall, and 
the wind blew harder and fiercer, until the 
great watchdog lying before the fire in the 
long drawing-room, started up uneasily, and, 
snuffing and growling, went towards the low 
window and looked out, eagerly, as if some 
call from the angry sea might have reached 
him. 

Margaret Brandt had been peering into the 
darkness too, but at these motions from the 
dog she drew down the shade, and came 
towards the cheery fire. 

“Never mind, Tiger ; we are not wanted 
yet,” she sald, under her breath, patting the 
dog’s uplifted head. Then, in a louder tone, 
to a gentleman, one of her guests, who rose 
as she came forward: 

“It is an unusually severe ‘storm, is it not, 
Guy ?” 

“Yes. 
to-night.” 

Margaret’s hand fell heavily upon Tiger’s 
head, and her lips closed tightly. The dog 
looked up, and moved nearer to ber. 

“But you are not afraid?” he went on, 
looking at Margaret’s pale face. 

Her eyes flashed. 

“ Hardly!” 

Guy Montford was far too deeply interested 
in Margaret, not to notice the strange, restless 
mood that had come over ker since the storm 
began. 


Many a poor sailor goes down, 


“You are used to such wild nights, [ 
suppose,” he said. 

“Yes,” with a far-away, absent look. 

A step came across the hall and into the 
room. It was Dr. Delevane. 

“ Margaret—O, excuse me. I am inter- 
rupting you.” 

“Not at all. What fs it?” 

“We want you in the parlor.” 

She took his arm, Guy following them, and 
Tiger keeping close beside her. 

“Stay here, Tiger,” she sald, pointing beside 
the hall door. 

“Ts he afraid to trust you with me?” Dr. 
Delevane asked, smiling. 

‘He knows there is a storm, and he and [ 
have had work to do before this, on stormy 
nights,” she answered. 

A waltz was just forming in the parlor. 
Dr. Delevane and Margaret took their places, 
and the music struck up. 

Guy stood back, watching them moodily. 


- Once Margaret’s eyes sought his, but there 


was no such look in them as Guy Montford 
longed to see. 

“ Delevane will Propose to-night, I dare say, 
and be accepted, too, likely,” he muttered 
between his teeth, while his eyes flashed © 
angrily. 

Squire Brandt came in and stood beside 
him. | 

“A hard night, Montford.” 

“Yes; the wind gets higher.” 

Its whistling and roaring could be heard 
even above the music and gay voices within. 

“It is the worst storm of the season. Do 
you not dance ?” | 

‘“ Sometimes,” he answered, absently. 

He was looking at Marguret again. Some- 
thing her companion was saying had brought 
a vivid colot into her cheeks, and he thought 


- (they whirled so close beside him that he 


could almost have heard their words) that her 
eyes softened a ‘little. His teeth gnashed 
together in rage. 

“The next set with me,” Margaret threw 
at him, as she floated away. 

An Instant afterward a heavy, booming 
sound came through the air. 

Margaret dropped her companion’s arm in 
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a flash, and stood listening, pale as ashes. 
The dog had started up flercely at the sound, 
aod bounded into the room beside her. 

Another boom. 

Margaret sprang across the room to Guy, 
Dr. Delevane looking at her, wonderingly. 

“It is nothing unusual,” the squire said to 
his guests. “ Let the music go on ;”—it had 
ceased for a moment—and on it went. 

“You are my friend, Guy. Can I trust 
you?” Margaret said, desperately, under the 
music, as if some necessity forced her to 
speak. 

“Yes, certainly. What can I do for you?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

“Go to the beach with me.” 

“You are mad.” 

“I should be if I remained here. 
come ?” 

“Yes, anywhere.” 

“ Margaret !"—it was the ncuire’s voice— 
“to the sea, did I understand you? It is 
altogether too wild. 

She went up to him and put her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“Father, if you love me do not hinder me 
now, for go I must.” 

Even Squire Brandt would hardly have 
dared cross her in such a mood as this. Her 
face looked ominous. 

“ You will take care of her, then, Montford,” 
he said, reluctantly. 

“ I will,” he answered, proud that he had 
been chosen to such an honored place. 


Will you 


They went out into the dark, stormy night, 


Margaret, Guy, and the dug. It was a long, 
lunesome way, through the beating, blinding 
rain. The wind tore through the cedars like 
mad, and at regular intervals came that sound 
that froze Margaret's very heart-blood—the 
booming of the terrible sigoal gun. Guy 
could hardly keep pace with her, she flew 
down the road so swiftly. 

“We are not alone; there are others here,”’ 
he said, as they came upon the shingles. 

Perhaps twenty fishermen had gathered 
there, with their boats and lights, to send out 
relief to the ill-fated crew; though they had 
found, upon reaching the beach, that it would 
be utter madness for any man to dare such a 
sea as that. There was no more certain road 
to death. 

Margaret came down close to the water. 
The light shone out clear and steady over the 
rocks by Keatauk Point, seeming ever to cry, 
“Danger! danger! danger!” Who was it 
warning to-night? Ah, who? 
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“Does any one know what ship it is?” 
Margaret asked, Jn a hard, strained voice, of a 
rough fisherman who stood near her. 

“Dun know certain, miss; but the Star- 
light, owned and commanded by Cuptain 
Delano, was signalled below at the Hook, this 
morning, and we think as how it must be 
her ” 

“TI was sure of it,” she said, huskily, clutch- 
ing Guy Montford’s arm. “For God's sake, 
will not some one go to them ?” 

“ Can’t,in thissea, miss, They’d be swamped 
afore they started. Hark! the ship is coming 
close upon us, I believe.’ 

“A thousand dollars to the one who will 
try to reach them,” she said, despairingly. 

Just then there came a crash, and the ship 
was thrown up and stranded upon the beach, 
not a dozen yards from where they stood. 
Some of the poor fellows were washed off 
into the sea, and were struggling with the 
waves, others were tossed over upon the sand 
with broken and mangled limbs, while some — 
still clung to the broken rigging, too much 
stunned and paralyzed to move. 


Everybody was at work instantly. Marga- 


' Tet took the lantern from Guy’s hand and 


went hurrying around, first to one and then 
another, searching for something, like one 
crazed, One man was lying, his face down- 
ward, and more than half his body in the sea, 
that no one had found, until Tiger, barking 
furiously, drew him out upon the sand. 

Margaret hastened to him, and stooping 
over the body, raised the face to the light. 
Such a cry as Went up from her white lips, 
then ! 

Guy was beside her in a second. 

“Tt is Captain Delano!” she said. “Help 
me, help me, Guy. O, my God! he is not 
dead?” She tore open his jacket, as Guy 
laid him over upon the sand, and put her 
hand upon his heart. No; it was warm yet. 

Guy forced some brandy through his teeth, 
looking at Margaret like one dazed. There 
was a mystery here, too deep for him. 

“We must take him to the house—you and 
I, if you are strong enough,” she said. “These 
men will care for the others.” 

“If I am strong enough! If you are, 
rather. You cannot help carry him.” 

“I will!” she said, fiercely. And so up 
through the cedars they went again, the piti- 
less rain beating down upon Captain Delano’s 
uncovered face, and he lying as unconscious 


-of all as any dead man could. 


Wake up, Max Delano!,; Do you not know 
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whither you are going, and whose arms are . 
about you, carrying you thither? Strange 
that you should sleep on, when by day ard 
night you have been hurrying over the briny 
deep to look upon this very face that bends 
above you now! You are going to the great 
house, too! In pity wake, and stop this mad 
woman who is hurrying you on in such reck- 


less haste; for the haughty squire will hardly — 


care to welcome you from her arms! 

Never a breath stirs the handsome lips— 
never a pulse-beat quivers along the shapely 
arm. If not dead, he soon will be. Hurry 
faster, Margaret Brandt, if his life be worth 
aught to you! ° 

In through the massive doors, and up the 
long, winding stairs, into the chamber set 
apart for royal ones, Margaret would have 
him borne, and there they laid him upon the 
snow-white bed. 

Guy slid back down the stairs° for Dr. 
Delevane. They came back together in a 
breath. The doctor went to the bed and put 
his ear down close to the lips, shaking his 
head as he raised it. 

' Margaret caught for breath. 

‘Dr. Delevane, that man is my husband! 
You must save— 

She fell backward, and the squire, who had 
come in just in time to hear her words, 
caught her in his arms. It was enough to 
make them all turn pale, such a revelation as 
this, but the squire’s stern face went ghastly. 

This was a night long to be remembered at 


Kentauk Brandt. Margaret came to herself 


shortly ; but the squire had to be carried to 
bed, and it was well on towards morning be- 
fore Captain Delano came out of his deathlike 
sleep. 

'  §uch a terrible stain upon the Brandt 
House as this! The purse-proud squire raved 
and cursed, and swore that Captain Delano 
should not stay another hour beneath his 
roof; while Margaret, equally firm, said if 
Max Delano went, he would not go alone; 
and he did not. 

While yet the squire was confined to his 
bed, Margaret and her husband left the 
haughty house, and long before he had set- 
tled back into his old ways, their home was 
upon the ‘ deep blue sea,’ and Kentauk Brandt 
was far enough behind them. 

They had been married a year before, en- 
tirely unknown to any of Margaret’s friends, 
for she knew well what their opinion would 
be of her brave and handsome, though name- 
less, lover; and, therefore, neither asked their 


sanction or approval of her course. At the 
end of a three years’ cruise, the squire came 
to his better senses, and now he is very proud 
of his son-in-law; and indeed he may well be, 
for Kentauk Brandt would hardly be Ken- 
tauk Brandt, without Max Delano at its 
head. ; 
: OOO 

THH GREEKS AND THE TURES. 

Many ‘vf the shocking outrages which led 
to the war of independence were committed 
by men maddened with drink. In this war 
the Greeks at first got much the best of it. 


They had quite driven the Turks out of the. 


open country, and had stormed half the forti- 
fled places in the island, when Mehemet Ali 
(how every Philhellene hates the name!) came. 
to the rescue of his suzerain, so sore bestead; 
and several Egyptian regiments, veteran 
troops accustomed to pitiless warfare in Up- 
per Egypt, were landed in Candia. They 
soon turned the tide; but the “insurgents” 
were not by any means put down; Crete isa 
difficult island to conquer thoroughly; the 
valleys where the Sfakiotes and other tribes 
live, are so lost among a confused mountain 
system, that a few resolute men who know 
the country can keep armies at bay. How- 
ever, it was no use fighting without backers, 
and the protocol of London in 1830, which 
gave independence to the main-land of Greece, 
handed over Crete to its old slavery. 

The cruelty on both sides in the war of 
independence, was what we call Asiatic; 
such, at any rate, as we have no modern ex- 
amples of in Western Europe. One day a 
Turk, sole survivor of some band that had 
been cut off in the mountains, came rushitg, 
hot and weary, into a Christian village. All 
the men were out, some on the war trail, 
others tilling the ground; and so he ventured 
to look into a house and beg a little water. 
He got what he asked for; but the news had 


_gove abroad that an enemy was in the place, 


and the women (like a set of Jaels) fell upon 
him while he slept, and hacked him to pieces 
with wood-cleavers. So terrified, indeed, were 
the Turks at the idea of falling into Christian 
hands, that Chey preferred dying in heaps, of 
famtne and disease, in their strong places, to 
surrendering to their ruthless enemies. They 
deserved to be hated; their rule in the isle 
had been utterly Jawless. Property, wives, 
daughters, all the Candiotes, had been held 
subject to the caprice of the Turkish beys. 
When we find the modern Greek deficient in 
certain commercial ,or social. virtues, let us 
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reflect on the training he has had. The won- 
der is, that the nation should have preserved 
any vestige of national life; but for their 
religion, the Greeks must have ceased to ex- 
ist long ago. Fancy work like this going on 
‘unchecked: A certain baker at Khanea has 
a very pretty wife, of whom he takes special 
care, never letting her set foot outside his 
own premises. The Turks hear of her, and 
are piqued at never being able to catch sight 
of her. 

At last one of the wildest of the beys 
forms his plan. He calls at the baker’s shop, 
and says, “I’m going to bring a lot of friends 
to-night to supper; have one of your famous 
cakes ready, and let there be no stint of wine 
and brandy.” “Your excellency shall be 
obeyed,” says the man, bowing to the ground. 
He suspects nothing, for it was usual with 
those Turks who still had a little regard for 
appearances, to keep their wine out of the 
way of wives and households, and to come to 
an inn or to a Christian’s shop for a periodical 
debauch. They all come, and sitting down 
on the: floor, begin drinking. The man is 
going off to give his cake a last turn, when 
they roar, “Bring up your wife to wait on 
us.” In vain he protests, and vows she is not 
in the house. “If you don't do as you’re 
told, we'll kill you, and then search the place.” 
The wretch brings in his poor wife, and 
rushes off to answer a joud knock at the door. 
He opens it, and instantly falls pierced with 
the daggers of some dozen renegades, who, 
leaving him dead in the street, go in, bar the 
door, and join their comrades. What beiell 
the miserable wife, left helpless amid these 
infuriated monsters, is something too shock- 
ing even to think of. No inquiry whatsoever 
was made about the outrage; none of the 
guilty were brought to punishment, It is some 
consolation to think that the Candiotes did 
not forget them. Such ruffians (and there 
were many like thei) were always marked 
men, and, when thé war of independence be- 
gan, they stood the very smallest chance of 
escaping. Not the beys only, but the men in 
authority, set all justice and humanity. at 
defiance. The headman of a village, a Turk 
who was nearly always mad drunk, heard 
that the belle of the place was going to be 
married to a fine handsome young neighbor. 
In a sudden freak he sends for the girl and 
her father, “to congratulate them on the ap- 
proaching wedding.” They come to the aga’s 
house. While they were talBing, six strong 
Turks fall on the father, and, carrying him 
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out, leave him, well bastinadoed, by the 
wayside. © 
By-and-by, the Turk leaves the dishonored 


' girl, and, mounting his horse, rides with half 


a dozen of his spahis furiously along the high- 
way, to work off the fumes of drink. He 
meets the girl’s betrothed coming up from 
the next town, loaded with presents for the 
wedding, and deliberately shoots him through: 


_ the head. He Is never brought to trial. Truly 


we cannot wonder at cruelties on the side of 
the Greeks! The only wonder is, that Crete, 
which made so heroic a stand, should have 
been given up once more to Turkish misrule, 
and that those who let Poland go, who suffered 
Denmark to be dismembered, who gave up 
Hungary in '49 for want of a stroke of the 
pen, should have shed their bloo@ like water in 
the Crimean war,to maintain in Europe a 
race which will always act as its forefathers 
acted, whenever it dares. “The Turk never 
changes.” And yet here have we been fight- 
ing for him; nay (more wonderful still), here 
are we now lending him money, bolstering up 
his loan, planning public works for him, as if 
he were a bona fide member of the European 
family ! 

If the Greeks gave no mercy in their strug- 
gle for independence, they got no mercy. 
The story of the cave of Melidoni, on the 
skirts of the Cretan Ida, has been told several 
times. It may be new to some readers. They 
will find it given at length in Notes of travel 
in Crete, by G. Perrot; two fresh and inter- 
esting papers in the Revue des Deaux Mondes, 
for February and March last. Melidonf is 
one of thoee great stalactite caverns, like the 
famous Antiparos grotto, or our own Cheddar. 
cave, which abound in most Ilmestone forma- 
tions. The softer part of the rock has got 
melted out by thé action of water—there must 
always have been plenty of water where there . 
are caverns—and so a space is left, more or 
less extensive, which soon gets adorned with 
limestone icicles, and- pillars, and “organ 
pipes,” and great “curtains ” hanging from 
the misty roof, and “ loaves of bread,” and “a 
larder full of geese,” and all the other names 
which the fancy of guides affixes to stalac- 
tites. Of course, when the war broke out, 
these caverns were great places of refuge for 
the patriots. They put wives and children 
there for safety. The vast quarries, for in- 
stance, identified by travellers with the Laby- 
rinth of Minos, were held by a strong party. 
The party at Melidoni were not so fortunate. 
Three hundred and) more took refuge there 
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in the summer of 1812; most of them were 

old men, women, and children, with just a few 
.strong men to guard the narrow entrance. 
At one place near the mouth the roof is so 
_low that you have to creep along on all fours. 
The three hundred had provisions, and would 
haye stood a long siege, had not the Turks 
(forestalling the Duke of Malakhoff) got a lot 
of wood and straw together, and lighting it 
one windy day, managed to fill the cave with 

dense smoke. The poor Christians ran into 
the furthest recesses, but the smoke followed 
- them, and not one of the three hundred ever 
saw daylight again. The cowardly besiegers 

lay for over a fortnight outside, fearing an 
ambuscade. At last they made a prisoner go 
in and “report;” even after his asseveration, 
they wait three days longer; and then go in 
and strip the slain. Soon afterwards, six 
Greeks came to visit Melidoni; they had put 
their, wives and little children here to be out 
of harm’s way. We can imagine the wretched 
men’s feelings when the three who had gone 
{n, brought word to the others who kept 
watch outside, what was the state of things. 
Two of them never recovered the shock, one 
dying at once, the other in a week. The 
Greeks afterwards got possession of the whole 
district, and held a solemn funeral service in 
the cave, where the bones still lie on the floor, 
getting encased in the fast-growing stalug- 
mite. We might tell many tales of wanton 
atrocity on both sides, but a more gratuitous- 
ly barbarous deed than this was never 
wrought during the whole war. Let us hope 
' that the island had never been the scene of 
such a horrible deed since the days of King 
Minos and the Minotaur, with his tale of 
human victims and the strange “man of 
bronze,” Talos, who would seem, from a half- 
worn-out inscription, to haxg been worshipped, 
(very probably with human sacrifices) at this 
very cave. 

Little thought old Tournefort of what a 
tragedy this Melidoni, which he tried to see 
and could not, would be the scene. He gives 
us an amusing instance, in relating how he 
was baffled here, of the “ Cretising ” (alas! in 
plain Saxon it means lyitg—we remember St. 

‘Paul to Titus) of the Candiote papa, and the 
bullying of the Turkish woywode. It seeins 
to have been a concerted plan between them 
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_ two for.the Turk, the papa takes them to the 


Ladanum | mountains, where they see men ia 
shirt and drawers drawing a machine likes 


_hay-rake, with a double row of leather thongs 


to extort money from the Frenchmen, who 


wanted to look at the cave with its inscrip- 
tion, and who were also anxious to see how 
the gum Ladanum is gathered. After getting 
three crowns out of them, one for himself, 


instead of teeth, over the short, strong-smell- 
ing shrubs with which the ground {s covered. 
The work has to be done in the heat of the 
day, and avhen there is no wind to cover the 
plants with dust. The hay-rake is an im- 
provement on the old plan described by 
Theophrasus: “ The Ledon used to be scraped 
from the hair and beards of goats which had 
been browsing on the plauts from which it 
exudes.” His other wish Tournefort is un- 
able to gratify; perhaps he does not bribe 
enough; perhaps there is really some super- 
atition connected with the spot, and making 
it “dangerous to the state” for a Ghiaour to 
visit it. Anyhow, he records the delight with — 
which he afterwards found the inscription io 
Gruter, and “so discovered in the midst of 
Paris what baffled me in the island itself.” 
Tournefort, like most of the writers of his 


.day, accepts the Turks as an inevitable neces- 


sity, merely oecasionally noticing their ove 


virtue, their honesty. “A Turk convicted of 


theft is strangled in prison, that he may uot 
bring disgrace on the Muhomedan name; he 
is then stitched up in a sack full of stones and 
flung into the sea.” Their punishments ar 
very cruel, | 
DO ee 
PLAYING CARDS. 

It is generally supposed that playing-cards, 
under the name of painted leaves, were {n- 
vented about the year 1390, for the purpose of © 
diverting Charles VL, then King of France, 
who had fallen into a state of settled melan- 
choly. Some, however, assert that they were 
invented in China in the twelfth century, and 
that they were known in the East and in Spsia 
during the thirteenth century. As early 
1463 there were cardmakers in England, and 
the importation of playing-cards from abroad 
was prohibited. By the four suits or color | 
of cards, it ts said the inventor meant to rep 
resent the four classes or states of men in the 
kingdom. Hearts were designed for the cler- 
gy ; the points of lances, which we call spades, 
tor the nobility and military; the diamonds 
for the wealthiest portion of the kingdom, 
the citizens; and the trefoil, or leaf clover, 
which we call clubs, for the laboring classes 


ee 


Let the young man who blushes take cour 
age, for itis the color of virtue. ' 


MARY CANAVAN. 


MARY CANAVAN. — 

It became part of my lot in life to help the 
Irish government during the eventful period 
of the Irish famine of 18467. I was a poor 
law inspector, and had a large district in my 
charge. I had necessarily to go about a good 
deal and visit workhouses, hospitals, and re- 
lief stations, in the discharge of my duties. 
My mode of conveyance as a rule was an ont- 
side Irish jaunting car, and, with one horse, 
or rather indeed with a pony, I used of a day 
sometimes to get over fifty long Irish miles. 

I started one morning in the early spring 
from my headquarters to visit a station ina 
very remote and wild part of my district. My 
man-servant—coachman, groom, butler, valet, 
all comprised in one very original and funny 
individual called “ Mick,”—accompanying me. 

The night before I left on this particular jour- 
ney, in which occurred an incident I am abont 
to relate, I told Mick to be sure to stock the 
“well” of the car with rye bread, that I used 
to bake in my own house, and above all not 
to forget to fill my flask with brandy, which, 
as we shall presently see, was not altogether 
ueed for selfish purposes. Many a time when 
I have been driving along the wild roads, I 
have seen people who, to my official knowl- 
edge were in the receipt of the fujl amount of 
ration relief, literally looking starved. The 
avidity with which they seized and devoured 
the loaves of rye bread I used to give them 
from the “ well,” satisfied me that the money 
which was sent to us poor law inspectors 
from all parts of the United Kingdom to ex- 
pend in any way we thought fit, and which 
for the most »art we applied to the establish- 
ment of bakehouses, did all the good it was 
intended to do, and even more than the gen- 
erous donors could have anticipated. 

I scarcely think I was ever out on a more 
lovely day than that to which I allude, and if 
one could only have felt that the people were 
not dying in hundreds throughout the district, 
snd throughout the island generally, such a 
day amidst such scenery, would have brought 
its fallest enjoyment. 

Skirting along lovely lakes, above which 
rose hijls clad with vernal beauty, I drove 
some ten miles, and then turned off by a 
mountain road which led by a long descent to 
a wild and barren bog, stretching unbrokenly 
for many miles towards the sea coast. As we 
goton the bog, there was an indication that 
there had. been a turf road, but gradually its 
traces became more and more tinct, and 
we had to make the best of our way across 
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‘the “blasted heath.” 
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At last we came to a 
road again, and I was enabled to shape my 
course for the relief station, which I was about 
to inspect. 

The path, or road, or whatever else one 
might ¢hoose to call it, was straight, and so 
there was nothing to interrupt the view right 


“before us. 


Mick, who was never much inclined to 
wrap himself up in htmself, and had been dis- 
coursing eloquently on the value of good 
sound roads, giving me his private opinion as 
to the character of that on which we were 
then travelling, suddenly ealled out: 

“ What on earth, sir, is that before us ?” 

“ Where ?” says L 

“Don’t you see, sir? The Lord save us !— 
a body stretched across the road.” 

On looking before me, at about a hundred 
yards distance, I saw that to. which Mick di- 
rected my attention. 

“ Yes,” said I, “no doubt it is some poor 


‘creature who has died on the way to the sta- 


tion at ——-, but we shall soon know.” 

On coming up we found it was the corpse 
of a woman apparently about forty years of 
age. Accustomed as I was to see the effects 
of famine, I was horrified at the ghastly ap- 
pearance which she presented. Her face was 
literally so attenuated that I could see all its 
venous and arterial anatomy as well as if me 
skin had been removed. 

While looking at this horrid sight, it seemed 
to me that she could not have been very long 
dead. I could see no habitation for miles 
around. “Possibly,” I said, “ life is not quite 
extinct,” and, recollecting the little smatter- 
ing of doctoring which I learned in early life,. 
I thought it worth while to see what effect a, 
stimulant might have. 

“ Bring me my brandy flask at once, Mick,’’’ 
said J, “ and help me to raise her head.” 

- “For what, sir?” said he. “ Bedad, it 
would take more than your honor could do, 
to bring her back again.” 

“Well,” I added, “do what I tell you, 
Mick, and let us hope for the best.” 

We lifted the body and placed it against a 
little hillock which was quite close to where 
we fuund the woman, and I at onee proceeded 
to open her mouth, a proceeding attended 
with considerable difficulty. Holding. her 
head back I managed to pour nearly haW the 
contents of my flask (a pretty large one, by 
the way) down her throat, when suddenly.I 
felt a sort of convulsion at the back. of her 
neck which rested on my hand. This con 
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vuilsion was to my great delight speedily fol- 
lowed by a faint hiccup, and I at once made 
up my mind that if I only persevered, I might 
have the intense satisfaction of restoring a 
fellow-creature to life. 

Mick and I then set to work, and taking 
the cushions of the car we stretched our poor 
patient in a recumbent position. We then 
commenced to rub the extremities, which 
were like ice, and with a good will we rubbed 
and rabbed until we were rewarded by seeing 
the head move, the lips twitch, and various 
other indications of returning vitality. But 
to succeed must be a work of some time, and 
here we were nearly fifteen miles away from 
the station. We worked on, however, for a 
little time longer, and I then determined to 
get as fast as I could to my destination. We 
placed heron the car ia a sitting position, 
and started for —— 

We had not gone more than four or five 
hundred yards when we encountered a most 
abominable stench, so sickly that 1 deter- 
mined to stop and ascertain what it was. 
Looking to the right, our attention was di- 
‘rected to a thin column of bluish smoke, 
which came out of the bog. Walking over 
to the place whence the smoke issued, and 
scarcely able to breathe from the offensive 
odor, which became worse and worse, I found 
to my horror that the smoke was from a hu- 
man habitation, if such it could be called, an 
old gravel pit,in which I very soon found 
the cause of the stench. Here were laying 
two bodies in an advanced stage of decompo- 
sition, an old man and woman. I shudder 
now when I think of the sight Isaw. It was 
-horrible beyond deseription. It occurred to 
me at once that the woman we found on the 
road had crept out of this. hovel on seeing the 


car coming acroes the bog, and had sunk in. 


the lifeless state of exhaustion in which ee 
found her. And so it turned out to be when 
I made subsequent inquiry. 

We now resumed our journey, and at last 
arrived at the station, where I lost no time in 
getting medical relief for my poor patient, 
and in sending to the gravel pit to have the 
bodies removed and buried. The next day I 
returned to head-quarters, and from time to 
time afterwards had letters from the doetor 
reporting to me that the.woman very speedily 
recovered, and out of moneys placed at my 
‘disposal for charitable purposes I was enabled 
to contribute to her comfort in the shape of 
‘clothing. 


A couple of months or more passed away, 
and the severity of the famine was mitigated 
by the abundance of food which came into 
the country. The people began to look bet- 
ter, and every one was in better spirits. My 
visits to the remoter stations of my district 
were necessarily fewer, for I had important 
duties to discharge at the town in which I 
Hved, and where the union workhouse was 


situated. They were now principally directed | 


to the prevention of abuse in the administra- 
tion of relief. Though the distress was still 
great, yet it was an undoubted fact within 
the experience of all those engaged in the 
poor law service, that abuses crept in to a 

very large extent, and it was no easy matter 
to control them. 

On another lovely ‘seetiig: now far ad- 
vanced in the summer, I again started for the 
station at ——, near which occurred the inci- 
dent which I have endeavored to tell. As I 
passed by the spot where our progress on the 
road was arrested by the body of the poor 
woman, Mick said: 

“Ah, your honor, glory be to God and 
thanks to you, do you recollect the crayture 
we saw here ?”’ 

“Yes, Mick,” said I, “and I hope we shall 
never see such a sight again.” 

“Amen, sir,” sald he, giving the ponya 
gentle reminder that he was to get along as 
quickly as he could. We drove on for a 
couple of miles, when we met a group of the 
peasantry of the district going to the relief 
station for their rations of Indian meal stir- 
about. 

I stopped to make some inquiries, when 
suddenly I felt my knees embraced, and I saw 
a girl about eighteen years of age at my feet. 

“ What do you want, my good girl?” said I. 

“Ah! your honor,” said she, looking at me 
with an expression I can never forget, “don't 
you recollect Mary Canavan ?” 

“ Mary Canavan! streiy you cannot be the 
woman I—” 

“Ah! yes, sir,” she cried. 

And there she was, the shrivelled hag of 
forty transformed into a girl of eighteen, and 
all by the simple administration of wholesome 
food fora few weeks. To those who saw 
scenes such as I did, this will not appear 
strange. But even now, at this lapse of time, 
when the great famine of Ireland with all its 
horrible circumstances is well-nigh forgotten, 
I venture to tell this story about poor a 
Oanavan. e 
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he florist. 





Asnarylis. 
Baldous planta, chiefly natives of the Cape of Good 


Hope and South America; but which have been in- 
creased in number tenfold by hybrids and varieties. 
All the kinds are eminently ornamental, and they 
are all of easy culture; the great secret being to give 
them alternately a season of excitement and a season 
of repose. To do this effectually, the plants should 
be abandantly supplied with water and heat, and 
placed near the glass when they are coming into 
flower, and water should be withheld from them by 
degrees, when they have done flowering, till they 
have entirely ceased growing; when they should be 
kept quite dry, and in a state of rest. When in this 
state they may be placed in any obecure part of a 
stove or greenhouse where it is dry, and of a tempe- 
rature not under forty or fifty degrees. If kept in 
such aesituation during winter, some kinds may be 
tarned out into a warm border in spring, where they 
will flower; and if the season be fine, they will renew 
their bulbe in time to be taken up before the approach 
of frost. The chief value of these plants, however, 
ia to produce flowers in the winter season, which they 
readily do if: they are kept dry and dormant during 
the latter part of the summer and autumn. When 
the dormant bulbs are intended to be thrown into 
flower, they should be fresh potted in sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, and put into a stove or hotbed, the heat 
beginning at fifty degrees, and ascending to sixty or 
seventy degrees; and when the leaves appear, they 
should be supplied abundantly with water. Where 
seeds are wanted, the watering must be continued, 
thongh somewhat less abundantly, after the flowers 
have faded, till the seeds are ripe; and when these 
are gathered, they ought to be sown immediately in 
light sandy loam, and placed in a frame, or near the 
giass, in a moist part of the hothoase. 





Brompton Stocks. 

These splendid flowers are biennfals, and their seed 
should be sown early im May, in a border of light 
sandy soil with an eastern exposure, and never in 
front of a hothouse or south wall, as they cannot bear 
too much heat. The seeds should be sown very 
thinly in narrow drills, made about six inches apart. 
As soon a@ the plants begin to grow, and have ex- 
pended their second pair of leaves, they should be 
watered every evening with a watering-pot or garden- 
engine, having avery fine nose. When tite plants 
are about three inches high, they should be thinned 
eut so as to be at least six inches apart, and the 
plants removed should be carcfully re-planted in an- 
other bed. In about a month’s time they should be 
thinned again, the alternate rows taken up, so as to 
leave the remaining plants about a foot apart every 
way—the plants removed being taken up with balls of 
earth and carefully transplanted, watered, and shaded 
till they have re-established themselves. Great care 
iu necessary mn transplanting, as the Stocks have long 
tap-roots, with very few fibrils attached. When the 
pleats are wanted to be very fine, they may be pro- 


tected during winter by hoops and mats, or hand- 
glasses, but in general this is not thought necessary. 
In March or April a compost should be formed of 
very sandy loam or sand, enriched with the remains. 
of an old hotbed, or vegetable mould, formed of de- 
cayed leayes; and pits about two feet deep and two 
feet in diameter dug in the flower-borders and filled 
with it, into which the Stocks should be transplanted, 
with as large balls of earth attached as can be taken 
up. They should be carefully shaded and watered 
till they have taken root; and afterwards they should 
be watered every hight till they come into flower. ° 
Thus treated, the spikes of flowers will sometimes be 
from eighteen inches to two feet long, and propor- 
tionably thick. 


The Camellia. 

Evergreen shrubs with splendid flowers, from China, 
of which the Japonica, and its numerous garden vari- 
eties, are in general cultivation in all the greenhouses 
of Europe and America. Some of the varieties, as 
for example, the variegated red, are so hardy as to 
stand the open air, either as standards, or planted 
against a wall; particularly if their roots are protected 
during frosty weather. When camellias are planted — 
out, if the roots are protected during winter, by 


‘mulching, (that is, covering with straw or litter,) and 


the main trunk is wrapped round for about six or 
eight inches from the ground, with a hayband, or any 
other covering, the rest of the plant may be left en- 
tirely exposed without Its sustaining the slightest in- 
jury. Camellias are commonly cultivated in sandy 
loam and peat, and this soil perhaps is the best for 
them when they are grown in pots; but when they. 
are planted out in a conservatory, or the open ground, 
they will thrive exceedingly well in sandy loam, mix- 
ed with rotten dung, or leaf-mould. When the plants 
are in a growing state, they require abundance of 
water, both at the roots, and over the leaves; taking 
care, however, never to wet the leaves when the sun 
is shining upon them; as wherever this occurs, the 
leaves become stained or blotched, and look as though 
they were scalded. When camellias are kept in a 
greenhouse or conservatory, imperfections in the 
glass will produce the same effect. The temperature 
of the camellia-house shonld be between fifty and 
sixty degrees during the growing season; but when 
the flower-buds are formed, it may be lower, till the 
beginning of winter, wlien the buds begin to swell. 
At this season the temperature ought not to be suffer- 
ed to fall below fifty degrees, otherwise the buds will 
be Mable to drop off; and they will also drop, if water- 
ing be neglected. 
Chimonanthus. wr 

The Winter-flower, and its varieties, are well de- 
serving a place against a conservative wall, or in the 
censdrvatory; for though hardy enough to stand our 
winters in the open air, yet from their very fragrane 
flowers being produced in December, January and 
February, they are very liable to be injured by th 
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frost. They thrive in almost any soil, but prefer a 
mixture of loam and peat. They are readily increas- 
ed by layers, and cuttings of the young wood, which, 
planted in sand under a bell-glass, strike freely. The 
large-flowered variety has darker and handsomer 
flowers, but they are less fragrant. 





Chrysanthemum. 

The Chinese chrysanthemum, and its varieties, are 
well known, and have for many yeart attracted the 
attention of the cultivator, on account of the great 
variety of their showy flowers, which are produced 
from October to December. They grow freely in any 
light rich soil, and are readily increased by suckers, 
division of the roots, layers and cuttings, which flower 
the same year they are struck; and they are some of 
those plants that derive great advantage from fre- 
quent, shifting. When this is neglected, the stalks 
are apt to become long and weak, with few or no 
branches; and as the flowers aro always terminal, 
they are consequently few also. Taking off the points 
of the shoots will make the plant bushy, but it will 
have a tendency to prevent their flowering; but re- 
peatedly changing the pots always into one only a 
little larger, will not only make the plants bushy, but 
induce them to flower abundantly. When this mode 
of culture has been neglected, the chrysanthemums 
should be planted against a wall, or pegged down 
over a bed in the flower-garden; and by slightly pro- 
tecting them during frosty nights, they will frequent- 


ly continue in flower till January or February. Tho 


varieties are continually changing, new ones being 
raised every year; but nearly all the kinds may be 
classed in one or other of the following seven divi- 
sions:—the Ranunculus-flowored, the Incurved, the 
China Aster-flowered, the Marigold-flowered, the 
Clustered, the Tasseled, and the Quilled. The botani- 
cal name of the species was formerly Chrysanthemum 
sinense, but it is now removed to the genus Pyreth- 
rum. The best annual chrysanthemums are C. (ri- 
color, with white, yellow and purple flowers, and C. 
coronarium, with yellow flowers, both of which are 
quite hardy, and well worth a place in the flower-gar- 
den. Sceds may be procured from all the scedsmen. 





Chionanthus. ° 

The Fringe-Tree is a large shrub, well deserving a 
place in all peat-borders, both for the beauty of its 
white fringelike flowers, and for its leaves, which are 
often as large as those of Afagnolia grandiflora, and 
die off of a fine rich yejlow. It is readily increased 
by layers or seeds, and it may also be grafted or bud- 
‘ded standard high on the common ash, when it will 
form a fine object for a lawn, or for the centre of a 
fiower-bed. 


Ohelone. . 

Handsome herbaceous plants, natives of North 
Anerica, most of which are, however, now included 
in the genus Pentstemon. Al} the species grow freely 
in light rich soil, and are readily increased by cut- 
tings, suckers, or seeds, which, in favorable seasons, 
are produced in abundance. 








Palavia. 

This is an elegant annual plant, generally raised 
en a hotbed, and planted out in May; but which may 
be sown in the open border in April. 


The Larkspur. 

This is a well-known annual, bicnnia}t and peren—- 
nial plant, with very curiously-cut leaves and splem- 
did flowers, which are either purple, pink, blue or 
white, and never yellow. The Siberian larkspurs are 
remarkable for the metallic lustre of their flowers, 
the hue of which resembles that of silver, which has 
been tarnished by fire; and the Bee larkspurs are 


- yemarkable and interesting for the curious manner 


in which the petals are folded up in the centre of the 
flower, 80 as to resemble a bee, or a large blue-bottle 
fly. The larkspurs will grow in any soil or situation ; 
but a rich friable loam, and a situation open to the 
suh, suit them best. They are improved by the ad- 
dition of a good deal of thoroughly rotten manure to 
the soil in which they grow, instead of being injured 
as is the case with most other flowering plants. The 
seeds keep good a long time; and those of the annual 
kinds do best sown in autumn, as when sown in 
spring they are a long time before they flower. The 
perennials are propagated by division of the root. 





Double Flowers. 

These are particularly desirable to cultivate in gar- 
dens, not only from their beauty, but from the com- 
parative certainty that exists of their producing their 
flowers every year, the plant not being weakened by 
ripening much seed. This is peculiarly the case with 
the double-flowered trees and shrubs; the double- 
flowered peach, the double-flowered cherry, and the 
double-flowered hawthorn never fhiling to produce 
abundance of blossoms every year s0 long as the tree 
continues in health; while the single-flowered kinds 
generally fail in producing an abundant crop of blos- 
soms every second or third year. This observation 
does not apply so forcibly to semi-double flowers, as 
they generally ripen abundance of seeds. 





Gloriosa. 

G. superba is a magnificent plant, which deserves 
cultivation in every hothouse. It is propagated by 
seeds, which ripen freely; or by dividing the roota, 
which, after the division, which should be in January 
or February, should be potted in rather small but 
deep pots, and plunged into a bark-bed, where they 
should have very little water till they begin to grow. 
In March or April the planta should be removed to 
Jarger pots; and while growing, should be abundantly 
supplied with water. The stems should be supported 
by a trellis; and if allowed sufficient heat and mois- 
ture, they will grow rapidly and flower beautifully. 
Egg Plant. 

A tender annual, nearly allied to the tomato, the 
fruit of which, when white, greatly reeembles an egg. 
There are some varieties with violet-colored, and 
some with dark purple fruit. All the kinds are eat- 
able, if dressed like the tomato. The seed should be 
sown in light rich earth, on a hotbed in February or 
March, and the young pricked out into pots, and 
shifted several times, till they are ready to fiower. 
They may then be removed to the hothouse or green- 
house; but they will not ripen their fruit without a 
good deal of heat. 


Ageratam. 

Mexican annuals, with curious heads of small pale 
blue flowers. The seeds should bo sown in a warm 
border fn a light sofl in April or May. : 
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Pea Soup. : 

Put one quart of split peas to soak over night in 
soft water; the next morning wash them out, and put 
them into a soup-pot with two carrots, two onions, 
a stalk of celery, and four quarts of water; let this 
boil four or five hours; have boiling water at hand to 
add, as the water boils away much faster in pea soup 
than any other kind; strain the soup through a very 
coarse sieve; have a piece of salt pork boiled in an- 
other pot one hour; then take it out and skin it; put 
the soup and the pork back into the pot, and boil it 
gently one hour, frequently stirring it with a large 
spoon. Care should be taken that it does not soorch. 





Lobster Soup. : 

Take a shin of veal, two carrots, two onions, pep- 
fer, salt, mace, and four quarts of water; boil it three 
orfour hours. Break up a large lobster, take the 
meat out of the shell, break the shell up, and put it 
into a saucepan, with water enough to cover it. Let 
thie simmer while the soup is boiling; then strain all 
this, and put It back to the soup-pot; cut the lob- 
ster tery fine, and put it Into the soup, and boil it 
two hours. If you have the row of coral of the lob- 
ster, grate it, and put it into the soup; it adda very 
much to the appearance of the soup. Adda quarter 


of a pound of butter, braided into two spoonsful of 


four, a cap of white wine, and a spoonful of vinegar, 
or the Juice of a lemon. 





Pea Soup, with Meat Stock. 

Put about a pint of split peas to sonk over night; 
wash them from the water, and put them to boil in 
far quarte of good soup stock, with an onion, a 
turnip, two carrots, a stalk of celery, pepper, salt 
and one ounce of cloves; stir it frequently, that it 
may not burn; strain this through a fine soup-strain- 
er. served with toasted bread, cut small, and sent to 
table in a separate dish. 


Rice Croquettes. 

Wash well one teacupful of rice; put St to boll ina 
pint of milk, the same of water, until quite tender, 
bat dry; while hot, add a piece of butter the size of 
an ¢gg, two tablespoonsful of white sugar, two eggs, 
the juice and grated peel of one lemon; stir this up 
well; have ready the yolks of two eggs, beaten on a 
plate, some fine cracker crumbs on another; make 
Up the rice with your hands in rolls about three 
inches long, and two inches round; dip into the egg, 
then into the crumbs; fry them in hot lard to a light 
brown, Served hot. 


Bread Pudding. 

Take @ pound of stale bread; boil a quart of milk; 
pour iton the bread, and let It soak one or two hours; 
then rnb it quite fine with the hands. Beat up four 
or five eggs, and add them to It; also a tablespoonful 
of cinnamon, or any other kind of spice, two cups of 
sugar, and a little chopped suet, or a quarter of a 
pound of batter. Bake or boil it two hours. 








Chancellor’s Pudding. 

Take a tin mould, or a small tin pan; butter it well. 
Split and stone some large raisins; place them on the 
sides of the buttered tin about two inches apart! 
slice a stale brick-loaf, and place it around the pan. 
Have ready twelve eggs well beaten, and seasoned - 
with lemon or peach-watter, and one cup of cr¢pm. 
Set the pan or mould into boiling water; turn in the 
eggs, cover it up, and let it boil two hours. When it 
is done, turn the mould over into the dish, and let it 
stand about ten minutes before removing it, for fear 
the pudding should break. Serve it with a rich wine 
sauce. 


Apple and Sago Pudding. 

Pare and core as many apples as will set into the 
dish in which the pudding is to be baked; fill the hole 
in the cored apple with ground cinnamon and sugar ; 
take as many large spoonsful of sago as you have 
apples; mix it with a little cold water; turn in as 
much boiling water as will fill the pudding-dish; stir 
it all the time till it begins to thicken; then cover it 
up, and let it stand about two hours, until the sago 
swells; then turn it into the dish, set it into a pretty 
hot oven, and bake it two hours. To be eaten with 
sugar and cream. 


Paste Puffs. 

Roll out a rich paste, and cut them with a biscuit- 
cutter; lay them on a tin sheet; tut a rich puff paste 
the same size; cut a hole with a small wineglare, 
making a rim halfan inch thick, and bakethem until 
quite done. Just before sending them to the table 
fill them with preserves of any kind. Paste looke 
much nicer, if beat-up egg is brushed over it with a 
paste-brush, and white sugar sifted on just before it 
is set into the oven. If it is to be very light-colored, 
use only the white of the egg, and omit the sugar. 








Ground Rice Pudding. 


Mix three large spoonsful of ground rice in a little 
cold milk; stir it into a quart of boiling milk; let it 
boil about fifteen minutes, stirring all the while. 
When cold, add four eggs, a little lemon ; sugar to the 
taste, and bake it one hour. Line the dish with 
paste, or not. 


Plum Pudding. 

One and a half cups chopped suet, one cup of milk, 
one of molasses, three cups of flour, four cups of 
raisins, half a teaspoonful of cloves, and one nutmeg. 
Boil four hours. 


Plum Tarta. 

Simmer the plums in alittle sugar and water until 
they are tender, then take out the stones and simmer 
it longer; then strain it through a cullender, and 
make it quite sweet. Line small tin plates with a 
thin paste; place a rim of puff paste; fill the plates, 
and bake them until the crust is done. 
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Oyster Pie. . 
Wash out of the liquor two quarts of oysters; season 


them with pepper, a little mace, a glass of white wine; 
add a cup of very fine cracker-crumbs, and some little 
bits of butter; put them into the pie-dish, lined with 
paste; add half the liquor. The dish must be quite 
full, and covered with a rich puff paste; baked until 
the crust is done. 

Tarts of preserved Fruit. 

Line small plates with a rich crust; make a rim of 
paff paste, and bake it ten or fifteen minutes, until 
the paste fa quite done; then fill them with any kind 
of preserved fruit, brush them over with the white 
of an egg, sift on a little white sugar, and set them in 
the qyen about three minutes. 


Oranberry Tarts. 

Stew the cranberries with a very little water until 
they are well done; strain them through a sieve; 
season them with a plenty of sugar while hot; adda 
little spice, if to the taste, and let it get quite cool. 
Line small plates with a puff paste, and put a rim on 
of the same; fill the plates and bake them until the 
crust is done. 


Beg of Mutton boiled. 

A leg of mutton, weighing ten pounds, requires an 
hour and a half to boil. Flour a cloth, tie the mcat 
in it very tight, and put it into boiling water; when 
done, put it intoa pan, and turn cold water over it, 
and let it remain two minutes before removing the 
cloth ; this makes the mutton look very white. 











Minoe Veal. 

Take cold roast or boiled veal, and chop it very fine; 
season it with pepper and salt. If you have any cold 
gravy, pat it with it; if not, butter will answer. Heat 
it very hot, stirring it often, that the gravy may not 
oil. Serve it on slices of toasted bread, and garnish 
with lemon. 


Mutton Chops, 

If broiled on a gridiron, should be wrapped in 
paper. They require about ten minutes to cook. 
When they are taken out of the papers to be dished, 
season them with pepper, salt, and a little butter. 








Chioken Broth. 

Cut upachicken; put it into an iron pot with two 
quarts of water, one onion, two tablespoonsful of rice, 
a little salt, and boil it two hours; then strain it 
through a sieve. This will make one quart. 





Fruit Pudding. ; 

One cup of molasses, one of milk, one tcaspoonful 
of soda, two eggs, three cups of flour, half a cup of 
melted butter, one cup of raisins, and one cup of 
currants. Boil two hours. 

Frosen Vegetables. 

Frozen potatoes, turnips, beets, etc., may be cooked 
by washing them in cold water, then throwing them 
into boiling water, and keep them boiling very fast 
until done. 


Tooth-Wash. 

The safest, cheapest, most universally accessible, 
and moet efficient, is a piece of white soap, with a 
mvderately stiff tooth-brush, every morning. 
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Shoulder of Mutton. 

A shoulder of mutton, weighing six pounds, requires 
one hour to roast; if stuffed, half an hour longer. 
Before cooking it, take out the bone, and fill the 
space with a dressing of bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, 
sweet marjoram, one egg, and a small piece of batter. 





Potted Salmon. 

Scale and wipe a large piece, but do not wash it; 
drain the salt from it. Season with mace, cloves and 
white pepper; pat the fish into a pan with a few bay 
leaves, cover it with butter and bake. When thor- 
oughly done, place it to drain for awhile; pot it, and 
when cold, cover with clarified butter. Thus pre- 
pared, salmon is sure to be a favorite dish, either at 
breakfast or any other meal. ; 


‘Fo clean black Silks. 

To bullock’s gall add boiling water sufficient to 
make it warm, and with a clean sponge rub the silk 
well on both sides; squeeze it well out, and proceed 
again in like manner. Rinse it in spring water, and 
change the water till perfectly clean; dry in the air, 
and pin it on a table; but first dip the sponge in glue- 
water, and rub it an the wrong side; then dry it 
before thé fire. 


Veal Sausages. 

Take fat bacon and lean veal in equal quantities, 
with a handful of sage, a little salt, pepper, and, if at 
hand, ananchovy. Let all be chopped and besten 
well together, floured, rollod and fried. Veal saa- 
sages are better suited for persons whose digestion is 
not very strong, than those made of pork. 








Tea-Cakes. 

Take one pound of flour, one half-pound of common 
raw sugar, the yolks of three eggs, some caraway 
seeds, and a little nutmeg; make all into a stiff paste; 
divide this into flat cakes, and bake them on tins. 





To take Mildew out of Linen. 

Rub the mildewed article well with soap; then 
scrape upon it some fine chalk, letting that be rubbed 
well into the cloth; lay it on the grass; as it dries, 
wet it a little, and the mildew will soon disappear. 





Coals. 

These are not only much cheaper in summer and 
autumn than when the cold sets in, but, in fine 
weather, they are dry and light; and you get for your 
weight coal instead of moisture. 





Fish. 

Fish, in various forms, constitutes in many familics 
an important part of breakfast. At this meal her- 
rings are generally eaten red or salted; then they 
must be opened and toasted. 


To take out Fruit Spots. 

Wet the stain without dipping, and hold the part 
over a lighted brimstone match, at a proper distance. 
The sulphurous gas soon causes the spots to disappear. 





Foast. 

Toast should be buttered while hot. Dry toast, in 
order to be kept crisp, should, as soon as made, be 
set on its edge in the toast-rack. 
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Curious Watters. 





Cool as a Cucumber. 

The Glanew du Gard relates an instance of cool 
intrepidity in a boy ten years old, at Nismes, worthy, 
it declares, of aSpartan. Notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of his parents, he frequently ascends to the 
sammit of the amphitheatre to take the nests of bata, 
by which the old Roman edifice fs peopled. The 
height of this building is so great, that to look down 
from the top is sufficient to render the spectator 
giddy. Recently, the father perceived his son at his 
favorite pursuit om the topmost crest of the ruins, 
and, hurrying up to the place, seized the boy by the 
leg, and, holding him out in the open space, cried out, 
“Will you promise never to do it again?” The posi- 
tion of the boy was fearful, but he coojly replied, 
“Lower mea little more, father. I can see a whole 
brood of bats in a hole below; let me take them this 
time, and I promise you never to re-commence.” 





A complicated Case. 

A funny case was tried at the recent term of court 
at New Haven. Peter W. Post died in 1859. Many 
years ago he was first married. This wife deserted 
him (taking her children with her), and he had good 
ground for divorce. He did not get one, however, 
beat subsequently married again. The second wife 
soon died, and he married a third. With the third 
wife he lived fourteen years, and then died himself. 
Upon his death his first wife and children came for- 
ward to claim the entire estate, and the claim could 
not be denied. The third wife then presented her 
claim against the estate for services rendered. After 
the case had been partly tried, the parties consented 
to a settlement, by dividing the property—about four 
thousand dollars) equally. 


Large Men. 
Mr. Baker, who died at Worcester, England, in 


1766, was eo large a man, that, in the language of the 
local prints, ‘‘his coffin measured seven feet over, and 
was bigger than an ordinary hearse, and part of the 
wall was obliged to be taken down to admit its pas- 
sage.”” Six years afterward there died at Usk, in 
Monmouthshire, one Mr. Philip Mason, whose dimen- 
sions were as follows :—round the wrist, eleven inches; 
round the upper arm, twenty-one inches; round the 
chest, sixty inches; round the largest part of the 
bedy, seventy-two inches; round the thigh, thirty- 
seven inches; round the calf of the leg, twenty-five 
inches. 





Application of Photography to Sculpture. 
The process consists of taking twenty-four like- 
nesses, at once, of the person whose bust or statue is 
required, by means of the same number of cameras 
placed in the circumference of a large circular room. 
The negative of one of these is then placed in a magic 
lantern, and the image formed by it is thrown on 
roughened glass. The block of clay, which is to form 
the model, being placed on a revolving stand, the 
circumference of which {is divided into twenty-four 


parts, an outline is formed on the clay from the image 
on the glass, by means of a pantograph. The same 
is done by the twenty-three other negatives, the . 
clay being turned round s0 as to present correspond- 
ing sides, and thus the model contains twenty-four 
outlines. The ridges of superfluous clay are then 
skilfully removed. ‘ 


_— 


New Mode of destroying Rats, eto. 

A new apparatus has just been invented in France, 
which is said to be very effective in destroying ani- 
mals that burrow in any way in the ground. It con- 
sists of a small portable stove, which is capable of 
being inclosed perfectly, by means of a cover with a 
flange, the lower edge of which is forced into the 
earth, previously moistened. A kind of bellows keeps 
up the combustion of the twigs, etc., which are 
within, and forces the smoke into the remotest rami- 
fications of the subterranean passages, rendering the 
respiration of the animals there abvolutely impossi- 
ble, and by consequence suffocating them. In one 
locality, where the foxes were so numerous as to be 
intolerable, twelve of them were destroyed at once 
by means of this contrivance. 





Stone Jag. : 

This is the name ofa prison. Itarose from the fol- 
lowing circumstances: A king in India had a great 
jug made, and a trunk of a tree for a stopple, into 
which he was accustomed to put prisoners of war. 
On one occasion he had about a hundred men in it. 
The stopple was in, and he stood on top of it, when 
the air inside became so dense that the stopple burst 
out, carrying the king some hundred yards in the air. 
Since then, there have been nostone jugs, though our 
prisons have received that name. 





The Pump. 

This hydraulic machine is said to have been in- 
vented by Ctesibius, of Alexandria, about 120 B. C.; 
but on what principle it was then constructed is not 
ascertained. The date of the invention of modern 
times is the commencement of the fifteenth century. 
The rise of water in the pump was long supposed to 
be due to the principle that nature “abhors a 
vacuum ;” and the true reason (the pressure of the 
atmosphere) was not ascertained till the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

Rather severe. 

In g recent speech at Rochdale, Eng., Mr. Cobden 
said if a map of the United States were laid befure tha: 
members and professors of Oxford University, to. 
designate the position of Chicago, he did not believe. 
one of them could come within a thousand miles of it.. 

0 oe 
Quick Working. 

In one of the processes of steel-pen making done by- 
females at Birmingham, a quick worker will cut out 
in one day of ten working hours two hundred and. 
fifty gross, or 36,000 pens, which involves 72,000 dis— 
tinct motions of the arm, two in every second. 
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A Cat at Bay. ; 

The Independent tells a ludicrous story of how a 
cat was besieged in acellar. The incident occurred 
at a house in the cathedral street of Liege. The cat, 
it is said, had got into a cellar stored with all sorts of 
provisions, and presented so bold a front and such 
sharp claws, that no one dared to attempt to force 
her from her stronghold. At last, after some days, & 
ecommissionaire who had been a soldier was got to 
storm the cat’s castle. Armed with a loaded pistol, 
he presented himself at the cellar-door. The fhmily 
ef the house waited above in terrible suspense. At 
last a loud report, fullowed by a cry, was heard, and 
the gallant warrior was found lying on the ground of 
the cellar, bleeding at the head. The mystery was 
soon explained. The pistol was an old one, and it 
recoiled so violently that it struck the possessor a 
severe blow. As for the cat, nothing more was seen 
of it, and whether it was blown into invisible atoms, 
or whether it escaped by some means, the good folke 
of Licge are still uncertain. 





Ancient Human Belic. 

The Nouvelliste of Rouen relates the following 
strange circumstance: ‘The Marquis de V——, who 
possesses a fine property on the borders of the forest 
of Cinglais (Calvados), has on his grounds a number 
ef old Druidical oaks. A few days since, some work- 
men who were employed in cutting down one of 
these trees were surprised at finding in the hollow 
trunk the body of a man, which, on being touched, 
fell to dust. By his side was found the remgins of a 
lance, the iron head of which alone was perfect. The 
supposition is that the man had been placed there, 
either dead or alive, by means of an incision made in 
the tree, the bark of which had afterwards grown 
over and concealed the opening, and, from the antique 
form of the lance head, the belief is that he was one 
of the followers of Rollon, the leader of the men from 
the North who first invaded Neustria. 





Cataract produced by Lightning. 

This disease has frequently been caused by the in- 
tolerable brilliance of a flash of lightning; and in 
some cases, at least, the blindness induced by light- 
ning {s due to the formation of oné or more cataracts. 
A soldier on duty at Perpignan, last April, found his 
right eye all at once affected in a thunder-storm. 
The sight became rapidly more and more enfeebled, 
and in two months a cataract was perfectly developed. 





Wew Discovery. 

It is stated that wonderful effects may be obtained 
by watering fruit trees and vegetables with a solution 
of sulphate of iron. Under this system, beans will 
grow to nearly double the size, and will acquire a 
much more savory taste. The pear seems to be par- 
ticularly well adapted to this treatment. Old nails 
thrown into water and left to rust there, will impart 
to it all the necessary qualities for forcing vegetation 
as described. 


A Curiosity. 

A mou’s egg has been found in New Zealand. It 
is ten inches long and five inches in diameter, and is 
of a dirty white color. It might serve for the roe’s 
egg that Aladdin couldn’t get—and some think it is 
Just such an egg as that of the roc. Itis not quite 
settled whether the moa “still lives,” or is extinct, 
like the dodo. 
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Choice Works. 

A story is told of a certain Mrs. Petroleum, whose 
husband had suddenly come into possession of a large 
fortune, and had erected a house to correspond to the 
enlargement of his means. Mrs. Petroleum had heard 
that it was necessary to have a “‘libery,” and ac- 
cordingly sent to a popular bookstore and ordered 
one. A well-assorted library of standard works was 
sent up to her house. Next day, down comes my 
lady in a towering rage at their selection. ‘Choicest 
works?” cried she, as an explanation was attempted, 
“‘bother your choicest works; they were all different 
sizes and colors. I wanted them all in blue and gold, 
to match my furniture!” 





Danger from the Sting of a common Fly. 

It has been ascertained that keeping the sewers of 
Paris dpen for long periods, for the purpose of re- 
pairs, gives rise to many serious inflammatory com- 
plaints. The very venomous character remarked in 
the sting of the fiy, in some places, has become ex- 
tremely common in France; and it has been ascribed, 
with good reason, to the flies having frequented the 
drains thus opened, and in this way become a means 
of spreading even futal disease. 


Dividing One’s Time. 

Some one has discovered, that the word time, when 
artificially transposed, or metagrammatized, will 
form the following words: Meti, emit, item. And if 
the aforenamed and its anagrams be placed in the 
following quadratic position, they will form what may 
be termed an anagrammatic palindrome: 

TIME 
ITEM 
METI 
EMIT 


This is the only word in the English language that 
can be thus arranged; and the different transposition 
thereof are all at the same time Latin words. These 
words in English as well as in Latin, may be read up- 
wards or downwards. The English words time, item, 
meti and emit (to send forth), are mentioned above; 
and of the Latin ones—first, time, signifies fear thou ; 
second, item, likewise; third, meti, to be measured; 
fourth, emit, he buys. 

An Indian Mound. 

A large mound at Chattanooga was lately dug into 
and several skeletons were found. The formation of 
the mound, and the marks of violence upon several 
of the skulis, lead to the belief that it was the grave 
of an Indian chief; and that several of the tribe were 
killed and buried with him. Among the skeletons 
were those of a woman and three children. 


ES 


An old Book. 

Jn the British Museum thero is a Bible on which is 
written: Cest livre fust pris ove le roy de France a la 
bataille de Peyters, which you may thus anglicise: 
‘This book was captured with the King (John) of 
France at the battle of Poictiers.” 


Singular. 

Two burglars have been convicted In London, and 
sent to six months’ imprisonment each, on the direct 
testimony of a parrot, who told its mistress that one of 
the prisoners came into the room and stolo the money 
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MONTHLY REVIDW. . 

In commencing the review of the past 
month, it is really necessary to say a few 
words respecting the efforts which President 
Lincoln made to secure a peace between the 
North and South, and thus stop some of the 
blood which is flowing from men who should 
be brothers instead of enemies, countrymen 
and lovers of the Union. It seems that the 
elder Mr. Blair, with that enthusiasm so char- 
acteristic of a buoyant nature, so well devel- 
oped in a young man of seventy, or more, 
supposed that he could settle the difficulty, 
and make terms satisfactory to all parties. 
“You may try,” said the president. Mr. 
Blair rushed to Richmond, was kissed by 
Mrs. Davis, hambugged by Jeff, and had the 
wool pulled over his eyes by Benjamin, the 
man who does not believe in God or the devil. 
Back to Washington he came, said commis- 
sioners would be appointed on the part of the 
rebels, and then Mr. Lincoln intimated that 
he would receive them. To Richmond once 
more Mr. Blair departed, did not obtain a 
second kiss for some reason not mentioned, 
" laid the train for the commissioners, and then 
awaited events with the calmness and con- 
sciousness of a hero. Of course it is generally 
known that the president had a long talk with 
the eminent gentlemen from southern soil, told 
them that if they would lay down their arms 
he would treat them kindly, but could not 
think of giving them independence. As the 
commissioners wanted that and nothing more, 
the conference was broken off; and now to 
obtain peace we must fight for it, and the 
harder we fight, the more blows we inflict, 
the quicker we shall obtain it. We all want 
it. The South is eager for it, the North would 
ehout for joy to obtain it; but we shall have 
to wait uncl those eminent commissioners, 
Grant, Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan and Terry 
obtain it, which they will do if we give them 
enough men ——The president has given no- 
tice that the reciprocity treaty between the 


United States and Canada will be terminated - 


when the treaty expires. That is, he means: 
that it will not be renewed unless the country 
obtains more advantages than it now enjoys. 
The Canadians don't like it, but they alone 
are to blame for the action of Congress.—— 
The Richmond press has endeavored to fire 
the southern heart, since the failure of peace 
negotiations. Owing to the cold weather and 
the scarcity of whiskey, the attempt is not re- 
garded as successful.——The number of de- 
serters from Lee's army is almost incredible, 


‘and we should not put confidence in the re- 


ports unless they were well authenticated, so 
that there can be no mistake. During the 
first three weeks in February, more than 
1500 rebel soldiers entered our lines in front 
of Petersburg and Richmond. No army can. 
stand such drains, and Lee must recruit rap- 
idly or go to pieces.———The Patapsco, one of 
our iron-clads, has been sunk in Charleston 
harbor by a torpedo. Some fifty valuable 
lives were lost. The rebels have taught us 
one lesson, the idea of infernal machines; and 
we shall improve on the knowledge, and use 
it in case England or France is disposed to 
send a fleet to our waters to look after the 
welfare of our cities. These machines were 
laughed at three years ago, but we no longer 
smile when we read of torpedoes.——The 
English and French papers comment in won- 
dering terms on the capture of Fort Fisher. 
They can’t understand how one force should 
fail and another sueceed, and therefore they 
are disposed to pardon our joy at the result. 
The oftener we succeed the more they will 
perdon. Triumph and victories are great 
things for the human family to ponder over. 
—Gold has had its ups and down during 
the month; but more of the down than ups. 
In the mean time, the butcher and grocer 
don’t note the fall of gold, but they quickly 
see the rise, and add a cent or two per pound 
when it goes up. Unfortunately they forget 
to take off the nickels when the precious 
metal tumbles.——Admiral Porter has given 
his account of the capture of the forts near 
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Cape Fear, and very pretty additions to our 
literature they make. If the admiral would 
_ only do the nation’s fighting, and allow his 
secretary to do his despatch writing, he would 
stand close to Farragut asa naval efficer. He 
is an honest, hard-hitting sailor, and speaks 
just as he thinks. There’s no hypocrisy about 
him.——England has distinctly intimated that 
she will not interfere with our quarrel. We 
are glad to hearit. It is only necessary to be 
successful to keep her quiet.——The greatest 
event of the month was the passage of the 
Constitutional Amendment, declaring slavery 
abolished forever throughout the land. Fif- 
teen States have already ratified the amend- 
ment, and only one, little Delaware, has re- 
jected it. Kentucky is debating, and wants 
pay for her slaves, but that will not be con- 
sidered, for if one State receives pay, why not 
the others? Maryland, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee. It is too late to pay for freedom.—— 
For the firet time in the history of the coun- 


try, a colored lawyer has been admitted to . 


the bar of the United States Supreme Court, 
and a colored preacher has been permitted to 
deliver a sermon in the capitol building, at 
Washington. A few years since such remark- 
able events would have caused a terrible riot 
and much bloodshed. There is blood enough 
shed at the present time, and all for the pur 
pose of allowing just such freedom to the 
colored race; but then those who were instru- 
mental in producing such a state of things 
never dreamed that the negroes would rise 
above the position of slaves. Much history 
has been made within the last four years, and 
a curious task the historian will have, writing 
for the North or South.——The English press 
praises General Sherman. Well, so does our 
presse, and we dare say that it is more grateful 
to the general than all that the British news- 
papers say. There is some satisfaction in 
being appreciated at home.——-After a warm 
discussion in Congress it was agreed to leave 
retaliation for bad treatment of prisoners to 
the president, and yet it is known that our 
soldiers are dying by hundreds in Soythern 
pens, killed by barbarous and inhuman guards. 
Thank God, one of the most notorious of the 
rebel jailers, Hog Winter, has gone to another 
and a hotter cjimate, where he should roast 
and suffer as much as he made our poor sol- 
diers suffer while they were under his charge. 
——An exchange of prisoners has been agreed 
upon, and now we are receiving poor, half- 
starved men, unable to do much for months, 
and the rebels take fat, healthy fellows, all 
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ready to be made food for powder. About 
one half the rebel prisoners refuse to be ex- 
changed. They have no idea of losing their 
valuable lives in the service of the Confed- 
eracy.——The president has called an extra 
session of the Senate, so that important mat- 
ters can be acted on without delay.——-The 
Paris papers are emphatic in their denials re- 
specting the ceding of Sonora to the French. 
No such idea is entertained, they contend. 
The report of such action on the part of 
Mexico caused a profound sensation in Eng- 
land.——The rebel iron-clads, in the James 
River were only prevented by an accident 
from making a: formidable raid on our com- 
munications at City Point. We were not 
prepared for them, but now we are. At least, 
we hope so.——The Canadians have surren- 
dered the pirate Burley, the ambitious gen- 
tleman who made a raid on our steamboats 
on the lakes, Jast summer. A little hemp 
around his neck will do him good, and yet 
we fear that he will aot receive his dose—— 
Boston has been favored with an immense 
Trade Sale, and it was so successful that 
others will take piace at an early day.—— 
Russia has a fleet of monitors after the Amer- 
ican pattern, under way, and they are pro- 
nounced capital for harbor defence.——There. 
have been rumors of changes in the cabinet, 
but no one knows who is to go out or stay In. 
Mr. Fessenden returns to the Senate.——Gen- 
eral Sherman commenced his march into 
South Carolina under unfavorable circum- 
stances, but he was not deterred by swamps 
or water. Forward he weut, and back the 
rebels retreated, until Columbia was captured, 
and Charleston evacuated, the last news be- 
ing received with extraordinary delight by 
the North. In South Carolina we must leave 
the glorious old general, and hope to recount 
more of his great deeds next month.——Gen- 
eral Grant is moving slowly and cautiously, 
and took one more turn of the vice around 
Petersburg the other day.——Thomas Is on 
a raid with forty thousand horsemen. Where 
he will strike, no one knows.——During the 
month there were rumors of the evacuation 
of Richmond and Mobile. The rebels will 
leave those cities when they are compelled to, 
and not before——Navigation, during the 
months of January and February, was much 
impeded by the ice. The winter has been & 
cold one, and will lapg be remembered,—— 
Our friends and patrons are referred to the 
illustration on the first page. It represents 
our new head-quarters, where we shall be hap- 
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py to see admirers of the DoLLAR MONTHLY. 
~—General McClellan and family arrived at 


Liverpool in safety, but without stopping to 


receive an ovation, had the Liverpool people 
been disposed to accord one, passed on to 
London. He will remain in Europe about 
two years, it is thought——The rebel con- 
gress has agreed to arm slaves and put them 
in the army, but the papers have some doubt 
as to the success of the project, and on the 
whole there is a decided feeling of uneasiness 
at the measure. It is like tossing up a cent, 
to see who shall treat. Heads, I win, tails, 
you lose. One party thinks that the negroes 
will fight better if promised freedom, and a 
second party declares that the blacks will do 
wonders with the muskets if masters will 
agree to hold them (the blacks, not the mus- 
kets), in perpetual bondage. The experiment 
is to be tried, and there is not much time for 
talking the matter over——One of the most 
laughable items that we have seen is from the 
Richmond Examiner. It says that our col- 
ored soldiers are al] ready to desert and fight 
for the rebels if they can be promised their 
freedom and be pardoned for past offences. 
By publishing such trash the Richmond papers 


attempt to keep up their courage.——lIt will 


hardly be ‘credited, that in Savannah, where 
money and provisions were sent in abundance 
to feed those who had hated, and do, perhaps, 
hate us, our wounded soldiers at-one time 
were actually suffering for the very things 
which the citizens were supplied with at the 


expense of the North. Our men think that 


this is rather hard, and there are those out- 
side of the army who have the same opinion. 
——The new loan was taken up in 80 rapid a 
manner that government was enabled to pay 
its soldiers. This shows that our credit is 
good.——A line of steamers between San 
Francisco and China is to be established.—— 
New York received all the Savannah cotton 
and gasped for more. Bostwn did not get a 
bale, excepting what was paid for. What fat 
tables the speculators must have had, and 
how thankful they should be to family influ- 
- ence and government aid.—We cannot close 
this review without writing a few more words 
respecting the capture of Charleston, that 
hot-bed of secession, where treason first com- 
menced, and where treason should end. For 
nearly four long years had the Flag of our 
Union been hooted at and defied by the 
Charleston people, and how they must have 
reviewed the events of the past, when they 
saw it once more floating over their city, with 
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thousands of stout-hearted soldiers to watch 
and see that it was respected. What could 
have been the feelings of those who saw the 
stars and stripes lowered at Fort Sumter, and 
then one morning awoke and found that the 
American Union had once more resumed its — 
supremacy, and that our flag waved over the 
battered walls, and that Fort Moultrie was 
manned by blue-coated and blue-jacketed de- 
fenders? Bitter must have been the thoughts 
of the fire-eaters of Charleston, and jubilant 
were our reflections as we read the particulars 
of Sherman’s movements, and how skill and 
sagacity secured for us the prize. Glory to 
the men who aceomplished this great result. 
: —— oe" 

My Eye anp Brttry Manrtin.—Many of 
our most popular vulgarisms have their ori- — 
gin in-some whimsical perversion of language 
or of fact. St. Martin is one of the saints of 
the Romish calendar, and a form of prayer to 
him commences with the words, “ Oh, mihi 
beate Martine” (that is, “O, blessed Martin, 
to me”), etc., which, through some person who 
was more prone to punning than praying, fur- 
nished the plebeian phrase so well known in 
modern slang language. 

———__—_+ see »—____—_ 

SALTPETRE.— This substance, which is 
spontaneously produced from the soil of many 
countries in Europe, especially Spain, became, 
on the discovery of gunpowder, an object of 
considerable potitical importance. Various 
methods were resorted to for extracting it 
from different subetances; and regular asso- 
ciations or companies were established for 
that purpose in Paris and London about the 
close of the sixteenth century. Most of our 
saltpetre is imported from India. 





New Source or ALcoHoL.—If coal gas, 
or the smoke produced by burning wood or 
other organic matter, is passed into very 
strong sulphuric acid, if will be absorbed; and 
if the acid is then diluted with water and dis- 
tilled, Alcohol will be obtained. The absorp- 
tion of the gases by the acid is facilitated by 
passing them over coke wetted with some of 
the sulphuric acid. 

EO 

A NEw FasHion.—The ladies of Philadel- 
phia have introduced a new custom, likely to be 
popular, sending anonymously to their genéle- 
men acquaintances small pies and tarts, envel-_. 
oped in white tissue paper, like wedding cake 
The meaning of this curious innovation is a 
mystery. . 
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Facts and Fancies. 





BROWN AND HIS AUDIENCE. 


_ Of course an election campaign cannot very 
well pass off without a little fun going along 
with it. Things will “turn up” that make 
laughter as well as tears “come,” which, were 
they gathered and printed, would materially 
assist the digestive organs, by bringing into 
play the “ cachinatory processes.” From mil- 
lions of instances, we have one of rayther 
a personal character to relate. <A friend of 
* ours (whom we shall call Brown, but that’s 
not his name), who was particularly inclined 
to go the “ whole hog” for —— and ——., was 
invited, a few days ago, to address the open- 
ing meeting of a campaign club of a neigh- 
boring city. He accepted, he being always 


open to the “spout” in this “ public exigen- 


cy,” and accordingly presented himself to the 
president of the club, at the hour named in 
the note, in which it was stated “ they would 
be most happy to'hear him,” ete. The room, 
on his entrance, was well filled by what, at 
the first glance, he was persuaded was a 
“muscular,” but exceedingly quiet in their 
deportment, body of men. Taking a seat 
placed for him by the side of the president, 
he awaited patiently the signal to open his 
mouth and let out the flood of words that 
were packed away behind his tongue. He 
was sufficiently early in his attendance to no- 
tice that the club was not through with its 
ordinary business, and that every motion 
made was first put to the audience in Eng- 
lish, and adopted by the few near him, and 
then clothed and presented in German, the 
responses being many, vehement and unani- 
mous. 

Our friend, who is given to “high- 
flown” English, occasfbnally, and is a large 
dealer in “ flowers of speech,” at length got 
up, his name being called for by some fifteen 
or twenty “ enlightened citizens,” the rest of 
the audience, some three hundred in number, 
remaining perfectly quiescent. As he pro- 
gressed, he warmed up, getting rather elo- 
quent, quite “ toploftical,” im fact, to the very 
great delight manifested by vehement and fre- 
quent applause on the part of the “ vast” mi- 
nority that had cailed him to his feet. But 
the great crowd remained as before, unreserv- 
edly docile. They stood as if transfixed, their 
eyes wide open, but with scarcely a gleam of 


intelligence irradiating them. “ These are 
hard nuts to crack, that is evident,” mentally 
ejaculated our friend, “ but I'll fetch ’em,” and 
at it he went again, period succeeding period 
in the most magnificent order. The gods were 
recalled and named, and the heavens, includ- 
ing the azure and its stars, the American flag, 
and a variety of other topics and figures were 
brought under review, but motionless, still as 
death, remained his listeners. The perspira- 
tion at length began to pour in great floods 
down his face, and still, assisted by his ban- 
danna, he labored to work up that stolid 
mass to something like a pitch of enthusiasm 
for the “ good cause,” but nary time. Applause 
was not wanting; but it came from the feet, 
hands and throats of the particular fifteen or 
twenty who stood in a knot near him. Our 
friend was satisfied that he had done exceed- 
ing well, all things considered, but he was 
peaked, and at the expiration of half or three- 
quarters of an hour’s “ blowing,” gave up in 
despair. He had met his “ lucifer.’ His 
choicest expressions, which had never before 
failed to “bring down the house,” had here 
fallen on barren ground. It is true, the “ se- 
lect few ” appreciated and applauded; but the 
great muss, the “ bone and sinew” that filled 
the body of the hall, were, to him, lifeless, in- 
ert. He sat down in despair. There was no 
use “laboring” further, he concluded. His 
“mission,” he felt, was not thar. 


He had hardly seated himself, amid the ap- 
plause of the “appreciative” fifteen or twen- 
ty, when a chum of his—a fellow spouter— 
rushed up to him, and, taking his hand, warm- 
ly pressed it, exclaiming, in low but enthusi- 
astic tones: 

“Brown, my boy, that was a great speech 
—an eloquent speech—decidedly the best you 
ever made! It was a rouser, I tell you!” 

“Ah, I am glad to hear you say so. It does 
not appear, however, as if the body of the au- 
dience were particularly pleased. I never 
saw such a confounded crowd of stupids in 
all my life!” 

“Ah,” responded Smith, “the fact 1s, my 
boy, and you ought to have been Informed of 
it, the greater proportion of your listeners are 
recent importations from Germany! Two- 
thirds of these you addressed don’t know 
enough of English to tell when they are hun- 
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gry or cold, but the speech was a good one, 
for all that! It was, I assure you!” 

Brown left the club-room in a thoughtfal 
frame of mind. 


———____._____ 4» oe >——-———* 


THE TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 


Gaston de Mowbray ground his hair in 
powder, and tore his teeth out in handfuls; 
his breath gushed forth with that icy coldness 
as to crozzle up the table before which he sat 
into a cinder; he paces the room to such an 
extent, that the past hung in penny cakes all 
over the apartment. Suddenly, shrieking an 
awful bound, he leaped a wild yell at a rat 
that was dancing a minuet, at the other end 
of the crozzled table. The rat chopped his 
fortunate (in other words, cut his lucky), im- 
pressed with the idea that should he annoy 


Gaston a minuet longer, he would be annoya- . 


lated. 

Let us describe Gaston de Mowbray: his 
hair was swarthy; complexion, slightly bald; 
a sweetly-pouting eye, and bright, but soft 
gray lips; a flushed high nose, and a turn-up 
cheek bone; merry, little dimpled teeth, and 
a chin white and regular; he was pale— 
almost bucket: a splendid fall in the chest; 
with a wide, broad, and [ully-developed waist. 

This was the man who, on the night of the 
47th of September, 6418, sat with his hands 
deeply buried in reflection, as the melodious 
bell-rope of Notre Dame (for which he cared 
not a dam) tolled forth five and sixty minutes 
past the hour. What is that disturbs his 
angelical damonii tossing brow? Had his 
wife committed suicide by swallowing the 
brushes? No; surely he would not grieve at 
that. Had he losta greenback? No; worse, 
much worse than that. No wonder Gaston 
de Mowbray spurned the voluptuous pickled 
pawn-tickets that were placed before him to 
devour. No wonder Gaston de Mowbray 
cursed his aunt’s sister’s grandmother's great 
grandfather’s brother-in-law. Cat’s ear hole, 
he had—O, horror! he had—O, Je! os! o! 
phat! he had gone and put the wrong end of 
his cigar in his mouth! 


——________—_4¢-bDe &_ > —_——_—__—_———- 


A GEORGIA REPRESENTATIVE. 


Some years ago, before secession troubles, 
there was a very clever but illiterate man 
named Tate elected to the Georgia Legista- 
ture, from Pickens County. When he arrived 
in Milledgeville he inquired of tho first one he 
met—who, unfortunately for him, was addict- 


ed to practical jokes—the way to the capitol. 
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The gentleman directed him to the Market- 
house, where, with all the dignity imaginable, 
he seated himself behind one of the stalls. 
After a while the venders of meat commenced 
assembling and hanging their merchandise in 
avery tempting manner. Tate seeing, as he 
thought, the members of the Legislature, 
gazed in awe-struck wonder until he thought 
he had solved the mystery, and then he said: 
“You members from the lower counties, I 
see, know a little more than we Cherokee 
people. You don’t intend to be swindled by 
these rascally hotel-keepers, so you bring 
your provisions along with you!” There was 
some excitement until the matter was ex- 
plained, when some kind-hearted “ member ” 
pointed out the capitol to him. 


a ER er 


A SCOTCH ARISTOCRAT. 


Tommy Barlow was a property holder on 
a small! scale in Scotland, and, being very 
aristocratic in his views, he looked down upon 
all poorer than himself. He was at one time 
confined to his room by some slight illness, 
and some of his acquaintances came to see 
him occasionally, to have a chat with him. 
One day his wife entered his chamber, and 
said: -°- 

“ Thomas, Mr. Williams is below, and wants 
to know can he come up.” 

. “What Williams?” demanded he, savagely. 

“Mr. James Willtams, to be sure, a respect- 
able man,” was his wife’s reply. 

“A respectable man ?” echoed he, scorn- 
fully; “a respectable mam you call him? 
Why, the fellow never drank anything in his 
life but jerrywag; and call you him a re- 
spectable man? Such men ought to be tried 
for their lives »” 

“ Jerrywag ” is a sort of cheap beer, drank 
by the poorer classes in Scotland. Tommy 
drank Scotch whiskey ; hence his contempt 
for Mr. Williams. 


—_—__ + .ee--_—_—______— 


AN INTELLIGENT CONTRABAND. 


The colored individual known as the “ in- 
telligent contraband,” has doubtless enlisted, 
and has been keeping guard at the Covington 
(Kentucky) Ferry, as wil! be seen by the 
following, which occurréd there a day or two 
since: 

A merehant doing business in Cincinnati, 
but who rejoices in the possession of an “ Old 
Kentucky Home,” which he visits about 
twice a week, started with a smal! valise to 
cross the river. -Arriving upon the opposite 
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side, he was confronted by a bayonet, behind 
‘which he recognized the sombre shadow of 
the countenance of one of our American 
brethren of African descent and at the same 
time he was brought up standing, by hearing 
the utterance of an imperious “ Halt.” And 
the gentleman halted. 

“ What hab you got dar?” questioned the 
sable warrior, pointing to the suspicious 
valise. 

“Three dirty shirts, four pairs of socks, a 
comb, tooth brush and a bottle of Hiawatha,” 
was the reply. 

“Whar am your permit to bring dem 
articles in Kaintuck?” demanded the vigilant 
sentry. 

The gentleman was nonpluesed for a mo- 
ment, when a happy idea struck him, or 
rather he struck a happy idea. Taking from 
his pocket book a promissory note for $130, 
he handed It to the “intelligent contraband,” 
who after regarding the document upside 
down with profound attention returned it 
exclaiming as he recovered arms, “all kor- 
rect, you may pass.” 





PUT A HOLE THROUGH IT. 


One night General —— was out on the line 
in Georgia, and observed a light on the moun- 
tain opposite. Thinking it was a signal- -light 
of the enemy, he remarked to his artillery of- 
ficer that a hole could easily be put through 
it; whereupon the officer, turning to the cor- 
poral in charge ‘of the gun, said: 

“ Corporal, do you see that light ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Put a hole through it,” ordered the 
captain. 

The corporal sighted the gun, and when all 
was ready, he looked up, and said: 

“ Captain, that’s the moon.” 

“Don’t care for that,” was the captain’s 
ready response; “ put a hole through it, any- 
how!” 





ALL DEPENDS ON THE RELIGION. 


A few days since acertain minister of a 
certain Episcopal Church, in a certain village, 
not far from Buffalo, started in his buggy to 
fulfil an appointmentin a town some twenty 
miles distant. He had driven but a few miles 
when he discovered that his horse was quite 
lame, and, as the evening began to draw nigh, 
he deemed it best to stop for the night. Ina 
short time he came to a farmhouse, in front 


of which & yeoman, cousiderably advanced in. 


years, was standing, when the following con- 
versation took place; 

Minister—Can you tell me, my friend, bow 
far it is to a house of entertainment ? 

Yeoman—Well, if you mean a tavern, 
Mister, about twenty miles; but if you mean 
a house of entertainment, we have one 
ourselves. 

Minister—Ah, very good, my horse is quite 
lame, as you see, and I am somewhat fatigued 
myself. Can you accommodate us for the 
night, friend? . 

Yeoman—Well, yes, we can accommodate, 
but if you are a clergyman, I mast tell you 
that the fare you will get depends on your 
religion. 

Minister—How so, good sir? 

Yeoman—Why, you see, if a minister is a 
good Presbyterian, we give him the best we 
have got; if he is a Baptist or Methodist, he 
gets a pretty good living; but if he is an 
Episcopalian, he can’t expect much. We 
don’t think much of Episcopalians out here. 

Minister — (smiling)—Well, my friend, I am 
sorry to know that your prejudices are so 
deeply imbedded; Iam an Episcopal clergy- 
man, and suppose I must content myself with 
a picked up meal; but let me assure you of 
one thing, my horse ts the bluest Presbyter- 
tan you ever saw. 

The yeoman was not so obtuse that he did 
not discover and appreciate the minister’s 
joke—a joke which, by the way, procured 
both for man and beast the best that the 


farmer’s larder and barn afforded. 
——— i S BR 


A HAPPY HUSBAND. 


A worthy man in this great metropolis re- 
cently visited a medium to witness the won- 
ders of spiritual rappings. He had lived 
twelve years with a notorious shrew, who at 
last died, soon after which he married a young 
woman of comely person and pleasant dispo- 
sition. On inquiring ‘if any spirits were 
present, he was answered by raps in the affir- 
mative. “Who?”. 

“The spirit of Melinda, your deceased 
wife.” 

“Ah! exclaimed he, with a gesture of 
alarm; but recovering himself, he kindly in- 
quired, “are you satisfied with your condi- 
tion ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you happy ?” 

“ Perfectly so,” replied the spirit. 

“SoamI!” gruffly exclaimed the ungallant 
inquirer, as he turned and walked off. 
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ARTEMUS WARD AMONG THE: MORMONS. 





Artemus Ward, the celebrated showman, starts for On arriving at Salt Lake City, Artemus is claimed 
Utah, in the hope of securing peace and happiness. by nearly a dozen fair Mormons. 
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In spite of re Artemus is sealed to the crowd 


Rider Heber. After the sealing, each of the fair creatures wants 


her share of the bold showman. 





At dinner-time, Artemus is scolded by his wives 
for not providing food for his family. Underthe Elder Heber lectures the showman on the atrocity 
circumstances, he is not jolly. of his conduct in not looking after his family. 
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Artemus proposes to take a new wife, but the pro- 
Is sxntenced to be kicked by robust masculine position is not favorably received. The jolly 


Mormons, for not doing a husband's duty. showman begins to lose flesh. 





An elderly Mormon lady informs Artemus that she In desperation Artemus offers to sell his wives to 
has had a revelation, and must be sealed to him. - the Indians. The proposition is not entertained 
by the sagac’ous men. 





The noble Indi Art bosoms The manner and condition in which Artemus left 
Pore es Aa mene Salt Lake City, atterya residence of three months 
in that romantic region. 
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CRINOLINA AND ITS HISTORY. = 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER CRINOLINE. 


We see ft stated that crinoline is to be dis-: 
carded from the aristocratic circles: of Paris,’ 
and that the empress, who for private reasons ' 
of her own revived hoops, has appeared tn’ 
pobtie without them. We do not believe the: 
report, We c&n hardly think that the ladies 


of this or any other civilized country will ' 


abolish crinoline at the dictation or caprice 
of one individual, even if she ts high in social 


nak. To be sure all followed her example 


21 


when she adopted hoops, but there-was reason 
for such & course’; for no articte of dress has 
been’ asstimed' for years that will’ compire 
with crinoltae in imparting to a: lady’s form 
stich grace and beanty; and to tell them at 
thts late day, after ministers have denounced 
it, Impatient men have laughed’. at: it, and 
young fops have ridiculed it, that it must fall! 
and give place to heavy and clumsy skirts, is 
assuming a fearfal responsibility; and for our 
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part we hope that the fairer portion of creation 
will stand firm, and not drop a single spring 
or abate one inch of their crinoline’s circum- 
ference, even if the French court discards it. 
But we commenced this illustrated article 
with the intention of giving a brief history of 
crinoline, from the days of Queen Elizabeth 


to the present time, showing by well executed: 


and authentic engravings, how great has been 
the change and how vast the improvements— 
commencing with an awkavard skirt, and ter- 
minating with a light and graceful affair, that 
will make the bride of eighteen springs blush 
with delight when she thinks how handsome 
was her make-up on her wedding day. But 
seriously, whatever opinion may be entertain- 


ed regarding crinoline—as to its inordinate © 


use, there ought to be but one, and that ‘most 
‘unfavorable—there does not seem to be any 
well-grounded objection to a moderate adop- 
tion of it, especially if it is covered by mate- 
rials which are incombustible from their 
nature or the processes to which they have 
been subjected. It is considered by those 
who understand the matter best, to allow the 
use of sufficiently warm clothing, anf to pre- 
vent an ungraceful clinging of the clothes to 
the person. At first crinoline was of reason- 
able dimensions; but it gradually assumed an 
extravagant size; no door was large enough 
to admit that of the queen of Henry IV. of 
France. Large cushions were placed on the 
hips, and various contrivances adopted to give 
enormous dimensions to the female figure. 
The first great epoch of crinoline may be 
considered to have closed at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; but it lingered for 


a long time after, and in the most extravagant . 
forms, among the burghers’ wives. Hence 


we find that in 1619 the women of Brunswick 
and Luneburg were forbidden to wear “ petti- 
coats expanded with iron, or by other means.” 

Crinoline re-appeared at the close of the 
seventeenth century, accompanied by turreted 
head-dresses, one of which is shown in the 
portrait of the queen of Louls XIV. It was 
then usually made of plaited rushes, or slips 
of whalebone, forming a kind of basket or 
cage; and hence, most probably, it was often 
called a basket and a cage at that time in 
France. Hoops were introduced in England 
about 1700, and, in less than ten years attain- 
ed such proportions as caused the Tatler to 
inveigh against them with all the powers of 
keen and refined satire. The upper hoop, as 
in our illustration on page 343, was then 
termed a “side hoop,” and expanded at the 
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sides, so as to allow the elbows to rest upm 
it. At this period the ancient Greek and 
Roman characters were represented on the 


stage in peruque and hoope—so completely 
is all sense of appropriateness banished by an 


‘extravagant worship of fashion. In 1745 the 


hoop had attained a size which exceeded al! 
bounds; and the “baskets” of that period 
appear to have excited the irrepressible mirth 
of dramatists and journalists, and the violent 
hostility of preachers. But in spite of all 
opposition, crinoline in some form or other, 
though diminishing in size, maintained ite — 
position for long years, and it fell only when 
the throne of the Bourbons was overturned. 
Hoops were used in the English court until 
banished by George IV. 

The fair sex after that was satisfied with 
merely flowing robes until about the end of 
the first quarter of the present century, whea 
crinoline again made its appearance—but in 
a stealthy manner; being at first a mere ex- 
pansion of the “bustle. It was in the com- 
mencement very uopretending—only a little 
horsehair (the crinoline properly se called); 
then some cane or whalebone in the seams; 
then hoops of cane or wood; finally steel, 
which imparts a power of expansion and an 
elasticity that, the ladies seem to consider, 
leaves nothing to be desired, as far as elegance 
and convenience is concerned. Steel has 
naturally come into general use, for cane, 
whalebone, wood, horsehair and coffee bags 
were found to be too clumsy and heavy for 
ladies’ forms. 

And now, we ask the most inveterate hater 
of crinoline, the man who always snarls when 
it incommodes him in the car, the coach, or 
on the sidewalk, to glance at the four en- 
gravings that illustrate this article, and declare 
that the last is in the best taste, and that 
young ladies who look so well with the mod 
ern hoop would be extremely foolish to give 
it up at the mere caprice of an empress, even 
if she does set the fashion for the world. Let 
the women of this country stand by their 
hoops, and we pledge our word that as long 
as they are worn, all men who have an idea 
of the beautiful, the graceful, and poetry of 
dress will sustain them; and what more cao 
the fair sex desire? for after alb we have to 
pay the bills, and some of them are terrible; 
but the single item ef hoop skirts is but & 
trifie compared to the rest of the toilet. Be- 
aides, we fear that if the fair sex discard 
crinoline, they will take up with something 
more expensive. ~ Hence, we advoeate hoops. 
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THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 
' “We are the spoiled children of Europe,” 
said a clever Frenchman to me one day. 
“Every nation learns our language, so that 
we do not trouble ourselves to learn theirs.” 
And assuredly the French regard other mod- | 
ern tongues pretty much as the Romans did 
those of the conquered barbarians. “ Those 
unlucky English !” continued my friend, “they 
eat half thelr words, and they have no ortho- 
graphy and no grammar!” While even in the 
Eoglish quarter of Paris, where all sorts of 
British garments and comestibles may be ob- 
tained, I saw lately announced ina shop in 
Fasbourg St Honore, “Currant Gelli, Currant 





former English lodger, who came to Paris 
determined to storm the French language 
a coups de dictionnatre. Keeping that use- 
ful manual perpetually at hand, she used to 
look for the literal translation of each word in 
a phrase, and form her sentences accordingly ; 
and the effort was sometimes very comic. 

One day she told her hostess that she would 
feel much obliged by her placing in her bed- 
room “ une poitrine de calecon,” which lumi- 
nous rendering of “ chest of drawers” was of 
course, Arabic to the poor Frenchwomi§n. 

A worthy pair of very untravelled Britons 
came over lately to see the sights of Paris; and 
while doing the lions conscientiously, they 
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Gem.” The announcement, “ English spoken,” 
beeps the promise to the eye, but generally 
‘breaks It to the ear, and the words are an 
enigma to the passing natives. A soldier late- 
ly entered a witre-shop in the window of which 
the above announcement appeared, and asked 
to be served with a glass of “ English spoken.” 
The garcon, as ignorant as his customer, re- 
plied that he was very sorry, but they were 
jost out of that particular liqueur. “Then 
what do you mean by advertising ‘ English 
spoken,’ if you have not got it?” quoth the 
soldier, as he went off in a rage. 
The Iady of a house where I once lodged 
told me that she had been sadly mystified by a 


arrived in front of the Chamber of Deputies, 
on which is engraved in large letters “ Corps 
Legistatif.” 

“ What place is that, my dear on inquired the 
lady. 

- “ That,” replied her husband, “js Corps” 
——beginnipg to read, and pronouncing the 
word “ corpse.” 

“ Ah,” interrupted she, “come away! That 


must be the Morgue, where the dead bodies 


are. I would not go in for the world!” 
I remember once playing an international 


* game of whist, in which my partner was a 


young, newly-arrived American, our oppo- 
nents being two,French.clergymap. As each 


sa, -pliiica s heuablte en leh blanca 
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card. was played, I repeated the name in 
French for my young friend’s instruction, 
Clubs happened to be trumps one time, when 
he had very few in hand. “ Dame de trefies,” 
I said, as I played the queen of clubs, 

“And that’s what I say too, madame,” re- 
sponded he coolly ; “d—— de trefles !” 
One of ovr adversaries, who spoke a little 
English, hearing us say “ Trump it!” eonceiy- 
ed that it was the name of a card, and _re- 
marked, from time to time: “ Ah! I have my 
leetle -thrumpets in my hand?’ sounding the 
th with particular force and pride in his mas- 
tery of that British shibboleth. 

I remember once having to consult a good 
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dey do bring de geese. to your door, and dey 
do milk dem; and it cost ver leetle moneys, 
and it is excellent for de shest.” 

What the man meant I could not imagine. 
The more he continued to extol the virtues 
of the “ milk of geese,” the more mystified did 

*I become. At length his meaning flashed 
upon me. In German, guisa is a goat, and 
guiss milch is goat’s milk ; so the worthy doc- 
tor imagined that of the latter words, “ milk 
of geese ” was a most classic rendering. 

Another German physician, prescribed for 
his patient, saying: “ Acid dings will be ver 
bad, but sour dings will be ver goot.”. 

“Doctor,” I replied, “I do not understand 


BEGINNING OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE It 


dittle German doctor, who was extremely 


proud of his knowledge of our language. - 


Now, his German I understand perfectly, but 
his English was & great mystery. My daugh- 
ter had a bad cough, and I requested him to 
prescribe for her. 

“De Fraulein,’ he said, after some consid- 
eration, “must dtink de milk of geese: de 
milk of geese will be very goot for the Frau- 
lein.” , 

“Well, doctor,” I said, trying to keep my 
countenance, “I dare say’ it would be good, 
but I’m afraid it would be difficult to procure.” 

“No, no, no; not diffeecoolt at all. You 
do say to the geese to come, and de people 


you. InEnglish, acid and sour have precise 
ly the same signiftcation ; we say indifferently 
that a lemon is acid, or that a lemon is sour.” - 

“No, no; it is not de same; it is quite was 
anders. Ido tell to you sour is good, and 
acid is bad.” 

After much altercation, I discovered at last 
that by “sour ” he meant “bitter” | 

The same physician informed me: “ Dat of 
all dings in dis world, de most dangerous for 
de human body was soap.” With some diff 
eulty his patient obtained permission to have 
clean linen. “ But,” said the doctor, a sudden 
thought striking him, “dose sheets, were dey 
wash wid soap?” 
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“ Yes,” replied, “ of course ; I suppose they 
were.” 

“Den,” he sald decidedly, “some one must 
eleep in dem first for two, dree days; dey must 


not be put into a sick person’s bed antil de hu- 


man body have breeze drue dem.” 

He tried to enforce the same antisapona- 
ceous rule with respect to articles of personal 
clothing, but there his patient rebelled and con- 
trived to indulge in some surreptitious ablution. 

In German, the verd bekomnun means to 
get or to receive. One day, a lady asked an 
_Eagiich-espeaking German what would be the 

best method of ascending one of the Seven 





“ Ah madame,you have no ciderin England!” — 
“Pardon me,” I replied; “very excellent 
cider, and in great quantities, is made there.” 
“How!” he exclaimed. “I always thought 
your climate was too bad to allow apples to 
riper. And how can there be cider without 
apples ?” 

Conversing one day with a German Wun 
darzt, or surgeon, I, after the English fashion, 
began by making remarks on the weather. 
“The winter here is colder than in my coua- 
try,” Teaid. _ 

“ And where is that ?”—“ Ireland.” 

“Treland!”’he repeated. “I should haveesaid 
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Mountains. “O,” he replied, “ It is ver easy. 
You do go in de train from Bonn, and you do 
croes de Rhine at Konigswinter, and den you 
do all become donkeys!” 

An advertisement of these animale, for the 
bene@t of British tourists, was couched in the 
following terms: “ Pious donkeys can be hired 
here.”? In German, the word fromm, applied to 
a person, means pious; to an animal, tame, 

tle. Hence arose the ludicrous blunder. 

Apart from errors of language, the ignorance 
of even well-educated foreigners touching 
everything British, is quite wonderful. Hap- 
pening lately to epeak of the cider in Norman- 
dy, a French gentleman said: 


it was very cold there. [Ireland Is in Russia.” 

“O no,” I exclaimed,laughing ; “ I think you 
are mistaken.” Fetching a map of Europe, I 
tried toenlighten him as to the geography of the 
British Isles; but 1 fear with poor success. 

During the Indian mutiny, a young German 
lady, of good family, who wrote Von before 
her name, innocently asked a friend of mine: 
“in what part of Italy is India situated ?” 

A French professor in a university, a man of 
great learning, once asked me. whether Cork 
was ip the north or south of Ireland. What 
should we think of an educated Englishman 
asking if Marseilles were in the north orsouth 
of France ? 
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THE THBEE WISHES. 

There was once a wise emperor who made 
a law, that to every stranger who came to his 
court a fried fish should be served. The ser- 
vants were directed to take notioe, if, when the 
stranger had eaten the fish. to the bone on 
one side, he turned it over and began on the 
other side. Ifhe did, he was to be immediately 
seized, and on the third day thereafter he was 
to be put to death. But, by a great stretch of 
imperial clemency, the culprit was permitted 
to utter one wish each day, which the emperor 
pledged himself to grant, provided it was not 
to spare his life. Many had already perished 
in consequence of this edict, when, one day, a 
count and his young son presented themselves 


at court. The fish was served as usual, and 


when the count had removed al] the fish from 
one side, he turned it over, and was about to 
commence on the other, when he was suddenly 
seized and thrown into prison, and was told of 
his approaching doom. Sorrow-stricken, the 
count’s young son besought the emperor to 
allow him to die in the room of -his father; a 
favor which the monarch was pleased to ac- 
cord him. The count was accordingly re- 
leased from prison, and his son was thrown 
into his cell in his stead. As soon as this had 
been done, the young man said to his gaolers— 
“You know I have the right to make three 
demands before I die; go and tell the em- 
‘peror to send me his daughter, and a priest to 
marry us.” ‘This first demand was not much 
to the emperor's taste, nevertheless he felt 
bound to keep his word, and he therefore 
complied with the request, to which the 
princess had no kind of objection. This 
occurred in the times when kings kept their 
treasures in a cave, or in a tower set apart 
for the purpose, like the Emperor of Morocco 
in these days; and on the second day of his 
imprisonment the young man demanded the 
king’s treasures. If his first demand was a 
bold one, the second was not less so; still, an 
emperor’s word is sacred,and having made 
the promise, he was forced to keep it; and the 
treasures of gold and silver and jewels were 
placed at the prisoner’s disposal. On getting 
possession of them, he distributed them pro- 
fusely among the courtiers, and soon he had 
made a host of friends by his liberality. 

‘The emperor began now to feel exceedingly 
uncomfortable. Unable to sleep, he rose ear- 
ly on the third morning and went, with fear 
in his heart, to the prison to hear what the 

hird wish was to be. 


. “Now,” said he to -his prisoner, “tell me 
what your third demand is, that it may be 
granted at once, and you may be hung out of 
hand, for I am tired of your demands.” 

“Sire,” answered the prisoner, “I have but 
one more favor to request of your majesty, 
which when you have granted, I shall die 
content. It is merely that you will cause the 
eyes of those who saw my father turn the fish 
over to be put out.” 

. “ Very good,” replied the emperor, “ your 
demand is but natural, and springs from a 
good heart. Let the chamberlain be eenee 
he continued, turning to his guards. 

“I, sire!” cried the chamberlain; “I did 
not see anythinzg—it was the steward.” 

“ Let the steward be seized then,” said the 
king. 

Bat the steward protested with tears in 
his eyes, that he had not witnessed anything 
of what had been reported, and said it was 
the butler. The butler declared that he had 
seen nothing of the matter, and that it must 


have been one of the valets. But they pro- . 


tested that they were utterly ignorant of what 
had been charged against the count; in short» 
it turned out that nobody could be found who 
had seen the count commit the offence, upon 
which the princess said: 

“T appeal to you, my father, as to another 
Solomon. If nobody saw the offence com- 
mitted, the count cannot be guilty, and my 
husband is innocent,” 

The emperor frowned, and forthwith the 
courtiers began to murmur; then he smiled, 
and immediately their visages became radiant. 

“Let it be so,” said his “majesty; “let 
him live, though I have put many aman to 
death for a lighter offence than his. But if 
he is not hung, he is married. Justice has 
been done.” , 





BARON AOCHARD. 
The Paris papers announce the death of 
Baron Achard, one of the oldest generals in 
Europe. A soldier of the first Republic in 


1793, Baron Achard received more than twen- 


ty wounds in the service of France. He fought 
in Prussia and Poland in 1806 and 1807, in 
Austria in 1809, in Russia in 1812, in France 
in 1814 and 1815, in Spain in 1828, and in Af- 
rica in 1880. General Achard was one of the 
last soldiers of the first empire, and one of the 
oldest generals in Europe, having obtained 
the rank of General of Brigade in 1823, and 
General of Division in 1830. His career was 


an éventful one, and his personal recollections ° 
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must have been of the most interesting char-: since, when he was on active duty; for in 
acter. We publish an accurate likenessofthe spite of his age and numerous wounds, he 
deceased general, taken more than teu years’ was a remarkably well preserved man. 
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: THE CANADA OWL. 

Owls are easily known by their big round 
heads, the mannerin which the large .eyes 
~ are set in front of the face, and the curious 
circle of stiff feathers which surround the eyes. 
They are almost entirely birds of night, pur- 
suing their prey during the hours of dark- 
ness, and being so greatly incommoded by 
daylight that they are partly blinded by the 


. glare and cannot direct their flight. The 


Canada or Hawk Ow] lives in North America, 
Northern Asia, and Europe. It is common in 
Canada. The food of the Canada Owl con- 
sists chiefly of rats, mice, and insects, during 
the summer months; but in the winter, while 


The robin, from the budding bough, 
Scans the furrows of the plough, 
As the farmer, forth and back, 
Turns the clods, a-fallowed black, 
While the flocking bluebirds call 
To their fellows on the wall. 


Lie the pastures, moist and warm, 
Where the blooms of April storm 
Every hollow, hillock, space: ° 
Dandelions’ cheery grace 

Bless the earth in every place, 

Like sweet childhood's gladsome face. 
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rats and mice keep within their homes, and 
the insects are as yet in their pupa state, the 
Canada Ow] turns its attention to birds, and 
will even chase and kill so powerful a bird as 
the ptarmigan. It is a very bold bird, and 
has been known to pounce upon and carry 
away wounded game that has fallen before the 
sportsman’s gun. While chasing the ptarmi- 
gan it follows the course of their migration, 
hanging about the flocks and making sad 
havoc in their numbers. 

Although so bold and so successful a hun- 
ter, the Hawk Owl is by no means a large 
bird, being only from fifteen to.seventeen 
inches in length, and therefore not equalling 
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_ Hidden half, arbutns glows 
With a bloom as pink as rose, 
Anemones, with beauty frail, 
Tremble by the meadow rail, 
Violets, with truthful blue, 
Twinkle everywhere in view. 


O, the promises Of spring, 
When the happy robins sing, 
While the tender flowers, fair, 
Rise and blossom everywhere! | 
What if we were sure that they 
Meant for ws a summer gay? 
Estuer SERLE Kexnxetu. 
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the common hen harrier in dimensions. Its 
best is generally made on the top of a tree, 
and not in the hollow of the trunk as is com- 
monly the case with the owls, which usually 
take possession of a hollow in some dead 
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branch and lay their eggs on the soft decay- 
ing wood, or make their home in a conven- 
lent crevice of some old building. The male 
Hawk Owl is rather less than the female, as 
is the case with most predaceous birds. The 





plumage is closer than that of the generality 

of owls, whose feathers are fringed with deli- 

cate downy filaments, for the purpose of 

enabling them to float noiselessly through the 

air, for the Hawk Owl is a swift-winged bird. 
‘ 
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ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, MONTREAL. 

Our Canadian neighbors can’t build as con- 
venient or handsome houses as the Yankees, 
but they can excel us in the massive grandeur 
of their churches, the stability and-durability 
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of the same always being noted. St. An- 
drew’s Church, of Montreal, is no exception 
to the general rule, for it attracts great atten- 
tion, and is much admired by visitors. Al- 
though not so large as the Catholic Cathedral, 
yet it is cgnsidered nearly as handsome, in an 
architectural point of view. 





THE GREAT WALL OF OHINA. 

The excellent illustration on page 353 of 
the DoLLAR MONTHLY is worthy of more 
than a casual glance. It is a splendid repre- 
sentation of the Great Wall of China, that 
stupendous work which has been a marvel 


and a wonder for more than two thousand 


years. It was commenced at the dictation of 
a tyrant who feared that his reign would be 
‘short unless the savage Tartars of the north 
were kept beyond the borders of his empire. 
How many millions of Chinamen were em- 
ployed in the work we cannot state; but tra- 
ditions report that thousands of poorly-fed, 
over-tasked wretches died, while engaged in 
piling up stone and dirt, night and day, with- 
out rest, until the wall was completed—a 
mon:ment of toil, skill and folly. And there 
it stands to this day, useless, and only regard- 
.ed as an object of curiosity by relic-hunters. 

A standard work, in alluding to China and 
the great wall, states: 

“Of so-called fortresses China has not less 
than eleven hundred and ninety-three; but 
- only a few of them are built in a substantial 
manner, and able to withstand a cannonade, 
while the rest consist merely of a common 
wail and ditch. But the great wall (wan-li- 
chang) on the northern frontier of China 
proper is the most gigantic work of defence 
ever erected by man. It was originally built 
as a bulwark against the invasion of the Tar- 
tars, two hundred and fifteen years before 
Christ, but has become useless by the acces- 
sion to the imperial throne of the Mantchou 
dynasty. It is called the myriad-mile wall, 
and runs from a point on the coast of Leao- 
tong, lat. 40° 4’ N., long. 120° 2’ in a wester- 
ly direction to the Yellow River, in lat. 39 1-2 
N., and long. 111 1-2 E., thence to lat. 70 N., 
and again in a northwest direction to its 
termination 99 east and lat. 40 north—mak- 
ing twenty-one degrees of longitude, and 
with its windings a length of 1250 or 1500 
miles. In some places it is a single rampart, 
jn others it has a solid foundation of granite. 
Its height is from fifteen to thirty feet, its 


breadth such that six horsemen may ride 
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abreast upon it. There are brick towers up- 
on it at different intervals, about forty feet 
high.” ‘ 


Deen 
THE COMMON COCKOBAFER. 
The habits and transformations of the com- 
mon cockchafer of Europe, says Harris, have 


‘been carefully observed, and will serve to ex- 


emplify those of the other insects of this fam- 
ily which, as far as they are known, seem to be 


‘nearly the same. This insect devours the 


leaves of trees and shrubs. Its duration in 
the perfect state is very short, each individual 
living only about a week, and the species en- 
tirely disappear in the course of a month. 
After they have paired the males perish, the 
females enter the earth to the depth of six 
inches or more, making their way by means 
f the strong tecth which arm the fore legs; 
here they deposit their eggs, ameunting, ac- 
cording to some writers, to nearly one hun- 
dred, or, as others assert, to two hundred, 
from each female, and then generally ascend 
again to the surface, and perish in a short time. 

From the eggs are hatched in the space of 
fourteen days little whitish grubs, each pro- 
vided with six legs near the head, and a mouth 
furnished with strong jaws. When in a state 
of rest these grubs Asually curl themselves in 
the shape of a crescent. They subsist on the 
tender roots of various plants, committing 
ravages among these vegetable substances 
On some occasions of the most deplorable 
kind. During summer they live under the 
thin coat of vegetable mould near the surface ; 
but as winter approaches, they descend kelow - 
the reach of frost, and remain torpid until 
spring, when they change their skins, and re- 
ascend to the surface for food. At the close 
of their third summer (or, a8 some say, of the 
fourth or fifth) they cease eating, and pene- 
trate about two feet deep into the earth ; there, 


-by its motions side to side, each grub forms an 


oval cavity, lined by some glutinous substance 
thrown from its mouth. In this cavity it is 
changed to a pupa by casting off its skin. 
The legs, antenne, and wing-cases of the fu- 
ture beetle are visible through the transparent 
skin which envelops them, but appear of a 
yellowish-white color; thus it remains until 
the month of February, when the thin film 
that encloses the body is rent, and three months 
after the perfected beetle digs its way to the 
surface, from which it fivally emerges during .. 
the night. About seventy years ago, a farmer 
near Norwich, in England, suffered much by 
them; and destroyed eighty bushels. 
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LARGE ELM, LANCASTER, MASS. degree of accuracy. Its history has been 

On this page we give our readers an accu-__ traced for a century back, and then lost in 
rate illustration of the large elm that stands the darkness of years beyond. It is one of 
near Old Common, Lancaster, Mass. How the fandmarks of the town, venerated for its 
old it is no one pretends to state with any age and beauty. 
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THE DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CAPTURE AND ESCAPE OF ALEXANDER MCCONNELL. 


» 


BY SIDNEY HERBERT.» 





ALEXANDER McCoNNELL was one of the 
first settlers of Lexington, Ky., and celebrated 
for the coolness and bravery which he exhibit- 
ed in numerous encounters with the Indians. 
One morning, in the spring of 1780, he went 
into the woode to hunt for deer, and had pro- 
ceeded but ashort distance when he shot a 
large buck. After securing it from the wolves, 
he returned to the settlement for his horse, on 
which to take home the carcass. 

During his absence a party of five Indians 


discovered the deer, and rightly judged that. 


the owner would soon return for it. The place 
was in a ravine, the sides of which were cov- 
ered with adense growth of bushes, admirably 
adapted for an ambuscade. The Indians di- 
vided themselves into two parties, and await- 
ed his approach. McConnell soon appeared, 
riding leisurely along, unsuspicious of danger, 
until he was fired upon by the whole party, 
and his horse shot under him. He became 
entangled in the fall of the horse, and before 
he could extricate himself the Indians rushed 
upon him, and made him prisoner. 

His captors appeared to be a good-natured, 
merry set of fellows, and, after binding his 
wrists, commenced their retreat, which they 
continued until night, when they encamped, 
binding their prisoner in a sitting posture to 
a tree. In the morning McConnell persuad- 
ed them by signs to unbind his wrists; and, 
what was remarkable, they allowed him to 
resume his gun and ammunition. Heaccom- 
panied them with apparent cheerfulness, and 
endeavored to win their confidence still far- 
ther by showing his dexterity tn handling 
his rifle, and shooting a deer for their use. 
He soon so far won upon them that they 
showed considerable -favor, treating him as a 
prisoner only when they encamped for the 
night. In this manner they proceeded sever- 
al days, until they reached the barks of the 
Ohio, where they encamped at night, as usual. 

M’Connell now determined if possible to 
make his escape before crossing the river, as 
it would be much more difficul® after they 
should cross, for, even if he should succeed in 
eluding his present captors, he would be much 
more likely to meet other parties of Indians, 
and be recaptured by them, than if he wereon 
the eastern side of the river. 

Accordingly, when they commenced secur- 


ing hitn, as usual, he laughed at them for bind 
ing him so securely, and by signs, and such 
words as he knew of their language, told them 
they were cowards; and, though five to one, 
dared not go to sleep without tying him; and, 
by his taunting manner, made them almost 
ashamed to bind him, but could not prevail 
upon them to entirely abandon their habitual 
cautiousness. But, {nsteai of tying him to a 
tree, as they had previously done, they bound 
his wrists together with a thong, and then 
made the other end fast to the bodies of two 
of their number, and then laid down on each 
side of him, in such a position that but aslight 
movement would awake them. 

McConnell laid quietly, and soon feigned 
sleep, endeavoring to form some plan of escape. 
He laid thus till near midnight, when his eye 
fell on the blade of a knife almost at his feet; 
this gave him hope, andhe commenced trying 
to reach the knife with his feet; in which he 
succeeded, and finally got it into his bands. 

Having now the means of releasing his 
hands, he was not long io using them; but 
when they were free he felt he had stilla 
difficult part to perform, for should he succeed 
in escaping from them now, they would soon 
discover his escape and start in pursuit, and 
there hging so many of them, he could not 
hope to outstrip them ali. He therefore made 
up his mind they must all be disposed of, and 
that he had but little time to spare. Caa- 
tiously rising he walked to the guns, which 
were all stacked near the fire. Hea took four 
and secreted them In the bushes, where it 
would be difficult for the Indians to find them, 
and then taking the other two, one in each 


hand, he rested the muzzles on a log which 


lay about six feet from where the Indians 
were, took deliberate aim at the head of one 
and the heart of another, and fired both guns 
at the same time, killing them both instantly. 

At the report of the rifles the three remain- 
ing Indians sprang to their feet, stared wildly 
around them, at the same time making an 
involuntary movement towards the place 
where the guns had been stacked, and finding 
them gone, gave a tremendous yell, and sprang 
towards the bushes. McConnell, who on dis- 


charging the guns had run to where he had - 
secreted the others, was now ready for them, . 


and bringing his rife.to ‘his shoulder, waited 
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THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


until he.could bring it to bear on two of them 
at once,and then fired. The first. one fell 
dead; and the second one fell, and McConnell 
supposed was completely disabled. 

The remaining Indian rushed forward, with 
a yell of defiance, and before McConnell could 
throw down his rifle and seize another one, 
be was upon him, and swinging his tomahawk 
above his head, struck a tremendous blow; 
but McConnell, cool as ever, dodged it, and 
the Indian, unable to recover from the impetus 
of the blow, fell headlong, at the same time 
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with a tremendous effort, succeeded in turning 
him; and, getting astride his body, seized him 
by the throat with the left hand, while with 
the right he drew his knife and stabbed him in 
the breast, killing him almost instantly. 

He now thought he had succeeded in rid- 
ding himself of the whole party; but, upon 
rising, he felt something grasp his ankle, and 
looking round, saw the wounded Indian, who 
had crawled to the spot, and with his left 
hand was grasping his ankle, while with the 
right he held his knife. McConnell with a 


THE GBEAT WALL OF CHINA. 


losing hishold onthe tomahawk. But before 
McConnell could spring upon him he had re- 
covered himself, and now grappled with him 
and bore him tothe ground. McConnell, how- 
ever, soon succeeded In turning him, but was 
again turned, and so equally matched were 
they that for some minutes they continued the 
struggle, neither one being able to gain much 
advantage over the other, until they had rolled 
to the spot where the Indian had lost his tom- 
ahawk, when he, being uppermost, attempted 
to regain it, but McConnell at the same instant 
ttruck him a powerful blow with his fist, and, 


sudden jerk, twitched away his foot, and, seiz- 
ing the tomahawk of the dead Indian, with 
one blow sunk it into his skull. : 
Having now succeeded in freeing himself 
from a situation in which most men would 
have given up in despair, he started for home, 
having first secreted the guns of the Indians, 
and furnished himself with a sufficient quanti- 
ty of food and ammunition. He travelled 
through the day with great caution, having,. 
early in the forenoon, crossed the fresh trail of 
three Indians; and at night, on arriving at a 
clump of trees, he encamped, but dared not 
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‘build a fire, for fear of attracting attention; 
after eating the meat he had left. he sat down, 
with his back to a tree, intending to secure a 
few hours’ sleep, and resume his march, in 
hopes of getting out of the vicinity of the In- 
dians before they should discover his trail. 
He had slept but a short time when he was 
awakened by a noise, and listening intently, 
he heard the cracking of a small dry twig, and 
starting to his feet, discovered three Indians 
within a few: feet of him. Having no time to 
retreat behind the tree, he raised his gun to 
his shoulder, and fired at the foremost Indian, 
instantly killing him. But before he could 
turn to escape from the others they had sprung 
upon him and pinioned him with their arms. 
He endeavored to throw them off, but they 
were too much for him, and binding his arms 
behind his back they tied him to a tree, and 
then, building a fire, cooked some of the meat 
he had brought with him, after which they 
laid down, with their feet to the fire, and went 
to sleep, leaving him to rest as best he might. 
He was again a prisoner, but was not yet 
disheartened, and still had hopes of being able 
to escape, though he feared it would be more 
difficult than before, as his present captors 
seemed disposed to confine him more securely 


than the former had done. He therefore de- . 


termined to watch his opportunity, and if 
possible, outwit the Indians, and yet make 
good his escape; and, that he might be pre- 
pared for whatever might happen, he compos- 
ed himself to sleep, and, although in an unfa- 
vorable position, succeeded in obtaining a few 
hours’ sleep. - 
Early the next morning the Indians were 
awake, and after cooking their breakfast, a 
part of which they gave their prisoner, they 
unbound him from the tree, still leaving his 
arms bound as before, and started in the di- 
rection of the Ohio river, following the trail 
which McConnell had made the day before, 
and, travelling at a rapid rate, arrived just at 
night at the place where his former captors 
had encamped. Upon seeing his victims they 
set up a tremendous howling, at the same time 
dancing around the prisoner, and shaking 
their tomahawks at his head, until he began to 
fear they would despatch him at once. 
Whether they thought he had killed them 
alone he could not tell, but they evidently 
thought he knew something about it, as his 
trail had led directly to the place. They, how- 
ever, soon ceased their antics, and fightening 
the cords on his arms, they again bound him 


to a tree, and digging a large hole, collected 
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all the bodies and buried them in it, and, after 
tramping down the earth and removing all 
signs from the grave, they built a large fire 
over the place, scattering the ashes around so 
as to hide the spot as much as possible from 
their enemies. After they had finished their 
labors they again unbound their prisoner, and 
resumed their march, and, on reaching the 
river, a short distance above where they had 
buried the Indians, pulled out a canoe con- 
cealed under the bank, and embarking, crossed 
the river, and again secreting the canoe, en- 
camped for the night, feeding him scantily, as 
their provisions began to run rather low, they 
having killed nothing during the day. Inthe 
morning one of them went off alone, and, after 
having been gone a short time, returned with 
the hind quarter of a deer which he had shot, 
and, after cooking what they could eat, and 
giving their prisoner as much as he wished, 
they unbound him, and commenced their 
arch for an Indian town about thirty miles 
m the river, which they reached just before 
night, not having travelled as rapidly as the 
day before. 

Upon coming in sight of the village they eet 
up a dismal howling, and were soon surround- 
ed by the inhabitants, amounting in all to 
some four or five hundred. The two Indians 
then commenced talking and gesticulating 
very rapidly, and were evidently telling the 
story of finding the five dead Indians; and 
although McConnell did not understand their 
language, he suspected, from the angry looks 
directed towards him, that he formed a part 
ofthe subject of conversation. After the two 
Indians had concluded, they approached their 
captive and unbound him, compelling him to 
strip off all his clothing. He was now sati- 
fied he would have to run the gauntlet, accord- 
ing to their usual custom, and from the 
scowling looks directed towards him, was 
convinced it would be no child’s play, but 
that they would give him rather rough usage. 
As soon, therefore, as.they had formed thelr 
lines, and given the word to start, he found 
he was not mistaken, for the blows were laid 
on thick and hard; but he exerted himself t0 
the utmost, and succeeded in passing through 
the lines with no more serious injury than 4 
severe bruising from the clubs of the warriors. 

He was then alloyed to resume his clothing, 
and conducted to a hut standing in the cenwe 
of the village, where he was left in charge of 
one Indian and an old squaw, who gave 
some food, at the same time throwing down 
an old mat for him to.sleep.on, and then laid 
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THE CANADA OWL. 


down herself. The Indian wrapped himself 
in his blanket and laid down before the door 
of the hut, so that it would be impossible to 
open it without awakening him. 

McConnell now determined to make an 
effort to escape as soon as all should become 
quiet in the village; difficulty, instead of dis- 
couragement, only making him more resolute. 
Beside, he knew that if he remained in their 
hands he would, most likely, have to suffer the 
most horrid torture on the following day, and 
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then getting up to stir the fire, or throw on 
more fuel. At last, however, about one 
o’clock, she began to show signs of weariness, 
and soon fell into a deep sleep. The Indian 
had long been still, and gave every indication 
of being asleep. McConnell remained quiet 
a little while longer, until he felt sure they 
were really asleep, and then commenced op- 
erations. He had previously, in his keen 
glances around the room in search of some 
weapon, seen an old tomahawk in one corner 


THE CANADA OWL. 


he preferred a quick and sudden death, in the 
attempt to escape, which he was resolved 


of the hut. The hut being made of logs there 
was no hope of escape except through the 





door, and there was, consequently, no other 
way-than to despatch his guards as silently as 
possible. 

His plans were soon laid. Possessing him- 
self of the tomahawk, he crept cautiously 
towards the old woman, and, with sure and 
steady aim, buried it in her skull; and then, 
the old squaw manifested no dispositionto witha tremendous leap, reached the side of 
sleep, sometimes muttering to herself, and the Indian, who, however, had been awakened 


\ | 


upon, rather than be taken alive. 

BS He began to fear, however, that the Indians 
o would never become still, as they kept up a 
; horrid yelling and screeching until near mid- 
night. But finally they became quiet, and 
nothing could be heard outside the hut but 
the occasional screeching of an owl. But 
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by the blow, and had partially risen, but 
before he had time to make an dutcry, or free 
himself from his blanket, the tomahawk again 
descended, with all the force of McConnell’s 
powerful arm, and, striking him fair on the 
head, he sank down without a groan. 
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There was now nothing to prevent 
leaving the hut, and hastily arming himself 
with the gun and equipments of the dead 
Indian, and securing what food and ammuni- 
tion he could conveniently carry, he rolled 
the dead bady from before the door, and look- 
lug out, found everything still and quiet. 





Cautiously creeping-along in the shadow of 
the hut, he succeeded in getting out of the 
village without giving an alarm. 7 

Directing his course towards the river, and 
proceeding at a rapid pace, he reached the 
spot where the canoe had been concealed 
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soon after sunrise, and, crossing the river, 
stopped but a short time toeat, and then pur- 
sued his way, and on the third day reached 
Lexington. His story was not at first believ- 
ed, but subsequent events proved the trath of 
it, and he was afterwards held, in a sort of 
veneration by all the settlers. 
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| SPRINQ’S RETURN. 





‘BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 





Afar amid the forest-ecented hills, 
Where solitary grandeur dwells apart, 
A low, sweet music all the alcoves fills, 
And thrilling voices from each grotto start. 


They whisper seftly to the sluimbering flowers, 
Waking the atbutus from its leafy bed; 

The sweet anemone, in hidden bewers, 
Beguiled, lifts timidly her starry head. 


Then over stream, and plain, and meadow brown, 
The mysterious influence creeps along, 
And sudden verdure, nature's festal crown, 


Is wrought with perfume, love, and floating song. 


A trail of glory lies on southward slopes, 
. As burnished emerald in the sunrise clear, 
E’en as the shimmer of our dawning hopes 
Catches new vigor from the vernal year. 


Dear Father, God! this world-old gift of thine 
We take with joy from thy renewing hand! 
We cannot see thy face with sight divine, 
But thy sweet smile beams over all the land. 


' ‘We lay our hand in Nature's soothing clasp, 


And go where’er she leads with footsteps free ; 
Her gentlest and her purest lessons grasp, 
‘And so attane our inmost souls to thee. - 
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BY GEORGE L. AIKER. 


PPS 


CHAPTER L 

Ar the time of which we write, lawlessness 
had reached a high pitch ia the ancient city 
of Madrid. A band of young men, composed 
of members of the best families and headed 
by no less a personage, as was strongly sus- 
pected, than the heir-apparent to the throne, 
the Prince Don Pedro, had leagued them- 
selves together under the title of “‘ Minions of 
the Mooa,” for acts of violence and oppres- 
sion. 

The name was chosen from the fact that 
their lawless deeds were done in the still 
hours of the night. The worthy burghers 
had learned, from sad experience, to tremble 
at the name, and to the Jewish portion of the 
- community, they became a perfect scourge. 
Many a rich store was plundered, many a 
strong box rifled, and the daring porpetrators 
escaped undetected to squander their plunder 
at the gaming table, for though strongly sus- 
pected, yet from the fact of the dark visors 
and cloaks they wore, identification was al- 
most impossible. 

In various encounters with the watch, they 
had invariably proved victors, being always 
well armed and prepared for resistance. 


None of their number had been captured. - 


Though several had been severely wounded, 
they had been Invariably borne off by their 
22 





comrades. If a young noble was brought to 
his father’s house, as had often been the case, 
upon one of the nights when the “ Minions of 
the Moon” had encountered the city watch, 
bleeding from many wounds, a duel with a 
comrade was the excuse for his condition. 


The high station of these offenders was an- 
other cause for their immunity, the sufferers 
were afraid to take measures against them. 
Nor were strong boxes the only object of their 
depredations. Many a maiden’s chamber had 
been entered at midnight and her honor ruth- 
lessiy sacrificed. Woe to the fair wife or 
daughter of a citizen! her beauty made her 
soon a victim. Many bore the dishonor ia 
secret, hiding their shame from their neigh- 
bors, but others proclaimed the outrage and 
loudly called for redress. They were only 
laughed at for their pains. 

At last an outrage more daring and high- 
handed than any that had preceded it, brought 
matters toa climax. Don Velasco de Silva, 
a young and valiant captain in the Spanish 
army, being appointed to the office of com- 
mander of the king’s household guard, took 
up his residence in Madrid. Though of high 
and almost royal lineage, he possessed but 
little inheritance besides his sword. It may 
have been from this fact that he selected an 
old and somewhat dilapidated chateau in the 
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‘suburbs of the city he designed for his abode. 


He mixed little with the gay profligates,of. 


his own age who glittered about the court as 
- gaudy as butterflies. He was grave almost to 
eternness, quiet and reserved in his manners, 
forming no intimacies, seeking no friendships. 
It was soon noised about among the revellers 
of the court, that the old chateau which De 
Silva inhabited, contained a treasure which he 
was jealously guarding from all inquisitive 
eyes—hie sister, or a mistress (report was in 
doubt), a maiden of sweet seventeen, said to 
be of surpassing loveliness. 

The court gossips found this an inexhausti- 
ble topic. Many were the attempts made to 
extract some information from the young cap- 
tain upon the subject, but they al] proved 
futile. De Silva received these impertinent 
inquiries in no amiable mood, and the nervous 
manner in which he twirled his long musta- 
chios with one hand while he grasped his 
sword hilt with the other, foreboded a danger 
which the boldest had not the temerity to in- 
trude too far upon. But the subject was dis- 
cussed among themselves daily with increas- 
ing interest. 

“Is she really so beautiful?” questioned 
Manuel De Gama, of his friend and boon com- 
panion, Sylvie De Mosena. 

“Lovely as an angel—or what I have al- 
ways imagined an angel to be, judging from 
the painfings I have seen of them,” was the 
response. " . 

“ You have seen her then ?” 

“1 have.” | 

“ How—might I ask ?” 

“Attracted by the reports of the beauty of 
this girl whom De Silva keeps so jealously 
immured, for the past week, closely muffled in 
my cloak for fear I might be met and recog- 
nized by that haughty don who handles his 
sword-hilt so readily, I have loitered about 
the old chateau which he inhabits, and which 
he keeps as carefully barred and locked asa 
prison. The week was nearly expired and 
the only discovery that I had made was that 
the household of De Silva consists of an old 
couple, evidently man and wife—and a crab- 
bed couple I found them. I waylaid each in 
turn, as they came out to purchase necessaries, 
dazzled their eyes with some broad gold 
pieces in the hope to galn some information, 
but not a word could I get from either. I 
was almost in despair and about to give up 


the undertaking, when it suddenly occurred * 


to me that though doors and windows were 
barred in front, yet there must be some win- 
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dows in the rear of the house looking upon 
the garden. But how to gain access to that 
garden, which was protected by a high stone 
wall, was a question more easily asked than 
solved. It was of considerable extent, reaeh- 
ing to the river’s bank. I prowled along it, 
seeking for some accessible place. I was for- 
tunate enough to find one. A tree, growing 
within the garden, had thrust forth its branch- 
es in the course of time, displacing the crum- 
bling stones and making a breach which a 
nimble foot might climb, by grasping the 
overhanging branches. I determined to at- 
tempt it.” 

“It was a bold undertaking.” 

“It was that, for I knew if detected by De 
Silva, or his old servitor, my life would not 
have been worth the toss of a maravedi. But 
danger gives a spice to all adventures. In 
the gloom of the evening I returned te the 
broken wall, glanced around to see if I was 
noted, and finding all quiet, clambered over 
and gained the garden. Long neglect had 
made the ornamental trees and shrubbery like 
a forest. There was little likelihood of dis- 
covery in the dense gloom. I moved eau- 
tiously toward the chateau, guided on my 
way by a single light, which gleamed like a 
star. Suddenly the notes of a lute, skilfally 
touched, fell upon myear. I paused to listen. 
The prelude ended, a voice of exquisite melo- 
dy took up the refrain, and warbled a Moorish 
love ditty with a ravishing grace.” 

“It was the caged beauty ?” 

“It was. I had paused beneath an orange 
tree, and there she was, scarcely an arrow 
flight from me, sitting upon a little balcony, 
which jutted out from the window, the rays 
of the light within streaming full upon her 
face. I could distinguish every feature. The 
fair oval face, the long, straight nose, the 
raven tresses, and the dark, languishing eyes, 
the pointed chin, and white throat and neck 
descending to a bust that might have served 
a sculptor for a model. She sang several 
other simple ballads with exquisite skill and 
taste, and, when I had feasted my eyes and 
ears sufficiently, I withdrew as cautiously as 
I had come, and made my way out of the 
garden, undiscovered.” 

“It was a bold hazard. Have you related 
this adventure to the prince ?” 

“TJ have.” 

‘¢ What said he ?” 

“He laughingly exclaimed, that the ‘ Min- 
ions of the Moon’ might visit this fuir maiden 
some dark night.” 
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*Umph! De Silva is not the man to tamely 
submit—he is a noble, not a burgher.” 
“Pshaw! what could one man do against 
us.” 


CHAPTER IZ. 


DE SILV4 sat with his fair sister one sum- 
mer’s eve, upon the little balcony which over- 
looked the garden, as the sun sank slowly 
behind the western hills. 

“Do you tire of this life of loneliness and 
solitude, sister mine?” he asked. 

“It is wearisome,” answered Julina, plain- 
tively. “I long for the freedom of our old 
home. Why do you never suffer me to go 
abroad ?” 

“Simply because I dare not. You smile— 
you cannot comprehend either the danger or 
my fear. You have never breathed the at- 
moephere of courts, your innocence is uncon- 
scious of the foul pollution that taints the air. 
Your beauty would expose you to a peril 
which I but hint at,as I would not shock 
your purity with its utterance. Even here 
you are scarcely safe. Prying eyes have seen 
you, how I cannot imagine, for I know that 
Pablo and his wife are as true as the steel of 
my trusty sword. Some popinjay from the 
court has been buzzing around our secluded 
dwelling. Pabloand Theresa have both been 
met and questioned, offered gold—the old de- 
vice—to betray their master. Every night I 
fear a visit from those lawless wretches the 
‘Minions of the Moon.’ By all the saints! if 
I detect them in the act of invading the sanc- 
tity of my dwelling, were they the highest in 
the land they should not escape chastisement !” 

Julina’s curiosity was aroused, and De Silva 
was obliged to explain, which he did as deli- 
cately as possible, who these men were, and 
the danger he apprehended at their hands. 
- Julina’s cheek paled as she listened to the 
fearful deeds, done by these wretches, which 
her brother recounted. 

“Now, Julina,” he said, in conclusion, 
“you know the cause of your seclusion from 
the world, and why I so jealously watch over 
you. Weare two orphans left alone and al- 
most friendless in the world, possessing only 
our proud, unsullied name. You have your 
honor, and I my sword to guard it. I had 

rather see you a corpse at my feet, than know 
you had forfeited that brightest jewel in the 
crown of womanhood. Now I mustsay good- 
night and away to my duty at the palace. 
Remember my words and be on the alert for 
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danger. I havea strong suspicion that you 


~ will be visited ere long.” With these words 


De Silva took his departure. 

The shades of night drew slowly over sur- 
rounding objects. Julina lingered upon the 
balcony watching the stars peep forth one by 
one, and singing fragments of old forgotten 


“Moorish legends, which her nurse, Theresa, 


had taughther. And so the night wore slowly 
on. Theresa lighted the lamp in her cham- 
ber, and cautioned her against remaining too 
long exposed to the dews of night. The 
moon came forth resplendent {n beauty, and 
Julina saluted her with fresh minstrelsy. At 
length her eyelids drooped, and she felt the 
languor of sleep creeping slowly over her. 
She could maintain her vigil no longer. She 
arose, entered her chamber, and, in a few mo- 


- ments, the extinguishment of her light was a 


signal that she had retired to rest. 

As if in answer to that signal three dark 
figures, closely muffled in their cloaks, stole 
from the shadow of the trees, into the open 
space illuminated by the moonbeams, and cau- 
tiously approached the balcony. 

“She has sought her couch,” whispered 
one. “ Now is the time for action.” 

“But how to gain access to the balcony ?” 
questioned he, who appeared to be the leader 
in the affair. 

“I have provided for that,” returned he 
who had first spoken. “I have here a ladder 
of ropes. I can cast it upon the balcony, and 
the hooks will grapple in the railing.” 

“ Let us see you try it. Be careful, though, 
or the maiden may awake and alarm the 
hotsehold ere we can gain access to her 
chamber.” 

At the third trial the hooks grappled, and 
several strong pulls showed that the ladder 
‘was securely fastened. He who had cast it, 
mounted lightly to the balcony aad arranged 
the ladder for his companions, who quickly 
followed. One by one they entered the cham- 
ber, a dark lantern was unclosed and its fiery 
eye falling full upon the face of Julina, aroused 
her from her first slumber. 

She started up in affright to behold three 
muffied figures in her chamber. 

“The ‘ Minions of the Moon!” she shriek- 
ed, in terror, recalling her brother's words. 

“Faith! sweet one, thou hast guessed it,” 
cried the leader of the three, and clasping her 
in his arms he imprinted hot kisses upon her 
lips, thereby stifling her efforts to call for 
assistance. 

With frantic struggles she sought to free 
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herself from his embrace. Her white night- 
garment was rent by her efforts, and the 
purity of her virgin bosom exposed to the 
gaze of these lawless intruders. Her feeble 
strength availed her little against her assail- 
ants, and soon, exhausted by her own efforts, 
she lay panting, helpless, in his arms. No 
ery of alarm had been suffered to escape her 
lips, and now a.handkerchief was bound over 
her mouth. 

“Pity to cover such sweet lips,” laughed 
he, who held her; “but we must have no 
Screaming: Nay, struggle nut—you cannot 
escape me.” 

“Nor you me, miscreants r thundered De 

Silva, as he burst suddenly through the wip- 
. dow into the chamber, his drawn sword in his 
hand. 
. A wild scene instantly ensued in the cham- 
ber. One of the Minions was struck down at 
the first onslaught by De Silva, but the oth- 
ers, though taken by surprise, threw away 
their cloaks, and drawing their swords, furi- 
ously encountered him. The lantern was ex- 
tinguished and darkness reigned in the cham- 
ber. Julina’s screams mingled with the 
clashing of sword-blades—a fearful discord. 

The Minions encouraged each other with 
their voices, and to prevent mistakes in the 


dark. De Silva had the advantage being ° 


alone, and he prudently held his peace, an- 
swering each call of his antagonists with a 
sword thrust. He soon discovered by their 
voices, that the ope he had stricken down 
upon bis first entrance was on his feet ayain. 
He was contending against three men, but 
not a sword-blade had touched him as yet. 

“Is it you, Sylvio?” he heard one say, and 
as the answer was promptly given, he con- 
tinued, “ make your way out of this, Sir Moon; 
we are enough for our friend, the captain.” 

At that moment there was a heavy fall in 
the chamber, simultaneously a voice cried 
from the balcony. 

“ The ladder is gone!” 

“Leap then, in heaven’s name!’ was the 
answer, “Manuel is down—and I am bleed- 
ing from a dozen wounds?” 

There was another fall in the chamber, and 
the sound of a heavy body falling upon the 
ground beneath the window, mingled with a 


cry of pain. Julina remained silent—she had- 


fallen into a swoon at the commencement of 
this fearful struggle. At this moment old 
Pablo opened the chamber door, bearing a 
light in his hand, whilst old Theresa peeped 
tremblingly over his shoulder. Pablo beheld 
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De Silva leaning upon his sword. Two bodies 
lay upon the floor. 

“Are you hurt, master?” asked Pablo, 
anxiously. 

“A scratch or so,” answered De Silva, “but 
nothing serious. Hold the light, that I may 
see who these gallants are. Ah! I thought 
so—Manuel De Gama and Sylvio De Moreno. 
They killed each other In the dark—TI scarcely 
struck a blow. But there is another beneath 
the balcony too badly hurt to get away. See 
to your young mistress, Theresa—she is only 
frightened—for I was just in time. Bring the 
light into the garden, Pablo.” 

They descended to the garden, and found 
the third Minion there. He had broken his 
leg in leaping from the balcony. De Silva 
started back in surprise, as he beheld the pale 
visage of this man. 

“Do you know me?” groaned the sufferer. 

“TI do,” answered De Silva, with conflict- 
ing emotions. “ Don Pedro, Prince of Spain, 
you have entered my dwelling this night, for 
as vile a purpose as ever filled the brain of 
man, and were I to mete out to you your just 
deserts I should, as I feel strongly tempted, 
kill you like a wounded wolf caught in the 
sheep-fold, but you are my prince, and the 
reverence of loyalty restrains my hand. You 
shall be kindly cared for here, until you can 
be removed to the palace, and I trust the les- 
son of to-night’s adventure will make an im- 
press on your mind.” 

Lessons are thrown away upon the ratu- 
rally vicious. Had De Silva ended the career 
of “ Pedro, the Cruel,” then and there, history 
would have been spared many a dark page. 

De Silva’s timely arrival is easily explained. 
Suspecting danger, he had kept one of his 
soldiers on the watch over his premises, with 
orders to notify him of any suspicious circum- 
stance. The bodies of the young noblemen 
were sent to their respective homes. It was 
given out that they had fallen in a duel, and 
no stir was made over their deaths. Don 
Pedro never recovered entirely from the effects 
of his fall, having a limping step, for which he 
is distinguished in history ever after. The 
‘Minions of the Moon’ never troubled any- 
body after that night. | 

De Silva resigned his commission and took 
service in France (where Julina was mar- 
ried), and only returned to Spain, to help 
Henry of Franstamara pull the crown from 
Don Pedro’s head and place it on his own. 
An undertaking which proved highly suc- 
cessful. 
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THE HEART WHERE KINDNESS DWELLS. 


BY JOHN 8. LYLES. 





There’s beauty in the glorious sky, 
When morn her rosy haes displays, 
And when at eve the western clouds 
Reflect in gold the sun’s last rays. 
The star-bespangled heaven is fair; 
But there's a beauty far excels 
Night's brilliant gems, or gorgeous cloudse— 
’Tis in the heart where kindness dwells. 


A cummer roee is fair to me, 
With pearly dewdrops glittering bright, 
And beantiful the sweet spring flowers, 
Blae violets and lilies white; 


They lend rich fragrance to the morn, 
Of innocence and joy it tella; 

I love them well, but dearer far 
I love the heart where kindness dwells. 


I love the sohgs of summer birds, 
And murmurs iow of rippling streams, 
And fairy music, which so oft 
Comes softly stealing through my dreams; 
But something hath a magic power 
Surpassing music's sweetest spellse— 
*Tis (he low voice, whose gentle tones 


- Gush from the heart where kindness dwells. 
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BY THE BARD OF THE EIGHTH. 


WHILE our army lay near Falmouth, Va., 
receiving supplies by way of the Potomac 
River, at Belle Plain, and Acquia Creek 
landings, the cavalry were obliged to do 
picket duty in the vicinity of Dumfries, which 
made a march, for the relief, of nearly twenty 
miles from the mainarmy. A regiment com- 
posed a relief, and one cold January morning, 
just before daybreak, the regiment of which 
the writer of this article is a member, started 
to relieve a regiment which was then picket- 
ing at Dumfries, and patrolling between that 
place and Ocoquan, which latter named place 
ls situated about fourteen miles distant on 
Ocoquan Creek. Owing to the miserable 
condition of thé roads, it was nearly dark 
when we arrived at the picket reserve; and 
then the time occupied in relieving small 
detached reserves took us until midnight. 
Everything was quiet that night, but the one 
following was disturbed about eleven o'clock 
by several shots proceeding from different 
posts around our reserve, Officers would 
hasten out to ascertain the cause of this firing, 
and upon questioning the pickets, would 
receive the reply that they had been fired 
upon from the dense pine thicket which every- 
where lined the roads. At last, after a single 
thot had been heard, in the rear of our reserve, 
I was called upon to go and ascertain the 


Cause or result. As I approached the spot 


where the picket had been posted, I reined in 
my horse to a slow walk and forced a cough 


that might reach the ears of the picket, and 
give him time to challenge me, before I had 


approached him too closely: but all wassilent, 


and I rode along a little further, each moment 
expecting to hear the picket challenge. 

As it was quite dark I could not see very 
far ahead; but hearing the tramp of a horse 
approaching, I reined mine into the thicket, 
to await unseen the approach of the other: I 
took this precaution because [ was uncertain 
in regard to the friendly intentions of whoever 
was approaching; for aught I knew {it might 
be an enemy. Soon the tramp of the horse 
grew nearer and plainer; and I knew by the 
sound, that it was coming at a slow trot. As 
it came close by me, I recognized the animal 
to be the one ridden by George L——, who 
had been placed upon that post; but the saddle 
was empty, and the horse was making his way 
back to the reserve. When I emerged from 
my hiding place, hoping to catch the horse, 
it sprang away like a startled deer, and I knew 
it would be useless to attempt its capture; 
then I resolved to find George, and if possible, 
ascertain his fate. 

The road which I was on, hardly deserved 
the appelfation of road, for it was nothing 
more than a bridle path, very winding, and so 
narrow that the pine bush on either side 
might have been touched with each out- 
stretched hand. I had proceeded along this 
road about forty rods farther, when my horse 
shied at something ahead of him and seemed 
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unwilling to proceed. Just then, as fortune 
would have it, the moon shone through a. 
break jn the clouds, and its light falling upon 
the object ahead, revealed the figure of a man 
lying prostrate on his face. 

Dismounting, and approaching the body, I 
turned the face upwards, and just before the 
moon disappeared, was enabled to recognize 
the features of my ill-fated comrade. Further 
examination showed me that he had been 
struck in three places, by what I supposed to 
be buckshot; one of which had entered his 
heart. 

I at once decided to place the corpse on 
my horse and take it to the reserve. By dint 
of great exertion I had managed to get the 
body nearly slung across the saddle, when I 
was conscious of hearing a loud report, seeing 
a flash of light, and at the same instant every- 
thing became a blank to me. Hew long I 
remained in an unconscious state, 1 know not; 
but I think not long. With the first return 
of consciousness, I felt a hand at my throat, 
and upon opening my eyes, beheld the form of 
aman standing over me. My first impulse 
was tocry out; then reason returning more 
clearly, induced me to remain quiet, and in 
place of a show of life, pretend helpless uncon- 
sciousness, and at the same time prepare to act. 
The ruffian relaxed his hand from my throat, 
and grasping my beard, pulled my head back; 
then I saw him deliberately open a small 
pocket knife and try its edge with his thumb. 
A sense of horror filled my heart! He knelt 
very close to me—now was my time to act. 
As quick as thought my hand clutched his 
throat, and with such strength, aided by the 
sense of peril on my part, and sudden and 
unlooked-for surprise on his, that he could 
not make a sound; and the knife dropped 
from his nerveless hand. Following up the 
advantage gained, with desperate might my 
other hand was brought to clinch the death 
grip in concert with the other, and the wretch 
rolled, suffocating as he was, over on his side, 
and I, regaining my feet, was master and 
winner of the field. He lay powerless before 
me, but yet Ilved; and now,a new thought 
striking me, I resolved to let him live, although 
by tightening my grip about his throat, I 
eould have ended his existence in a very short 
time. Worse than brute which he was, I had 
a feeling of repugnance against ending his 
' moiserable existence; and yet I know not as 
I should have sooner spared him than I would 
a beast, similarly situated. No noise of purl- 
ing waters ever fell with a sweeter cadence 
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upon the ears of a desert worn pilgrim, than 
did the sound of approaching horsemen, 
among the voices of whom, I recognized those 
of my comrades. They had waited some time 
for my return, and hearing another shot in 
the direction I had taken, had come torender 
assistance ifneeded. Before they got in sight, 
I called out for help, and they were soon 
around me. The wretch whose throat I had 
not entirely released, lay nearly insensible 
from the choking he had received; and after 
tying his hands and feet securely, we placed 
him upon one of the horses, and along with 
the corpse of our comrade, proceeded to the 
reserve. 

As an order had been issued to shoot or 
hang all bushwhackers, without trial, this 
one was dangling from a tree, even before he 
had wholly regained the power of speech. 
Before the tree where he hung, blazed a huge 
fire, lighting up with its bright glare the 
corpse of our poor comrade, and scarcely ten 
feet from him hung the form of the murderer. 

We moved our reserve the next morning 
about forty rods, and the body of the villain 
was left to hang as food for vultures, and an 
example to all bushwhackers. 

—— <3 oe 
WHAT CHARLEY DID. 

Turning into a certain street, I saw a com- 
pauy of boys playing very earnestly, and evi- 
dently enjoying themselves finely. One I no- 
ticed in particular, who seemed to be the 


leader of their sports, and just as I came up. 


with them, he was proposing a new game, and 
giving instructions in regard to it. His whole 
heart seemed to be in the thing. 

At this moment a window was thrown open 
in the house I was passing, and a sweet, gen- 
tle voice called: . 

“ Charley, your father wants you.” 

The window at once closed, and that moth- 
er, as I took her to be, immediately withdrew, 
without even stopping to see whether Charley 
heard. / 

The boy was so busy that I doubted if that 
quiet voice would reach his ear. But it 
seemed she knew better than I. The words 
hardly escaped her lips, when everything was 
dropped, the boys left at play, and Charley 
within the doors, where, of course, I could 
not follow him. op... hy a 

“A fine fellow that,” thought I; “he will 
make his mark in the world; I should not 
wonder if he was the president some day. If 
a man would govern others, he must learn to 
obey, and surely Charley has learnt to obey.” 
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THROUGH THE DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 





BY EMILY RB. PUTNAM. 





When the moon was filling nightly, 
In the silent sky of May, 
Angels came in starry garments, 

And they bore my child away— 
Through the deeps ef death’s dark river, . 
Where their shining feet weat down; 

Where the moaning waters shiver 
‘Mong the shadows that they drown. 


But the feet of morniag met him 
Jast upon the other side, 

And the darkness of the valley 
Deifted downward on the tide. 


Fer the angels crowned his forehead 
With the glory up above, 

And the Father took him gently 
To the bosom of his love. 


Even so shall all be gathered 
Safely to the Father's fold, 
When the circling ages falter, 
And the sands of time are told. © 
Worlds on worlds, like sea ward waters, 
Then shall mingle into one, 
Burdened with an endless blessing, 
To the Father and the Soa. 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


THERE was a great excitement in the vil- 
lage of Doncaster. The Hathaway cottage 
was taken at last. Not that there was any- 
thing strange in that. The only wonder was 
that it had remained empty so long, such a 
cosy little place as it was. I don’t know to 
what order of architecture it belonged, but it 
had a dozen little angles and sundry windows 
where you would never think of looking for 
them, and delightful miniature verandahs, and 
the front door was away round to the rear, 
which was a moet convenient arrangement, 
since it left the whole front free for roses and 
honeysuckles to climb over; an opportunity 
they had improved till the cottage was well 
nigh smothered in verdure and sweetness. 
Then there was a tiny plot of grass in front, 
brightened by little circles and squares of 
verbenas and petunias, a bit of drive where 
you could go with a carriage, if you were 
very careful not to crush the lilac bushes on 
one side—which peril you avoided by running 
down the syringas on the other—a queer look- 
{ng little barn peeked up in a corner, and a 
bird-house twice as queer perched on the top 
‘ofthat. Then there was the garden with its 
dwarf pears of all sorts of unpronounceable 
names——a nice thing to have, although I 
never learned that they ever produced any 
fruit— and cherries, and peaches, to say noth- 
ing of currants and strawberries ad infinitum. 

Indeed, the place had been so thickly col- 


onized with trees and plants, that there was 
scarce room to set the sole of your foot. Be- 
sides all this, there was a little paddock in 
the rear, full three-quarters of an acre in ex- 
tent, luscious with white clover and June 
grass, just the paradise for a cunning little 
Alderney cow, such as the late Mr. Hathaway 
used to have. And so it was that as the vil- 
lage people counted up all these admirable 
advantages, they deemed the new tenart a 
very fortunate man. 

All that was known of him was that he was 
a Mr. Richard Sidney. Nobody knew where 
he came from. Nobody knew his mother or 
had ever heard of his father, which was con- 
sidered a singular and somewhat suspicious © 
circumstance. It was quite time the gentle- 
man appeared and cleared up the mystery. 

One day a whole car-load of furniture was 
unloaded at the depot. Another day passed, 
and Mr. Sidney did not appear. People began 
to be indignant. It was even hinted that hea 
was no better than he should be. But the 
next day it was rumored that he had arrived 
in town. Public opinion changed in his fa- 
vor. In the course of that day the furniture 
was all brought up from the station. There 
were seven loads. I have it from Mrs. Jen- 
kins, who lives opposite, and kept an accurate 
reckoning. Her daughter Sophronia added 
that Mr. Sidney himself carried two large 
baskets and a huge bag; as also a bandbox. 
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The bandbox was regarded with great in- 
terest. It was circumstantial evidence of 4 
very convincing kind. A bandbox is an arti- 
cle for which gentlemen have, ordinarily, no 
occasion. It is suggestive of loves of bonnets, 
vanity and extravagance; all of which implies 
the existence of a woman. In this instance 
the bandbox was the lawful property of Miss 
Kate Regan, a young lady of the Hibernian 
persuasion, who was expected to preside over 
the kitchen mysteries. . 

Mrs. Jenkins, after assiduous observation 
of the premises, came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Richard Sidney was only an old bachelor. 
I grieve to state, for the credit of my hero, 
that this was the lamentable fact. Mr. Sidney 
had no wife; but he had his mother. Mrs. 
Sidney mater was possessed of some unfortu- 
nate peculiarities. In the first place, she was 
as deaf as the renowned heroine of Hood’s 
poem. She was also paralytic, so that her 
peregrinations were restricted to the garden 
limits, whither she was daily taken in a 
wheeled chair. It may also be further re- 
marked that she had always shown a decided 
repugnance to the creation of a junior Mrs. 
Sidney; probably because she had herself 
seen the folly of marrying. She however fur- 


nished an excuse for calling, and was, so far, - 


an acquisition to the village. 

And now for a few words in regard to my 
hero. Sophronia Jenkins declared, with en- 
thusiasm, that he was a splendid looking man, 
just like the picture of the Corsair in the il- 
lustrated edition of Byron; but 1 had seen a 
Kossuth hat before, and I believe he wore it 
drawn down over his eyes, not so much be- 
cause he was moody and fierce, as that he was 
intolerably shy. 

There are many kinds and degrees of courage. 
Of that which bears a man unsbrinkingly up 
to the cannon’s mouth, or impels him to vol- 
unteer in the ranks of a forlorn hope, Mr. 
Sidney had plenty. He had seen service 
upon many a ghastly field in his day, had 
been the last man to retire from the unsuc- 
cessful charge, and had won laurels that many 
a hero would be proud, to wear. But of all 
this Doncaster knew nothing, and since it 
was all past, he had no mind that it should 
ever be known. He had suffered too much 
from the terrible artillery of eyes, when, by 
some unlucky chance, he had found himself 
the cynosure of an eager crowd, to be willing 
to renew those sensations. He had doffed his 
military title with his uniform, and pending 
his complete recovery from the exhausting 


strain bis system had undergone, he sought a 
quiet retreat in the country. 

The Hathaway cottage exactly suited him. 
Doncaster itself lay in a green hollow among 
the hills, where were plenty of picturesque 
drives, and brawling brooks, and broad, sun- 
ny sheets of blue water, while not too far 
away the mountains lifted their stately heads, 
looking down from afar at our small ways 
and petty interests with royal composure. 

And what could be lovelier than this gem 
of a cottage, embosomed in verdure and blos- 
soms? The weary, war-worn man felt as if 
he had found an elysium. Heset up his books, 
unpacked hie picteures—for he was an eager 
connoisseur in art—as gaily as if he had not, 
nor ever expected to have, an annoyance in 
the world. But on the second day he was 
aware of two faces scanning his movements 


' from an opposite window. He drew down 


the curtains somewhat hastily. If now he 
was to be beset with intrusive neighbors, all 
dreams of peace were at anend. But nothing 


‘was easier than to keep the curtains drawn 


on that side of the house; and, indeed, now 
that he thought of it, the view from the other 
window was far more lovely. A reach of 
green sward, with here and there an apple 
tree, and just across it the white walls of a 
quaint, gamble-roofed farmhouse, with great 
elms oversweeping it, massive trees that cast 
a long shadow on the summer days before 
Richard Sidney’s life began. 

He had been in Doncaster a week, and was 
sitting in his easy-chair one drowsy afternoon 
fancying himself reading; but he was in re- 
ality looking idly out over the green, clovery 
field, and half longing to roll in the deep, 
cool, fragrant grass as he had done when a 
boy. The house was very still; his mother 
was taking her siesta, and Katy Regan had 
ceased banging about the kitchen utensils, 
and was seated under the pear tree by the 
well-curb hemming a towel. Mr. Sidney 
could just see her by lazily tilting back in his 
chair. The same movement that revealed 
Miss Katy’s position showed him some great, 
silvery thunder-heads hanging in the West, 
that by-and-by swept up the sky, put out the 
sun, and brooded in dense, purple gloom over 
the warm earth. Far away he could see some 
men making hay, and could hear their loud 
shouts as they urged each other on. He was 
just thinking how pleasant it was to sit idle 
and see other people work, when there came 
a little ring at the door bell. 

Mr. Sidney gave just a breath of dissatis- 
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faction, and then opened the door. He drew 
back the next moment in dismay, for it was a 
woman ; no other, in fact, than Miss Sophronia 
Jenkins; a comely lass enough, and not by 
any means calculated to frighten a man of 
ordinary courage. But Mr. Sidney’s courage 
was not of that quality that stands a man in 
good stead when girlish smiles and bright 
eyes are brought to bear upon him. Sophro- 
nia’s face could scarcely have been matched 
in bloom by one of her father’s ‘choicest rare- 
ripes; her hair was brown and soft, her eyes 
were blue, and her teeth were white as lilies. 
Enough to terrify a bachelor, was it not? 
particularly when she opened her pretty lips 
and a loud, cheery, ringing voice burst upon 
him with, “It is Mr. Sidney, I suppose. Could 
you let father have an extra rake, if you’ve 
got one handy? The shower is coming up 
very fast, and they’re hurrying to get the hay 
in, but they haven’t got rakes enough.” 

Mr. Sidney stammered something about 
being very glad to‘ oblige, and hastened at 
once to the barn, whither that dreadful girl 
followed him, evidently under the impression 
that he would abscond if once she suffered 
him out of her sight. And here, while he 
was turning over a host of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles in search of the one required, she kept 
up an animated conversation—if that can be 
called so which is all on one side—enlighten- 
ing him as to the number and extent of her 
father’s mowing fields, the help he kept, the 
wages he paid, and various other items of pe- 
Cculiar interest. Was it in a desperate attempt 
to stem this wordy current, or was it the 
chivalrous instinct which prompts a loyal 
knight to succor a damsel in distress, that in- 
duced him to offer his services in securing the 
hay? Sophronia bestowed a smile upon him 
—it was quite dazzling—and he could not 
help thinking what a pity it was that women 
in general, and this one in particular, were 
endowed with the faculty of speech, for when 
she spoke he was tempted to wish himself 
deaf, 

“They'll be glad to have you,I know. I 
don’t suppose you know anything about hay- 
ing, but then you can rake after’”—in a tone 
that implied, “ Any goose could do that.” 
“Wl wait for you,” she added, “ and show you 
the way.” 

“O,I thank you,” protested the unfortunate 
mar, “I think I can find it.” 


“'d just as lief wait as not,” averred So- | 


phronia, and she followed him into the house, 
whither he went to exchange his cap fora 
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broadbrim, giving Katie a passing nod, aud 


_ penetrating to the sitting-room. And here 


was Mrs. Sidney, fearfully wide awake, sitting 
bolt upright in her chair, and looking stern 
disapprobation upon the tntruder. 

““My mother is quite deaf,” began Mr. Sid- 
ney, in apology. | 

“ Richard, who is that young lady ?” inter- 
rupted the subject of the remark, peering at 
Sophronia over per spectacles, and looking 
very much as if she would like to order the 
offending damsel out of the room. 

“It is Miss Jenkins,” replied her son, ap- 
proaching his lips to her ear. 

‘The young lady alluded to accepted this as - 
an introduction, and coming near put out a 
shapely hand and beamed down good natur- 
edly upon the invalid. 

“ How do you do, Mrs, Sidney ?” in a voice 
that reverberated through the room. The 
old lady shrunk away. 

“I am pretty well, thank you, but you 
needn’t speak quite so loud, Miss Jenkins, if 
you please.” : 

“ Why, I thought you were deaf,” returned 
that damsel, ig naive surprise. 

“A little hard of hearing, my dear, but 
there’s no need of shouting at me. People 
are blessed with remarkable lungs now-a- 
days.” 

“Tt’s a great affliction to be deaf,” said Miss 
Sophronia, still in a stentorian voice. 7 

“ Well, I don’t know, it has its allevia- 
tions,” said the old lady, drily. “Richard, 
my son, where are you going ?” 

“I’m going to help Mr. Jenkins about his 
hay,” said Mr. Sidney, raising his.voice. “He 
is a neighbor, you know.” _ 

“ Humph! and Miss Jenkins—she’s a neigh- 
bor, too, aren’t you, my dear?” said the old 
lady, significantly. 

Mr. Sidney colored and stammered con- 
fusedly; but Sophronia was equal to the ex- 
igency. 

“Mr. Jenkins is my father,” she shouted. 
““Mother’s coming over to see you. She 
hopes we shall be neighborly. Mr. Hatha- 


‘way’s folks and we used to be running out 


and in all-the time.” 

“Indeed! That was very neighborly of 
you, I am sure. So you're going, Richard. 
Well, take care of yourself; take care of 
yourself,” said his mother, satirically. 

“Aint she rather peculiar?” demanded So- 
phronia, the moment they were out in the 
street. 

“JI don’t know. Being deaf, you see—” 
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“QO, yes, we must make allowances,” inter- 
rupted Sophronia. “She must grow queer, 
not hearing much of anything. But I guess 
I shall be able to make her hear a good deal. 
I'll come over pretty often and cheer her up.” 

* You are very kind,” said her embarrassed 
victim, meditating a midnight flight to the 
North Pole or Central America—anywhere 
to escape from this. 

And now as they met people in the street 
who smiled at Sophronia and stared at him, 
Mr. Sidney became painfully conscious that 
he was walking in the public street by the 
side of a young lady, with arake upon his 
shoulder. But this misery was nothing to 
what he endured when they turned into the 
field, and he had to help her across brooks 
and over stone walls. And then to be marched 
up to her father and be shaken hands with, 
and set to work like a subaltern—this ex- 
colonel—and to see the help smiling at the 
young lady, and to hear their whispered jest- 
ing about “ Sophronia’s new beau.” 

And then when the hay was in, and his 
linen coat was soaked in the rain, that came 
in torrents just as the last load was upon the 
wagon, and his collar was all limp with per- 
spiration, and his hair matted with wet, and 
his face aglow, and his nerves in a quiver— 
then to be forced into the house and compelled 
to eat, though he wasn’t hungry, and invited 
to wash his face at the kitchen sink in the 
presence of Sophronia and her mother, and 
finally to be sent home with a great pail of 
milk in one hand and two cabbages and a 
bunch of beets in the other—wasn’t this a 
“situation” for a dainty, fastidious, bashful 
bachelor? Who can wonder that he presented 
himself in his mother’s sitting-room complete- 
ly unstarched, and ready to submit to any 
farther humiliation? And this his ingenious 
mother had in store for him. 

“So you helped Mr. Jenkins get his hay 
- In,” she said. 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“And you saw a good deal of Miss Sophro- 
nia, I dare say.” 

“ ‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Quite a pretty face the girl has ?” 

“ ‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“And a pair of powerful lungs—don’t you 
think so, Richard ?” | 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, yes, ma’am,” mimicked the 
old lady. “ He has lost his tongue, and talks 


by rote like a parrot, and all because of Miss 
Jenkins.” 
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“Don’t be absurd, mother,” sald Mr. Sid- 
ney, coloring. 

“Absurd! It isn’t I who am absurd ;” leav- 
ing him to infer that he was. “It’s no matter, 
though. Miss Jenkins is well enough if she 
isn’t too neighborly, and you don’t go to 
falling in love with her.” 

“ Mother!” in great astonishment and in- 
dignation. 

“ Now don’t go to protesting; I know— 
men are nen and women are women;” and 
by virtne of this incontrovertible assertion, 
the old lady considered herself mistress of the 
situation, and abandoned the question. 

“What I wanted to tell you was that we 
needed some chickens.” 

“ Chickens ?” 

“Why, yes. We want eggs and meat, 
don’t we ?” 

“OQ, yes, of course.” 

“Then you had better see if you can’t buy 
some chickens.” . 

“Very well; but how?” 

“Katy says Mr. Holden has some to sell, 
in the house across the orchard there; but if 
you'd rather go to Miss Jenkins’s father—” 

Mr. Richard got up, his face very red. , 

“I'll go and see Mr. Holden.” 

When the shower was quite over, he start- 
ed with considerable confidence; for when 
he was in the army they were accustomed to 
levy upon the surrounding farmers for poul- 
try, and his mission was a good deal more 
familiar and congenial than the occupation of 
raking hay under Miss Sophronia Jenkins’s 
supervision. 

The birds were swooping around the eaves 
of the farmhouse, and the great elms let fall 
some drops upon him as he walked up to the 
door under their long boughs. He knocked, 
but there was no answer. Somewhere in the 
remote distance he could hear a voice singing 
—a very sweet voice, too, and a woman’s— 
which led him to fear that another trial was 
before him. : 

After repeating his knock half a dozen 
times, and going over a similar process at 
another door, he deemed it best to enter the 
long entry and make his way in the direction 
of the singer. All the doors were wide open, 
and Mr. Siduey was sure that such a proceed- 
ing would not be deemed improper. The long 
entry led him into a great, square room, quite 
empty as to any person, but full of sunshine, 
aod rich in pleasant suggestions of a happy 
home. Its walls were low, the windows nar- 
row, and covered upon the outside by a net- 
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work of scarlet bean vines In full blossom; 
‘everything was deiiclously clean and fresh. 
While he stood’ in pleased surprise, the song 
stopped, and somebody began to talk. 

“ Now, you saucy fellow, just go away, will 
you; you are not going to eat up all my cakes, 
Somebody else likes cakes as well as you, 
Master Greedy;” and then there was a little 
laugh, and a few tender words to make up for 
the scolding ones; and so Mr. Sidney knocked 
again unheard. Then, with some misgivings, 
he crossed the floor and looked in at an open 
door. There, before a table, stood a girl, fair 
and young, brown hair tucked away under a 
net, her sleeves pushed up over her white, 
shapely arms, just piling some golden, odorous 
cakes on a plate. Near her, in a chair, sat a 
large gray and white cat, a beauty of a fellow, 
with scintillating yellow eyes,and the pinkest 
nose in the world. 

“Now, Alcibiades,” began his mistress, but 
the creature jumped down from the chair, 
and his mistress looked around, the prettiest 
picture of surprise you can imagine, rosy 
blushes creeping up to her temples, and her 
wondering blue eyes wide open. 

“I beg your pardon; I knocked several 
times, and you didn’t hear.” 

She smiled, blushing rosier. “I was mak- 
ing so much noise—Alcibiades and I. It is 
Mr. Sidney, is it not? Will you sit down?” 
and she came out into the kitchen. 

“Thank you. I was wanting to see your— 
Mr. Holden.” 

“My father. He is gone over to the Vale, 
and wont be back till evening.” Then, as 
Mr. Sidney hesitated, “Is it anything I can 
do? Father trusts me witt his business 
sometimes ”"—with a bright smile. 

“It was about some chickens,” said Mr. 
Sidney, feeling that this apparition was not 
near so alarming as Miss Sophronia. “I 
would like to buy some, and I was told he 
had them to sell.” 

“He has a great many. I can show them 
to you if you'd like ;” and she perched a little 
hat on her head, found a basin of corn, and 
led the way to the poultry yard. Then she 
called, and they came, obedient to the sweet 
voice they knew s0 well, handsome foreign- 
ers, with plumage of green and gold, scarlet- 
throated turkeys, oppressed with gloomy fore- 
bodings of Christmas, and small yellow, downy 
chicks, all forlorn and draggled in the wet 
grass; down from the barn the doves came 
flying with soft cooing, and a flutter and rus- 
tle of wings. She stood there with the rest- 
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less things around her, the san glinting the 
little shreds of brown hair escaped from under 
the net, her sweet, smiling face bright with 
interest, and the yellow corn grains dropping 
from her fingers, and Mr. Sidney thought he 
had never seen so pretty a picture. 

“They are fond of you,” he said. 

“O, yes,” as if it were a matter of course, 
as indeed it was. 

He tarried much longer than was absolutely 
necessary to complete his purchase, making 
himself very agreeable, I dare say. 

“And how can I get them ?” he said at lust. 

“You must come to-night and you'll catch 
them easily. You know they’re silly crea- 
tures, and can’t see in the dark. And father 
will ‘be at home, then,” she replied, in her 
sunny way. 

He came in the twilight, and passing the 
window saw them at the tea-table, and heard 
his own name mentioned. Then there was 
some merry laughter, and then a voice said 
in deprecation, “ Why, father, he’s only an 
old bachelor.” 

For the first time in his life Mr. Sidney felt 
ashamed of it. You must know that he had 
never deliberately forsworn matrimony. In 
the first place he was poor, and when he had 
got on in the world he was at a frontier sta- 
tion, and the ladies in that vicinity were not 
to his taste. And then when he found himself 
again in society, he was awkward—so he 
imagined—and shy. And so he was almost 
forty without realizing what an old old bach- 
elor he was getting. Those words revealed 
it to him. There was that pleasant young 
girl, Jenny, her father called her, not in the 
least afraid of him, nor abashed in his pres- 
ence, because he was “ only an old bachelor.” 

“Well, well, the position has its advan- 
tages,” he said to himself on his way home. 
But I fear he did not appreciate them. 

“Whom did you see at Mr. Holden’s ?” de- 
manded his exacting mother the next day. 

“Only Mr. Holden and—” 

“Whom, did you say? You forget I'm 
growing more deaf every day; have been ever 
since that Jenkins girl was here and shouted 
at me,” sald Mrs. Sidney, mater, maliciously. 

“ His daughter.” : 

“O, he has a daughter, too, eh ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Young ?” 

“ IT should think so.” 

“ Pretty ?” 

“ I—] believe she js.” 

“ Well b well! It seems)you have got into a 
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pretty place,” said the old lady, testily. “One 
girl opposite setting her cap for you, and 
another next door.” 

“Mother,” interrupted Mr. Richard, “I 
don’t think there is any danger of Miss Jen- 
ny’s setting her cap for me. I think I am 
quite safe ;” and he walked out of the room, 
nor ever from that day mentioned Jenny 
Holden’s name to his mother; not though he 
spent the long autumn evenings in her parlor, 
and lent her books, and read German with 
her, and brought her letters from the post- 
office, and by-and-by, when he had grown very 
bold, drove her over to the Vale on a winter 
afternoon. And all thig without allowing 
himself to dream any rose-colored dreams, 
because he knew that if Jenny was familiar 
and friendly, and gave him sunny smiles and 
gentle words without timidity or affectation, 
it was because he was “ only an old bachelor.” 

Yet this companionship was doing a great 
deal for him; slowly wearing away his diffi- 
dence, stimulating his intellect, filling his 
heart, and throwing such a halo over the 
common-place persons around him, that he 
even listened patiently to Sophronia Jenkins’s 
brilliant and impressive conversation, sub- 
mitted to be catechised by her mother, and 
smoked his pipe with her father. 

And so in these ways the time passed until 
the winter was almost gone. March came in 
with a great tumult of wind and driving rain. 
Mr. Sidney had spent the early part of the 
evening at Mr. Holden’s. He was sitting, 
two hours after his return, before his library 
fire. His mother was long asleep, and Katie 
Regan was, perhaps, dreaming of her lover in 
the old country. Mr. Sidney sat and thought 
—thought what his life might have been; that 
it might have been more full of love and 
sunshine, sweeter in sympathy, and holier 
through all the sweet ministries of a truer 
home than this. 

And 80, sitting lonely and somewhat sad, 
the hours wore away, and the clock was on 
the stroke of twelve, when the door bell was 
suddenly pulled and rang loudly. through the 
house. He opened the door quickly. Some- 
body in a shawl, pelted by the merciless rain, 
and assailed by the fierce wind, a white face 
with gleaming, frightened eyes and a trem- 
bling voice, which said: 

‘“‘O, Mr. Sidney, father is very ill, and 
there's no one to go for the doctor.” 

“ Jennie!” 

He forgot that he had never called her so 
before, forgot everything but the tender girl 
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exposed to the rude buffetings of the storm. 
He took her home in the chaise, and went 
with what haste he might for the doctor. 

Before daylight the danger was past, and 
Mr. Sidney, going by the house in the morn- 
ing, saw a pale face smiling down at him from 
a window—pale, but peaceful, and full of 
light and hope; the terror and despair that 
had shocked him so last night, all gone. 

That evening he went In to inquire for the 
invalid. The great, cosy kitchen was all 
aglow with a roaring fire. Jennie stood on 
the hearth, the red light flashing on her sun- 
ny hair and sweet face. Alcibiades sat on 
the hearth, apparently absorbed in reflection. 
Mr. Sidney went up to the fire. 

“ He is a great deal better,” she said, seeing 
the question in his face. 

“JT am glad of it.” 

“Tam glad—O, so glad—you don’t know. 
My father is all the world to me.” 

“Ts he ?” with a feeling of pain. The words 
jarred upon some hidden chord. | 

“ He is all I have, you know,” her eyes fill- 
ing. “I was almost rebellious last night, 
and yet—” her hands fluttering, and a slow 
smile creeping to the quivering lips, “I know 
if he were taken something else would come. 
God would not leave me quite desolate.” 

“ Something else has come now—something 
that would joyfully, O, how joyfully—cherish 
you and bless you all your life.” 

She looked up in his face, her own growing 
pale and serious. ! 

“ What is it?” 

“My love for you. Do you care for it? Is 
it anything to you ?” 

The fluttering white hands were still. A 
rosy crimson, that was not the firelight, deep- 
ened her cheeks. 

“Do you mean it?” with trembling eager- 
ness. | 

“ T do mean it, my love,” bending over her, 
white with emotion. 

“ Then—I am so happy! O, Mr. Sidney, I 
never thought of this.” 





“ Engaged, did you say?” The old lady 
put on her spectacles and looked at him. 

“ Yes, engaged.” 

It was so loud that Katy Regan heard ft in 
the kitchen, and stopped her work to hear 
what followed. 

“ Well, I always knew that girl would make 
a fool of you. If she’s coming here to live, I 
shall wish she was dumb.” 
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“Why, mother, what girl? It is Miss he’s been attentive enough to make some 
Holden.” girls suspect something.” 
ye “Fret about him! NotI, mother. Why, 
he’s only an old bachelor, any way,” cried the 
“I hope, Sophronia,” said Mrs. Jenklns, young lady, in a voice which indicated that 
“you aint going to fret, though, to be sure, her heart and lungs were equally sound. 








SONG OF BOREAS. 





° BY CORA L. V. HATCH. 





I come from my kingdom wild and free, 
From my kingdom beyond the Northern Sea! 
‘My chariot the storm, my steeds are the gale, 
My spear is the frost, my shot are the hail, 
I ride on the top of the ocean wave, 
I shout ha! ha! In each rocky cave, 

_ In my kingdom wild and free. 


O, great is my kingdom wild and free, 

My kingdom beyond the Northern Sea, 

Where shining spire, and dome, and wall, 

And tower and turret o’ercrowning all, 

Where ivory gates flash forth their light, 

And no one passeth their strength and might 
To my kingdom wild and free. 


O} bright Is my kingdom wild and free, 
My kingdom beyond the Northern Sea, 
Where sapphire caves forever shine, 
And flashes dart from the topaz mine, 
Where gleameth the opalescent flame, 
And the ruby and diamond outshine their name, 
Where the emerald and amethyst heights 
Gleam down the beryl! and amber flights, 
In my kingdom wild and free. — 


O, proud is my kingdom wild and free, 
The gleaming shores of the Northern Sea! 
My ships of war, so calm, so high, 
Come out from beneath the flaming sky | 
Like spectral ships of Vikings old, 
Who swept from the Northern seas for gold, 
And now from the regions of Death comedown 
In silence to add to their great renown, — 
Or doomed for their crimes so bold, : 
To sail forever in icebergs cold, 

From my kingdom wild and free. 


I come from my kingdom wild and free, 
From my kingdom beyond the Northern Sea, 
And I scatter the white and fleecy snow 
From my wings of frost wherever I go; 
And I sift over flower, and grave, and tree, 
The smooth cold sheet of my witchery, 
For naught can stay my solemn flight, 
Nor noontide hour nor spell of night, 

For I come from beyond the sea. 
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MY HOUR OF TRIAL. 





BY EMMA ELWOOD. 





Ir was decided at last. The engagement 
of Warren Milford and Felicia Harcourt, my 
cousin, was settled beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. And this was how I found it out. I 
had been enjoying a quiet moonlight stroll 
all by myself, through my uncle’s extensive 
grounds, and upon my return to the house, 
threw myself weariedly into a rustic chair, 
close by the conservatory, so shaded by climb- 
ing plants and shrubbery, as to be entirely 
hidden from view within doors. I had not 
seen Warren Milford for three days. He had 
been absent on business connected with his 
regiment, and I knew not that he had return- 
ed, until his well-known voice, breaking in 
abruptly upon my thoughts, as I sat secluded 
from observation, sent the warm, tell-tale 
blood to my cheeks, and a sharp pang to my 
heart, for which I could not then account. 

He was conversing with Felicia in a low 
. tone; they were in the conservatory, I knew 
by their voices, and so near my hiding-place 
that I became at first an involuntary listener 
to their conversation, and afterwards, I will 
not deny it, I listened of my own free will I 
had not power to tear myself away. 

O, the deadly sickness at my heart, as War- 
ren Milford poured into my cousin’s not un- 
willing ear a tale of manly affection and cher- 
ished hopes, such as I had been longing and 
praying for in my heart's secret recesses, even 
though without sufficient cause for such ten- 
der aspirations. True, he had apparently 
treated us both with the utmost impartiality, 
and yet, now the secret was out, I could see 
that I had been blind; blind to many little 
loving attentions bestowed upon my cousin, 
unjmportantin themselves, nevertheless speak- 
ing volumes when oneeheld the clue to the 
motives which prompted them. 

Yes, he had been extremely kind and atten- 
tive, even confidential to me; but it was sim- 
ply because I was Felicia’s favorite cousin 
and guest. I could see it all now. Fool that 
I had been to entertain the slightest suspicion 
that I, with my plain face, humble fortune, 
and unpretending country manners, could 
captivate the heart of such a man as Milford, 
the brave colonel who had already won count- 
less laurels in his country’s cause, and golden 
opinions from not a few. He was fitted to 
shine in any society; handsome, highly edu- 


cated, in fact, a man to win friends and retain 
them. He had but to say the word to form 
an alliance with the fairest of our belles, thus 
adding new riches to his already large fortune. 

And yet, with these awe-inspiring facts 
staring me full in the face, even I, plain litue 
Mabel Sherwood, had dared to love him; to 
love him deeply, passionately, as one with my 
disposition never could hope to love another. 
And he was the only man I had ever yet met 
whom I could thus worship, and now he bad 
plighted his troth to another. And I, who 
had come up to my uncle’s beautiful summer 
residence on the banks of the Hudson, heart- 
whole and free as the winds, must return to 
my rural home with a deep wound rankling 
in my fevered heart, which time might heal, 
and yet I knew the scar would ever remain. 

It may seem strange that I could thus loge 
my heart so entirely in the short space of two 
months, to a stranger; but it was even so, 
and I loved him as truly and devotedly as 
though I had known him long years. For I 
was very quick in reading character, and I 
felt that Warren and I were grandly fitted 
for each other. He was colonel of the —— 
New York regiment, had been in the army a 
year, and in consequence of a severe fit of ili- 
ness had been at home on a furlough for three 
months, to recover his exhausted energies. 
He was now quite well, and would leave 
home to rejoin his regiment on the morrow. 
The previous spring his fatlier had purchased 
the estate adjoining my uncle’s; the two fam- 
ilies had thus become very intimate, and 
Warren had become an almost dally visitor 
at Vine Rock while athome. His attachment 
for my cousin had not yet been discovered, 
even by their own immediate friends, and as 
Felicia was not the girl to disclose her prefer- 
ence for one of the opposite sex until his in- 
tehtions had been made knuwn, she had kept 
her feelings on this subject secret even from 
me, hence my blind passion for one whom I 
could never hope to win. 

With burning cheeks, I listened to Milford’s 
fervent declaration. I despised myself for 
playing the part of eavesdropper, and to prove 
my regret sincere, I shall keep that well- 
remembered conversation safely locked within 
my own breast. One remark only, relating 
to myself, I will disclose. 
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I could imagine how they were seated; he . 
with his arm thrown careseingly around her, . 


she with her proud head drooped low upon 
his shoulder, while I—O, it excited me almost 
to frenzy to think of the agony I was endur- 
ing. ‘To think that he was the only one I had 
ever yet loved, while she, who could count 
suitors by the score, and had accepted this 
offer, I felt convinced only because it was the 
most eligible one in a worldly point of view 
she had yet received, was so much more 
favored than I. 
But as I was saying, they had been talking 
a long time, and I was just turning to creep 
stealthily into the house, when I heard my 
own name mentioned in a way which caused 
me to pause and bold my breath to catch the 
words, which chilled me through and through. 
“And so you imagined I loved little Mabel 
Sherwood. She is an innocent, unassuming 
litue thing, but no more to be compared to 


my Felicia than a wildwood flower toa highly . 


cultivated rose. I have the highest respect 
for your little coz, my darling, but as for love, 
I never dreamed of the thing in connection 
with her.” 

I waited to hear no more, but fled to my 
toom like a startled fawn, locked myself in, 
and when Felicia sought me an hour later, 
pleaded indisposition, and begged her to make 
my excuses to Colonel Milford. 

Felicia did not room with me that night, for 
I told her I was very restless, she wouid do 
no good by remaining, and would only lose 
her own rest. Full of gentle sympathy, she 
finally consented to leave me and occupy the 
next apartment, if I would promise to call ber 


if I grew worse. What I suffered through. 


those lonely night- watches, it is impossible to 
tell. Long, weary hours, I sat with dry, stony 
eyes, unable to shed a tear. But finally to- 
wards morniog a softer mood came over me, 
and a torrent of tears relieved for a time my 
distress. 

Ween morning came,I nerved myself for 
another trial, the parting with Colonel Mil- 
ford, when he came to bid the family good-by. 
We were all grouped upon the piazza when 
he bade us farewell. To me he came first. 

“TI am sorry, Mabel, you were ill last night, 
but am very glad to find you better to-day. 
You must take care of yourself, my little 
woodland violet ;” (how the words stung me!) 
“I fear so much dissipation does not agree 
with your more quiet habits of life. Qood- 
by, little Mabel; I trust we shall meet again, 
God willing.” 

® 
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O, how bravely I tried to choke back the 
lump which was rising in my throat, as he 
grasped my hand with a gentle farewell pres- 
sure. Spite of my efforts to the contrary, one 
big tear escaped my overflowing eyes, and fell 
upon his hand. He looked surprised, but I 
hastily ejaculated: | , 

“God preserve you in battle, and restore 
you in safety to your friends, Colonel Milford.” 

And unable longer to conceal my emotion, 
I darted hastily into the house, whither other 
members of the family soon fullowed, leaving 


- my heart’s idol alone with his betrothed. In 


an hour he was gone, and early the next 
morning I was on my way home, unable 
longer to remain at my uncle’s, where every- 
thing reminded me of perished hopes. 

A year later I was at Vine Rock again. 
Felicia was very, very ill,-and I had been 
summoned to help win her back to life and 
health. One night, how well I remember, I 
sat alone by Felicia’s bedside. Her eyes were 
closed, and she lay hardly conscious of any- 
thing that was passing. I was to sit with her 
part of the night, and at one o’clock the nurse, 
who had retired for a brief slumber, would 
relieve me. | 

Some medicine was left in my charge, 
which was to be administered every hour. 
On no account was I to fail in giving it at 
the precise moment. Her fever had about 
reached its crisis, and her life hung as it were 
by a single thread. It was now half-past 
seven; the physician had just left. He had 
intended to remain, with his patient through 
the night, but having received a hasty sum- 
mons home, to attend his only child who was 
taken suddenly ill, he left minute directions, 
which he enjoined us faithfully to foliow, and 
departed, promising to call early in the morn- 
ing. 

My feelings as I sat beside my dear cousin, 
for very dear she was to me notwithstanding 
her many faults, 1 cannot describe. If she 
should die, I pondered, there was a bare pos- 
sibility that Colonel Milford in his affliction 
might turn to me for solace. And then, why 
then it was not impossible that his grieved 
heart might find a second love in me. 

The thought sent a thrill of joy through 
every fibre of my being. But only for an in- 
stant. I banished the unworthy feeling ere it 
found a lodgment in my heart, and dropping 
on my knees by Felicia’s bedside, I prayed 
silently and earnestly that God would permit 
her to recover, and that he would keep all 
evil, selfish thoughts far, far from me, As I 
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was about to rise from my kneeling posture, 
I was astonished to fee) Felicia’s thin hand on 
my burning forehead, and to hear Her voice 
softly calling my name. 

“ Mabel,” she whispered faintly, “I think I 
am dying. Come nearer, dear cousin, and 
listen while I have yet strength to speak.” 

Trembting and speechless, I sat down on 
the bed beside her, and listened in silent 
amazement to her eager words. She had lain 
very quiet all day,so quiet we fancied she 
must be either asleep or insensible; but she 
was only thinking, she said, and had resolved 
to confide to'me her thoughts. 

“ Mabel, I cannot die with a lle on my lips, 
and you, ‘darling, must make atonement for 
me. I must be brief, for my strength is ebb- 
- {ng fast. Raise me up, and do not lose a word, 
I implore. You must write to Colonel Mil- 
ford to-night, yes, Mabel, to-night, when I 
have told you all, and tell him that I wish to 
dissolve our engagement. You think this is 
unnecessary, that death will speedily dissolve 
it, without any Intervention of ours. But I 
repeat, I cannot meet my Maker with a false- 
hood on my lips. I was betrothed three years 
ago to a poor artist, who is now in Europe, 
endeavoring to perfect himglf in his art, and 
thus gain riches and fame, all for my sake. 
For I am convinced, dear Mabel, that he loves 
me tenderly, devotedly, and to him also have 
I given my heart’s love. So while Colonel 
Milford possesses only the casket in which 
my love is enshrined, the gem itself belongs 
solely and forever to Herbert Kingston. 

“© Mabel, I have deeply wronged them 
both, but I trust God has forgiven me, for 
that has been the prayer on my lips every 
moment of consciousness. I have been very 
heartless; but even at the eleventh hour, I 
would make amends for my sinfulness. Now 
you surely will not refuse my dying request. 
You will write for me two letters—one to 
Colonel Milford, stating these facts, and beg- 
ging his forgiveness for my cruel deception, 
the other to Herbert, assuring him that I am 
all his own in heart, if not permitted to be so 
in deed, and that my latest thoughts were of 
him and heaven.” 

Felicia sank back exhausted, and I, grieved 
to the soul by this strange story, and Felicia’s 
sad condition, administered the doctor’s rem- 
edies, which I had not failed to do exactly as 
he had directed, and begged her not to djs- 
tress herself with a further recital of past 
errors. 


“Dear Mabel, I am not distressed now,” 
@ 
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she went on tosay,“I am very calm, I have 
made my peace with God, and I trust my 
manifold sins are pardoned Colonel Milford's 
heart-wound will not be severe; he will soon 
find another to fill my place. But Herbert-- 
O, he will suffer keenly.” 

A spasm crossed her face just then, a look 
of bitter agony. But it passed away, and she 
turned again to me, with a sweet smile 
wreathing her pale lips. 

“I did not mean to be so cruelly heartless, 
my darling, but I was dazzled by Colonel 
Milford’s brilliant offer. He is a prize worth 
winning, and I was proud of my conquest; 
proud of my triumph over fairer belles. But 
ah, there was a restless, unsatisfied longing in 
the depths of my heart, and if sickness had 
not laid me low, I should never have married 
him. For of late I have had many misgivings, 
and Herbert’s last letter was so full of hope 
and joy, in anticipation of his speedy return 
to me, that I had been earnestly considering 
how I should best undeceive Milford, and 
smooth over this unfortunate affair ere Her- 
bert’s arrival. 

“I first met Herbert that summer I spent 
at the lonely farmhouse up in Vermont. He 
boarded at the same place, and before I left 
there we were privately engaged, and our en- 
gagement has remained a secret all these 
years. For Herbert trusted me implicitly, 
and did not wish it known, until he could 
come with fair worldly prospects to claim me 
as his bride. We have secretly corresponded, 
and thus you see I have foolishly carried on 
numberless flirtations, and trifled with many . 
hearts, while my own was still as really and 
truly Herbert’s as when I gave it into his 
keeping three years ago. 

‘“‘T was very vain and fond of admiration, 
but I carried my flirtation with Colonel Mil- 
ford further than I intended. And after we 
were engaged, I thought amid the dangers of 
battle there were many chances agalost his 
ever returning to marry me; and in case he 
did not, he would be spared the cruel knowl- 
edge of my deceit. So you perceive, dearest,” 
she added with a faint smile, ‘my love for 
him was only an outside show. Ah, if my 
gentle mother had been spared to me, I should 
never have been reduced to such a strait. 
Now, Mubel, let me see you write my two 
letters, and then I shall feel much easier in 
my mind.” 

Very nolselessly I procured writing mate- 
rials, and wrote two brief notes as desired, 
wording Colonel-Milford’s very carefuily, and 
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unecoasctously infusing tanto it a goodly share 
of my own tender compassion: for the. heart- 
agony I supposed he would suffer on receipt 
of this unlooked-for intelligence. He knew 
not of her sickness, for my cousin would not 


permit us to send him word, saying it would 


only distress him and unfit him for duty, and 
now, in the event of her death, she would be 
doubly lost to-him. He would not even have 
the satisfaction of feeling that she was true to 
him to the last; “and if he loves as I love,” 
thought I, “he will scareely recover from the 
shoek.” 

“ ‘Thank you, dear Mabel,” she nrurmured, 
with a flush of gratified content, as I folded 
and sealed the letters. 

“ Now call Nurse Norton, and seek the rest 
you need. I feel strangely drowsy, and would 
sleep awhile.” 

I kissed her. tenderly, and praying that this 


sleep might prove her earthly salvation, I 


stole softly from the room, summoned Nurse 
Norton, and instead of seeking my pillow, 
crept stealthily down stairs, unfastened the 
outer door, and threw myselfin an agony of 
grief on the very piazza where I had last seen 
Colonel Milford. A light burned dimly in 
Unele Harcourt’s room. Poor man, worn 
out with anxiety and sorrow, he had doubt- 
lees fallen asleep, and I would not have him 
disturbed until there was some decided change 
(or the better or worse. 

It was a glorious moonlight night. Still- 
ness profound and deep ruled the hour, and I 
felt soothed by the quiet beauty of the scene. 

“ Father in heaven, O, do not let her die!” 
I entreated, assuming: unconsciously an atti- 
tade of supplication, and clasping my hands 
in tearful entreaty. ‘Restore her to life and 
health, and henceforth be thou our guide and 
protector.” 

“Amen!” ejaculated a deep, husky voice in 
close proximity, and turning in alarm, I = 
held—Colonel Milford. 

“ You here!” I gasped, “ and-at this hour!” 
And unable to say more, I sank helpless upon 
a rustic settee, and covered my face “ my 
hands. 


“Yes,” he ‘hurrfedly explained, “I met my | 


newly married sister and her husband, two 
days ago in Washington, and she informed 
me of Felicia’s dangerous illness. I obtained 
a few days’ furlough and hurried home, hop- 


ing I should not be too late to see our loved - 


one. My mother told me I was not fit to 

come here to-night, and begged me to wait 

until morning. Bat she had previously in- 
23 
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formed me that she watched with my poor 

suffering darling last night, and that she was 
also here this afternoon, when but faint hopes 
were entertained of her recovery. Do you 
think I could rest after that intelligence? I 

came hither at once, late as it was, convinced 

that I should find some one who could relieve 

my suspense, even at this untimely hour. 

Your prayer assures me that she is not dead 
—O, tell me she will live!’ he implored, seiz- 

ing my hand, and gazing eagerly into my 

tear-wet face. “You do not think she will 

die? The world would be a barren wilder- 

ness with her dead,” he moaned. 

“Dead!” I exclaimed, bitterly. Somehow 
this deep love of for my rival galled me 
terribly just then; I was wholly unprepared 
for it, and could not bear it with any degree 
of firmness. My nerves were all unstrung, I 
suppose, for I had been sorely tried: Hence, 
there was neither patience nor prudence in 
my reply. 

“Dead!” I repeated; “yes, pee Mil- 


. ford, she is dead to you.”: 


He looked at me in blank amazement. 

“Is the girl crazy? What mean. you? If 
living, how can she be dead to me, her hus- 
band before God !”* 

I groaned in agony of spirit. 

“God comfort you,” I answered, with a 
suddén burst of tenderness, “for I cannot. 
Come in here, Colonel Milford, and read your 
fate.” 

I led the way through. the hall imto the 
moonlit library, struck a light, drew one of 
the notes I had recently penned from my 
pocket, and thrusting it into his mene ames 
from the room. 

A half hour later, it oceurred: to me ail at 
once that I might accidentally have handed 
him the, wrong note in my haste. In frantic 
eagerness, I glanced at the superscription of 
the remaining letter—O, agony! I had given 
him the wrong one. 

“And yet it can make but little difference,” 
I reflected, “although the note intended for 
him would have been more soothing to his 
feelings, as I softened the cruel blow as much 

as it was in my power. 

And now, strong man though he was, | felt 
sure he would reel under the shock. I crept 
quietly down stairs again, re-entered the 
library, where he still remained pale and weak 
as a child (I could see by one hasty glance), 
and with averted eyes presented the right 
note, and seized the other which lay open up- 
on the table, saying I had. made a mistake. I 
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then turned to leave the room, but he detained 
me. 

“It is I who have made the mistake,” he 
sald, slowly and sadly. “I who have thrown 
away my heart’s best affections upon a trifler.” 

“ Hush!” was my involuntary exclamation. 
“She is deeply repentant, and much I fear 
upon the very verge of the grave. O forgive 
her, Colonel Milford, as you hope to be for- 
given by One higher than any earthly poten- 
tate. Remember, her mother was taken just 
when she most needed her, and she has been 
allowed her own free will, unrestrained by a 
gentle maternal influence. O, pity and for- 
give her, Colonel Milford, I implore !” 

I sank sobbing at his feet, but he gently 
- palsed me, and seated me beside him. 

“You would not have proved thus untrue, 
my little wood flower,” (I started impatiently 
then, but he only looked at me very calmly 
in a sort of hopeless way). “ All women are 
not allke, are they? O, say they are not, or 
I shall never trust womankind again.” 

“ No, believe me,” I replied, eagerly, “ there 
are more true than false ones. How any 
woman can trample upon a man's true heart, 
I cannot conceive, and yet, my friend, is there 
not as much deceit with one sex as the other ?” 

He made no reply, but sat looking gloomily 
through the window at the glorious prospect 
without, yet seeing nothing, and for a btief 
period wholly unconscious of everything save 
his own bitter thoughts. I knew he would 
never have read Kingston’s note if he had 
noticed the superscription, and as Felicia had 
desired me to commence the note thus— My 
own dearest love:’ mentioning no name, of 
course he had seen nothing in that to excite 
suspicion, and doubtless read on in unbeliev- 
ing wonder, as one inadream. There had 
been no stormy burst of passion, at least in 
my presence; but he was a brave soldier, 
schooled in the art of self-government, and it 
was not likely he would break his heart for 
any woman. How little I knew him then! 

“ Mabel,” he said at length, laying his hand 
caressingly upon my brown tresses, “ tell, 
your cousin I forgive her; that my forgive- 
ness is sincere, but should she live, [ will 
never look upon her face again, until the old 
love is dead in my heart. I trust God will 
spare her life,” he added solemnly, “that she 
may fulfil her first vows. Should she die, 
Mabel, may God pardon her as I now do, and 
receive her with open arms of mercy.” 

There was a stern pathos in his voice which 
was very touching, and J, witnessing by spirit 
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\sight his inward grief and scorn of all woman- 
kind, shivered and wept softly, like a grieved 
child. 

“God bless you, little Mabel,” he faltered, 
as he rose to go. “ Your gentle sympathy 
has robbed this hour of a portion of its 
despair. Keep your innocent simplicity io 
your woodland home, sweet child, and some 
day when my three years’ warfare is ended, 
we may meet again, if God spares my life.” 

A dreadful chill struck to my heart; what 
if he should not be spared? An involuntary 
cry of agony escaped my lips, and again I was 
conscious of that surprised, penetrating gaze, 
which Colonel Milford had fixed on me a year 
ago at our first parting. Did he suspect my 
secret? Heaven knows I strove desperately 
to hide it, but after he had left, this thought 
troubled me for months. 

“Farewell, little comforter; pray for me, 
aad do not quite forget him who was to have 
been your cousin. I shall probably never 
marry; for faith once lost is not easily re- 
gained. But you shall be my little sister, and 
sometime you may hear from me.” 

He stooped quickly, and imprinted a grave 
kiss upon my brow, asa brother might have 
done, and ere I could recover myself, he was 
gone. 

Long I lay sobbing, nntil the rosy streaks 
of dawn appeared in the east, and then fairly 
worn out with grief and my sleepless vigils, I 
sank into a disturbed slumber. 





“My little woodland flower, have I found 
you at last?” 

How the hot blood rushed into my face, at 
that well-remembered voice! I was dreamily 
reclining upon a grassy knoll just at the edge 
of the broad forest which extended a long 
distance in the rear of my quiet home, and 
watching the golden sun go down bebind & 
gorgeous curtain of glowing clouds. 

I sprang to my feet with an eager bound, 
and then sank again upon my grassy ses, 
covering my face with my hands, as I always 
did when confused by any unexpected occul- 
rence. Very gently Colonel Milford uncot 
ered my tell-tale face, and imprisoned my two 
helpless hands in his, while he unfolded a sec 
ond time in my hearing (but with how differ 
ent feelings on my part) a little heart-bistory, 
such as 1 had never hoped to hear from his 
lips, until very recently. 

His last letter had partially prepared me for 
this revelation, but every previous on6 had 
breathed only a tender regard for me, such a8 
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a brother might feel. They had been filled 
with interesting accounts of his adventures, 
and until the very last letter, I say, I had 
never dared hope for this joy-fraught mome 
From the hour when he had cast aside his 
love for Felicia once and forever, as a thing 
unworthy to be cherished, he told me he had 
unconsciously placed me in that secret niche 
of his heart; and tracing back all my actions, 
be was assured of my secret heart-worship 
for him, long before my own lips confirmed 
this assurance. 

And there, at that sweet sunset hour, in my 
favorite spot, I told him of that dread hour of 
trial, when I listened speli-boand to his con- 
fession in the conservatory, and he smiled 
archly when [ reminded him of the comparison 
be had then drawn between my cousin and 
myself. ; 

“Ah, Mabel, I have learned that the rose is 
not without its thorn; but the sweet wood- 
flower lifts its modest head, drinking in the 
dew and the sunshine, and exhaling its fra- 
grance abroad, quietly winning favor, where 
a more showy flower leaps into your notice 
at once by its dazzling brilliance. My little 
violet wooed and won me completely ere I 
half suspected the fact, and now I trust she 
Will shed her sweetness into the wilds of my 
life, which were so desolate ere this unassum- 
ing flower stole its way into their barren 
depths, and supplanted the roee in my affec- 
tions. Darling little woodland blossom, I 
trust we shall be very happy together.” 

Nestled in his protecting arms, while the 
sun sank lower and lower, and the bright eve- 
ning star peeped out behind the hills, I told 
him all, keeping back nothing, not even my 
evil thoughts in Felicia’s hour of suffering. 
And he listened gravely, chiding me not; he 
oaly stroked my hair tenderly, murmuring 
“poor child, poor tried heart!” I felt much 
better when he knew this, and how my spirit 
had rebelled against the cruel fate which had 
given to my rival my idolized one. And he, 
I was certain, loved me none the less for my. 
frank confession. 

And now what more have I to add, save 
that there was a quiet wedding a month later, 
and not only one, but two. But stay—I did 
not tell you that Felicia recovered from her 
dangerous illness, contrary to her own and 

cur expectations, and by her subsequent 
blameless life, endeavored to atone for her 
past follies. Herbert Kingston returned short- 
ly after her recovery, and Felicia and I were 


married the same night. It was her earnest - 
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wish that the double wedding should take 
place at Vine Rock, but Warren would not 
consent to this arrangement. He did not 
wish to meet her, he said, until our nuptials 
were solemnized. 

And now I am the happiest little wife in 
existence. After an honorabie and perilous 
service of three years in his country’s cause, 
my heart’s love has returned to me, scarred, 
but not mntilated—thank God for that! my 
dearest hopes are realized, and my hour of trial 
has passed, leaving me the sweet fruition of : 
my brightest dreams of happiness, in atone- 
ment for past suffering. — 





_ AGGREGATED LABOR OF MANKIND. 


Along with compassion that is excited by 


distening to a tale of want, there is apt to 
- arise at the same time, 


a feeling of astonish- 
ment that such a thing should be in a land 
like this. Perhaps, however, the true wonder 
is that want is not universal. One-half the 
race die before they have contributed an iota 
to the world’s sustenance or their own. One’ 
half of those who survive the period of child- 
hood are women, who do not, as a general 
thing, contribute directly to the production 
of wealth. Of the men, many are sick, many 
are old, many are idle, many are wasteful, 


‘many are parasites. Those who do work, 


and live to an age of three-score years and 

ten, spend one-third of their lives In bed, one - 
twentieth at the table, one-sixth in recreation. 

Much of their lives is wasted in mistakes; 

much of what they succeed in producing is’ 
swept away by fire and flood. During half 

ofthe year Nature sleeps. One harvest in 
five proves a failure. Only a fraction of the 

earth’s surface is capable of cultivation. A 

large part of the general labor {is absorbed in 

the production of luxuries, in repairing the 

damages of war, in preparing for future con- 

flicts, in the transportation of products, and 
in journeys. Probably not more than one half ' 
of the whole amount of human force ts ex-’ 
pended in earning the world’s datly bread. ' 
The standing marvel, therefore, of soctety is 

not that they should suffer want, but that 

there should be any who do not. 





Every thought and feeling ts painting a 
stroke, in the darkness, of our likeness that 
is to be; and our whole life is but a chamber, 
which we are frescoing with colors that do 
not appear while being laid on wet, but which 
will shine forth afterwards, when finished and 
dry. 
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‘THROUGH FIRE. 
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BY ‘ADELIA @AVITT. 


' “Way don’t you enlist, Jack Irving ?” asked 
saucy Sue Barton. “ You, a great six footer, 
broad-shouldered. You'd make a nt 
soldier. Why don’t you?”. 

“Why, Sue, you have given the reason in 
your question. It’s because I am so broad- 
shouldered and splendid. You see I’ve no 
notion of being mautilated.” 

‘“ ©, here’s a man for the homage of women- 
kind!” cried Sue, with eurling lip. “A hand- 
some figure of a man—turn round, do—and 
let me admire the fit of this last new suit.” 

“Well, how do you like it?” asked obedi- 
ent Jack, turning round and round, for her 
inspection, Her i were watching him 
gravely. 

“Aye you s.man—can you have life, intel- 
lect, and manhood, and refuse to use them for 
our country and for freedom ?” 

He winced a little, but said, good-naturedly 
still, “You know, Sue, I’m for liberty—‘ of 
the press ’—and J] am willing to make any 
sacrifice for my country-women.” 

“But, Jack, have you rever felt, when you 
have seen regiment after regiment march by. 
your office, that You were lacking somehow ? 


And don’t you ever think of the days to come, 


when little children will ask with eyes of 
wonder—‘ wasn’t you borned when the great 
war was?’ What will you say then?” 

“Say ? O, that I wasn’t able-bodied.” 

“Do you think you can shirk your duty in 
this way, and be calledaman? Whatis your, 
life—what are your limbe worth, that you 


should keep them safe at the expense of 


honor?” — 

“They are all I have, my dear enthusiast. 
‘ Liberty and right,’ a saved and ‘ regenerated 
country,’ and all that, couldn’t provide me 
with another life and a set of limbs half so 
convenient. To tell the truth, my little fire- 


eater, I don’t feel the least blood-thirsty; I. 


have a natural shrinking from cold steel and 
hot lead.” 

“In short, you are a coward.” 

“Don’t presume too much upon my good- 
nature, Sue, people don’t call me that—” 

“ What 2?” 

“ Coward.” 

“J call youthat,then! You ease: 
you are contemptible. I wish you would go 
away; you are—” 


“Boftly, softly—don't run on so; let me 
take down for future reference,” and he pro- 
duced a pencil and ivory memoranda case, 
from his elegant new coat pocket. 

. “ Coward, and contemptible! I remember 
that,” and something like a flash was in that 
clear blue eye. 

“You may take that down, and more-—you 
shirk your duty; you have no sense of honor.” 

“ Hush! that is enough, I have it written 
down, Miss Burton.” 

“No, notall yet—take this.” And she took 
aring from her finger, and threw it at his 
feet. 

“What shall I do with this?” he asked, 
picking it up coolly; but his face grew pale 
with passion or regret, ahe could not tell 
which. | 

“ Give it to some woman, who is willing to 
believe what I once did—that you are a man 
—if you can find such a one.” 

For answer, he held the glittering circles 


' up to the light to see the diamonds flash, then 


threw it into the red coals in the grate, and 
without a word or look, went away. 

Sue Barton looked after him, the fierce light 
of anger fast going out of her eyes, leaving 
them full of tears. 

“Well, it’s ended, I suppose,” she said—“ I 
have known all the time he couldn’t bear such 
words from me always. I was cruel—I was 
mean, to taunt him so; and he is so good and 
kind ! how couki I say such cruel words? OQ, 
how coyli I.” 

The next night found Sue Barton brilliant 
with diamonds and white lace in crowded 
party rooms. There were rustling silks, and 
flashing diamonds, and rare laces, the cost of 
which would have paid half the soldiers in 
the field then suffering for the scanty wages 
they earn with their. blood. 

Everywhere at home, we revel in luxuries; 
we make the nights merzy with music and 


. Feasting, when only a litule way off, juat be- 


yond Washington—down in Savannab—there 
are soldiers who suffer, not only for want of 


. their daily rations, but for what their families 


need at home—their pay. Are we at home 
guiltless? Shall we say, “let the govern- 
ment pay its soldiers?” Shall we send our 
soldiers to the war, with a street procession, 
a atate flag, a diaper of cakes. and pies at the 
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station, and thenceforth ebiirk ail responsibill- 
ty in the matter ? 
Our patriotism is too often like Sue Bar 


ton’s. She was indignant that.a man should : 


not think ita goed thing to be a soldier. 
Blue coats and shoulder straps were very 
fascinating to her. She gloried in the sc- 
cess of our arms. Her eyes grew bright at 
the recital of daring deeds, and she ecomed 
in a true heroine of a story style, a man who 
dared to utter unenthustastic words to ber, 
and there she stopped. She didn’t dream of 
self-denial. She never gave a moment’s time 
—sdollar,a word—that was not a pleasure 
to her—and no denial. Out of her abundahce 
of talents, and time, and money, she gave only 
a Jewish tithe—and not abundantly; many a 
poor widow who gave her mite, was more 
true-hearted than she. 

An uneasy conselousness of this truth came 
over Sue Barton this night, as she glanced at 
herself in the full length mirrors of the dress- 
ing-room, and caught the flash of her jewels. 
Somehow the brightness of her dress, ahd the 
beautifully decorated rooms hurt her; she 
thought of an account she had that day read 
of our starving men {in southern dangeons— 
“and we are dancing and feasting,” she 
thought. 

Jack Irving wasn’t with her this night; for 
the first time for monthe she miissed him from 
her side. Her pleasant good-natured escort, 
who always bore her whims and humors with 
imperturbable good-nature. Sue didn’t lack 
for attendants, for she was rich, and pretty, 
and piquant; and to-night she was very gay 
aad charming, they thought. 

How little do we know! AH the time her 
heart wasaching. Ste was brilliant with wit, 
and the pleasant nothings which make up the 


conversation of a ball-room; but ‘under her‘ 


breath she was saying, “I was cruel to him, 
and I love him so!” 


While Sug was learning thie lesson of soci- 
ety, to cover her heart out of sight, to smile’ 


when she would have wept, arid to parade her 
dress and jewels when ehé would have put on 
“sackcloth,"—while she was learning: this, 


the army was being retnforced—Jack Irving 


was a soldier. Everybody wondered; Jack 
gone a private soldier! why, a year ago he 
, Was offered a colonel’s commission. 

He went away without seeing Sue, bat 


leaving at her door a note, im which was writ- ‘ 


ten, “ You are a coward—you are contemnpti- 
ble;” and this was all she had left, for the Jove 
he had given her, for the troth she had given 


him, Yes, she had sometiiing’else, hid away 
among her treasures, a broken, blackened 
ring; and something else too—a despairing 
pride in the soldier she had sent to the war. 

Jack Irving, like all good-natured people, 
would bear much; but when the limit was 
passed, and offence taken, it was deep. and 
lasting. 

“She called me a cowarti—and our engage- 
ment burnt out inthe flames of the grate,” he 
thought; and then he set about forgetting the 
past. He tried to put away from him the 
memory even of his love for Sue. He was se 
even and straightforward himself, that he 
could not understand how any one‘could say 


_eruel, scornfal words one moment, aad love 


him better than ever the next. He Aad loved 
her truly—and the putting away from him of 
her pretty wilful ways and pretty face gave 
him a dull pam; but he very earnestly and 
conscientiously thought it his daty to forget 
her, and he tried. While he was trying to 
forget, Sue: was treasuring up every word 
and look of the dear past—living upon the 
memory of words half héeded when spoken, 
now very precious, and worshipping her sol- 
dier. She chid herself if he was out of her. 
mind a moment, and with a woman’s perti- 
nacity loved him absent and ‘forgetful of her, 
far better than she ever had when looking 
into his eyes, and assured by his dear words 
that she was his “ dear love.” 

Jack Irving was a soldier—a strong, car- 
nest, fighting soldier, He had good: blood in 
his veins, blood that half a century back had 


run through weine hard and healthy with la- 


bor. The Irvings were sturdy pioneers, and’ 
made with hard strokes a name for themsélves 
and the generation after them. The blood): 
had never run out, only stagnated in Jack’s 
veins. His arm was as strong, his courage as. 
unflinching as any of the dead—makers of: 
their own fortunes had been. But with a: 
good namie, a fortune, an easily acquired edt- 
cation, there was nothing for him to 4trive- 
for, everything had come to him as his birth-: 
right without more than a pleasant effort on. 
his part. And so he had settled into a “ soci-: 
ety mran,” proud of his position, of his pretty 
affianced, and of his handsome figure. Those 
sharp words of Sue Barton waked him up. 
The old blood rushed through his veins, burn- 
ing out all modern impurities. : 
Sue Barton’s friends wondered and ques-. 
tioned awhile at Jack Irving’s freak, as they 
called it. Then new excitements and pleas- - 
ares came up, and he waslost;to them. Sue. 
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danced bravely through the winter, danced 
and smiled while her heart was aching, and 
her eyes heavy with unshed tears. O, how 
she hated it all—the senseless small talk, the 
air sick with perfumery, the gay dresses and 
tables loaded with costly delicacies ; and how 
she loathed herself that she should live in all 
this apparent unconsciousness of our nation’s 
terrible trouble. She grew into a morbid 
state of contrition and despair. The sight of 
& wounded soldier, of little, begging children, 
' went to her heart like a sharp knife—but she 
was proud. . 

“People will say it is because Jack left me, 

if I stay away from these wicked parties,” she 
thought. So to save her pride she mixed 
with, and felt herself tainted by, this fashion- 
able throng of exclusives. 
- With the spring came a rest for her, a rest 
from this terrible hypocrisy which she had 
felt obliged to keep up, but no rest for her 
heart. 

“J sent him away with cruel words. He 
thinks I hate him, and he has forgotten me,” 
was the bitter thought that haunted her. She 
turned with a kind of despairing disdain from 
all the various plans for the summer’s amuse- 
mente. 

“ Which shall it be, New York or Saratoga, 
for this summer ?” asked Mr. Barton. 

“Neither, father; I shall not leave home 
this summer.” 

“ What! stay here in all this heat and filth, 
my child; what freak has posseseed you now ?” 

“No freak, father. I have no heart for all 
this dancing and dressing; I want to be at 
home, and rest.” 

“We will go to the seashore, Susie; you 
can have rest and quiet there.” 

But she didn’t choose to go, and her young 
friends heard her decision with many excla- 
mations of astonishment as to what had come 
over Sue Barton. 

She told her father she wanted rest, and he 
smiled to see the kind of rest she -was taking 
those hot sultry days. Shorn of all her finery, 
in plain walking dress, she found her way into 
many wretched by-streets, and into houses 
sad with poverty, and misery, and sin. How 
her heart sickened at misery she had never 
dreamed could exist in a city so full of wealth. 
She came down to her own luxurious table 
with a kind of conscience-stricken loathing of 
the rich food. 

“My Sue, you are as pale and gaunt as 
those people you tell me of. Are you starv- 
ing yourself through sympathy, child ?” 
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“ © father, that I should have trifled away 
so many years of my life, and never realized 
that there was something to live for besides 
dancing, and dressing and taking my ease!”’ 

“My child, you have lived that life and 
this; which satisfies you ?” 

“Neither satisfies me, father. I was care- 
lessly happy then—I am carefully miserable 
now. How can I be otherwise when I see 
life as I see it every day ?” 

“You are too intense, Susie; you take 
everything in such a life and death sort of 
way. When you were my joy, little Sue, you 
hurt me with your intense delight in gaiety ; 
and now that you see sin and sorrow are in 
the world, you take them all upon your own 
slender shoulders. You are wearing your- 
self out, give your money and your sympathy 
wherever they are needed, my child; but keep 
for me your own sunny face, that has made 
me happy all my life.” 

“ O father, I try to be cheerful and happy 
but everything oppresses me so.” The sobs 
were thick in her throat and choked her 
words. “QO, father, father, is there anything 
worth living for ?” 

He didn’t answer in words, but drew her 
close to him, soothing her with loving 

“My darling,” he said after a while, “do 
you care for Jack yet? Has he dared to 
slight my little girl’s love ?” 

“It was 1 Don’t blame him, father! I 
sent him away; but I have suffered for it so!’” 

He knew all then; and if he had loved his 
pretty, graceful laughing girl of a year ago, 
he idolized the true woman with sad eyes, a 
pale face, and with earnest, true ideas of life. 

All this time where was our soldier, the 
elegant broad-shouldered, well-dressed Jack 
Irving? Broad-shouldered still, and eun- 
burnt, but a gentleman though he carried a 
musket and wore no straps. If the war had 
never been, if Sue had never waked him up 
with her haughty words, he would have been 
the living, well-dressed Jack of a year ago— 
living because life was cosy and pleasant— 
never realizing that God would hold him ac- 
countable for every talent wasted. But he 
was thoroughly awake now. He gave his 
body, a splendid gift, to his country’s ser- 
vice—and he gave his soul to it too. Earnest ; 
upright, high-minded, he was a model—he 
was the model of the regiment. He carried 
with him the prestige of riches and a good: 
name; added to these he had those other qual- 
ities more honorable, and |they respected and 
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loved him. He had the true heroism fn him, 
not merely the animal courage to fight brave- 
ly and fiercely, but the courage to make truth 
and right a basis, and stand firmly upon it. 
And so our handsome lady’s man had come 
out from his ease and luxury into the hard 
life of a soldier, and into perfect manhood, 
leading men by his example to endure with 
patience, to fight with strong hearts, and to 
die willingly in a holy cause—and he was a 
private. Many good positions had been 
offered him by officers, who would have been 
proud of his distinguished name and figure 
upon their staff, but he wasn’t a soldier for 
show or pay. 

‘ He thonght often of Sue Barton, but he 
never heard from her. Her changed life, her 
growth in true womanliness, was never before 
him, and so he thought of his pretty thought- 
less Sue, with something very like scorn that 
sach a woman could ever have held his heart. 
And yet, when the memory of her parting 
words roge before him, he felt a kind of pride 
{n them and the one who said them. “ They 
were partly true, and some day I will thank 
her for them,” he thought. 

That some day came soon after. It was in 
the time of battles, a year ago. Brave men 
died and won victories then. Jack Irving 
fell, shot through ; a dozen men dropped their 
muskets and pressed around him. It was in 
the thickest of the fight; our men were falling, 
dying and trampled upon, on every foot of 
ground. He had been leading them, though 
a private. In the front ranks his tall figure 
had been a mark for the enemy and a guide 
for them, and they had followed. He fell, 
and they, forgetful of their lives, unheeding 
the fierce commands of their officers, paying 
no attention to his feeble cry, “ leave me, leave 
me,” took him carefully in their arms; they 
guarded him with their bodies, dropping one 
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by one, wounded or dead; only two lived to 
lay him softly down under the great tree, 
where bare-armed surgeons and busy soldiers 
were binding up gaping wounds or holding 
blessed water to a that would never speak 
again. 

In the list of “ badly wounded,” Sue Barton 
read Jack Irving’s name. She did not faint 
or cry out. She went around to her father, 
and laid her hand upon his shoulder. “ He 
isn’t dead,” she sald. 

He didn’t die. The wound though severe, 
would heal in time, and they sent him home. 
He awoke to consciousness a week after, in 
his own room, and felt soft hands upon his 
hot face. 

“Sue, Sue,” he whispered, “Is it you ?” 

He knew her though the face was a year 
older, and the eyes so ehanged. It was his 
Sue, and yet it was not. 


“What has changed you s0, my little girl?” 
he whispered again. 

“Love,” she said. 

His face grew paler, but he held her hand 
close. “Some one has won you, you have 
learned to love some better man, Susie.” 

He looked so pale and wistful, poor Sue for- 
got her pride, forgot everything but him. 

“QO, Jack, it’s a poor wounded soldier, I 
love. O, so pale and hungry-looking!” 

“TI am hungry for your love, my darling.” 

“Let me feed you, dear Jack,” she said, 
kissing him, softly. 

Jack Irving got well. He had a faithful 
nurse, his wife,Sue, who watched with a 
great joy the elixir happiness, sending life into 
his veins, though she knew it was to take him 
from her. Sue Irving is very proud of her 
broad-shouldered private, who not long sinee 
entered with our triumphant 20th corps, the 
streets of Savannah. 





THE SEVERED RINGLET. 





BY CAROLINE OBNE. 





Well I remember this soft, brown tress, 
Ite sister curls among, 
As it touched with dainty, light caress 
The fair brow where it hung, 
Or canght some glancing gleam of golden light, 
To make that brow of amiles mare warmly bright. 


Now, thongh it be severed and borne away, 
Thoee left are waving o’er . 
That brow as white asthe ocean spray, 
As merrily as before; 
And the severed tress is lovely, though shorn, 
And away from its sister ringlets borne. 
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THE END. 








BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


And now, I pray you, blame me not— 
The world is wide; 
Let all our past be quite forgot, 
Merged in the tide 
- Of other hopes and other fears. 
' And haply, in the coming years, 
We both shall say, 
Smiling meanwhile, “ Our stormy night 
A cloudless day 
Has brought—God’s ways are best and right.” ” 


You will not mind these falling tears— 
My heart is weak ; 

And as the bitter moment nears . 
When we must speak— 

Ah me! our last, our sad farewell! 

It is but meet that I should tel}, 
By tear or moan, 

How hard a thing it is to say, 

* Our love is done; 
Henceforth we go a separate way.” 


And you'll forgive it that my voice 
Bids you be gone? 
Bids yor, because I have no eoxe= 
O pity! none; 
Because the fates have sternly bound 
Me hand and foot, and hedged me round 


Past all release: 

So to our destiny, why not 
Submit in peace? 

It ia teo late to change our lot. 


And when the new life comes to me, 
And I have learned 

To wear my bonds submissively ; 
When love has burred 

Out frem my soul, and left at last 

No trace or token of the past; 
And when your heart 

Is bright again o'er some new love— 

Ay, do not start! 

These years will weer thick turf above. 


This ether love—then we may mest 
Mayhap; bat now 
Tis better, wiser that our feet 
Should swiftly go 
Our different ways, till—woe is me! 
We're wide apart as wide car be; 
. So take my hangd— 
Yes, kiss my lips, and jet this day— 
at You understand ?— 
End all for us—adieu! away! 





WINNIE HOLMES: 
a OR, ; 
MARRIAGE WITHOUT LOVE. 





BY MRS. EMMA F. PRADT. 


I am sure I do not know why I promised 


to wed Vivian Holmes, with his haughty, im- _ 


perious disposition. It certainly was not be- 
cause I loved him, but it must have been my 
evil genius that prompted me to say yes, when 
he asked me to wed him. 


““T took the bonds lightly, without a sober thought 


On what results might issue from 
This more than Gordian knot.”’ 


It is of my married life I am going to write. 
I have always regretted that plays aud novels 
should end with a wedding, and give one no 
idea of how the lovers prospered after mar- 
riage; and I have asked myself the question, 
frequently, is it because it would spoil the 


romance? The object and moral of all mod- 


ern works of fiction seems to be the develop- 





ment of a process by which husbands ~are 
gained, but not how to keep them; aad ip 
writing out this full, frank confession, with 
all due humility let me add, it is from a sin- 
cere desire to do some poor, tempeat-tossed 
soul good, and perchance scatter seeds of hope 
in some weary heart; for I have seen hours of 
dumb, mute anguish, when all hope seemed 
to have died. 

Of my father I knew nothing, except that 
he had gone to California by the overland 
route, and had never been heard of afterward. 
He was supposed to have been murdered by 
the Indians. My mother died soon after, and 
I was left to the care of my uncie,a dear good 
soul as ever lived. Sometimes I think if I 
had had a mother to warn me of the pitfalls 


_and quagmires of married life, 1 might possi. 
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bly have eseaped mach suffering, and perhaps 
have been a better wife. We both had quick, 
impetuous dispositions; both needed a firm 
guiding hand. 

It was in June that our vows were plighted, 
and Vivian came to live with us, in the old 
homestead; for my uncle would not consent 


' to have me leave him, as he was growing old, 


and I was all he had in the world, and he 
could not spare me, he said. So, when the 
lilacs’ purple blossoms hung‘in thick clusters, 
and the carnations blossomed by the garden 
walk,and the pansies nestled by the garden 
wall, yonder, and buttercups and daisies were 
sprinkled richly through the emerald grass— 
a bright June morming—I became Vivian’s 
bride. 

I can recall every fond memory of that day; 


the perfume of flowers, Vivian's look of hap- 


piness, and how proud and handsome he 
looked; and though there was no feeling of 
bliss in my heart, as I had imagined there 
would be, I was at least proud of my noble- 
looking husband. But when the final words 
were spoken: “ What God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder,” a cold, icy 
feeling seemed settling around my heart. 
God pity me, ’twas the shadow of the future. 

I was proud-spirited, though sensitive to a 
fault; Vivian defiant and unyielding; and the 
first year of our married life dragged miser- 
ably by. Its details I will not try to give; they 
are franght with too much misery to permit 
me to dwell upon them, and I cannot bear 
their torturing memory. O, how I looked 
back to the happy days in the past, and what 
a bitter contrast they presented to the weary 
present. 

All my sorrow gnd misery I strove bravely 
to coneal from Uncle Harry, for it would 


have broken his heart to have known how. 


wretched his poor little Winnie had grown in 
the past year, though he frequently remarked 
how large my black eyes had grown, of late, 
and how thin I was getting; and when the 
loose sleeve fell from my arm, it made me 
shiver to see how attenuated it had become. 

And then God sent us our little Millie. We 
called her Millicent, afer my mother. I 
thought then that the stormy passions would 
Cease, and the calm, quiet love of paternity 
Would, in a measure, unite our hearts. This 
hope shone o’er my heart a radiant amulet, 
guarding it from despair. 

But, alas! Vivian had become so changed ! 


He never spent his evenings at home, and I - 
frequently noticed that he bad began drinking ; 


ssi 


and when under the influence of wine, his 
withering sarcasms pierced like a barbed ar- 
row to my very soul. He grew less attentive - 
to business, and I suspect the excitement of 
the gaming-table was what kept him from 
home so much. He seemed hardly to know 
we had a babe, though day by day she grew 
as beautiful as a dream; and the first words I 
taught her lips to frame, were “ darling papa.” 
I remember how eagerly I watched for his 
coming, that night, and imagined that he 
woald take her on his lap, with delight at her 
first baby words. O, that wretched night! 
Its every event is graven as with a pen of fire 
on my brain. 

Uncle Harry had gone to lle down, com- » 
plaining of feeling tired. I had sat dewn, 
with my harp, and played all the old tunes 
that Vivian and I used to sing, and found 
myself wondering why we had not sung to- 
gether of late. Weary of this, I picked upa 
book Vivian had been’ reading, and my eye 
fell upon this sentence, underlined: “ We are 
fearfully and wonderfully made; we are sur- 
rounded by mysteries, and we are mysteries 
even to ourselves. But there is a destiny that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we will.” 
I nervously closed the book, for there seemed 
to be something prophetic in every line. I 
felt & strange presentiment of coming evil, 
that sent a chill to my heart. Night was set- 
tling over the earth, and black, portentous 
clouds were looming up in the west. With 
my little Millie in my arms, I sat and dreamed. 
Thus an hour went by. The storm had stead- 
Uy increased, and the branches of the elm that 
stood near the window tossed and moaned in 
the gathering blackness, and the lightning 
flashed like an angry spirit, and the thunders 
rolled like the fearful rattle of artillery. Still 
I dreamed on, until Millie, nestling in my 
arms, after a fearful clap of thunder, whisper- 
ed, “mama” in such a terrified manner. 


_Then, for the first time, I realized that the 


rain was pouring in torrents, and the night 
had grown fearfully dark. Now and then a 
sharp flash of lightning. seemed to cut the 
heavens, and a roar of thunder would shake 
the house to its foundation. A terrible fear 
suddenly crept te my heart, why, I know not; 
but, taking Millie in my arms, I fied, like a 
terrified child, to the kitchan. Jane, my 
housemaid, sat by the fire, quietly knitting, 
never heeding the fleree warring of the ele- 
ments. Her calmness partly reassured me, 
and I sent her to Uncle Harry’s room to see 
if he wanted anything, and if he was comfort- 
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able. In a few moments she came back, her 
face perfectly colorless, and almost unable to 
articulate. She said: ; 

“Mrs. Holmes, I think your ancle is 
dying.” | 

He had been subject to apoplexy, and I 
knew now why he had felt so tired. I do not 
kpow how I got to his room, but I found him 
In=the last agonies of dissolution, with the 
beaded sweat standing upon bis noble fore- 
head. Poor Uncle Harry! Dying, and all 
alone! A few gasping, convulsive efforts, and 
all was over. 

The night wore away, with none but us 
two desolate women in the house. Shall I 
ever forget the exquisite suffering of that 
night, with the corpse of my uncle lying there, 
stark and cold, and the wiud soughing dis- 
mally through the trees, the rain beating 
heavily against the window pane, and anon 
the deep-toned thunder, like the awful voice 
of an offended God ? 

Early the next morning I sent to the store 
to inquire for Vivian; but no one had seen 


him or knew aught of him; but when business . 


hours came, it was discovered that a few days 
before a forged eheck had been presented to 
the bank, and funds to the amount of three 
thousand dollars drawn. In Vivian’s desk 
was found the following note, addressed to 
his employers: , 


“Messrs. ARNOLD & STONE: It will be but a 
few days, at least, before you are apprised of 
my perfidy. I make no excuses, except that 
I became involved by gambilng; and, as one 
sin generally leads to another, I fraudulently 
procured the sum of three thousand dollars 
from the bank, which I will return at some 
time, so help me God! 


“Yours, VIVIAN HoLmeEs.” 


Then I knew that he was a fugitive, fleeing 
from justice. O, the double wretchedness of 
that day, as I sat in my worse than widow- 
hood, in that dismal house, trying to realize 
that this féarful calamity was not all a dream 
—pressing my nails into my flesh to see if I 
wae awake or not. 

Perhaps there are women in the world who 
would have grown strong and self-reliant 
under these complicated trials, but they struck 
me utterly dumb; and as the neighbors gath- 
ered in, some from mere curiosity, and others 
from a sincere desire to assist and sympathize 
with me, I only realized a something swaying 
and surging through the house, with my heart 
like stone within me. I sat in my large arm- 
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chair all day, deprived of all feeling or power. 
T felt like a human being suddenly frozen, 
with but one emotion in my whole nature; 
and that was, my passionate love for my 
child. - 

The employers whom Vivian had so shame- 
fully defrauded, learning of my double misfor- 
tunes, were kind to me in the extreme; and 
in my gratitude I almost hated the man whose 
name I bore, for adding disgrace to past 
injury. 

The funeral of my uncle was at last over, 
and I waa alone with my crushing sorrow. 
The evening after the funeral, Mr. Arnold, 
the senior partner in the firm, called to see 
me, to learn what my prospects for the future 
were. I told him that I had always koown 
Uncle Harry had intended that the old home- 
stead should be mine; but having died with- 
out a will, I supposed the property confiscate ; 
that I had not a relation, that I knew of, in 
the world. I remember how pityingly he 
looked upon me; and that look seemed like a 
sunbeam, warming my frozen heart. 

- [remained in the old homestead for a month 
or more, but finding my slender means rapidly 
diminishing, I began to see the necessity of 
finding some method of supporting myself. 
Glancing over a New York daily, I noticed 
an advertisement for a governess; and seating 
myself at my writing-desk, I wrote a hasty 
letter to the advertiser, stating to him that [ 
was dependent upon my own labor for a live- 
lihood, having of late been left so by the death 
of my unele; that I had a little girl, who must 
also become an inmate of the family where I 
resided. 

In a few days I received a reply from Mr. 
Chapin, saying that he was pleased with my 
letter, and I might eome, if I still desired so 
to do, and enter upon my new duties; and 
that we would decide upon the terms of ser- 
vice when we had become more acquainted. 
It was all I knew of,so I packed my few home 
treasures and personal effects, and by night 
was on my way to my new home. 

1 found my new friend a genial, kind-hearted 
man, about forty-seven years of age. His wife 
had recently died, and he designed placing 
his two children under my superintendence, 
in his country residence; and as soon as his 
business could be arranged, he designed going 
to Europe. I felt that I should like him, from 
the first; and as we sat in the cheerfal little | 
sitting-room, that stormy November night, 
with Millie sleeping in my arms, and Eddie 
on a little cricket’ at my feet, his curly head 
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lying in my lap, and little Nellie, sitting quite 
thoughtful and dignified, for such a little lady, 
in her rocking-chair, by her papa, I remember 
thinking what a quiet hame-nest it was; and 
I felt a sense of blessed relief that I was free 
from the domestic tyranny of Vivian Holmes. 
Yet, when I looked at Millie, I could hardly 
repress the groan that came surging up from 
my stricken sou), that she would never know 
a father’s love and tenderness. 

I often think of that pleasant evening, with 
all so cosy and homelike in that little sitting- 
room. I have passed many happy days*there 
since, of which that night was only a preface. 

Mr. Chapin soon arranged his business, and 
feeling that I was worthy of the trust he re- 
posed in me, he placed the children under my 
entire control, with but the stipulation that I 
was to keep an accurate diary of all we did, 
every day—of the children’s health and gen- 
eral improvement—and forward it to him 
weekly. “ Thus, Mrs. Holmes, I shall so note 
their improvement,” said he, “ that I shall not 
feel so much my separation from them.” 

So for two years I had the entire charge of 
those dear children, who came to love me as 
arelative; and I began to find myself so at- 
tached to them as to dread Mr. Chapin’s re- 
tarn, lest I should be separated from my 
darlings. Millie grew more lovely day by 
day, and Nellie and Eddie seemed to love her 
as a sister. I now look back to that two 
years as the happiest of my life, with the 
innocent child-angels as my companions. 

By-and-by Mr. Chapin returned, and brought 
with him the former pastor of the church at 
B——, who bad been travelling on the conti- 
nent for his health. He was to resume bis 
pestoral duties in B——, and was to become 
sn inmate of Mr. Chapin’s family. Mr. Cha- 
pin expressed himself highly gratified with 
the eare I had bestowed upon his children, 
and desired no change. So we made a very 
cosy family, and the winter passed pleasantly 
away. 





CHAPTER IL 


“ Thou art the victor, Death! 
Thou comest—and where is that which spoke 
From the depths of the eye, when the bright soul 
woke? 
Gone, with the flitting breath!” 


A DARKENED chamber—hushed tread— 
stifled sobs—and low whispers—an anxious 
mother, whose very life seems going out with 
the existence of her child, and you have the 
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next scene in the drama of my sorrowful life. 
My little Millie was dying. Do you know 
what it means,reader? Have you ever stood 
over your last hope, and seen the taper flicker, 
and for a moment brighten, and then sudden- 
ly go out, leaving you to grope in Egyptian 
darkness? Have you ever seen the longing 
gaze of dumb, mute agony—the short, gasp- 
ing breath—the damps clinging to the dear 
brow? Do you remember the geath-rattle— 
the cold chill, that curdled the blood in your 
veins—and then how you straightened out 
the little limbs, at last feeling that all was 
over, and the idol you had set up on your 
hearth-altar, with such bright, glad hopes, as 
fairy scenery, was lying in ruins, smitten by 
the stern iconoclast, death? While I gaze 
upon this cheerless picture, my fast-falling 
tears speak to me of the vanity of aes and the 
frailty of our earthly hopes. 

And Millie, my all, was gone. God seemed 
very cruel to me, then, to take my one little 
ewe lamb. That October day brought another 
sad anniversary in my life, to be commemo- 
rated with tears. 

The undertaker, with his catlike tread, 
stepping very softly, measuring the little body 
for the “ narrow house.” O God! must those 
little limbs, which I had adorned with beauti- 
ful garments, in my motherly pride, become 
the feast of loathsome, crawling worms? O 
God, pity me, pityme! Then the coffin, with 
its silver plate, with “ Millie Holmes, aged 
four years,” engraved thereon. The touching 
prayer of Maurice Loring, as he besought 
God to comfort me; the melting tenderness 
of the friends, who grew very dear to me in 
that hour of trial. And so we laid her away 
in the beautiful country cemetery, and I went 
back to my lonely home. O, how I missed 
heri I felt so aimless, so purposeless ! 

One morning, about a week after little Mil- 
lie died, I noticed Neillie’s voice sounded 
husky, and a feverish glow was on her cheek. 
I cannot give the details, my heart is already 
so wrung in writing of Millie’s death. But 
two days we watched beside her, and the sad 
scene of Millie’s death was re-enacted, and 
Nellie, whom we all so loved, was an angel in 
heaven. That dread disease, diptheria, had 
robbed our home of its two child-angels, and 
Mr. Chapin and I wept together over the two 
little newly-made graves. 

Eddie sorrowed so for his playmates, that 
his father decided to take him to his grand- 
mother’s for a short visit, and I accepted the 
situation as teacher in the public school, find- 
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ing I could not live in that lonely home with- 
out constant employment. 

I was thrown daily into contact with Maur- 
ice Loring, and I felt, as I met him day after 
day, an irresistible fascination in his society. 
I felt that I was in the presence of genius, 
though no attempt at display was ever made. 
When I saw him in the pulpit, my heart 
warmed with his feeling eloquence. When 
he knelt withgis, night and morning, around 
the family altar, my soul was uplifted by his 
fervor, and I felt that I prayed as I never had 
before. 

All this time, very singularly, my husband 
had never been mentioned; but, from my 
wearing mourning, I had evidently been 
mistaken for a widow. 

One evening Mr. Loring and I sat by the 
fire in the little sitting-room. “Mrs. Holmes,” 
said he, “I have often wondered why you 
should wear that look of habitual suffering, 
which I have noticed ever since I knew yous 
Do not imagine I wish to intrude upon a hid- 
den grief,” he added, as he saw my startled 
look of anguish; “ yet, if you could have some 
friend to speak to of your sorrow, it seems to 
me yoa could bear it better.” 

At that moment I had no idea of confiding 
in him, for the bare mention of my husband 
would send the blood surging around my 
heart, and almost suffocate me; but somehow 
his tenderness and sympathy melted down 


my icy reserve, and before I knew what I had ~ 


done, I had told him all my past sufferings— 
my wrongs and sorrow. I spared not myself. 
I told him how my heart had gradually turned 
from Vivian, and how [I feared my coldness 
and lack of tenderness had driven him to ruin. 
“This you see me, Mr. Loring, a wife, 
whose husband is a criminal fleeing from jus- 
tice! O,if I could live over the past,I woild 
strive to live less for self; and although my 
marriage was an ill-advised one, yet it was 
marriage, and was entered upon voluntarily; 
and Iam now reaping the reward of unful- 
filled duty. 
_ “Perhaps,” he replied, “you might have 
been more patient and long-suffering; yet, 
where love dwells not in the household, this 
is very hard. An unhappy marriage is the 
terrible visitation of Heavén upon those who 
have voluntarily taken upon themeelves vows 
they knew they were incapable of performing; 
yet the past cannot be recalled, and you must 
leave it with the Lord. In the present there 
is pardon for every penitent, suffering soul, 
and your work is in the future.” 
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He talked to me long thus, while I sat 
erushing the evenlng paper In my hand; and 
I felt that this confidence in another had 
Hghtened my burden. That one evening’s 
conversation had drawn us together more 
than all our past six months’ intercourse had 
done; and when he had repeated the sweet 
text, so full of hope, “ And we know that all 
things work together for good to them that 
love God—to them who are the called accord- 
ing to his purpose,” I felt at that moment that 
I could cast all my burden of care at the feet 
of Jefus. 

As he sat by the fire, his brown curls shad- 
ing his noble forehead, and his face glowing 
with sympathy, I thought, why was not Vivian 
Holmes like Maurice Loring? Then I should 
not to-day have been mourning thus over past 
errors. Shall the night of tempest never be 
past? Must I never again see the bright sun 
of peace, after this weary night of tears? 

While these thoughts were crowding the 
hot tears into my eyes, and the feeling of suf- 
focation round my heart, he quietly took the 
paper from my hand and smoothed it out, 
saying, “Here is a list of the killed and 
wounded in the last battle.” As he glanced 
over it, down almost to the bottom of the col- 
umn, I saw him shudder, and a peculiar look 
come into his face; and when he pointed to 
Vivian’s name among the rebel wounded and 
prisoners, a sick, giddy feeling was all I 
knew. When I first recovered consciousness, 
I saw Mr. Loring bending over me; his eyes 
filled with tears, as he said softly to himself, 


“Poor, stricken child, God help her! By- 


and-by the sick languor that follows fainting 
passed away, and all was clear again. 

“I must go to him,” said I, rising. “ Yes, 
you must go,” he replied. And so, an hour 
after, I was aboard the train, hastening to the 
hospital in Virginia, where he whose name I 
bore, whom I had not seen for more than 
three years, was lying wounded, perhaps 
dying! Thank God! he did not know how 
bitterly I had hated him for all the wrong he 
had done me; and now, at the thought of his 
suffering and helplessness, my heart strangely 
warmed toward him. 

I arrived at the hospital Wednesday even- 
ing, and the matron, a kind, motherly woman, 
met me at the door. In answer to my ia- 
quiries, she said he was very low, and un- 
doubtedly past ‘hope. How my heart re- 
proached me as I saw him, looking so death- 
ly, for my past coldness and neglect. ‘ All his 
bitterness and withering sarcasms were for- 


WINNIE HOLMES, . sas 


gotten, as he turned upon bis pillow, and his 
face lighted up. He put out his hand, 

“ Winnie !°—* Vivian !” 

That was our greeting ; and the matron left 
us there. I told him of Uncle Harry’s death, 
and our little Millie, and the hot tears that 


mingled with his were in pity for him, in his 


contrition and grief. He asked me to pray 
for him. O, how my heart was praying that 
God would pardon him before he died; and I 
believe my prayers were answered. 

“Forgive me, Vivian,” I said, “ that I have 
not been a better wife.” 

“Do not, dear Winnie,” said he, “ heap 
barging coals on my head by asking my for- 
giveness, when you have all to forgive and I 
nothing. “Tis I who have brought all this 
misery and wretchedness upon us both. I 
could scarcely have hoped that you would 
come to. me if I had written to you; but-your 
coming in my hour of need proves how good 
a wife you are,and what you would have been 
had I performed my duty.” 

O how I blessed him for those words! How 
I blessed God that it was my privilege to be 
near him in the last trying hour. 

Just as the day was breaking he died, his 
haad tightly pressed in mine, and a smile of 
peace upon his countenance, and I believe in 
that last hour God pardoned him for the past. 

I buried him beside our little Millicent, in 
the quiet churchyard at B——, and resumed 
my labors as Eddie Chapin’s governese—pray- 
ing daily for a calm trustfalness in the infini- 
tade of the God who says, “I will never leave 
thee or forsake thee.” 

Twice the sad anniversary of my little Mil- 


lie’s death rolled around, and we sat in the 


seme little sitting-room, Maurice and I, wait- 
ing for the train that was to bring Mr. Chapin 
and his @ew bride home. I remember how 
every article of furniture was placed, and how 
I held a little copy of ‘Mra. Hemans’s poems 
open at the passage in “ Arabella Stuart :” 


‘The storm is stiled. 
Father in heaven! Thou, only thou, canst sound 
The heart’s great deep, with floods of anguish filled, 
For human line too fearfully profound. 
Therefore, forgive, my Father! if thy child, 
Rocked on its heaving darkness, hath grown wild, 
And sinned in her despair! It well may be, 
That thou wouldst lead my spirit back to thee, 
By the crushed hope too long in this world poured, 
The stricken love which hath perchance adored 
A mortal im thy place! Now let me strive 
With thy strong arm no more! Forgive! forgive! 
Take me,to peace.” 
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I stood by the deep bay window, crushing 


. Bome geraniym leaves in my hand, the silent 


tears coursing down my cheek. Presently, 
Maurice’s arm was about me, and he whis- 
pered: 

“ Winnie, darling, are you lonely ?” 

.His brown curls lay back lovingly from his 
white forehead, and he stooped and pressed a 
warm kiss upon my trembling lips. He told 
me then how void life would be without me, 
and my soul went out to meet him with the 
fervor of woman’s passionate love’ and when 


~ [-promised to be his wife, and labor with him: 


in the Master’s vineyard, I felt that God had 
been leading me in a mysterious way, bat at 
last I had reached the green pastures and still 
waters of peace. 

1 have been nearly a year Maurice Loring’s 
wife, and God has blessed our union, feunded . 
on pure iove; bat I never look back to the 
stormy years of my first: marriage without 
shudderingly thinking that a marriage with- 
out love must surely bring its own punish- 
ment. , 
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r THERE IS A GOD. 


BY A. A. DAYTON. 


hoe 





The soft winds rustle on in silvery strains, 

And roses open in the spring’s soft rains,, 
Sweet grasses spring beneath man’s plodding feet, 
And brightest birds sing anthems pure and sweet; 
The sunlit dewdrops sprinkle all the sod, 

And sinfal, jealous man doubts there’s a God. 


The soft winds whisper through the emerald trees, 
The wavelets ripple on the amber seas, 

The thunder rolling loud, with lightning shod, 

In mighty voice prociaims “ There is a God t’’ 





TAPESTRY. 


The manufacture of tapestry was one in 
which the ancient Persians and Babylonians. 
excelled, and from them it was afterwards ac- 
quired by the Greeks and Romans. In the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons the tapestry work 
of the English ladies was held in great esti- 
mation in foreign ceuntries, and was gener- 
ally applied to religious purposes. The par- 
ticular species of woven or embroidered stuffs 
now known under the name of tapestry was, 
invented at Brussels at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, and was introduced in- 
to. England at the end of the reign of Henry 
VIL. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN TEXAS. 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





WHEN the Texans first raised the standard 
of revolt against the tyranny of Mexico, then 
ruled by the will and caprice of Santa Anna, 
I was lounging around the corners and har- 
rooms of New Orleans, ready to take a drink 
with any one that saw fit to give me an invi- 
tation. This had been my only business for 
the last two months, since my return from my 
hunting tramp up the Red River. I had been 
tolerably successful, and I and my two coin- 
panions, Bill Smith and Sam Perkins, had 
sold our packs of furs for a couple a hundred 
apiece. With this we had plunged into all 
the dissipation that money could help us.to, 
and at the end of the first month we were 
completely broke and dependent upon our 
summer friends for any chance we got to wet 
our throats. This was not very often, for 
that sort of friends no sooner found that our 
money was gone, than they did not know us 
when they met us on the street, the very chaps 
that a week before had vowed that they 
would stand by us as long as life and whiskey 
would last. 


This treatment, stranger, used to rile me. 


considerable, and more than one of those 
chaps did I pick a quarrel .with, and as a re- 
ward get locked up for a day or two, and then 
dragged into court, where they would fine me 
a dollar or two, which my friends always 
managed to pick up somewhere, and buy me 
off with it, from the clutches of them sharks 
who can never let a fellow enjoy himself in a 
little fight without making a little pile out of 
the scrape. Once I dared them to a brush 
with me, and asa reward got fined five dol- 
lars, and I should have been locked up fora 
month, had not one of my old cronies, who 
had just come in with his pack and had not 
had time to spend his money, happened into 
court and paid my fine for me, and then ad- 
vised me to keep acivil tongue in my head 
as long as I had no money in my pocket; a 
piece of advice that I concluded to swallow, 
at the same time that I did a glass of whiskey 
at his expense. 

This was my condition, sowing worse every 
day until I could hardly find a place to lay my 
head, and Bill and Sam being in the same 


strait, we had about made up our minds to 
take another tramp up the river, in the hopes 
of bettering our affairs, when the news came 
that the Texans had made up their minds to 
take care of themselves; which the Mexicans 
could not make up their minds to allow, and 
as a matter of course, nothing remained but 
a free fight on a big scale. 

Perhaps you can remember, stranger, what 
a sensation there was all over the Union, when 
the news of the outbreak between Mexico 
and Texas reached there. Uncle Sam had had 
an eye upon Texas for a long time, and now 
was the time to secure her if ever. The gov- 
ernment didn’t want to meddle; but there 
was enough of her sons that did; and more 
than one young fellow made up his mind to 
start for the scene of conflict the moment that 
the firat blood should be shed. 

People on corners and in the bar-rooms 
was all “on end,” as the saying is, when the 
news came that a fight was certain to take 
place, and one young chap began to forma 
company to go at once to the help of their 
neighbors. I and Bill and Sam at once put 
down our names, and as the young chap 
seemed to have plenty of money, we let him 
provide us with eatables and what whiskey 
we wanted to drink, and this he done for a 
week for as many as thirty of us. 

Not long after, news came of the first brush 
that old Sam Houston had with the Mexi- 
cans; and if the first news caused a sgnsation, 
this made a perfect excitement. Everybody, 
including the niggers, talked of nothing, 
thought of nothing, except the fight going on 
almost at their own door. In them days, 
stranger, a battle where fifty was killed and 
wounded was considered a great affair, but 
now-a-days since we’ve had our fight in our 
own family, such a little brush as that is 
thought nothing of. They must lose at least 
a thousand on a side for the papers to make a 


-mention of it. 


The news hadn’t been known in New Or- 
leans twenty-four hours, before our company 
was filled, and in three days from the time 
that we nad heard that the fight had certainly 
begun, we was on our way to join Old Sam, 


as the boys came to call the old veteran. 

It wouldn’t interest you a bit, I don’t sup- 
pose, to have me relate the particulars of our 
journey, 80 I’ll only say that in good time we 
arrived safely at the camp of the Texans, and 
was warmly welcomed by Old Sam and the 
crowd of boys that he had gathered around 
him; a greater part of whom were natives of 
the country, for the fellows from the States 
had not begun to arrive very thickly, although 
it was not long before they came pouring in 
as thick as bees round a hive. 

There were some Yankees there, scattered 
round like plums in a pudding, and like them, 
they were the lifeof the camp. Someof them 
had made their home in the country for some 
time previous; a good many of them finding 
the States too hot to hold them, owing to some 
misdeeds, and those chaps were the life of the 
camp, and the leading spirits in the enterprise 
that the Texans had entered upon. 

We lay in this spot about three weeks, every 


day receiving numerous recruits, until at last 


Old Sam had quite an army gathered around 
him, and began to think of commencing offen- 
sive movements against a large body of Mexi- 
cans that were encamped some ten miles away 
oa the plains, and who report said every 
day were about to attack us; but owing to 
some reason the attack was not made. One 
day the scouts would bring in word that their 
forces was not half our number. The next it 
would be as large again, and the next three 
times as large; and these conflicting stories 
pazaled us all, from Old Sam down to the 
uigger cooks, who seemed as much interested 
in the affairs of the day as did their masters. 
Several attempts were made to ascertain 
the exact number of the enemy, but were un- 
saceessful, all being foiled by their wariness, or 
the unworthiness of the scouts, to whom was 
entrusted the duty of penetrating if possible, 
their camp, and finding out their strength 
aad intentions. One or two had succeeded 
fo entering the boundaries of their camp, but 
they were not so successful in getting out 
again, and it was probable that they had at 
onee been murdered by the incensed Mexi- 
cans, as 00m as their true character was dis- 
covered. 
One afternoon, about two hours before sun- 
eet, our captain came up to where I and a half 
dozen others were lying on the ground, and 
bya motion gave me to understand that he 
Wished to speak to me alone. I got up and 
walked towards my tent, but before I reached 
it he came up with me, 
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* Come with me,” he said. “ General Hous- 


ton wishes to see you.” 


“ Wishes to see me!” exclaimed [, in won- 
derment, “what can he want of me? And 
how did he know that there was such a per- 
son in the camp?” 

“ Nover mind now, you'll find out what he 
wants when you get tohis tent. All he knows 
about you is what I have told him. I fancy 
that he wants you to go on some sort of- an 
undertaking that requires a good deal of cau- 
tion and cunning. We shall know ina few 
minutes what it is.” | 

Revolving in my mind what the general 
could possibly want, and why the captain had 
recommended me in preference to others, we 
went on, and at last stood before the door of 
the tent, where the guard that was stationed 
before it, at once allowed us to pass when he 
saw who my companion was. 

The captain lifted his hat as he aiiterea the 
tent, and I did the same when I caught sight 
of the general sitting upon a drum-head be- 
side a box that served him fora table, upon 
which was spread a map of the country, and 
which upon our entrance he was studying in- 
tently. He looked up at our entrance. 

“ Well, captain, is this the man?” he said, 
as his eye fell upon me close behind him. 

“ Yes, general. He is the one I spoke to 
you about, and I think that you will find him 
brave and intelligent, and ready to do any- 
thing that you may require of him.” 

“Very good, you may go now.” 

The captain again lifted his hat, and then 
turned and passed out, leaving me alone with 
the general. For fifteen or twenty minutes I 
remained in the tent, and part of that time 
the general was talking, and the rest gazing 
upon the map that I have referred to, lying 
before him. When I was ready to take my 
leave, he said: 

“If you are successful in this enterprise, 
you shall be well rewarded. Be cautious, and 
keep your eyes about you, for you have devils, 
not men, to deal with.” 

I went straight to my tent. I found the 
captain there, and knew that he was waiting 
for me. I knew by his face the question he 
would ask. 

“You will go?” he said. 

“Yes; I am off as soon as I can get ready. 
I came here for danger and excitement, and [ 
am giad of a chance to shake the rust from 
me.” 

“And to earn, perhaps, a captain’s com- 
mission ?” 
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“Maybe, although I do not expect if.” 

“You will get it, if you come back success- 
ful, and that you will do if you come at all. 
Which horse will you take ?” 

_ “My own, the one I rode here. There are 
many that are prized higher, but my gray 
suits me the best.” 

“Very well; she is good for a short heat ?” 

“Or along one either. She suits me.” 

A half hour later, and I was out on the 
plain alone. The encampment of the Texans 
was hidden from view, and when should I see 
it again? Perbaps never; for before my re- 
turn I was to go through the camp: of the 
Mexicans, and if my errand was discovered, a 


short shrift, would be all that would be left . 


me. 

As I have before stated, it was about ten 
miles between the encampments of the rival 
armies, and about half this distance was over 
~ a evel plain, free from tree or shrub. This 
ground had been considered as held by the 
Texans, and during my ride to the edge of 
the timber that skirted the opposite side, I 
had seen none except those that wore the 
colors of the cause I had espoused. I had ex- 
changed greetings with a number of horse- 
men as they galloped up to me to ascertain 
my’ character, whether friend or foe, and all 
of them had wished me a safe return. 

At last I entered the timber that grew 
along the banks of a small brook that emptied 
its waters into a deep canon that ran parallel 
with the course I had come. It was one of 
those deep water-courses that occur so often 
in the west, with high banks, often impossible 
to scale, and by whose side many a traveller 
has died of thirst, while far below him he 
could see the bright, sparkling water. The 
sun was just sinking as I entered the timber 
and dismounted from my horse. Divesting 
myself of the garments I usually wore,I un- 
did the bundle that I had brought with me, 
and soon stood arrayed in the uniform of the 
Mexican army. My own garments I threw 


away, and then carefully led my horse through . 


the deep gully to the edge of the plain that 
stretched away on the opposite side. 
At every step I expected to encounter a 


Mexican, for the timber was always full of. 


them, but I was fortunate enough not to, and 
I rode out into the plain that was held by the 
enemy just as the dusk was coming rapidly 
down, as good looking a Mexican toe outward 
appearance as ever rode thereon. 
One, two miles were passed, and I had not 
seen a human being. Had the enemy deserted 
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his camping-ground, or did he feel so secure 
that he thought it neddless to keep out his 
scouts ? 

Another mile with no sound except the 
striking of my horse’s hoofs apon the hard 
ground, aod the murmuring of the water far 
down in the bottom of the canon, as it glided 
over its rocky bed. Suddenly I was startled 
by a loud shout behind me. I turned, and 
beheld a Mexican well mounted in hot par- 
suit. I slacked the speed of my horse, and 
allowed him to come up.. | 

‘Who are you?” he said, in Mexican jar- 
gon, which I could talk like a native.. 

“A scout, like yourself,’ was my reply. 
“ Have you seen anything of the rebels ?” 

“Not this side of the chapparal; but they 
are thick enough beyond. Have you seen 
any signs of any ?” | 

“Not one. Are you going into camp?” 

“Yes; my time is up.” 

“So is mine. Let us go in together.” 

- We rode slowly along. I told my compan- 
ion that.I had been but a short time with the 
army, and by dint of adroit questioning I 

learned all that I was requested to by my 

general, and much more that I knew he 

would be pleased to hear. Not having the 

slightest suspicions, he told me all that he 

knew, all that I could have learned in their 

camp, had I staid a week. Their. position, 

their numbers, and the intention of their com- 
\mander, as far.as any of the men knew, and 

those that acted as scouts would of course 

know more than ordinary privates. 

I had succeeded thus far much better than 
I had expected. I had learned all I wished, 
and had not been obliged to venture into the 
camp. Now was my time to turn back. How 
was I to rid myselfof my companion? If I 
turned back his suspicions would be aroused. 
I could have shot him, but I did not waat te 
do that, although he was a Mexican. He had 
not harmed me, and I cared not to take his 
life. : 

Something must be done, and that quickly; 
for every step was bringing us nearer the 
camp, that was now close at hand, just behind 
another belt of timber similar to that through 
which I had passcd, and I could see the camp 
fires glimmering through the trees. I must 
act at once, or. I should be carried into the 
hostile camp that I had intended to enter had 
not the project been rendered useless by what 
I had already learned. : 

We. were riding side by side. His horse's 
head was close to that.ofmine.’ A thonght 
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flashed through my mind. As quick as the 
thought I placed a pistol to the ear of his 
horse and fired; and at the same moment, [ 
wheeled mine quickly round. I glanced 
round, and saw the horse spring into the air 
and then fall heavily to the ground, carrying 
his rider with him. I waited to see no more, 
but spoke to my horse, and was off like a flash. 

The moon was up, and the plain was almost 
as light as day. I could see and be seen. 
Suddenly there came a shout behind me. I 
gianced back, and saw a score of horsemen 
ride out from the wood. I saw my late com- 
rade standing by his fallen steed, gesticulating 
towards me. They gave a shout, and came 
on like a whirlwind. 

I knew what my steed could bear, and I 
did not much fear pursuit. I spoke firmly 
yet gently to her, and she went as fast as [ 
could have hoped or asked. I felt assured 

that she would win. My course lay along the 
canon that I have mentioned, and close beside 
it,and more than once I thought what a fear- 
ful leap it would be across it. It made me 
shudder then, and it does now, to think of it. 
We were going along in gallant style. Try 
ws they would, they could not gain upon me, 
I could afford to laugh at my pursuers, and 
turning in the saddle, I uttered a derisive cry. 

My elation was short-lived; that shout 
should not have been uttered; for hardly had 
it died away, when, to my dismay it was an- 
. swered from before me. A half dozen horse- 
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men were coming at full gallop that way, and 
that they were enemies I did not, could not 
doubt, considering their postition. 

I brought my steed toa standetill. How 
different were my thoughts from what they 
were but a moment before! Was there no 
escape? Must I meet the fate of those that 
had attempted my object before and failed P 

I glanced towards the canon. A ray of 
hope flashed through my mind. .There was 
one chance of escape. Could my horse make 
that fearful leap? The canon was narrower 
here than it had been In many places. If I 
failed, it was better to dio down in the water 
than at the hands of the incensed Mexicans, 
My resolution was taken. 

I turned my horse’s head towards the canon. 
My pursuers were almost upon me. I spoke 
to her, gave her a severe blow at the same 
time, and she bounded forward; the brink 
was reached. Not a muscle trembled as she 
sprang high in the alr; and, stranger, you can 
imagine how I felt, when she etruck solid 
ground on the opposite side. I was saved.' 

When out of gunshot I looked back and 
saw that my pursuers were on the bank, and 
I have no doubt that they attributed my 
escape to a miracle. It must have looked so 
to them. 

It was a long way before I could cross back 
over the canon, and daylight had dawned be- 
fore I reached the camp. I got the com- 
mission ! 


ace a TOD 


o BOY LOVE. 





BY MRS. kL. 8. GOODWIN. 


Percy Fame was just fifteen when he 
tailed from American shores to join his uncle 
ia Rome. His uncle was an artist, residing 
permanently in that artiste’ Elysium; he had 
Vielted his native land the year before, and 
bad seen that his nephew Percy was a clever, 
inteHectual lad, with a predilection for his 
own calling. Thus when, only a few menths 
‘later, the news of his brother’s sudden death 
reached him in the city of the seven hills, he 
vent at once for the orphan, determined to 
educate him as his own son. 

There was bat one tle which young Percy 
Fane found it difficult to sever in going abroad. 
Do not smile, gentle reader, when I say the 
boy was ardently in love with a neighbor 
child— Adalaide Whitten—ten years old. 

4 


Eager as he was after the sights in the old 
world, descriptions of which had powerfully 
excited his youthful fancy, he wept for hours 
of hfs last night in America, thinking of the 
blue eyes and rosy cheeks of his beloved 
playmate. 

Adalaide went down to the wharf with her 
parents next morning when the steamer was 
about to leave, and bade her prospective artist 
farewell. He wiped a tear from he eye, his 
own vision sadly blurred, and took away with 
him a kiee from her lips. ren orate 
him were: ° 

“Don’t forget your promise—now ere 
don’t !|—will you ?” 

He assured her, with much dignity and im- 
preseivenees, that there was not the least dan- 
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ger that he woyld forget. Adalaide’s parents 
were by, and he wished to leave behind him 8 
good impression against the day when he 
should return to ask them for their daughter’s 
hand, Then he. went on board, and from the 
deck watched the shore as it receded, till not 
only blue eyes and rosy cheeks were lost to 
view, but his native hills, with their tree- 
crowned summits, sank slowly toward the 
distant horizon. 

A prosperous voyage to England, a delight- 
ful journcy across the continent, all performed 
tnder the care of a gentleman returning to 
Rome, and Percy was received by his uncle, 
and at once set to study; with suitable inter- 
vals of relaxgtion, however, and every acces- 
sory for physical as well as mental improve- 
ment. 

“ How do you like it?” he asked, a llttle 
proudly, as his uncle entered the studio a 
short time after he had entered upon his 
professions career. 

“What is it?” questioned the other in re- 
turn, a queer smile playing about the lips as 
his eyes rested on the lump of clay which his 
protege had been modelling. 

“©, somebody I knew at home,” Percy re- 
plied, confidently. “I wish you knew her, 


uncle, so you could tell me if it is like. Itold . 


her the first bust I made should be of her; 
and she said she should remember my 
promise.” 

Much as he had thought about her, this was 
the first time he had spoken of Adalaide, and 
he could hardly have done so now, but that 
he was so wonderfully elated over the task 
which, to his mind, was as good as accom- 
plished. . 

Disappointment lurks in many a prize. 
That evening at tea his uncle, the same com- 
fcal smile playing about his lips, asked Percy 
how ‘he got on with his bust. The boy artist 
hemmed two or three times, finally saying he 
had thought he would lay it by awhile. 

“Uncle,” he said, presently, “ I wish I could 
learn to paint. There is so much of fe in 
color. It seems to me a lump of colorless 
clay can never be very like a living person— 
one with blue eyes and red cheeks, for in- 
stance.” . 

That was the last ever heard of the bust of 
his Adalaide over the sea. He was diligent, 
and in time successful in his art. Besides 
copying a great deal, he had modelled several 
original figures—one of a Caucassian female 
was purchased by an English gentleman for a 
Bandeome sum. But still he was obliged to 
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confess to himself that a bust of the girl he 
had left behind, and to whom his memory had 
fondly clung through all these years, was be- 
yond his genfus to execute. He must walt 
till he should see Adalaide again. 

The time was pot very distant now. Percy 
Was three-and-twenty. One year more and 
he would visit his native land, to fulfl the 
dream of his boyhood in making Adalaide his 
wife. It was a dream that had lost none of 
its sweetness; the bright face of Adalaide 
Whitten was like a very presence to him 
He looked forward with jey to the time when 
her real presence would be his inspiration. 

One day the English gentleman who had 
purchased his Caycassian, entered the studio 
With a young lady on his arm, whom he Intro- 
duced as his daughter. 

Miss Ellison was very lovely to the eye of 
an artist, though rather after the American . 
type than the English, She had an oval face, 
with a purely transparent complexion, very 
little color except in a pair of lips whose 
bright cherry hue was only matched by their 
exquisite chiselling. She had soft hazel eyes 
and abundant brown hair, a sylph-like figure, 
and manners gentle, without being formal or 
cold. 

“Can you show Miss Ellison something 
that will please her?” said her father, address- 
ing Percy Fane. “Some original, if you have 
it. Your originals are always fine.” 

“Thank you,” returned the artist, blushing. 
As is usual, he had grown modest with in- 
creasing merit. 

“TI am afraid,” he said, “I have nothing 
worth seeing. If you could give me time, I 
might, perhaps, model something. Here isa 
figure just completed; I had not decided 
whether to exhibit it or not. It is a child, 
passing through what we cali death.” 

Miss Ellison paused before take figure to 
which the artist had led the way. She drew 
a quick, audible breath, and remained with 
slightly parted lips and her fine eyes riveted 
on the marble. Percy’s heightened color rose 
even to his temples. He trembled, and was 
ebliged to leave watching that face—the face 
of a critic by nature. Percy Fane had never 
known poverty that so often obstructs the 
path of genius; but if on the sale of this, his 
latest work, had depended the question of 
plenty or starvation for himself and those 
dearer, he could scarcely have awaited the 
issue more anxiously. 

It was a glorious conception of art. The 
strain ‘of mortal’ agony, doubly painful whea 
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seen on the face of infant innocence, was just 
yielding to the calm, heavenly-sweet expres- 
sion familiar to those who have been much by 
dying beds, as marking the moment of disso- 
lution, when at last the suffering body fs to 
be left to its welcome repose. From the little 
heart which seemed scarcety to have ceased 
its throbbing on the downy pillow where it 
lay, rose 2 winged cherub, poising itself for 
glad flight beyond the prison of clay. ‘ The 
faee was the same, only, as it were, washed 
clean of every sorrow, and full of the radiance 
of immortal life. 

The artist ventured a glance at the beauti- 
fal critic. She was bending over the work, 
and a tear which had trembied on her long 


lashes, fell upon the brow of the infant. It — 


was the highest encomium that could have 
been lavished on his genius. Miss Ellison 
looked up at her father with a smile. He 
understood her, and instantly inquired the 
price of the work, adding that it must not 
leave Rome, however, until it had been duly 
exhibited. The enthusiastic tone of the re- 
mark told how fully he shared his daughter’s 
appreciation. 

While the bargain was being negotiated, 
Miss Ellison went over to a sofa, and the day 
being warm, rested there, fanning herself, 
with her hat off and the heavy lace shawl 
pushed back from her shoulders. She could 
not have been more unconscious, but during 
those brief minutes the eyes of the artist were 
never once. withdrawn from her person. 

No sooner had his visitors quitted the studio 
than Percy sprang towards a lump of clay in 
readiness for modelling, and wrought on it for 
hours without cessation. When summoned 
to dinner he declined, and worked steadily 
on. At last, stepping back to view his work, 
he came in contact with his uncle, who was 
looking over his shoulder. He had entered 
the studio some minutes before and had spoken 
to the young man, who did not hear him, so 
earnestly was he engaged. Percy now turned 
- toward him with an expression, first of sur- 
prise at his presence, then of interrogation as 
to the success of his task. 

“It is the most perfect thing you have yet 
done,” said the master, enrapturedly, “ Has 
the Englishman been here with his daughter, 
pray, or have you met Miss Ellison elswhere ?” 

Answering briefly, Percy closed his eyes 
with a satisfied smile, and sank into a chatfr, 

exhausted. 

When, a day or two after, his patron re- 


appeawed in the studio, Percy carelessly drew 
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aside the curtain behind which the bust had 
stood concealed, and witnessed the stare of 
amazement with which he recognized the 
perfect image of his chiid. Mr. Ellison shook 
the artist warmly by the hand, bidding him 
name his price for the work, and rot be too 
modest, as of course the bust must go with 
them to England. 

In reply, Percy sald that as the other had 
paid munificently for his late purchase, if 
Miss Ellison would accept of this, it would 
gratify him exceedingly.’ 

Do not fancy that Percy Fane was in love 
with pretty Maud Ellison. He was in love 
with art, and all she was to hiny was assoctated 
with that art. 

He met Miss Ellison a few times between 
this and his sailing for America. How blest 
the day when after nine years’ absence he set 
his face again toward his native land! How 
blest the day, and all because of a pair of bine 
eyes, a pair of rosy cheeks—the essence of his 
boy-love. 

It may appear somewhat strange that be- 
tween the American artist in Italy and the 
girl of his heart in America, in all these years 
no regular correspondence had existed. Per- 
cy’s letters to Adalaide had been longer and 
much more frequent than hers to him. «In 
the last letter received from Adalaide, written 
fully six months previous to his intended 
voyage, she had said something about letter- 
writing being such a bore; and Percy con- 
fessed to himself that it was indeed a poor 
substitute for that freer interchange of thought 
face to face with those we love. He consoled 
himself that the long period of their separa- 
tion drew rapidly to a close. 

As at the close of the voyage he trod again 
his native seil, the thought occurred to lim 
how little he actually knew Of Miss Whitten 
st present. Some demon even whispered 
him that for aught hg knew she might be 
already married; but he rejected the idea 
with scorn; he would believe her heart had 
continued true to him as his toher. The 
child face rose again before him, and his heart 
danced in ecstacy at the thought that within 
a couple of hours he should behold {t again. 

It was evening when the train set him dowa 
in bis native town and within a distance of a 
quarter of a mile from Mr. Whitten’s resi- 
dence. He walked immediately thither, and 
was met at the door by an elderly man, whom 
he at once recognized as Adalaide’s father, 
and who algiost as(readily, recognized him. ~ 

“We didn’t know exactlywhen you would 
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be here, my dear Percy,” said the old man. 
“In fact, we wa’n’t lookin’ out for you just 
yet.” 

“J know—where is Adalaide ?” 

“Q, ahe’s run into Mr. Roby’s just yonder. 
The housekeeper and her is great friends. 
The housekeeper is Adalaide’s Aunt Susan— 
perhaps you remember ?” 

Percy did not answer either yes or no, but 
when Mr. Whitten said he would go and fetch 
Adalaide home, her lover from over the sea 
observed that he would go with him. There 
may have been some slight embarrassment in 
the man’s manner; however, his young friend 
was too much occupied with his own blissful 
emotions to perceive it. 

Near the door of the house at which they 
were to call, a neighbor spoke to Mr. Whitten, 
detaining bim a moment. The night was 
warm, and doors and windows were wide 
open. The young man waiting impatiently 
@ the threshold, could not forbear looking 
through a smal! square entry into a lighted 
room, where sat a man of thirty-five or there- 
about, in his shirt sleeves, said sleeves bearing 
evidence of honorable, no doubt, but not very 
clean occupation on the part of the wearer— 
coarse beard and ropy hair; and a young 
woman who might have been about Adalaide’s 
age, with a backgammon board between the 
two. A great stout masculine woman, with 


a washbowl in one hand and the other resting» 


oa her hip, stood by, watching the game. 
Two blowsy children were playing noisily 
about the room. 

“That’s her—that’s Adalaide,” whispered 
the father, standing behind Percy, with his 
face close to his ear. 

“Which? where?” said the other, in a 
bewildered way. 

‘“‘ Her that’s playin’ backgammage with Mr. 
Roby. They’re dreadful fond of backgam- 
mage, both of ’em.” 

“Nol” 

The monosyliable escaped Percy’s lips in a 
startled exclamation, which reached the ears 
of those within the room. The young woman 
sprang to her feet, upsetting the board and 
scattering its contents overthe floor, exciting 
an extra clatter with the two blowsy children, 
and eelzing a candle, bouneed towards the 
door. 

“ There, I know who it is—you needn’t be 
so sly. My gracious! Percy Fane! I was 
thinking of you not three hours ago.” 

With that the charming Adalaide, the 
artist's ideal, flung herself upoh him in a 
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mass which the slender youth had to exert 
himself to the utmost to support. The alege 
was not a lengthy one, or assuredly his phys- 
ical inability would have compelled a sar- 
render. 

“ Come—come in,” said she then, in a high- 
pitched voice, evidently the natural key. “I. 
want to introduce you to these folks.” 

Percy begged to be excused, muttering 
something about being dusty with travel. 

“O fudge!” returned his Adelaide, “I hope 
you haint grown stuck up.” 

She returned to.the room, and caught from 
a table a dark calico cape-bonnet, which she 
threw upon her head. 

“Good-night, Jacob,” she said, standing 
beside the man, who, after one first stare, in 
which he comprehended the proceedings, had 
fixed his eyes on the recovered backgammon 
board, and continued glumly overturning his 
dice-box and returning the dice to it again. 
“ Good-night, Jacob; I'll finish out that game 
some other time.” 

The man neither spoke nor looked up, and 
she went past him and out at the door. Be- 
fore they were many paces from the house, 
however, the stout woman suddenly darkened 
the doorway, and called Adalaide back into 
the entry, where she said something to her ia 
a hasty, hissing whisper, to which her niece 
replied in her sonorous tones: 

‘Never you meddle with it, anyhow, Aunt 
Susan. I shall do as I’m a mind to, I guess.” 
And she came dashing forth once more to her 
waiting artist. ’ 

How to describe the sensations of Percy 
Fane! In truth his senses were much be- 
clouded, and he grappled with the facts only 
just enough to persistently deny within him- 
self over and over, the suggestion that this 
was Adalaide. For an hour the young couple 
sat alone, in chairs which she had drawn 
snugly side by side. Mr. Whitten had re- 
tired directly they came in. It principally 
fell to Adalaide’s share to sustain the conver- 
sation, and she proved entirely equal to the 
task. But such a conversation! At any 
time Percy Fane would have heard it all the 
same as the clack of a mill-wheel; but sitting 
by that ponderous creature like a soldier 
sheltered behind earthworks, he seemed to 
hear all about him the roar of cannon and 
bursting of shells, and he shivered with a 
savor of genuine fear. 

By the time the hour was up, he had heard 
sketched, if only he had been aware of it, the 
family history.of most. of those who had moved 
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into the village since he went away. He rose, 
saying he would go to the public house now; 
he presumed they closed early, as they used 
in former days; besides which, he was quite 
travelworn. If he had confessed all, he would 
have said his spirit was a good deal more fa- 
tigued than his body. 

“Stop here,” interposed Adalaide. “To be 
sure you will. We expected it of course. 
We've plenty of beds. Father’ll surely think 
I've give you the mitten.” 

Had Percy Fane been a fugitive from jus- 
tice, knowing the police were close upon him, 
he would still have declined to take refuge for 
a night beneath the same roof with Adalaide 
Whitten. All the while in her presence he 
had felt like one stifling to death; he longed 
for free air and a chance to reflect in order to 
decide whether he was in Europe or America, 
awake, or suffering the horrors of nightmare. 

As they stood face tu face in that not over 
affectionate leave-taking, the artist nerved 
himself to take in for the first time fully the 
tout ensemble of her whom he had chosen 
from boyhood to be his bride. 

Mise Whitten could have tacked little if 
anything of six feet in height, with abundant 
proportions. Her shoulders were particularly 
massive and broad; and a habit of carrying 
her head forward when she walked, and of 
slouching in her chair, gave them always the 
appearance of having been rounded by severe 
labor, and took away all poesibility of any 
grace of manner which might have made one 
forget the unattractivenese of her person. Her 
eyes were as blue as ever, but expressionless 
asthe toe of a stocking wrung out of our 
grandmother’s dye-tub. Her cheeks were a 
deal redder than he remembered them, and 
broad and polished as a red morocco chair- 
cushion. 

Well might one pity the stranger who slept 
with the artist that night in the narrow limits 
of the country inn. Slept, did I say? Rest 
in the chamber occupied by him was as scarce 
as with Sancho Panza while undergoing his 
celebrated ordeal of being tossed in a blanket. 
What to do, he was ever asking himself. For 
the time he felt his life to be an utter and a 
bitter faflure. ©, for his vanished dreams! 

But what to do? Could he honorably 
break his engagement long and fully implied, 
if not actually binding him in so many words ? 

The alternative was to marry Adalaide and 
take her with him to Italy, introduce her ta 
Mand Ellison even ashe had so pleasantly 

Contemplated, and ask them to be friends! 
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ague. If she had but died in his absence, so 
that on this his coming he could have wept 
over her grave and still have cherished his 
ideal! Yet why should she die? Why, 
indeed ? 

Morning came, and Percy was a8 much at 
a loss as ever. The landscape he had yearned 
to see once more, had not one charm for him 
now. Should he be off by the morning train, 
leaving a letter for Adalaide, or could he be 
brave enough to see her again and endeavor 
to arrive at an understanding, that they might 
not part so as to entail any unpleasant memo- 
ries? He gazed out upon the river, in whose © 
waters, a boy, he had so often cast his hook 
and line, and wondered whether it would be 
so very unchristian after all, for him to throw 
himself in and drift over the milidam. 

He had just risen from the early breakfast 
table, all untroubled by burnt biscuits and 
tough flabby steak, when Mr. Whitten ap- 
peared, and with considerable evident em- 
barrassment, requested a private interview. 
Did Adalaide and her father suspect the truth, 
then? Most probably, but as matters could 
scarcely be much worse than they were, he 
had nothing to fear, and indeed resolved in- 
stantly not to conceal his sentiments, but to 
utter them forthwith in a way not to be mi:- 
understood. 

The two—the old man and the young— 
walked away out the country road together. 
Having passed the last dwelling within the 
village environs, the former hemmed several 
times and began: : 

“Adalaide wanted me to come and see you. 
Hem! I hope you wont think on us, Mr. 
Fane. I’m sure she means no wrong, though 
it does look like she oughter made up her 
mind afore you come. You see, Jacob Roby 
there, isa widower with them two children 
you see last night, and he’s set on marryin’ . 
my girl. He has knowed pretty near how 
things stood betwixt you and she, and the 
minute you come, he was horribly jealous. 
He waited round till you left the house, and 
then went in, and I guess him and Adalaide 
sot up a-talkin’ of it over till most mornin’. 
The upshot of it is, he wont hear a word to 
givin’ of her up, and for her own part she 
says, if you aint goin’ to be too terribly dis- 
appointed, now as you've took such pains—” 

“ My very dear sir,” interrupted the listener, 
seizing his hand and shaking it all the while 
he was speaking, “I do assure you that in 
this case Miss Whitten’s happiness is my own.” 


lt 
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, “ Well, it isn’t every young man as would 
be so generous,” rejoined the father of Ada- 
laide, venturing to smile as one who sees his 
prospect brighten. “It isn’t strange if I want 
to keep my youngest darter by me.” 

“No indeed—by no means!” 

“ Jacob,” pursued the old: man, growing 
very friendly and confidential, “is a right in- 
qustrious honest man as any in town, and he’s 
more than comfortably off in the world. Him 
and me has often joked about swappin’ house- 
keepers afore long, for I may as well say ’'m 
to take Adalaide’s Aunt Susan to fill the place 
of her mother that died three years ago. I 
expect, though I didn’t altogether see it 
sooner, that we've all on us set our hearts a 
good deal on our girl and Jacob marryin’. If 
you was goin’ to live here, Mr. Fane, I really 
think it might a-been different, for Adalaide 
respects you very muach—very much; but she 
says, to go off with any man among them 
Pagans.” . 

“TI am not so devoid of feeling, so utterly 
selfish, as to insist on It,” cried Percy, snatch- 
ing the old man’s hand. “Pray be kind 
enough to convey to Miss Whitten my very 
best wishes for her happiness, and—and— 
Jacob Roby’s, and the two children—and so 
forth. Allow me, my dear sir,to offer my 
congratulations to yourself, that you are about 
to renew the matrimonial tie with one who is 
doubtless every way qualified to bring sun- 
shine to your home, and strew with flowers 
the path of your declining years.” 

This unbounded generosity almost over- 
came the recipient. His hand, when Percy 
resigned it, fell to his side as limp as a wet 
bulrush, while atear ran down by easy stages, 
on either side of along sharp nose. It was 
as much as he could do to utter in a cracked 
voice, having in it all the notes of the scale 
jumbled together: 

“Depend ’pon it, Mr. Percy, we shan’t none 
on us forget you.” 

The other dragged out his hunter and 
touched the spring. It wanted ten minutes 


to the time when the train was due. Its — 


rumble was just then heard, as it came through 
a tunnel on its headlong course. 

“TI must hasten back to the station—good- 
by, my friend.” 

“ Good-by, and Heaven bless ye, sir.” 

“Tt has blessed me—it has. I am blest in- 
deed!” And he repeated the words many 
times, in dashing: down the village street to 
the station, at which he arrived in time to 
catch the passing train. 
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Percy Fane returned to Italy alone. Speed- 
ily as he came back to his home, the best 
thoughts of his heart preceded him to that 
sunny land. If when he should arrive, Maud 
Ellison were still there, he should be happy— 
at least he would dare ask her to make him 
so. Maud after all was his ideal. He felt 
like one who has fatigued himself with search- 
Ing in the wrong place for a coveted object, 
and ascertained at last, the true locality where 
it may be found. 

He returned to Rome, and three months 
thereafter led Miss Ellison to the altar. Then, 
as never before, he could say—“ Heaven has 
blessed me.” 

To-day a beautiful boy prattles in the artist's 
studio—a boy with hazel eyes, the shape and 
color of Maud’s, but with Percy’s soul look- 
ing through them, upon the creations of art 
which surround them. The artist pauses in 
his work, seating himself beside his sweet 
spirituelle wife, on the very sofa where she 
sat on that ever-to-be-remembered day of her 


’ first visit to the place, and with a peculiar 


smile on his fine features, remarks that he 
has received a letter from a very old friend, 
then reads aloud the following passage: 

“TI hope you wont think me heartless when 
I say I am just as happy asI canbe. We 
have been married three years, and my second 
little girl is four months old. Folks say they 
both look exactly like me. Hf everI havea 
boy, I shall name him Percy after you. Jacob 
and father sends their best respects. We 
skould all be glad of aletter from you. I 
often think of that winter we used to alide 


-down hill on your new sled. 


« ADALAIDE.” 





DISGRACING THES FAMILY. 


A female cousin of the late Tyrone Powers 
was one day reciting some passages -fom 
Shakespeare in the presence of the comedian. 
She did it so well that it attracted his atten- 
tion. Turning to his uncle, the girl’s father, 
who detested actors and theatres, he said: 

“Uncle, let me have Kate, and I'll make a 
star out of her.” 

“Begone, sir?’ cried the irate old mah. 
“We have one diverting vagabond in the 
family to disgrace it, and Pll not add to 
it by permitting a child of mine to become 
one.” 





é 
The young lady who was accused of break- 

ing a young man’s heart has been bound in the 

bonds of matrimony to keep the peace. 
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BY EATE PUTNAM. 





Tue last load of pumpkins had been 
brought up from the intervale. Weston Sands 
took them to the barn, where, tipping the cart, 
he let the great yellow bodies roll over the 
floor. After storing them in one corner, he 
tossed two or three over-ripe ones, which had 
broken in the fall, to the eager cattle in the 
yard outside; then, after a parting look to 
make sure that all was right, he fastened the 
barn doors and went straight to the house, 
where he threw himself down, his head on his 
hands, and his hands on the table. A sound 
as of the “shooing” of hens in the shedway 
beyond, and directly entered a thin, anxious- 
looking woman, who started a little at view 
of the stalwart but dejected figure before her. 

“What, Weston, you here?” standing be- 
side him and speaking somewhat anxiously. 
“What makes you so down-hearted, like? 
‘Sanything wrong ?” 

“I was thinking, mother,” he answered, 
but did not immediately raise his head. She 
asked no more, but stood there, silently 
stroking his hair. After a time he spoke 

again; quickly, nervously, like one who 
hastens to be rid of words which he hates to 


“I’ve been talking with Jim Bean about 
the men that are going from the village, and 
—can you spare another soldier, mother? 
There, it’s all out, now !” and he looked ques- 
tioningly in her face, which had whitened 
Visibly through ita sallow paleness, There 
Was & pause, ; 

“You're the last of four, Weston, but If you 
feel you’ve had a call—” her voicé trembled 
and she stopped. Her son stood up and put 
his strong arm about her affectionately. 

“It's too bad to ask you, I know; but if 


you could see how my heart’s in it, day and 


“ight. I can’t make it seem anything but 
mean for me to stay at home and let other 
men fight for me. I’m not speaking for peo- 
ple generally; some may have good reasons to 
keep em at home; but as for me—” straight- 
ening up proudly—* I look able-bodied, don’t 
I,and fit to take my part with the rest? 
But mother,”—and his voice dropped from its 
confident tone to a lower key—“I can’t go if 
its going to make you miserable.” 


He stopped, for his mother bent forward, 
her face alive with feeling, and the flush of 
excitement on her cheek bringing back a 
trace of her girlish comeliness as she spoke, 
slowly but deliberately: 

“My son, you are the last of my boys—my 
baby! I’m getting old, now, and I looked to 
your arm to support me till you closed my 
eyes. It’s a bitter blow to lose you; but as 
long as you feel like what you say, I would 
tell you to go if I knew I was sending you to 
your death!” | 

Her voice did not tremble now, but there 
was a noble ring in it as she ceased to speak. 
Her son grasped her hand, and, as they stood 
together thus, the strong excitement of the 
moment brought out an unmistakable likeness 
between the two faces, one pale, wasted, the 
other glowing with health and life; while the. 
blaze that leaped from either eye, told of he- 
roic souls to which death was not the worst 
evil. But they were quiet New England peo- 
ple, naturally averse to any show of strong 
emotion; so presently Mrs. Sands moved 
away about her household labors, and Weston 
busied himself in whittling splinters for to- 
morrow’s kindlings. It was only after she 
had set the table and put the teg to steep on 
the stove, that the mother resumed the con- 
versation by asking Weston some question 
with regard to his father. 

“ Well,” answered he, “I partly talked with 
father about it last week; I thought from his 
manner, whenever I hinted that way, that he 
wouldn’t object if you didn’t.” 

“and how about Milly? Have you ever 
told her ?” 

At this question the young man’s face dark- 
ened, and he finished a whole splinter before 
answering. 

“Why no, I haven’t—but mother,” and his 
tone was suddenly almost indignant—“ surely, 
if you can let me go, she can!” 

The mother shook her head sadly ; “ Young 
girls are apt to be unreasonable, Weston, and 
they alnt always willin’ to wait'for a man. 
It’s like enough you'll have trouble with Mil- 
ly, though I hope not.” 

“At any rate, I shall go over there to-night, 
and tell her all about it,” said Weston, reso- 
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lutely, though his set lips showed that he, too, 
had his fears as to the result of the visit... 
Milly Walker, having washed up the supper 
dishes, was sitting in the twilight upon the 
farmhouse steps, when a merry voice said, 
“catch,” and with the word a shower of 
painted maple leaves, all scarlet and gold, fell 
~about her in bright confusion. With cheeks 
as red as their deepest dyes, she rose to greet 
the tall intruder for whose steps she had been 
listening during the last half hour. Certainly, 
standing there in the dim light, Weston Sands 
looked almost a giant. Rather over than 
under six feet, and correspondingly broad- 
shouldered, with frank blue eyes and thick 
brown curls, he looked exactly what he was; 


an honest, handsome, manly young farmer, . 


who would be sure to do himself credit any- 
where. His sweetheart, according to the nat- 
ural law of opposites, was almost childishly 


short and slender, little in body and mind 


some one had mallciously said of her; but this 
verdict, if, to a certain extent, true, was, after 
all, hardly fair, for Milly, so far as she knew, 
tried to walk by the rule of right; was sweet- 
tempered, affectionate and honest; in fact, 
scarcely more to blame for being narrow, than 
is a mouse for lacking the size and strength 
of an elephant. Be that as it may, Weston 
Sands, who had twenty times her intellect 
and force of character, was in complete sub- 
jection to the little tyrant. Shallow as she 
was called, nay, as he kuew her to be, for he 
was not one to lose his reason with his heart, 
there was that about her which drew him to 
her side, and kept him there, when girls who 
were reckoned far superior would have wel- 
comed him gladly. He only knew that she 
filled some place in his life which they did not 
even touch. Just now, as she stood with her 
cheeks aglow under the shadows of her wavy 
hair, she looked pretty enough to satisfy any 


one who looked less,at realities than appear- 


ances ina girl. That was not Weston’s way; 
atill he felt her beauty as any other man 
would have done. 

After.a moment’s silent gaze, he drew her 
down beside him and spoke long and earnest- 
ly. More than once, before he finished, Mil- 
ly’s face wore deeper shadows than those the 
moonlight cast upon it, and her fingers played 
nervously with the fiery maple leaves. 

But the next day, when Mrs. Sands ques- 
tioned her son with regard to his conference 
with Milly, he answered her in so cheery a 
tone as to dispel all her fears. The truth was, 
that Milly Walker cared more for Weston 
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than for any other she had ever seen; her af- 
fection was probably as deep a feeling as her 
nature was capable of. So, though loth to 
lose him for a time, she considered even that 
better than the alternative of giving him up © 
forever; and, with many tears and pleadings, 
reluctantly consented to let him go, after 
finding that she could not keep him at home. 
The young man, shocked, at first, by the 
unconscious selfishness and shallow views 
which her words betrayed, soon persuaded 
himeelf that nothing worse than ignorance 
and thoughtlessness prompted them, and 
closed his heart resolutely to any voice which 
spoke against Milly. Who has not known 
that struggle, sometimes aimost against con- 
viction, when the mind strives to bar its win- 
dows against the beams of light which would 
fain show what manner of guest dwells in its 
chambers? And, at last, when the ruthless 
hand of that treacherous occupant has itself 
struck the blow which floods the desolate 
walls with cruel light, exhibiting the true 
proportions of the monster who has lain 
therein, who has not felt that, through all his 
self-enforced darkness, he has been dimly sen- 
aible of the unclean creature who crouched in 
the shadows? Not that Weston’s instinctive 
feelings with regard toehis sweetheart were 
by any means of this extreme nature. It was 
only that he had an uncomfortable idea, very, 
very deep down in his heart, that Milly’s na- 
ture was not only shallow, but selfish; that, 
in her utter unconsciousness of the duty 
which man oweg his country, she proved her- 


‘self to lack that common gratitude which even 


a dog shows for the hand that feeds him. But 
these disagreeable thoughts he covered, skil- 
fully, with so many folds of excuse and affec- 
tion, as almost to conceal their existence from 
himself. So they parted; she with tears and 
complainings, he with a strong, manly heart, 
which trembled only when it felt the pressure 
of the picture which stirred with its pulses. 

It was in the autumn of 1861 that he enlist- 
ed, and the regiment was ordered out in early 
winter. Milly cried incessantly at first, but 
time dried her tears; perhaps the sooner that 
she observed, one day, while standing before 
her little glass, that her eyes were red and her 
face wan with the indulgence of her grief. 
After that, she brightened up wonderfully. 
Besides, she was too pretty to be long left 
alone, and, a reasonable period having elapsed 
since Weston’s departure, her old admirers 
came flocking back, not unwelcomed, perhaps, 
by the object of thelr devotion. They knew 
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well enough that she was under promise of 
to the absent soldier, but moths, 


since the beginning of the world, have had an’ 


nnaccountable impulse to singe their wings. 

@o the flame danced and sparkled, and the 

moths futtered right merrily about it, while 

thy little Ruth, Milly’s cousin, looked on in 

indignant silence. Nor always that; her 
wonder and Wrath would sometimes break 
all bounds, 2804 overflow upon the careless 
Milly, who, shaking back her curls from her 
flashing face, Would answer pettishly and go 
away. Nevertheless, it was noticeable that 
after one of these scenes she accepted some- 
what less freely the admiration offered her, 
and deep Rath, marking this, conquered her 
diffidence, in order thus to serve the cause of 
Weston Sands. . 

For the latter she had always cherished a 
secret sort of hero-worship. Even before he 
had worn Milly’s chains, the pale, dark-haired 
little Ruth had quietly admired and wondered 
at the tall, strong figure, the frank blue eyes 
and merry smile of the young man. But this 
regard grew far deeper when he became 2 
constant visitor in the only home she possess- 
ed, the house of her uncle; where the strong 
arm had served her, and the blue eyes and 
the merry smile beamed pleasantly upon her. 
For Weston, naturally kind to all, was also 
kind to her, at the same time noticing her, 
individually, about as much as if she were a 
fly, or mouse, or some such quict domestic 
little creature—except once, down on south- 
ern camp-fields, thd young man remembered 
how, bidding them all good-by that last night 
before the volunteers left the village, he had 
offered his hand to Ruth, and there came back 
to him the whole expression of her childish 
face and form as she stood there, her fingers 
in his. He remembered the dark gray eyes, 
glittering with proud tears, and the broken 
voice which strove to speak hopeful, encour- 
aging words to the soldier going forth, per- 
chance to return no more. Involuntarily he 
sighed, and wished that Milly had something 
of the noble courage and devotion which had 
informed her cousin’s face at that moment; 
then angrily repenting of the sigh, assured 
himself again and again that Milly was per- 
fection, and that he would not for worlds 
have her other than what she was. And all 

this time quiet Ruth was fighting his battles 


at home; endeavoring, with her little might,” 


to keep true to him the heart of his promised 
wife. | 
After some months Weston’s letters, which 
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had hitherto been constant, suddenly ceased 
entirely. With anxious hearts they waited 
through days of sickening suspense—for news 
came slowly-to that remote New Hampehire 
town—then came rumors of a battle, then 
more of that slow agony of delay, and at last 
a letter In a strange hand, telling them the 
worst; that worst which they had feared, but 
could not, would not believe. The letter, 
though written in kindly terms, told them 
that one little truth which no kindliness could 
soften. There was no dangerous wound, no 
desperate chance of recovery to break the 
announcement which stared out at them, 
black and unchangegble. Dead! To attempt 
to describe the anguish of father and mother, 
bereft of thelr last treasure, would be worse 
than useless, presumptuous; yet it was unre- 
piningly, if sorrowfully, that they gave their 
all for their country. 

Milly, upon hearing the tidings, grew hys- 
terical and fainted. Ruth, who bad not shed 
a tear, though her eyes burned and dilated 
with ahorror she could scarcely comprehend, 
stayed patiently beside her cousin until the 
fitful tempests of sobs and moans had abated, 
and left her in a heavy sleep. Then she stole 
away quietly to her own little room, and lay 
down upon her bed, thinking, as she gazed 
out upon the moonlight meadows that rustled 
and whitened below, of a face whiter and 
more ghastly than that wan moon, whose 
pallid lustre should never beam upon it again. 
But when her thought reached this point, it 
revolted from the reality so harshly forced 
upon it. Bend her mind as she might to the 
contemplation of what they had told her, it 
still came back to the starting-place; and 
when, following the sad fancies of the theme, 
she tried to comprehend the blue eyes closed, 
and the smile set forever on the cold, fixed 
lips, still, like a mocking corpse-light, eyes 
and smile seemed to glitter and gluw about 
her, and from the shadowy corners of the 
room she seemed to hear His voice, until all" 
the air was filled with his presence. 

To her he was the embodiment of life in its 
deepest glow and strength, and she could not 
at once associate him with a thought so ut- 
terly foreign as that of death. But all this 
soon changed, and ere long she had learned 
thoroughly the bitter lesson offered her. Yet 
none gave her sympathy. Wherefore should 
they? She was so quiet and reserved that 
she could bear the heartache with less outcry 
than many would make over a cut finger. 
Besides, she had suffered. nothing in the loes 
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of the young soldier; he was no part of her 
life. It was to Milly, his promised bride, never 
now to be his wife, that pity and tears must 
be given. Yet Ruth had been immeasurably 
nearer Weston in. all that constitutes true 
nearness, than Milly, after a hundred years of 
trial, could hope to be; had loved him more 
understandingly, and with a better regard, in 
her childish affection, all unnoticed as she 
was, than Milly, whofh he had treasured in 
his heart of hearts. 

The latter, hysterically sorrowful at first, 
and truly so, for in her way she had really 
loved the dead man, gradually grew more 
composed, and at length came to enjoy the 
sympathy freely expressed for her, more for 
the consequence it gave her than for the 
thoughts of him which it recalled. So the 
weeks flew by, and the sound of his name at 
last stirred her scarcely more than did the 
meation of the baby sister who had long since 
been laid to sleep under the daisied turf. And 
still the weeks hastened, until their steady 
course had brought the splendors of autumn 
once more, and Milly was a bride. One of 
her quondam lovers, seeing that her tears 
were fast drying, had found the courage to 
woo and win, unhindered by the faith which 
‘ had. been pledged to the dead. 
| Alone ia her little room sat Ruth, after her 
cousin’s wedding, and thought how, six-months 
before, the May meadows had shivered with 
the ghastly presence of death, which seemed 
then to fill the whole world. That one awful 
fact remained unchanged; it was just as true, 
just as crushing now as then, yet the world 
went on! Nay, the little world which had 
revolved around the slain soldier, easily spared 
him from its centre; even his promised wife, 
his other self, was another’s ! 

“And yet she said she loved him once!” 
thought Ruth, and fell to meditating upon 
this “once” of love, which to some souls 
means & moment, a month, a year; but to 
‘ others—eternity! Well, her task was done. 
She need no more seek to keep Milly’s faith 
true to its allegiance; it had found its own 
resting-place, and was nothing now to her. 
Yet, through the wedding month, a pale face 
grew ever upon her sight; lips long closed 
asked of life the love which death had snatched 
away, and she knew that, in Milly’s place, she 
would feel bound by chains no time could 


break, to a memory and a hereafter. Ruth’s . 


heart had never been touched. She had looked 
up to Weston with a half-childish admiration, 
and the instinctive sympathy which one fine 
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soul yields to another; but she had never 
thought of him otherwise than as her cousin’s 
husband. Now, brooding over these old mem- 
ories and present events, she wondered if love 
would ever come to her, and wondering felt, 
without analyzing her feelings, that if so, it 
would be for once and for always. Ah! it is 
not hard to see that, with Ruth, love would 
be as strong and as noble as the soul that in- 
forms her delicate frame. 

Still the weeks came and went, “ unhasting, 
unresting.” Slowly up the village street came 


_& man, wearing the army blue, though worn 


and torn. In fact, he was a soldier belonging 
to Weston Sands’s regiment, which had gone 
away more than a year before. Along the 
road down which he had so proudly marched, 
he walked, wearily ; but not as he went. One 
arm was gone, and famine had sharpened every 
gaunt feature. The season of the year, too, 
was changed. When he had gone forth, the 
fields were brown, and the dead Jeaves crisped 
beneath his tread. Now, over his head, and 
far away, outlined against the warm blue sky, 


‘rolled, in myriad sparkles of emerald light, a 


tide of tremulous, shimmering green; while 
across the orchards soft winds, laden with 
summer scents, chased each other till they 
dipped in the river with many a curl and 
tremble; and in the fields, on either side, he 
could seo the great, merry lees poised on the 
swaying heads of clover, or hear their hidden 
hum down in the buttercup. Summer life— _ 
June life, in every sight and sound; let us 
hope, too, in every breath drawn by the poor 
fellow who looked and listened so eagerly. 

At any rate, his hollow eyes brightened, 
and his worn face smiled beneath these quiet 
influences; and that was certainly something 
gained, for we cannot afford to throw away 
even a moment of happiness. Pursuing his 
way with feeble care, he stopped suddenly, 
with a great heart-beat; for there it lay, the 
home of his childhood; the long, grass-grown 
yard, and old red house, whose picture had 
never faded in his mind since the day when, 
leaving them perhaps forever, he had moved 
his head out of line to get one last look—just 
the same as ever. There was the old cherry- 
tree, already full of little, hard, green bullets; 
there was the well-sweep, long and awkward 
as he had seen it so many times in dreams; 
point by point, it answered exactly to the 
portrait in his mind. 

As hé came up the yard, his heavy, halting 
step scattered acrowd of chickens clucking 
and picking about the door, and therefore, a 
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girl who sat on the stone step, unstringing 
long coils of dried apples, looked up to see 
what made the sudden noise. The apparition 
she beheld, caused her to spring to her feet 


with a smothered cry: two or three steps she © 


took as in flight, then, resolutely checking 
this impulse, she walked down the-path firmly, 
but with aface as white as the one into which 
she looked. The man, meantime, was strug- 
gling with some half-formed memory which 
arose as he gazed ather. Her face was both 
familiar and strange. He looked at the girl- 
ish, graceful figure; the soft cheek, with its 
clear rose-bloom in turn conquering the pal- 
dor which had overcome it; the red, dimpled 
mouth, and was at a loss; then, noting the 
serious dark brows, the lighted, lifted gray 
eyes, and the expression latent about the 
sweet lips, quietly moved a step forward to 
meet her with the single word: 

“ Ruth 2?” . 

“You have come back. Thank God!” 

Her words were few, but such grateful joy 
trembled through them as no speech could 
express, and he seemed to feel her whole heart 
in her hand, as it met his. For a moment 
neither spoke ; then he asked, eagerly: 

“/Tell me, Ruth, how is mother ?” 

She started from him at that. “I must 
prepare her for this,” she said, moving up the 
path before him. 

“Prepare her?” he repeated anxiously. 
“Then she is sick ?” | 

“© no, no; but such a shock would be too 
much for her. We have thought you dead, 
Weston.” 

“T have been almost worse than dead!” he 
auewered, bitterly. “ But how are father and 
Milly ?” 

She did not hear him. She had gone to 
find his mother, and tell her the wonderful, 
joyful tidings. Presently she came back, led 
him to the room where his. mother waited, 
and, closing the door, stole quietly away. 

Who shall describe the happiness of one 
who clasps to her heart the son “that was 
dead and is alive again?” Her joy, like her 
grief,is sacred. But Weston, at length, when 
he could command his voice, said: 

“Where is father ?” 

At first there was no answer. He looked 
at her—her lips were trembling: she could 
only say, “O, my son! my son!” Then he 
saw her black dress, and knew all, at the mo- 
ment. He buried his face in his hands. 

. “Js it true, mother?” was all he could say. 

She could speak now. “It’s true, Weston. 
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He failed from the time he heard you wa 
killed, but he didn’t die till December. "Twas 
a dreary day—a dreary day!” she repeated to 
herself, and her voice grew unsteady again. 
“QO, my son, he lived to know you was dead, 
but not that you was alive.” 

“He knows it now,” said Weston, from 
between his clasped fingers. 

“T believe he does,” said the widow, look- 
ing up reverently. “The good Lord’s taken 
him away, but I believe he’s rejoicin’ with 
you an’ me over this meetin’.” 

That afternoon Weston asked Ruth to show 
him where his father was buried. She took 
him across the clover fleld behind the house, 
to a little lot fenced off from the main portion, 
and bright with the blooms of the season. 
Here was the grave; for, in those regions, it 
was quite customary to bury the dead some- 
where upon their own farms. The grave 
looked even cheerful, covered, as it was, with 
the velvet turf of June, and surrounded by 
flowers which had evidently been carefully 
tended; and Weston insensibly grew more 
composed as he looked upon it. Turning his 
head, his eye was caught by a slab heading no 
mound, but simply placed upright in the 
ground. Upon examination, he found that it 
bore his own name, and the names of his 
brothers who had fallen in battle. This spot, 
also, bore witness of loving hands. Ruth, 
seeing him looking at the slab, told him that 
his mother had had it put up at the same 
time with her husband's stone. “It seemed 
to be a sort of comfort to her,” she said, “as 
if she had you all together.” 

“Did you plant and tend these flowers 
about father’s grave ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered, low. His eyes looked 
the thanks he could not speak. It was- 
enough. 

Of course he soon learned the truth about 
Milly. His mother, finding that, after the 
very first, he did not again refer to it, at 
length herself alluded to the subject. Weston 
did not answer at once, but after a pause 
said, slowly, as if weighing his words as he 
uttered them. | 

“Do you know, mother, I have sometimes 
thought, and more and more, lately, that it 
was not true love, but a sort of fascination 
that drew me to Milly. At least, if it was 
love, it wasn’t really I that loved her, but 
somebody else. I have been through so much, 
and thought over so many things since I knew 
her, that everything looks different to me now, 
and I seem another person entirely.” 
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The mother looked up from her knitting. that she would stay with her asa daughter, 


“How'd it have been,” she sald, “if you’d 
found her constant and waitin’ when you 
come back ?” 

‘**O, I suppose I should have persuaded my- 
self that my feelings were all fancy,and Milly 
was the only thing that could make me happy; 
or, if I'd found out my mistake, afterwards, I 
imagine ours wouldn't have been the first 
unhappy match in the world.” 

“The Lord be praised that’s kept you from 
it! Married life must always be either a 
blessin’ or a curse. Your father and I never 
had a hard word;” and her hands trembled 
too much to use the needles, “but Milly was 
always flighty—always.” 

Indeed, a load was lifted from the mother’s 
mind. Weston’s choice had surprised more 
than it had pleased her; for, over and above 
the natural partiality, which would sallow no 
one to be worthy of her son, there were faults 
in Milly’s character especially hard for the 
good womantobear. That weak, self-seeking 
nature had never been concealed from her 
love-quickened eyes, but however she might 
deplore it in secret, she was too wise to fret 
over what she could nat help, or let it stir up 
bitterness between herself and Weston. But 
his words were sweet to herears. lt was not 
hard for her to understand how a young man 
—eepecially one of aquick and earnest nature 
—should be drawn on by a character much 
lower than his own, into paths whose end he 
did not see. In youth, the waters of love 
tremble with any chance breath, and it is easy 
to fancy that the deepest fountains of the soul 
have been stirred by some touch which has 
really only rippled the surface, and passed 
on. 

But time, or suffering alone, can waken one 
from this delusion. In Weston’s case it was 
the latter. Fiery trials, and days and nights 
of wearing solitude, had sharpened and ma- 
tured the mind, while they wasted the body; 
but for this result, at least, the mother could 
not but be thankful. She did notspeak again 
until the striking clock made her wonder 
aloud where Ruth could be. That roused 
Weston from his meditations. 

“How does Ruth happen to be here with 
you, mother?” he asked, and, amid grateful 
tears and siniles, she told the story; how, 
when his father was sick, she had come to 
help take care of him, nursing him as tenderly 
and faithfully as if he had been her own; and 
how she had been with her ever since the end, 
yielding to the stricken woman’s entreaties 
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while she lived. All thisand more did she 
repeat to her son, there by the dim candle- 
light, the knitting-work fallen from Ler 
clasped hands. 

“OQ Weston,” she exclaimed, “you can't 
guess the comfort that child has been to me! 
They didn’t need her at her Uncle Walker's, 
but for my part I should have died or gone 
crazy, to set here alone in a quiet house,lookin’ 
at the empty cheers and thinkin’ how their 
owners was all laid underthe sod. But Ruth 
wouldn’t let me think. She always had some 
way or other to keep me cheerful, for though 
she’s so still-like, she’s never out o’ sorts. 
Bless her! for she’s been son and daughter 
both to me.” 

Weston listened to his mother’s words, and, 
when Ruth came in, looked at her with akind 
of reverence. She moved quietly about the 
room, performing various little household 
duties, and at the same time explaining what 
had kept her out. She had gone over to see 
Milly, and found that her husband, Stephen 
Bennett, had broken his leg by a fall from the 
barn loft. Of course they were full of trouble 


_and confusion, and Ruth had stayed to give 


what help she might. 

“T’m sorry for Stephen,” concluded Ruth, 
“he feels so badly about his farm. It was 
doing so nicely, and this accident will make 
a great difference with it—I hope the worry 
wont keep him back in getting well.” 

“ How well our farm Is looking, mother,” 
observed Weston after a moment’s silence. 
“John Charles manages it very capably, I 
think.” 

“Yes,” she answered, absently, evidently 
thinking of something else, as was shown by 
her next words. “ What a mercy it was that 
Ruth persuaded me not to let Stephen take 
our farm on shares. *T'would have been bad 
ef he had.” ° 

“Did he want to carry it on?” asked 
Weston. 

“Yes. You know his medders lay right 
alongside of ours, and he thought he could 
see to them bout as well as he could to his 
own. I hated to do it, but I didn’t know no 
other way, and I guess I should have agreed 
if *t hadn’t been for Ruth; but she wouldnt 
hear of ’t nohow, and was so earnest t I told 
her at last if she could manage it any other 
way, she might. So she looked about, and 
found John, and after we'd tried him a spell 
we liked him so much we wouldn’t a changed 
him for a king. Well, everything’s for the 
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best, as Ruth’s so fond o’ saying—Why, where 
is the child ?” 

Sure enough, where was she? Half way 
down the garden, by that time. When she 
found what was coming, unobserved by Mrs. 
Sands she had stolen quietly from the room, 


bit not before Weston’s eyes had flashed into © 


her own a look which told that he understood 
and thanked her for the motives which had 
made her unwilling that Milly’s husband 
should occupy the place which Ae had once 
beld. She thought of it again, as she walked 
down the twilight path, and there came back 
to her the old indignation which had filled 
her heart at the thought of Stephen’s usurp- 
ing all Weston’s righta, even here in his own 
home ; and she remembered the resolve which 
she had then made, that never, so Jong as she 
coald prevent it, should Stephen be master, in 
ever eo little degree, of the farm or homestead. 
Thinking thus, she stopped before the thorny 
tangled bushes, to fill her hands with roses, 
which she carried back to the house, making 
the homely old room gay with masses of odor- 
ous color. Weston thought, as his eyes fol- 
lowed her about her dainty labors, that she 
was a human rose herself, sweet and bright. 
Stigphen Bennett had fretted at being 
obliged to neglect his farm for a few weeks, 
but before the summer had gone, all earthly 
care was over for him. A fever, partly induced 
by his constant worrying, it was thought, had 
set in, and his life had withered with the first 
yellowing leaves. There was a good deal of 
speculation in the little village, as to whether, 
afer a proper period had elapsed, Weston 
Sands would not again seek Milly, whose first 
love he was well known to have been. Even 
Rath found herself wondering about it now 
and then, and, in such case, invariably and 
indignantly banished front her mind a subject 
with which she had nothing to do; for Ruth 
had an extreme horror of gossip, even in 
thonght. | 
Meantime, Weston kept his own counsel, 
and moved about the house and farm, gather- 
Ing back from the overflowing summer the 
health and strength which the slow starvation 
of southern prisons had wasted. Sometimes, 
in the summer twilights, he would tell them, 
at home, of all the miseries he had endured in 
Yhowe past days; of the bftter, scanty food 
Which had barely sufficed to keep life in him; 
ofthe long sleepless nights of pain, and of the 
hours when he bad. longed for death to put 
‘nend to the unvagying round of suffering. 
Then throngh the deepening shadows, he 
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could see Ruth’s cheek pale, and her lips 
stiffen, and her fingers clutch convulsively; 
but never a tear in her eyes, which, instead of 
softening, burned through their liquid depths, 
Noting this peculiarity, he recalled what he 
had somewhere read—that tears were the 
light summer showers of shallow natures, 
while deeper ones might be convulsed by 
tornadoes which swept over them in frantic 
violence, without a single rain-drop. Milly 
would have sickened at sight of a cut floger, 
and wept abundantly over a doleful tale; but 
Ruth, body and soul was formed of different 
fibre. He could not help thinking, as he 
watched her composed face, never losing, in 
its womanly sweetness, the power which 
strengthened it, how she would cling through 
good report and evil report, to one whom her 
soul had once pronounced worthy to be loved; 
how she would follow, through any furnace of 
shame and pain, to comfort and sustain the 
faltering steps; for he guessed that with her, 
love meant for life and death. He was mak- 
ing quite a study of her in those days. You 
see he did not find her out as early as she did 
him, for, with the double instinct of child and 
woman, she had read him at the very first, 
before he had even taken thought of her ex- 
istence. 

We will make no account of the interven- 
ing months, but pabs at onee to the next 
June; a year from the time Weston came 
home, His free, vigorous country life had 
given him back his former health arfd strength, 
and except for the lost arm, he was the Wes- 
ton of old times. His iron constitution had 
triumphed, wonderfully, over the prison-taint 
which would have proved deadly poison to a 
weaker frame, and his springing step and 
merry laugh once more made music to his 
mother’s ears. Only, at times, there seemed 
a shadow over him, and Ruth again wontiered 
if it had any connection with Milly, whom he 
still met, and who, sooth to say, did not seem 
to frowm upon him. She had been a widow 
now nearly a twelvemonth, and the specula- 
tive gossip about the quondam lovers had 
never entirely ceased. 

Coming home one afternoon, Weston found 
the house apparently empty, but after a search, 
discovered Ruth in the dairy-room, skim- 
ming milk. She told him that his mother had 
gone over to see a sick neighbor, intending to 
spend a portion of the evening with her. So 
little Ruth took the good woman’s place at 
the table, pouring out Weston’s tea, and mak- 


ing herself, generally useful.) After supper 
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was over, and the dishes cleared away, she 
sat down to the hulling of a great pan of 
strawberries, and presently had her busy fin- 
gers stained, rosily, with the juicy fruit. Wes- 
ton looked on awhile in silence; then said, 
abruptly: 

“TJ wish I could help you with that terrible- 
looking pan, Ruth, but you know /’m not 
good for much, now-a-days—more for orna- 
ment than use.” 

He spoke laughingly, but there was a sting 
of bitterness in the tone. Ruth looked up 
and smiled. 

“Well, we all like ornaments, you know. 
Besides, this is rather small work for you, so 
I don’t think you lose much.” 

“No, if it were only that. But it’s the los- 
ing everything else! It’s being idle when I 
want to work, and giving up my chance in 
the world, that tries me.” The bitterness of 
his voice was unqualified now. “ Ruth, if you 
lost your best hope, what would you do ?” 

“Thank God for what was left,” she an- 
swered quietly. He looked at her sorrowfully, 
and said, more softly: 

“I wish I had your resignation, but I 
haven’t. I deserve your rebuke.” 

“0, I didn’t mean it that way!” cried Ruth 
eagnestly, her composure gone. “I never 
should think of rebuking you, only it seems 
to me that there never can be a time when a 
person is so sorely afflicted as not to have 
something left to be thankful for.” 

“ What have I?” 

“You have your mother to whom you are 
everything." You have health and strength, 
and this beautiful life that is so full of happi- 
ness, and”—here her voice rose proud and 
full—* you have always the thought of what it 
was that brought this upon you. Weston, I 
don’t know how sharp such trials are toa 
man, but I think you have gained more than 
you have lost.” 

The young man looked at her excited face 
and dilating eyes, with a proud thrill. Then 
he sighed softly. 

“Do not think I regret any sacrifice I have 
made, or could make, for my country; for all 
I have I would give, and gladly. But—Ruth 
-—you will think it wrong, I know, but I can- 
not help wishing I had come home dead, 
sooner than maimed and helpless; for it ts 
hard to live, and give up the dearest hope of 
life—and I must give it up, must I not, Ruth ? 
Ought I to ask any woman to marry me, 
crippled asIam? Tell me, Ruth!” 


“He is thinking of Milly,” thought Ruth. 
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Her fingers were very busy with the red clus- 
ters, and her head was bent over her work, 
but, after a little, she spoke. 

“You would not be the first soldier who 
has come home, maimed, to marry the girl 


_ who loved him.” 


“TI know—” he answered, “the girl who 
loved him, and of whose love he was sure; 
but I am not sure, by any means. Besides, I 
always have a feeling that a woman who mar- 
ries one of these crippled soldiers, does not 
quite care for him, as she would if he were the 
perfect man God made him. Don’t you think 
she would always miss the protecting strength 
that ought to shield her weakness, and feel as 
if she had been defrauded of her right ?” 

“Milly again!” thought Ruth, and this time 
she raised her head, her eyes flaming. 

“Ts it strength alone that women care for ?” 
she asked, indignantly. “If it is, there is no 
security in their love, for the strongest must 
always win. It is ashame to think that, with 
them, body must of course conquer soul. For 
my part, I should think a woman’s love would 
grow deeper with every scar and wound 
gained in such a cause, for each one is a living 
witness of his nobleness !” 

Weston’s face grew bright as the sumset, 
“ You think so really, Ruth?” His voice was 
low, but something in it drew her eyes to his, 
and the meaning ‘she read there held her like 
a spell, while he went on speaking. 

“You would not trifle with me, Ruth! 
Could you love me as-I must be loved—marry 
me in spite of all this? Do you love me, 
Ruth ?” 

For all his manhood his voice shook—with 
the strong hope and fear that trembled behind 
it. She raised her face to his with a great 
joy breaking over it, and, in that moment, he 
knew that she was his for life and death, and 
he felt in his own heart a love which would 
almost have terrified him by {ts passionate in- 
tensity, but for the perfect peace, which filled 
his being, in the certainty of her truth. 

As they sat there in the twilight lingering 
and deepening about them, his mother, enter- 
ing the house, stopped fora moment at the 
open door. They did not hear her, and al- 
though she saw before her, then, the sight she 
had most wished to see on earth, she would 
not intrude, but stole softly away, leaving 
them alone with their happiness. 

Babe peee tea 

By revenging yourself on your enemy, you 
make him your equal; by pardoning him, you 
show yourself his.superior. 
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MARTIN MOWBRAY. 


BY MRS. S. GIBSON FOSTER, 





THERE are many villages like Dennis on 
the coast of New Engiand. Little, quiet, clean 
places, dwelt in by men who have retired 
from the pursuits in which they laid the foun- 
dations of. their competency; ship-masters, 
who have withdrawn from their rude and 
wandering lives to the enjoyment of domes- 
ticity aad the interest of their accumulations ; 
ewners or part owners of foreign-plying ves- 
gele, that they seldom if ever have seen, or of 
hambler craft with an assured revenus from 
coneting er fishing voyages; and merchants, 
whose first profits were upen petty ship-stores, 
wonkey jackets and sou’weeter hats. There 
thep lead their quiet lives, under the roofs of 
White houses avith green blinds; eminently 
eonservative in their tendencies; the “ Beston 
Aduertiser” aad “Journal of Commerce” 
twir fvorite Mieratuse; dining late and long; 
aad shrinking fram any novelty in habits, 
theory, enterprise or association. 

Thus the men. But the rising generation 
foes not fellow tamely in the steps of ite 
fathers, or imbibe maturally their character- 
leties. The heart of youth is alike, perhaps, 
everywhere, and‘ its thoughts are always 
*loag, long thoughts.” 


The young: men draw the natural aliment 


of ambition from the strong salt breezes that 
come striding over the broad ses that stretches 
at upan three sidea of them-—breezes that 
have blown over the mysterious ocean, tales 
of which they have thrilled at hearing from 
their infancy; and over strange lands and 
tusbulant cities of which the rumors have 
moved their young imaginations. 

So the boys go away. Sons from the 
families of little Dennis are in every zone, and 
tharing every vicissitude of fortune in all 
lands aad on all seas which adventurous men 
have visited. 

But its girls lingtr, cherishing, some of 
them, memories of child-lovers who are now 
bronsed and bearded men; and others of 
them dreaming dreams familiar to all maiden 
meditations, and still others, resolutely striv- 
ing to subdue their tastes and minds to the 
toutine of the household, embellished only by 

the sewing society, the reading club, and the 
Sunday school Good girls, pretty girls, 
amiable and cultivated girls, girls with “ex- 


pectations” are there. Once in a while they 
are discovered, and won. 

I do not think it occurred to me at the 
time, but I was afterward led to suspect that 
some such consideration contributed to in- 
dace Martin Mowbray, Esq , Attorney at Law, 
to establish himself in his profession at 
Dennis. 

Naturally enough, gossip. was a recognized 
avocation in Deunis. I suppose there were 
persons resident there who eould not have 
rested quietly of a night in ignorance of what 
their neighbors had for dinner, and who would 
never have made the attempt to do so, if they 
had seen during the day the sulky of Dr. 
Sinclair passing on some unknown errand. 
So when it was known that a young lawyer, 
a “new” lawyer, had arrived at the Little 

‘tavern, bringing letters to a few prominent 
citizens, and preparing to establish himself, a 
creditable degree of interest was aroused, and 
the inquiries were frequently made, “ Who Is 
he? Where does he come from? What is 
he like?” And when,a few days after his 
shining sign-board had been displayed be- 
tween the windows over the post-office, it 
was known that he would attend a religious 
fair at the town-hall on Wednesday evening, 
curiosity was fluttering in many breasts 
whose owners would perhaps have been in- 
dignant at such an imputatian. For, mind 
you, Dennis was a stationary place, and im- 
migration was an extraordinary occurrence. 

The comments made that evening upon 
Martin’s appearance were, of course, Various. 
My own impression of him was, so far as I 
remember, that of a well-looking, well-dressed, 
and apparently well-bred young man, with 
no apparent characteristics distinguishing 
him from other young men in a similar sta- 
tion. I hope I shall net be misunderstood 
when I say that I agreed with an opinion I 
heard expressed more than once or twice by 
some of the veteran beaux and staid matrons 
of the company—to wit, that “ this Mr. Mow- 
bray was a puppy.” Now there are human 
puppies of various degrees, and the term is 
often applied more offensively than I intend. 
A puppy is, after all, a harmless and frolic- 
some thing. So Martin appeared tobe. A 
little vain and. flippant (too, with a manner 
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exhibiting sufficient self-confidence, and some- 
- times approaching as near impertinence as 
was consistent with good manners, which he 
certainly had. Of all topics he had something 
to say, and usually sald it well—a little pertly, 
but with a certain ease and elegance of dic- 
tion that, to many minds, obscures or atones 
for crudity of thought or error of judgment. 
On the whole, he was an entertaining com- 
panion, and I readily assisted in making him 
acquainted with the company present. 

Tableauz vivans were among the enter- 
tainments of the evening. Of course The 
Landing of the Pilgrims had its place among 
them. Everybody has seen it, and so it is of 
no consequence that I do not at this moment 
remember who it was that Madge Allen per- 
sonated that night, as she stood with an enor- 
mous doll in her arms, and her long and mas- 
sive tresses over her shoulders, among the 
group who were offering their silent thanks. 

I was conscious that Martin Mowbray's 
gaze was fixed upon some person in the pic- 
ture. The curtain dropped, and his almost 
incessant prattle was not resumed. It rose 
again, en regle, upon the same scene, and I 
could not help turning to my companion. 
His countenance was not skilled at conceal- 
ing emotions, and I plainly discerned that it 
was Madge who had fixed his looks apparent- 
ly in rapt admiration. 

A shower ot questions followed the fall of 
the curtain, Madge being the theme. I an- 
swered them discreetly, I hope, and at length 
had the satisfaction of presenting him to her, 
when she re-appeared before the scenes, and 
of seeing them move away together, she, with 
her shy and somewhat constrained manner, 
he, with an eager and: absorbed ecarnestness 
. that I knew attracted other attention than 
mine. 

Few persons would have called Madge 
Alien beautiful. Yet that evening she had 
certaloly presented a striking appearance, as 
she stood in statuesque attitude, with flushed 
cheek and brightened eye, and the graces of 
ber fine figure unmarred by the peculiarity 
of manner which in ordinary intercourse 
made many pronounce her distant and 
haughty, and more embarrassed and awk- 
ward. The seclusion of her life had, perhaps, 
imparted this. She had been left an orphan 
in her infancy, by the death of her mother, 
Her father was a person of unusual reticence 
and reserve—well reputed for probity and 
intelligence, and hitherto for many years the 
only representative of the legal profession in 


Dennis. Her home was a large and rambling 
wooden house, standing alone upon a little 
peninsula known as Lighthouse Point, its 
nearest neighbor being the lighthouse itself, 
Attractive enough in still, warm summer time, 
it was bleak, dreary, lonesome in winter and 
in stormy weather, when the salt spray dashed 
against the window panes, and wild seafowl, 
blown inland, shrieked and flapped their. 
heavy wings about it. 
Very unlike, very little adapted to one 
another they seemed, as Martin and Madge 
moved up and down the hall together ; he, 


lithe, self-poised; facile in speech and manner, . 


she, coy, hesitating, chary of remark and il} 
at ease. Yet in many minds, I doubt net, 
the outline of that old and ready prophecy at 
once arose, and impetuous fancies claseed. 
them as lovers. As a general thing, I like te 
watch two young beings affected with the 
sweet disease, and the little drama of irre- 
pressible endearment, involuntary betrayal of 
feeling, assumed proprieties, and complacent 
confidence that no one suspects what every 
one sees. But I could not think of these two 
in this relation, altogether Without pain. I 
hardly defined to myself why this was 80, but 
I suspected, nay, I knew that in Madge there 
was a depth and fullness of feeling which & 
was not easy to elicit; a wealth of passionate 
affection with which she would be loth to 
endow a common-place man; and if misled 
into so doing, she would thereafter lead a Hfs 
of bitterness or emptiness. I believed the 
gtandeur and nobility of a rich nature was 
but waiting to be evoked by a sympathetie 
touch. Did this man, this glittering, frivolous 
persifleur, possess the magic wand ? 

When next I visited Dennia, the prepara- 
tions for war were agitating the country, and 
on either side an imaginary line of men was 
gathering to shed fraternal blood. I know it 
seemed strange, but I do not know whether 
it struck me rather as agreeable or otherwise, 
to find this “loophole of retreat” 
its old apathy. But so it was. The clamer 
and turmoil that 1 had just left were only 
faintly echoed, with the discord subdued, in 
little Dennis. 

One of the doctor’s daughters, Helen Sin- 
clair, a rattling, good-homored miss, was 
among those who first called upon me. 

“Isn’t it too bad?” suddenly she burst out, 
“somebody told me Mr. Mowbray is going to 
the war, and that Mr. Gray is terribly angry 
with him.” 


Two feelings sprang up simultaneously ia 


MARTIN MOWBRAY. 


my mind. One, that I had done Martin an 
injustice in my estimate of him—the other, of 
indignation at this Mr. Gray, whom I knew 
as a dogmatic, arrogant, purse-proud man, 
with an only daughter, Harriet, a pretty, 
gracefal doll. 

“And what, pray, has Mr ony to do with 
it?” 

“Ts it possible you do not know? Iam so 
giad I can tell you more news, then. Why, 
Mr. Mowbray is engaged to Hattie—has been 
ever so long, and everybody except Sue 


Upham, who fairly threw herself at his head, ~ 


thought it was so nice a match. He is so 
smart, you know, and real nice and gentle- 
manly, and Hattie has plenty of money and 
will have plenty more. And they were to be 
married in June, and Hattie had asked me to 
be one of her bridesmaids. And Mr. Gray 
liked him so much, and gave him all his 
business, and was going to have him take his 
house. And now he is going off into this 
mean war.” 

“But, Helen—tell me—I used to fines he 
liked Madge Allen.” 

“So did I, at the very first. But I don’t 
know how it was. Madge is so. odd, you 
know, although she is the best girl in the 
world. No, that affair never reached the 
dignity of a flirtation. But then, Hattie was 
jest the girl for him, and she had all her 
dresses made! How disappointed she will 
be!” 

“Do you think Mr. Gray is really so deci- 
dedly opposed to Mr. Mowbray’s going ?” 

“Indeed I do,” she replied. “I have been 


told that he said to him only yesterday in his 


pompous way—you know how he goes—that 
he must either ‘abandon his absurd inclina- 
tions, or relinquish his daughter.’ But then 
Mr. Gray thinks the South Is all right and we 
are all wrong, and all that sort of thing. But 
I must go. Do come and see me, ete! ete. 
So she chattered herself away. 

I do not know that it was, strictly, any of 
my business; but I felt under obligations, so 
toon as I should have opportunity, to make 
atonemert for the injustice with which I had 
judged him. Occasion soon offered.: 

It was not altogether my imagination—he 
surely looked haggard and worn, and the 
Wraces of mental struggle were on his brow. 
I came at once, perhaps abruptly, perhaps 
With unseemly enthusiasm, to the point. I 
Congratulated him warmly on his decision, as 
ifslready made, and assured him of my per- 
sonal sympathy. I spoke, carefully using but 
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general terms, of the heroism a similar deter- 
mination exhibited in the cases of some—of 
the sacrifices they were called upon to make ° 
—not only husbands and fathers, but young 
men too, leaving affianced brides, flattering 
prospects of fortune, and assured social posi- 
tion, turning from the threshold of a bright . 
and prosperous life at the dictate of a gener- 
ous patriotism. 

He made the application at once. With a 
steadier and calmer lustre in his eye than I 
had éver seen there before, he replied, smiling: 

“He is no true lover who loves not honor 
more than his lady.” 

Then we parted. I knew that his resolve 
was taken. And next day the village knew 
that Hattie Gray’s engagement was broken. 

Madge Allen’s arm was in mine as we stood 
in the little throng that with cheers and wav- 
ing handkerchiefs watched Captain Mow- 
bray’s company of stalwart fishermen and | 
farmers as thay marched out of the town. As 
they passed us, moving by the flank, Martin 
recognized us with a slightinclination. I felt 
Madge lean heavily upon me as if for support, 
while her arm trembled almost violently upon 
my own. 

Helen Sinclair’s letters were, as her father, 
the doctor, expressed it, sporadical and spas- 
modical. Sometimes she favored me with 
one. I had been absent from Dennis rather 
more than a year, when I received one in the 
desultory and vivacious style of her conver- 
sation, and brimful of all the village gossip. 

“Aren’t you surprised to hear—thus she 
wrote—“ that Hattie Gray has a new lover? 
I have forgotten his name, but may think of 
it when I reach the postscript. He is a 
nephew of Deacon Wilson, and lives in Mor 
gan. He has the reputation of having been 
very dissipated, and I suppose that ought to 
make him interesting, but 1 don’t like him 
one bit. Poor Captain Mowbray! Isuppose 
you heard that he was left dead on the field 
at Fair Oaks. Everybody is so sad. Madge: 
Allen seems very strange, although she never 
says anything about him. I sometimes won- 
der if you and I were not right in our conjeo- 
ture about them. Do you remember?” 

Her garrulous letter grieved me. I re- 
proached myself again and again with the 
wrong I had once done my young hero; the 
only recompense for which was now to make 
room for him in the sacred places of my 
memory. And poor, dear Madge. Might she 
not, through all, like Cordelia, have “ loved 
and been silent ?” and if so, what was my grief 
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to hers? I fancied Her bereaved yet tearless, 
forbidden to manifest her sorrow, sitting alone 
‘in her lonely home, and sighed heavily as I 
reflected that I had no right to penetrate her 
secret even with my tenderest sympathy, and 
mingle my tears with hers over our slain. 
Many months had elapsed, and the fall of 
friends and kindred upon bloody fields had 
become familiar intelligence. Yet I was none 
the less faithful to my first grief. I had paid 
a brief visit,as was my summer custom, to 
Dennis, in which I ha@ seen much more of 
Madge than ever before, drawn towards her 


as I felt myself by the belief that both our’ 


hearts lay under the cold drift of the same 
affliction. We never spoke of him but once. 
She could not dissemble the pain the topic 
occasioned her, and could I have reconciled 
myself to its indelicacy, I should have learned 
nothing by questioning her, that I had not 
already inferred. As our intimacy drew 
closer, my appreciation of the elements of her 
rich character augmented, and my conviction 
that, in an auspicious atmosphere, she would 
yet mature into that rare product, “a perfect 
woman, nobly planned.” To my great grati- 
fication, before my visit ended she had yielded 
to my importunities and consented to pass a 
portion of the coming winter at my home. 

A strange incident occurred to me on my 
journey home. From one of those reveries 
the monotonous motion of the railway cars 
induces, I was suddenly aroused by the sound 
ofa familiar voice. I did not at once remem- 
ber where I had been used to hear it; but the 
impression {t made was of something weird 
and mysterious. It struck me that I ought 
not to have heard it—that in some sort the 
fitness and propriety of things was thereby 
shocked. In a moment this feeling was dissi- 
pated, and attributing the supposed familiarity 
of tone to one of those casual similarities in 
voices which it is only strange are not more 
frequent, resumed my day-dream. 

As I stepped from the platform of the car 
apon arriving at the station, I was startled at 
hearing the same voice again, and this time 
the associations it aroused were more distinct 
and clear. The speaker was a young man 
near me, giving directions to a coachman. 
As I passed him I endeavored by a furtive 
gianee to distinguish his features; but the 
gloom of the station-house and his attitude 
with relation to me made it impossible. 

I hardty slept that night. The impression 
strengthened in me that I had neglected a 
duty in not insisting, at the risk of an indeco- 
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rum, upon ascertaining who he was whose 
voice had so moved me. I checked the au- 
dacity of a conjecture which seemed almost 
irreverent, and tried to think of other things. 
Next morning, however, my strange interest 
in my fellow-traveller persistently obtruded 
itself, and when the morning paper came in, 
almost unconsciously my eyes turned first to 
the list of arrivals at the public houses. In- 
stantly it flashed upon me, as if no other name 
had been upon the page, the name—“ Martin 
Mowbray, U.S. Vols.” A wild thrill went 
through my crisped nerves. I seemed to 
stand by a re-opened grave, and to feel as the 
sisters of Bethany felt when their brother 
came forth. ; 

Let there be no misconception of my posi- 
tion as toward this young man. I was suffi- 
ciently his senior, not to mention other safe- 


' guards, to be secure from any tender interest 


in him. I had wronged him im holding him 
slightingly in my esteem; I had possibly by 
words of mine turned the balance that decided 
him to enter the army; and he was beloved 
by one whom I held dear. 

That day a friend, at my request, called 
upon him at his hotel—that evening he visited 
me. He was changed in many points; mark- 
edly so in the sobriety and patience of his 
demeanor. His frame and features bore traces 
of long illness, and upon his breast was pinned 
an empty sleeve. 

His story was no unusual one. When our 
forces, in spite of all that fortitude and valor 
could do, were pressed back by overwhelming 
numbers on that bloody thirty-first of May, 
he fell, twice wounded, and was left for dead. 
When he recovered consciousness he found 
himself a prisoner in Richmond hospital. 
Here he lingered for months, slowly conva- 
lescing, and had recently been exchanged. 

Wa talked together of Dennis. He heard, 
with a quiet smile, of Hattie’s re-engagement. 
He depreciated, suggestively, my estimate of 
the sacrifices he had made in determining 
upon his duty. He asked of Madge. I an- 
swered in common-place phrase, until he 
spoke of her, while extolling her attractions, 
as frigid, heartless, unsympathetic. I could 
restrain myself no longer, but threw myself 
into her defence with a warmth which he, 
perhaps, interpreted as a rebuke to him. Yet, 
as I pursued the dear theme of her praises, I 
think he was impressed. His eyes fell, and I 
saw his silent lips frame the words, “ It might 
have been.” 

It might, it may, it mustibe. The winter 


-FRANCOIS’S ‘TROUBLES. 


has come. Madge is ‘with me. @hé has 
learned that Martin still lives, but she does 


not suspect he is on his way hither, or that 4: 
meeting is at hand, more full with fate than’ 


any other they may ever know. 
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As thus, with perfect faith, I close my un- ; 
concluded story, I seem te catch the fragrance 
of orange-blossoms, and to hear the melody 
of marriage bella. 


Den 


FRANCOIS’S TROUBLES. 





BY A REPORTER. 





One day—it was a rainy day aud there was 
a dearth of news in and around Boston—I 


lingered longer than usual in the Exchange 


on State street. While debatingin my mind 
which way to tarn nextto complete my budget 
of items, a young Frenchman familiarly called 
Francois came up to me—by way of paren- 
thesis I will say Francois was a well known 
character in certain story-telling circles where 
I had often seen him. His countenance 
usually was brim full of humor, but at this 
time it bore a troublesome aspect. | 

“Well, Francois,” f said to him. 

“Mon friend, Iam ver much ir ze troubles,” 
he saldtome. “I av been ver much in ze 
troubles for ze past year, but zey come ticker 
an ze faster. A short time ago I hear noises 
in ze calm hours of ze night—ver big, grand 
noises ever night. My days vas haunted vid 
ze recollection, ze fear of ze torture I vill av 
to undergo ze coming night. I vas become 
frantic, I vas afraid I vill do something des- 
perate. You see, monsieur, I vas vonce a 
marchand—a street marchand—vot you call 
him—a pedlair—but, ze war raised ze price of 
ze license, 80 I can’t do more- business now; 
den I tought of ze literature business an got 
me a little chambre an commence to write ze 
tragedy for ze play. It vould av sent my name 
down to ze ver last posterity, but ze myste- 
rieux noise zey bozzer me. I av got as far 
az ze second act—it vas to be a cinq—a five 
act tragedy. You can judge of ze popularity 
it vould have. Hereisaspecimen: Hantense 
comes on ze stage as Count Adolphe is: leav- 
ing ze chateau. “Behold ze tyrant!” she 
exclaim, and zen falls down dead—an beauti- 
ful, magnifque—but I could not go on vid ze 
tragedy parce que, vot you call it—because of 
venoise. I know not vat it vas zat make ze 
noise, so I geet mon Ietle gun—vot you call 
him, ze pistole, an I vatch for ze zing zat 
made se grand noise. I vatch von, deux, 
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tree night, but he no come near me; den I go 
ver careful an hunt for him in ze dark, O, so 
solemn, so grand, so beautifal iz ze dark. At 
last I found out ze mysterieux sound come’ 
from ze apartment next to me; zen ze vatch- 
man comes along aw I tell him all my troubles, | 


. an he listen an listen an den he say, “my. 


venerable hero, dat is rotting, only ze man iz 
snoring.” I grasp his hand an say, ‘ monsieur 
vatchman, you don’t say zat ze man make ze 
grand noise to get ze air to breathe?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
he say, an den I goto my room an pray ze 
good Lord to deliver me from such great 
affliction. I had not dormis, slept more zan 
trois hours dat night, anozer trouble com- 
mence an zen I tought I vas already frantic, 
crazy, vot you call him, ze lunatic. Anenemy 
made a descent upon me an woke me instantly 
without his becoming aware of ze fact. It vas. 
an animal of some kind, and I stole my hand 
down under ze bed-clothes an as ze correspon- 
dents of ze war say, I got in ze rear of ze 
enemy’s position; coming in at ze double 
quick I raise my hand an bring it down ver 
suddain, venlo, by some mysterieux—process 
ze animal became so small zat it vas vid dif- 
ficulty I caught him between my finger an 
zumb, but I acted like a skilful general as you 
will say, by ze holding of him in de same posi- | 
tion as when I captured him, while I looked 
for ze ways an means to secure him until ze 
return of day. Iavno prison in my leetle 
room, but at ze last, I tought of my peppair 
box—I use peppair for medicinal purposes I 
jumps up an pours de peppair between ze 
leaves of my tragedy an put ze animal in ze 
box, covaired it up an stop ze holes of ze 
covair wid wax den makes fast a string to ze 
handle and lower ze box, animal an all down 
in ze vater in ze vater-pail, like ze money in 
ge Bank of England. I tought I vas de happy 
man den, an lay me down and sleep en repos. 
I voke as de fader of day came peeping through 
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my vindows—ze sun I means,an make my 
toilet ver quick an zen set to vork to examine 


ze box an za prisoner of war—I took it out of 


ze vater laid it on ze table toak up a fork as a 
defensive weapon, lay my leetle gun, ze pistole, 
down near me, an den open de box—ven O 
ciel, sall Inevair forgeet it, out marched ze 
animal, a ver strange animal, he smell so queer, 
I did not know vot ze animal vas den. I 
send for de surgeon, de astrologer, de natural- 
ist, and de hierophant, and dey como an say 
it vas de bed-bug—de ante-diluvian bed-bug. 
‘Vat sallI do vid him?’ I ask—‘sallI put 
him in ze cage, an send him to Monsieur 
Barnum?’ ‘ Yes!’ dey all say; an den I send 
him ver carful by express to ze Monsieur 
Barnum. I vas‘vonce more de happy man, 
but, Helas dat ver next night more animals 
come of ze same kind. Vat sall I do? Sall 
I offair myself to ze democrat party for ze 
president? or, vat sall Ido? I am frantic!” 

I consoled Francois, told him to seek other 
apartments and finish his edy, and left 
him looking over the To Let column of a 
Daily Journal. 

———————¢-— @we 

THE CHINESE. 

It is not an uncommon subject for a picture 
in China to exhibit a languishing, small-footed 
young lady sitting in a grove, with a pipe in 
her hand, a female slave at her side pouring 
out the tea into an ornamented cup upon a 
lacquered table, looking fascinatingly upon a 
handsome youth to whom she has “never 
told her love,” for the simple reason that she 
has never had the opportunity of telling it. 
The young man js standing on a bridge built 
upon a neighboring hill near a temple—a tem- 
ple decorated .with scarlet roof and golden 
horns, half shaded with flowery forest trees, 
with a fountain of water flowing by—and the 
said young man is looking, not on the temple, 
not on the wood, not on the water, no, not 
even on the fair and languishing young lady 
with the golden-lily feet, but his gaze is de- 
voutly fixed upon the kite that is borne by the 
wind, that is dancing towards the clouds, and 
making sweet music as it ascends, Will not 
the echoes bring the sighs of the pretty maid- 
en to the ears of the ko-ngai, the beloved one, 
so absorbed in the contemplation of that dis- 
tracting seduction? Alas} no; he hears no 
sound but the whistle of the instrument which 
is running up the string of the kite, and whose 
triumphant progress to its goal is celebrated 





by the harmonies which are gradually lost in 
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the distance. Another picture is now before 
us, in which a whole group of boys are gath- 
ered together to see the wonders worked by 
their elders in the kite-flying art. There are 
kites with their adorned tails, and tails, by 
the way—men’s tails—are objects of such rev- 
erence in China, that a man would much pre- 
fer the penalty of losing his ears, or his nose, 
or both, to that of losing his pien-tze (cue), 
which loss, indeed, is the most opprobrious 
infliction upon a felon. Other kites look like 
nosegays of many colored flowers suspended 
on high; and if smiles of wondering approval 
can be fancied as expressed on any Chinese 
visage, those smiles are there. 

But let us stop for a moment to say that the 
history of men’s tails in China is instructive 
andentertaining. They were forced upon the 
Chinese by the conquering Manchoos more 
than two hundred years ago, and, from being 
the mark and evidence of subjugation, have 
become the most cherished of personal pos- 
sessions. The care and culture of the cue is 
the daily concern and the constant amuse- 
ment of the whole nation. The man is the 
object of envy whose tail touches the ground, 
and it is intertwined with gay ribbons, while 
the black tressed hair is as glossy as the back 
of araven. A laborer guards his tail with 
as much pride as a lord, and when engaged in 
any occupation which may tend to its disar- 
rangement, he twists it round his head. But 
no servant dares to present himself before his 
master uniess his tail hangs down perpendicu- 


larly outside his long robes. A handsome: 


gentleman’s cue is as much an object of attrac- 
tion to a Chinese lady, as is the smallness of 
the crushed foot of a lady to a Chinese lover. 
One of the sports. of the Chinese is to tie their 
companions together by the tails, the untying 
being sometimes difficult enough for the exer- 
cise of the science of a Davenport. But the 
tail is a grand instrument in the hands of the 
police, and often leads to the capture and 
safe keeping of a misdoer. 

We possess a splendid tail upon which hangs 
& tale worth telling. There was a burglar of 
Hong-Kong, greatly distinguished in his pro- 
feasion, the planner of most of the housebreak- 
ings that took place in the colony. He was 
discovered, sent to prison, and, as some se- 
curity for the future, and a fit punishment for 
the past, he was deprived of his cue. He had 
eo much influence, and so much money, that 
he was (probably with the cognizance of his 
bribed keepers) carried away in asedan-chair 
by his confederates while passing with the 
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ehain-gang through a street in Hong-Kong. 
Burglaries on a large scale soon disturbed the 
public peace, and the convict was again cap- 
tured and sentenced to imprisonment; but he 
escaped a second time with the man to whom 
he was chained, having no doubt arranged 
the matter with those who had him in custody. 
Burglaries were again rife, and we well knew 
by whom they were planned, and by whose 
agents they were executed. But he was so 
well served, and so well concealed, that for 
some time all researches were vain, and the 
felonious operations were carried on uninter- 
ruptedly. 


One day a little boy, who had been impris- - 


oned for some small offence, sent a message to 
the governor, saying that, if pardoned, he be- 
ing acquainted with the haunts of the felon, 
would put the police on his track, and enable 
them to capture him. He led them to a large 
house, where a gentleman was sitting, hand- 
somely clad, and with a beautiful unexception- 
able tail. “That is the man,” said the boy. 
“Impossible,” was the reply; “the rogue’s 
tail is in the jail!” MReassured, the policemen 
sprang upon the hero, seized his cue, upon 
which the thief jumped out of the window, 
leaving a false cue in its captor’s hand. No 
dignitary was ever adorned with a less objec- 
tionable pientze. These false tails are often 
suspended for sale in barbers’ shops, not 
always for the use of the thieving fraternity, 
for as old age and exposure diminish the 
thickness of the chevelure, the Chinese hair- 
dresser is sometimes called on to perform 
restorative functions somewhat resembling 
those of the former wig-maker in England. 
The cutting off of hair in China {s equivalent 
to an abandonment of the: world. In our 
Catholic nunneries it is the final act, perform- 
ed by others, and deemed the most interest- 
ing evidence of the devotion of the young 
novitiate to the conventual life. In China it 
is a self-infliction; it is not unusual fora bride 
who has been disappointed in the character, 
or has suspected the fidelity of a bridegroom, 
to cut off her hair, und send it as a token that 
she contemplates suicide, which, indeed, is in 
China a very common refuge for misery. 
The plebeian mode of destruction is ordinarily 
opium, the patrician the eating of gold-leaf— 
avery uneasy and lingering mode of dying. 
It is, however, considered very improper to 
Interrupt family enjoyments or amusements 
by an act of self-destruction, and we remem- 
ber one of our servants reporting an event in 
his family—his wife had hanged herself, and, 
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what was exceedingly improper, she had done 
it on a day on which he was particularly busy. 

Suicides in China are often characteristi- 
cally singular. They are not unfrequently 
committed for the purpose of revenge, and a 
life is willingly sacrificed in order to bring 
punishment on those who may be comprom- 
ised or injured by the death of the self de- 
stroyer. There are many cases in which, by 
the laws of China, persons are made responsi- 
ble for the acts of others, and subjected to 
death punishments, for deeds with which they 
have had nothing todo. We know of a case 
in which a very beautiful girl who had been 
purchased for a large sum of money by a rich 
merchant, determined to avenge a supposed 
slight by immolating herself, with the double 
purpose.of inflicting on him the pecuniary 
loss of her purchased value, and denouncing 
him to the authorities as responsible for her 
death. She dressed herself in her gayest 
garments, took opium, and summoned her 
friends and relations to witness her decease. 
It is not unusual for Chinamen who come 
from the interior, having failed to realize their 
expectations of success in commercial or lit- 
erary speculations, afraid of encountering the 
reproaches of their friends and relations should 
they return home, to hang or drown them- 
selves amidst the persons or in the places 
which have been associated with their disap- 
pointments. It is rare that ‘any house in 
which such an event occurs escapes the 
visitation of the law officials, who, as well as 
their superordinates, seldom lose the opportu- 
nity of “ squeezing” the inhabitants, the pop- 
ular term for exacting the payment of “ hush- 
money.” — 


THD POOR GENTLEMAN. 

A Highlander, born a gentleman, enlisted, 
and accepted a sergeant’s appointment, being 
reduced by niisfortune to this resource for 
maintaining a wife and family, When quar- 
tered in Dublin, the viceroy of Ireland, Lord 
Townsend, ordered the sergeants attending on 
him to have their dinner at the castle, and all, 
except this poor gentleman, availed them- 
selves of thisindulgence. His lordshi p’s well- 
known affability often led him to talk to the 
soldiery, and he one day asked this sergeant 
why he preferred fasting to a comfortable 
meal. “ Because, please your excellency, I am 
a poor proud Highland gentleman ; and though 
for the sake of a wife and six children I serve 
as a sergeant, I strictly avoid all unsuitable 
company.” He soon had an ensigncy, and 
died a field officer. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. 

During the month all eyes, North and South, 
-have been turned towards Sherman. His 
march thus far has been a wonderful one, pro- 
ductive of the greatest results; humiliating to 
the rebels, encouraging to the loyal men of 
the country, and ruinous to the gold specula- 
tors. Roads covered with water and deep 
with black mud were pasded over by the 
general; rivers were crossed where bridges 
were unknown. Nothing deterred our men 
from the time they left Savannah, until they 
halted at Fayetteville, North Carolina, and 
shook hands with Perry’s and Schofield’s 
forces, where they rested a while and then 
marched on to Goldsboro’; and the latest ad- 
vices left Sherman there, the South quaking 
when he halted, and trembling when he 
moved.——President Lincoln was inaugu- 
rated on the fourth of March, and commenced 
his new term of office, a four years’ stretch, 
which no Northern man has ever had the 
pleasure of enjoying, much as they wanted to, 
and anxiously as they sought the gift at the 
hands of the leaders of the dear people. Mr. 
Lincoln’s message was short, and not so satig- 
factory as some people could wish; but they 
must recollect that a president does not let 
himself out in an inaugural address, and per- 
haps there are reasons at the present time 


why the chief magistrate should be silent on | 


certain points, although Mr. Lincoln tells the 
people that they know as much about the war 
as he does. Mr. Johnson, the vice president, 
when sworn in, made a few remarks that 
caused a little excitement, the thing being so 
unusual; but then it was explained that the 
vice president was a little excited over sere- 
nades, and the congratulations of West Ten- 
nesseeans, who thronged his hotel the night 
before. Just as President Lincoln was about 
to take the oath of office, the rain ceased, the 
clouds broke away, and the sun made its ap- 
pearance. Let us hope that the omen is good, 
and that the clouds of war will soon disappear, 
and give place to the olive-branch of peace. 


——The vice president has received some 
hard rebukes for his conduct on inauguration 
day, and papers which once commended him 
now turn and ask him to apologize or resign. 
Mr. Johnson insulted the nation when he ap- 
peared in the senate and took the oath of 
office, laboring under the effect of whiskey; 


‘but there is an opportunity for him to recover 


some of his lost ground by abstaining from 
liquor in fature, and devoting his great talents 
to the interest of the country. It is now 
stated that Mr. Johnson has taken the pledge 
for four years. Better take it for life—— 
Georgetown, S. C., captured by Admiral Du- 
pont, is rich with rice, and abounds with 
negroes, there being more blacks than white 
men. A fine chance for a recruiting office, in 
that same Georgetown.——It is stated that 
there are some 10,000 bales of cotton in 
Charleston, secreted in houses and bhried in 
cellars. If it’s there, the Yankees will find 
it——The report on the Petersburg mine 
shows that there was some awful bungling, 
from General Meade and Burnside down- 
ward. The exposure will not bring the dead 
soldiers to life, nor give the wounded new 
limbs or new health. More {s the pity. Some 
of the general officers, instead of being with 
their commands, were in bomb-proofs.—— 
The rebel deserters now come in with thelr 
guns and equipments. They arrive at the 
rate of one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty per day, and at this rate, some of the pa- 
pers fear new plans and new tricks. Let 
them come—we can take care of them. They 
are sick of the rebel army, and want rest and 
peace, so they desert——By the capture of 
Chatleston, we secured 470 guns, and 1000 
tons of shot and shell.——Cardinal Wiseman, 
stationed in England, and the cause of much 
excitement, at one time, in Great Britain, Is 
dead. He was a good and pious man.—— 
Some reports from the Sout state that Beau- 
regard is insane. He has been killed so many 
times that we can bear the news of his new 
infirmity with great, composure and resigna- 
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tion——Hugh McCulloch has been appointed 
secretary of the Treasury, in place of Senator 
Fessenden. Mr. McCulloch has the advan- 
tage of knowing something about his duties, 
which is generally a disqualification for the 
cabinet. If the new secretary can gradually 
reduce the price of gold, stop inflating the 


currency, he will prove his fitness for the 


place.——A bill has passed Congress, forming 
a Freedmen’s Fund Company, to look after 
the blacks.——Senator Wilson managed to 
squeeze through Congress.a bill that pfaces 
volunteers on the same footing with regulars 
in respect to clothing, and soldiers are to have 
one pound of tobacco per month, at cost price. 
——A war has been commenced on those 
who sell rum in the capital, and thus tempt 
senators and representatives from their duty. 
Better clear out the men who drink it, and 
make exhibitions of themselves.—~-Three- 
cent shin-plasters are to be suppressed, and 
three-cent nickel pieces are to be issued. 
Cents are quite abundant at the present time. 
They are leaving garrets and cellars and old 
stockings.——Congress defeated the bill for 
the reduction of duties on paper. So we shall 
have to wait for another year, and in that 
time we hope home-made paper will be rea- 
sonable.———The president has pardoned most 
ofthe Baltimore merchants who were con- 
victed of illegal trading with their Southern 
friends——General Wilson, by great exer- 
tion, has produced the passage of a bill 
through Congress emancipating the wives 
and children of colored soldiers. Some 80,- 
000 human beings were thus made free.—— 
We have to chronicle the fall of Fort Ander- 
son and Wilmington, two important events, 
one depending upon the other. Prisoners 
and cannon were taken at both places. Some 
Union sentiment was discovered in the city, 
aad report says 15,000 bales of cotton. Per 
haps the sentiment was got up for the pur- 
pose of fathering the cotton: Who knows? 
Men are rather selfish in these times, and 
when they get hold of a good thing, want to 
keep it——The Trade Sales in this city real- 
ized over $4,000,000, and was a great success. 
——Crinoline is to be discarded by the French 
court, but our girls will cling to it,—or rather 
we hope that it will cling to them-——The 
Philadelphia papers can get up. sensational 
reports when they please, that are splendid 
specimens of lying. The latest was the rumor 
that Lee had attacked Grant and whipped 
him. Gold speculators started the rumor, 
but no impression was made on the market. 


——Ten regiments of negroes have been re- 


cruited from the contrabands who entered | 


our lines with Sherman’s army at Savannah. 
——Roger A. Pryor, a bitter rebel, and one 
who helped along rebellion, has been released 
from prison and exchanged. He was re- 
turned, it is said, because he favored Union 
prisoners when confined at Richmond. The 
official papers are rather bitter on the subject, 
and speak the president their minds quite 
plainly. Itis very evident that no one is to 
be hanged for treason.——No less than 1000 


rebel deserters have entered Grant’s lines | 


since last week. Itis one way that the rebels 
have of taking Washington. They seem glad 
of the chance of getting possession of the city 
with so few hard blows. Officers and men 
now desert in company.——Some insane per- 


-gon proposes that the national debt shall be 


paid off by gifts and subscription, each man 
paying what he ls able. The thing might be 
done, but it is almost an impossibility to get 
people to put their hands in their pockets for 
such a purpose.——By the, capture of Wil- 
mington some Union prisoners were released. 
‘They were in a terrible state, and had been 
three days without eating. A number were 
idiotic through suffering ——The Emperor of 
France has stated that there is no truth in 
the report that he intends to hold Sonora. It 
is pledged to France for the payment of debt, 
and will be given up when the account is 
squared. As the debt will never be liquidated, 
it stands to reason that France will continue 
to claim Sonora, and hold on to it.until com- 
pelled to leave-——We have the gratifying 


‘information that some $15,000,000 worth of 


blockade running property is safe at Nassau, 
one of the most piratical holes that the world 
ever knew; even excélling. Panama in its 
palmy days. We are glad to learn that Liver- 
pool enterprise is like to suffer, and hope that 
the wretches who own the ships and cargoes 
will be ruined——Hegiment after regiment 
of colored men are recruited for the Union at 
Charleston. By the way, was it accident or 
design, in marching a colored regiment 
through the streets of the city after it surren- 
dered? It must have been gall to the South 
Carolinians. But then they deserve gall and 
wormwood, too.——-Parson Brownlow has 
been elected governor of Tennessee. He still 
publishes his paper, so we shall hear from him 
occasionally.——-The Supreme Court has de- 
cided that Admiral Porter and his gallant tars 
cannot share the cotton which they captured 
while up the Red River.———It is again re- 
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peated that Fort Fisher had but 350 men at 
the time it was first attacked. —— The 
State Bank of Virginia recently became 
alarmed for its gold. The papers begged of 
Lee to seize it and divide it among his sol- 
diers, but the bank officers knew a trick worth 
several of that; so they paid it out to the 
stockholders.——Senator Hunter of Virginia 
voted to arm the slaves, but sald that he did 
so against his better judgment, and after the 
flegroes were armed there was nothing left to 
fight for——The president has offered an 
amnesty to deserters, and as this is the last 
call they had better attend to it at once, or 
consider themselves outlawed.——Railroad 
accidents are too common, and at the rate 
soldiers are crushed and maimed, it shows a 
terrible disregard of life. We hope that it 
will not be necessary to shoot some of the 
presidents and directors of the roads so as to 
illustrate the temper of the community for 
such gross carelessness.——-John P. Hale has 
been appointed minister to Spain.—Jeff 
Davis, when his Congress thought of adjourn- 
ing to get out of the way of danger and the 
abuse of the rebel press, sent to that body a 
most remarkable document, one that does not 
reflect much credit on Jeff's shrewdness. He 
tells his law-makers that they have made 
many mistakes, that he warned them they 
were doing wrong, but that they neglected 
his advice; and now the result is, Richmond 
is in real danger, supplies are exhausted, and 
there is no money to purchase more, unless 
Congress will authorize him to seize all the 
gold In the Confederacy, and appropriate It as 
he deems best; advice that will not be fol- 
lowed, for the coin of the Southern States is 
buried in such out of the way places that all 
Lee’s army could not bring ittolight. Just 
as the Confederacy wants coin, the more will 
the rich rebels keep it from their ruler’s grasp. 
Success might have brought ft to light. Fail- 
ure never will. Jeff will have to try another 
tack, and lay his head well to the wind, as 
Captain Cuttle would say, were the captain 
one of his friends. The rebel Senate could not 
stand Jeff’s abuse, so they published a reply, 
and a bitter one {t was, laying the blame on 
the shoulders of Davis, and telling him that 
he has had his own way in all things —— 
Boeton is infested with a gang of pick-pockets, 
and the rascals make war on women’s purses 
in a reckless manner. A woman who has 
been robbed, is a sight fora painter. Bedlam 
contains no fury like a woman who has had 
her pocket picked of greenbacks, money which 


she intended to invest in a new dress. 
The naval academy will not be removed this 
year to Annapolis, much to the delight of the 
Newport people, who clung to the little mid- 
shipmen as tenaciously as Old Sol Gay clung 
to the wooden middy, that stood in front of 
his door, and took observations of the passers- 
by.——A new loan of $ 600,000,000 is to be 
placed in the market, and will be disposed of 
at a rapid rate, fora large portion of our stock 
goes to Europe, where it finds a ready mar- 
ket. The result is, we have ceased to export 
gold, and the precious metal will slowly re- 
turn to this country. For the first time for 
many months, s small suin was brought from 
England and landed here. It caused asensa- 
tion——The next income tax will require 
those with incomes of $5000 to plant down 
five per cent. ofit, and those who receive more 
than $5000 to hand over to the country ten per 
cent. Already several of our friends declare 
that they have made but precious little money 
during the past year, yet their style of living 
hardly warrants the assertion.——St. Patrick's 
Day was celebrated in Boston with more eclat 
than ever before witnessed. Some 1300 of 
the Fenian Brotherhood turned out, and 
smart, military looking men they appeared, 
just such as Bellona would delight to see on 
the field of battle, for, although.she and her 
husband are not particular what kind of food 
war feeds on, yet they rather like a brave man, 
and the Irish have given proof of their bravery 
on many a hard-fought battle-field, since the 
attempt was made to destroy the Union. 
——The cotton captured at Savannah is not 
to be sent to England, for fear of attachments, 
etc. It will be sold at auction ir. this country. 
—Mr. John Bigelow, formerly consul at 


Paris, has been appointed minister to France. | 


Ashe speaks French and understands the 
French people, it is remarkable that he should 
recelve such an appointment. In fact, it isa 
wonder.——The president has issued an edict 
banishing blockade runners of foreign birth, 
and commanding the arrest of those who call 
themselves Americans.——The Massachusetts 
Legislature has reported a bill for the annex: 
ation of Roxbury to Boston, disqualifying 
men who sell liquor from sitting on juries, 
and performed some other acts which will be 
repealed the next session, even ifthe governor 

does not veto them.—Gold has fallen st & 

rapid rate during the month, and was quoted 

at $1.50, bringing down cotton, sugar, pork, 

butter and some houses that had speculated 
largely in everything that would sell. 
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The Florist. 





Beds for Flowers. . 
Divisions of a flower-garden which are formed in 
different figures; and which are generally covered 
with a masa of flowers of one kind, or at least of one 
eolor, though sometimes they contain single plants, 
or small tufts of plants and flowers, at regular dis- 
tances, with naked spaces showing the soil betwoen. 
The plants moet suitable for completely covering the 
beds are trailers and creepers; and those for standing 
singly at regular distances, are erect plants, which 
- have their flowers in terminal spikes, corymbs, of 
umbels, or compact-growing plants, which make neat 
little bushes entirely covered with flowers; the stems 
often require to be pegged down with hooked sticks 
a0 as to cever every part of the bed equally; and in 
wet seasons, when the plants are apt to run too 
much to leaves, the lower extremities of the shoots 
dught to bo slightly bruised, s0 as to check their 
growth by lessening the rapidity of the return of the 
sep. Some effect may be produced by cutting through 
sme of the principal, six or eight inches under 
ground. In situations where the bottom is naturally 
moist, the whole flower-garden ought to be effectually 
drained, and those beds which are intended to be 
wholly covered with trailing plants, ought to have a 
comparatively thin stratum of soil. On the other 
hand, borders intended for tall, vigorous plants, 
ought to have a deep substantial soil. ‘ 





Andromeda. 

Low, deciduous and evergreen heathlike shrubs, 
chiefly natives of North America, and some of which 
are very ornamental. All the species are generally 
grown in heath-mould or peat, but they will also 
thrive in very fine sandy loam. In whatever soil 
they may be grown, the roots should never be suffer- 
ed to become quite dry; as, like those of all the hair- 
rooted plants, when once withered, they cannot be 
restored; and the plant has seldom vigor enough to 
send out a sufficient quantity of new ones. Ali the 


kinds are propagated by layers. 





Puchsia. 

The fachsias, being all natives of South America, 
have till lately been generally treated as greenhouse 
plants, but the greater number are now considered 
t be among the more ornamental of our hardy ex- 
otics. They grow freely in the open air, and enliven 
oar flower-gardens during the whole of the summer 
with their beautiful crimson flowers; and though 
they dio down to the ground in winter, they spring 
up from the root the following May, and during sum- 
mer flower profusely. They grow freely in a mixture 
of vegetable earth, or peat, sandy loam, and a little 
well-rotted dang, which must be kept moist, but by 
0 means sodden. All the species strike freely from 
cuttings of the young wood, without bottom heat or 
bell-giaes; but they will do better with these assist- 
ants; and if planted round the edges of pots, in a 
rather more sandy soll than the mother-plants have 
been grown in, and plunged into a slight hotbed, and 


_ shaded, they will be fit to pot off, ijn about a month 


or six weeks. Seeds vegetate freely, if sown as soon 
as they are ripened, in a rather sandy soil, on a little 
heat; and unlike most other perennial plants, they 
will, if grown strongly, flower the first year. All the 
fuchsias hybridize freely with each other, and vary 
very much from the seed, which most of the kinds 
ripen every year. The fruit isa dark purple berry, 
which when ripe is eatable. 





Deutazia. | 

Slender-branched, graceful shrubs, with compound 
panicles of beautiful white flowers. They will thrive 
in any light soil in the open ground; but as they re- 
quire a slight protection during winter, they are gen- 
erally grown in pots, and kept in the greenhouse. 
D. scabra, the most common species, takes its specific 
name from the roughness of its leaves. 
Dodecatheon. 

The American cowslip. A very pretty plant, to 
which Linneus gave a very strange name—Dodeca- 
theon signifying the twelve Roman divinities. The 
plant is a native of Virginia, and it is generally con- 
sidered quite hardy, but it is very difficult to keep. 


‘It should be grown in the open ground, in a sandy 


loam, in rather a shady situation, and kept moist. 
One reason of its being lost is, that if the roots are 
once suffered to become too dry, they wither; and 
when moisture is given, they rot instead of reviving. 
And another reason is, that as the stem’and leaves 
die away in winter, the root is often dug up and 
thrown away as dead, by Jobbing gardeners, who are 
unacquainted with the plants of the garden they are 
working in. To prevent this, a mark of some kind 
should always be fixed in the ground in smaH gar- 
dens; or when a new gardener is employed, its situa- 
tion should be pointed out tohim. There are several 
garden varieties. 


Dirca. 

Leatherwood. This is the smallest of trees, as, 
though some of the kinds of willow are of still lower 
growth, they are too herbaceous in the texture of 
their stems to be legitimately entitled to the rank of 
trees. The dirca, on the contrary, is as completely a 
tree as an oak, though it seldom grows above three 
feet. high. It is a native of America, and requires a 
marshy soil, or to be grown in peat kept constantly 
moist. 


Fothergilla. 
American dwarf shrabs, with large handsome 


leaves, and white fragrant flowers. The plants 
should be grown in a moist peaty soil, and are injured 
by very severe frosts. The flowers appear before the 
leaves. 








al 


Beautiful plants, nearly allied to the genus Mimosa, 
with silky, tassel-like flowers. All the species are 
stove-shrubs, and should be grown ina mixture of 
loam and peat. 
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Che Bousetorte, 





Yeast. 

Three quarts of water ; allow it to come to a boiling 
point; take two handsful of hops tied in a bag; boil ft 
half an hour; take out the hops, stir in two quarts of 
grated raw potatoes; a teacup two-thirds full of mo- 
lasses ; a teaspoonful of salt; let it boil ten minutes 
longer. When about blood warm, add a small bowl- 
ful of yeast; stir it well; after it rises, stir it thor- 
oughly once more. Bottle it the next day; lay the 
corks over the tops of the bottles; cork it tight the 
day after, and keep it in a cool place. When a bottle 
is empty, wash and scald it thoroughly; it is well to 
rinse it with saleratus water to prevent any acidity. 

Potato Yeast is made thus :—Boil a couple of pota- 
toes; mash them very fine, removing all the lumps; 
add a couple of tablespoonsful of wheat flour, and a 
quart of hot hop tea; when lukewarn, stir in half a 
teacup of yeast; when light, put in a couple of tea- 
spoonsful of salt: put it in your yeast-Jar, and cover 
it up tight. 

Milk Yeast is made by mixing half the quantity of 
milk you néed for your biscuit with a teaspoonful of 
salt and a little flour, and setting it in a warm place. 
When light, mix it with the rest of the milk, and use 
it directly for the Biscuit. It takes a pint of this 
yeast for five or six loaves of bread. It is nice for 
biscuit, but is not generally liked for bread. Some 
persons prefer to save a small quantity of dough from 
each baking, by drying it or otherwise, for the next 
baking. ‘ 


Yeast Cakes. 

Make a thick batter of a pint of good yeast, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and rye or wheat flour. When risen, 
stir in Indian meal till of the right consistency to roll 
out. When risen again, roll them out very thin, cut 
them into cakes with a tumbler, and dry them in the 
shade, in clear, windy weather. Care must be taken 
to keep them from the sun, or they will ferment. 
When perfectly dry, tie them up ina bag, and keep 
them in a cool, dry place. To raise four or five loaves 
of bread, take one of these cakes and put to it a little 
lukewarm milk or water. When dissolved, stir in a 
couple of tablespoonsfal of flour; set it near the fire.’ 
When light, use it for your dough. Yeast cakes will 
kéep good five or six months. They are very conve- 
nient to use in summer, as common yeast is so apt to 
ferment. % 

Cheap Lemon Flavor. 

When lemons are plenty procure a quantity, cut 
them into thin slices, and lay them on plates to dry 
in the oven; when dry, put them into a tight bag, or 
close vessel, in the store-room, where they are both 
handy and agreeable for almost anything. 


‘To mend Crockery Ware. 
Wash the vessel gently and thoroughly with soap 
' and water; rinse with soft water, and let it dry with- 
out wiping. The plecesshould then be fitted together 





as soon as possible, and kept in their places by wind- 
ing firmly over the bowl or dish a strong thread, or a 
piece of twine; put the broken article into a boiler, 
an inch or two larger each way, and fill them both 
with sweet, cold skimmed milk; set the boiler over 
the fire, and boil for ten or fifteen minutes; take it 
off, and let it stand till quite cold, when the string, 
or twine, may be cut, and the article washed in 
warm water. 





Washing Woolen, and bleaching Linen. 

The following ‘mixture for these purposes has re- 
cently been patented in Belgium :—A solution of sixty 
per cent. caustic soda is mixed with a solation of 
thirty per cent. carbonate of potash, and fifteen per 
cent. glycerine. The wool, woolen cloth, or linen, is 
washed inthis. The alkali which it contains removes 
the sweat and fat from the wool, and the resin from 
the linen; while the glycerine protects them from 
being injured by the caustic properties which pro- 
duce these effects. x 





Immersing the Feet in hot Water. 

Remember never to have the foot-bath so hot as to 
occasion a disagreeable sensation; this would drive 
the blood to the head, instead of drawing it from it. 
If possible, when bathing the feet, have a warm bath 
for the hands also; the object being to bring the heat 
to the extremities. 





Removing Paint or Putty from Wood. 

If soft soap is made into a paste with a solution of 
caustic potash or soda, and the mixture is laid on 
with an old brush ora rag, the paint or putty will 
become in a few hours so soft that it may be removed 
with ease. 


For Whooping Cough. 

It is said, if you mix castor oil and molasees, in 
equal proportions, and give a teaspoonful whenever 
the cough is troublesome, there will be almost imme- 
diate relief, and will facilitate an entire cure. It is 
also serviceable in violent attacks of the croup. In 
the whooping cough, the bowels should be kept open 
by frequent doses of castor oil, if found necessary. 





To remove Marks from a Table. 

If a whitish mark is left ona table, by carelessly 
setting on a pitcher of boiling water, ora hot dish, 
pour some lamp oil on the spot, and rub it hard with 
a soft cloth. Then pour on alittle spirits of wine or 
cologne water, and rub it dry with another cloth. 
The white mark will thus disappear, and the table 
look as well as ever. 


To make the Teeth white. 
A mixture of honey with the purest charcoal will 
prove an admirable cleanser. 
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Curious Batters. 





Trees that grow Shirts. 

“We saw on the slope of Cerra Duida,” said M. 
Humboldt, ‘shirt trees fifty feet high. The Indians 
cut off cylindrical pieces two feet in diameter from 
which they peel the red and fibrous bark, without 
making any longitudinal incision. The bark affords 
them a sort of garment which resembles a sack of a 
very coarse texture, and without a seam. The upper 
opening serves for the hands, and two lateral holes 
are cut to admit the arms. The natives wear these 
shirts of Marina in the rainy season. They have the 
form of the ponchos and monos of cotton which are 80 
common in New Grenada, at Quito, and in Peru. As 
in this climate the riches and the beneficence of 
nature are regarded as the primary causes of the 
indolence of the inhabitants, the missionaries do not 
failto say, in showing the shirts of Marina, in the 
forests of Orinoko, garments are found ready made 
upon the trees.” 


Shakspeare’s Autograph. 
The Bodleian Library at Oxford, England, has just 


got another treasure, in the shape of a new autograph 
of Shakspeare. Itis written in faded ink on the title- 
page of a small octavo Aldine edition of “Ovid's 
Metamorphoses” (1502). The signature is abridged 
into “‘ Wm. Shr.;” the London Athensum adds that 
“it is at once evident that, unless it is a forgery, the 
hand which wrote it was that which signed the will 
of Shakspeare ;” and the signature is corroborated by 
that of the owner in 1682, who has written within the 
cover, ** This little book of Ovid was given to me by 
W. Hall, who sayd it was onoe Wil. Shakspere’s.” 





Curious Affair._The Man of Destiny. 

Figures cannot lie. The votes of the French people 
elected Louis Napoleon Emperor; bat all are not 
aware that the figures representing the vote form the 
French word empereur. Trace on & thin sheet of 

paper the - figures 7119796, the affirmative vote—and 
on the same line divided by a perpendicular mark a 
little longer than the figure six—the negative vote 
1119. Look on the reverse side of the paper toward 
the light, and you have the magical result. 

A long Captivity. 

The Abeille of Fontainebleau gives the pasate 
account of the return of a French officer after thirty- 
three-years’ of captivity. This officer, Captain Bruxel, 
of the 20th Regiment of the Line, was taken prisoner 
in 1883 by the Arabe fn Algeria, and nothing further 
having been heard of him, he was supposed to be 
dead. It appears that he was at one moment very 
near being beheaded, but was ultimately taken 900 
leagues into'the interior, where he was for a long. 
time employed as a herdsman, and never found any 
means of communicating with bis family or country. 
But during the late Arab insurrection, when all men 
capable of bearing arms had left the tribe, he mount- 
eda camel, and effected his escape. After riding 
many days, he reached the west coast of Africa, and 


there embarked on a Maltese vessel, which landed 
him at Carthagena, Spain. Thence Captain Bruxel 
proceeded to France, joined his regiment in garrison 
at Dijon, where he recetved the necessary documents 
to enable him to proceed to Paris and regularize his 
position. | 


Three Names in a Day. 

A painful yet somewhat romantic incident lately 
marred the happiness of a wedded couple. Mr. Croft, 
the only son of Sir Archer Denman Croft, lately was 
married at Weyhill, Hants, to the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Marsh, the Liberal M. P. for Salisbury. The 
very same evening Sir Archer died, very suddenly, 
from an affection of the heart, at his house in Lon- 
don. Thus, the bride on her wedding-day under- 
went three changes of designation. In the mprning 
she was Miss Marsh, in the afternoon Mrs. Croft, and 
at night Lady Croft. The deceased baronet’s moth- 





‘er was the sister of the late Lord Denman. Sir 


Archer was one of the Masters of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. The present baronet, who so inopportunely 
inherited the title on his wedding-day, is in his 
twenty-sixth year. The increase of heart disease 
more and more forces itself upon public attenion. 





A dumb Oommunity. 

In the village of Antignano, Arenalla, and Due 
Porte, which stands on the same hill, in the Province 
of Naples, says the Nasoine, of Florence, reside about 
thirty men and women, who, from a singular relig- 
fous fanaticiam have made a vow never to speak. For 
some years they have maintained silence. A trades- 
man (a grocer) is mentioned, who carries on his busi- 
ness withont uttering a word. Shbonld a customer 
enter his shop to purchase anything, he weighs and 
sells. Ifthe buyer hae an observation to make, he 
listens, and does as he' is requested. Besides, his 
wits speaks for him, and most ungrudgingly. 


A deaperate Prisoner. 

An extraordinary escape from prison has just been 
made at Toulon, by a seamen in the French navy 
named Cornieto. He made a hole through a wall 
more than four feet thick, broke open two doors, 
plundered the clothes store of the establishment, 
and then scaling a wall twenty feet high, got clear 
away. 
A Disoovery. 

A party of English engineers, who are now making 
a survey of Jerusalem, have discovered an arch of 
the Temple causeway mentioned by Josephus. This 
arch is said to be about fifty feet in span; to corre- 
spond, in style of masonry, to the Haram wall tn ite 
best parts, and to be ina very good state of preser- 
vation. 





ED 


Big Gun. 

A fourth enormous cannon of iron was lately cast 
at Petrozavodak, in Russia, on the American system 
—that is to say, by cooling the inside with water. 
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Facts and Fancies. : 





A STRONG SIGN. 


Everybody about Parker’s remembers poor Tom 
Joslyn, as clever a fellow as ever lived; but likes 
great many other clever fellows, he was too much ad- 
dicted to the ‘‘O be Joyful!” In fact, he had done 
so much at the business,.a red nose, somewhat swol- 
len, was the consequence. At length, all at once, 
Tom seemed to see the error of his ways, and at~ 
tempted, as his friends hoped, a bona Ade reform- 
ation. 

While he was still firm, and his resolution as yet 
had remained unbroken, he happened one day to 
return to Parker’s, and an old acquaintance insisted 
on his taking a smile with him. 

“No, I thank you,” Tom replied, with that suavity 
of manner which was so natural to him. “I donot 
drink*’any more, I have reformed.” 

“‘Notdrink!” gaculated his friend, at the same 


time gazing at the rubicund nose with astonishment. 


** No,” replied Tom, ‘I have quit it entirely.” 

‘Then why don’t you take in your sign?” his ac- 
quaintance asked, pointing at the same time to Tom's 
red nose. 

This was too much. Tom immediately smiled with 
his friend, and continued to smile ever afterward, 
feeling, no doubt, than when a man has a sign hung 


| out, it is sheer nonsense to attempt to gainsay it. 


i te an) 
4 TEMPERANCE SUBJEOT. 


An old gentleman died at the ago of 105. It was 
thought advisable to attribute his long life to tem- 
perance principles, s0 a committee called on his 
grandson for particulars. 

“Of course he was temperate,” suggested the com- 
mittee. 

“ Well, sir, when he first rose in the morning, he 
took about half a glass of pure Jamaica rum; my 
grandfather was a person of extremely regular hab- 
its; this was his uniform custom,” replied the 
grandson. ° 

“This, I suppose,” said the inquirer, “ was to give 
a sort of fillip to his system, after the lethargy of 
lengthened repose, made requisite, as an exceptional 
case, by his very advanced period of life. Please tell 
us what his practice was during the rest of the day.” 

“*My grandfather, gentlemen, was a person of very 
regular habits, and took nothing else of this sort, un- 
til 11 o’clock, and then only a glaas of Jamaica rum.” 

‘*Indeed; did he drink anything with his meals?” 

“Not exactly with his meals; about half an hour 
before dinner he drank a mixture to which he was 
partial, consisting of about half and half of cider and 


‘rum. Bat after drinking that it was his custom to 


go out for a short walk and retarn to dinner. When 
dinner was about half through, he would then drink 
say @ glass of rum or whiskey, as the case may be, 
and another when dinner was over. Dinner was al- 
ways punctually on the table at one o’clock ; he took 
no more until four o’clock, and after that a small 
quantity in his tea. His practice was not to drink 
anything else until near bed-time, which was always 
nine o’clock, when he had another giass or two of 


whiskey or rum; unless, indeed, some neighbor or 
friend came in to Join him. He was very hospitable, 
always, and as I have remarked, extremely regular 
in his habits.” , 

The committee looked at one another, and hesitated 
about pursuing the inquiry any further. It occurred 
to them, however, that it would be well to save them- 
selves, if possible, in regard to the use of tobacco. 
“Did Dr. — ever smoke?” asked the chairman. 

“That,” said the host, “‘ was one of his most regular 
habits. He was not often without a pipe in his 
mouth, when not engaged professionally. He did 
not smoke in bed.” 

“Surely, then, he used tobacco in no other way?” 
suggested the interrogator. 

‘My grandfather, every Saturday afternoon, gen- 
tlemen, purchased a certain quantity of pigtail to- 
bacco, say from twenty-one to twenty-three inches 
in length; this he cut up into seven different por- 
tions, one of which per day, and no more, he used for 
chewing in the course of the seven days of the week. 
My grandfather’s habits, as I have observed—” 

“0, confound your grandfather and his habita,” 
broke in the questioner, qut of all patience. “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but it is not necessary for us to pur- 
sue this subject any further.” And so they left. 

—_——————¢ <3) oeee—_ — ——— 
AN ASTONISHED CHAPLAIN. 


There is a Jjoke—though positively a wicked one— 
on a certain chaplain, which ought not to be lost t 
the world. It is the chaplain’s business to look after 
the regimental mail. This chaplain had been an- 
noyed exceedingly by the great number of warriors 
who were constantly running to him and inquiring 
about the arrival and departure of mails. To save 
time and patience, he posted a notice outside his tent 
which read: ‘“‘The chaplain does not know when the 
mail will go,” and imagined his troubles at an end. 
He was absent from the camp that day, and on re- 
turning and glancing at his notice, was horrified t 
see there upon his own door, read by multitudes 
during the day, in a hand exactly connterfeiting his, 
following the words ‘the chaplain does not know 
when the mail will go,” this addition, by some wretch: 
“Neither does he carea d—n.” It was a case of de- 
pravity that he was unprepared for. 

———$—$—— a eee 


A RESPONSIBLE NEGRO. 


Three or four weeks ago an amusing incident took 
place in one of the most splendid of the New York 
hotels, which is too good not to be related. A southern 
gentleman was a boarder in the house, and preferring 
not to eat at the fable Phote, had his meals served in 
his own parlor, with all the elegance for which the 
establishment is noted. Being somewhat annoyed 
with the airs of the servant who waited on him—s 
negro of very sooty complexion—he desired him, one 
day at dinner, to retire. The negro bowed, and took 
his stand directly behind the gentleman’s chair. Sup- 
posing him gone, it was with some impatience that & 
few minutes aftcr the gentleman saw him step for- 
ward to remove the soup. 


j FACTS AND FANCIES, 


“ Follow,” said he, “leave the room, I wish to be 
alone.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Cuffee, drawing himself up 
atitfly, *‘ but J am responsible for the silver /” 

It is said that the negro was not /ooted out of the 
room. The distinguished Southerner was not equal 
to that. : 

a a 


NEW YEARS’ CALLS. 


“‘ Did you make calls on New Years?” 

“No,” said my friend Tom. “I used to, but I’m 
eurell.”” 

“ How so?” said I, anxious to learn his experience. 

“Why, you see,” aaid Tom, feelingly, ‘‘as I was 
making calls, some years back, I fell in love with a 
beaatiful girl—that she was. Well, sir, I courted 
her like a trump, and I thought I had her sure, when 
she eloped with a tailor—yes, sir, that lovely creature 
éid.’’ ~ 

“She showed bed taste,” said I, compaasionately. 

“More than that,” remarked Tom, nervously. 
“Downright inhumanity is the word. I could stand 
being jilted for a down-town broker, a captain with 
whiskers, or anything showy, that I could—but to 
be cat out, like a suit of clothes, by the ninth part 
ofa man—a trifle over the decimal fraction of human- 
ity—that was brutality. But I swore vengeance— 
that I did.” 

“Vengeance?” I nervously inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom, with earneatness, “and I 
took it. I patronized the robber of my happiness, 
and ordered a full suit of clothes, regardless of ex- 
pense. The tailor laid himself out on the job. I tell 
you, they were stunning, you may believe it.” 

“But your vengeance?” said I, prompting him. 

“TI struck that tailor in his most vital point—that 
1did—I never paid that bill—no, sir, I didn’t. But 
those infernal clothes were the cause of all my fature 
misfortunes, that they were.” 

“How so?” said I, with a smile of compassion. 

“Wearing them, I captivated my present wife. She 
told me so, gnd I haven’t had a happy day since. 
Bat I am bound to be square with that wretched 
tallor,in the long run. I’ve left him a legacy, on 
condition that he marries my widow.” 





A COOL CUSTOMER. 


The following, too good to be lost, oocurred some 
years ago in Germantown, in a hotel not many miles 
from the railroad. 

“Will you give me a glass ofale, if you please?” 
asked a rather seedyish-looking person, with an old 
but well-brusbed coat, and a most foo shiny hat. 

It was produced by the bar-tender, creaming over 
the edge of the tumbler. 

“Thank ye,” said the recipient, as he placed it to 
his lips. Having finished it ata swallow, he smacked 
bis lips, and said: 

“This is very fine ale—very. Whose is it?” 

“It is Dawson’s ale.” 

“Ah! Dawson’s,eh? Well, give us andther glaes 
of it.” 

It was done; and holding it up to the light, and 
looking through it, the connoisseur said: 

“"Pon my word, it is superb ale—euperd’—clear as 
Madeira. I must have some more of that. Give 
ae a mug of it.” 
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The mug was fornished; bnt before patting it. te 
his lips the imbiber said: 
‘‘ Whoee ale did you say this was?” 


‘‘ Dawson's,” repeated the bar-tender. 

The mug was exhausted, and also the vocabulary 
of praise; and it only remained for the appreciative 
gentleman to say, as he wiped his mouth and went 
toward the door: 

‘‘ Dawson’s ale, is it? Iknow Dawson very well—I 
shall see him soon, and will settle with him for the 
glasees and a mug of his incomparable brew! Good- 
mawning!”’ 
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THE CRITICS AND THE DOG. 
An amusing story is told of a young Parisian artist, 


who lately painted a portrait of a duchess, with which 


her friends were not satisfied, declaring that it was 
totally unlike. The painter, however, was convinced 
that he had succeeded admirably, and proposed that 
the question of resemblance or no resemblance should 
be left to a little dog belonging to the duchess, which 
was agreed to. Accordingly the picture was sent to 
the hotel of the lady the next day, and a large party 
assembled to witness the test. The dog was called in, 
and no sooner did he see the portrait than he sprang 
upon it, licked it all over, and showed every demon- 
stration of the greatest joy. The triumph of the 
painter was complete, and all present insisted that 
the picture had been retouched during the night, 
which was actually so, the artist having rubbed it 
over with a thin coating of lard! The dog’s nose 
was sharper than the critics’ eyes. 
— DO 


“] SEED HIM.” 


Near Newport is situated the island of Conanicut, 
the inhabitants of which are in the habit of taking 
their produce to the market of the former place, tak- 

‘ing back, in return, such commodities as their neces- 
sities demand. Some years since, there lived an 
honest family on this island, who had a son, whose 
long shaggy, uncombed hair, gave him an uncommonly 
boorish appearance, even in that then primitive 
place. The father was in the habit of visiting New- 
port, according to the custom of his neighbors. On 
one occasion, he took home with him, packed at the 
top of the chest in which he transported his goods, a 
small mirror—the first ever possessed by the family. 
The chest was brought home, and placed in the cen- 
tre of the room, as usual, for the purpose of being 
discharged of its contents, when this uncouth son ran 
as usual, and raised the lid, to see what father had 
brought from town. On this occasion, he gave but 
one brief look, dropped the lid, and with terror de- 
picted in every feature, cried out: ‘O, mother! 
mother! father has brought home a cub! he has 
brought home acub! I seed him—a young bear!” 
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CONGRESSIONAL EXPERIENCE. 


An old gentleman, an ex-Congressman, related his 
experience, a day or two since, in our hearing, as fol- 
lows: He was addressing a small audience, includ- 
ing three members of the House, at a dinner-table. 

‘“‘There was a time,” said he, “when the people 
had some respect for a member of Congress. I re- 
member when the citizens of a small town would turn 
out to meet him at a railroad station, and tender him 
the warmest. hospitalities; but two yoars ago I was 
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traveling in the West, and whenever it became known 
that I was a Congressman, the hotel-keepers made 
me pay in advance, while, when they thought I was 
a gentleman, they’d trust me for a whole month.’ I 
found that the general opinion was that Congress was 


getting demoralized, and I made up my mind that I: 
wouldn't run again to save my district from the devil.” 
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A BLUNT FARMER. 


We were much amused ata fashionable restaurant, 
a short time since, by the entrance of an honest old 
farmer, who came, as he said, ‘‘to get his dinner.” 

Seating himself at a small circular table, he took off 
his hat, placed it on the floor by his side, and with an 


ancient cotton handkerchief commenced wiping the 


large drops of perspiration from his honest face. 

Stepping up to the countryman, a white-aproned 
waiter inquired, in a cast iron voice: 

‘What’ll y’ order, sir?’ . 

‘‘What’d you say?” replied the farmer, looking at 
his interrogator with no small degree of interest. 

“‘ Tinquired what you'd have,” exclaimed the waiter, 
looking as if the farmer’s penetrating glance had 
slightly started the starch. 

‘What I’d have?” 

“6 Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I came in to get my dinner.” 

‘‘ Very well, sir; what dish do you prefer?” 

“* Well, I d’know; what have you got?” 

“‘ Roast beef, corned beef, beefbteak, beef alamode 
with nudles, pressed corned beef cold, veal roast, 
chickens roast, boiled or fricaseed, grenadins of veal 
a la jardiniere, croquettes of fish a l’allemande—” 

‘‘ Hold on! hold on!” cried the farmer. ‘I don’t 
know anything about them things, Why, you've got 
a voice like a stove-pipe with a dozen nails in it. Give 
me some mutton chop, and don’t speak .to me again 
till I settle my bill, or I shan’t know whether I’m in 
an cating-house or a Latin observatory!” 
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4A DISGUSTED CHAPLAIN. 


One of the wounded rebel! soldiers thought he was 
about to die; and feeling that he had many sins to 


answer for, he requested that a minister should be 


sent to him. The Rev. Mr. H., arebel parson, was 
called in. Sitfing down beside the wounded man, 


and assunting all the sacerdotal airs, he gravely said: 


‘My friend, in what state was your mind when you 
first felt that you would like to be baptized?” Fee- 
bly and dolorously the feeble man replied: “ Ar-kan- 
saw.” The divine was instantly disgusted, and rising 
from the sick bed in great indignation, said: “‘ Shucks! 
that fellow don’t know enough to go to heaven!” and 
left the room. 
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A DETERMINED FATHER. 


Close to the lands of the Pennsylvania Central Oil 
Company, there lives an old chap who is worth a mint. 
Ignorant, of course, dumb luck has made him rich. 
His household pets consist of a terrier dog and af 
idiot daughter, both of which engage his attention. 
The former provided for, he determined to “ accom- 
plish” his daughter. He bought a piano and a harp, 
and a guitar, and @ car load of music books and so 
forth, winding up his business by engaging a first- 
class, intellectual and musical tutor. The documents 
were of course spon arranged for business. The tutor 
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set to work and tofled ike a Trojan, but with no suc- 
cess. Despairing of ultimate triumph, the tutor went 
to the of] king and made a clean breast of it. 

““Why, what the world’s the matter?” asked the 
father. | 

s Well,” answered the tutor, “ Kitty has got a piano 
and guitar and harp, and music and books, and a)! 
that, but she wants capactty—that's all.” 

‘‘Well, by the Lord Harry,” cried the oil king, 
“if that’s all, just buy it. I’ve got the stuff, and if 
money will get it, she shall have capacity or anything 
else.” 

The music teacher resigned. There is a chance for 
some one. 
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ONE SOLID REASON FOR MARRYING. 


“You ought to marry.” 

‘¢ Never.” 

**T know a good girl for you.” 

«Let me alone!” 

** But, perhaps you don’t know her. She is young.” 
“Then she Is sly.” 

“ Beautiful.” 

“The more dangerous.” 

** Of good family.” 

“‘ Then she is proad.” 

‘She is tender-hcarted.” 

“Then she is jealous.” 

‘‘ She has talents.” 

“To kill me.* 

*‘ And one hundred thousand dollars.” 
“6 PU take her.” 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
A Western paper relates the following anecdote, and 
states that the scene occurred ata hotel. The land- 
lord said to a boarder: a 


‘*See here, Mr. ——, the chambermaid found a 
hair-pin in your bed this morning, and it will not 
answer. n 


‘¢ Well,” replied the boarder, *I founde hair in the 
batter this morning, but it did not prove you hada 
woman in it.” 

The two men looked at each other for about ten 
seconds, when each smiled and went his way, no 
doubt pondering on the peculiarities of circumstantial 
evidence. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


Why has a clock always a bashful appearance? 

Ans.—Because it keeps its hands before its face. 

Why is a man with his eyes shut like an Illiterate 
schoolmaster? 

Ans.—Because he keeps his pupils in the dark. 

Why is “ Yes” the moet ignorant word in the lan- 
guage? 

Ans.—Because it does not no” (know) anything. 

Can you spell blind pig in two letters? 

Ans.—P. G., that is piggy without an I (eye). 

When is a man thinner than a lath? 

Ans.— When he’s a shaving. 

When is a man over head and ears in debt? 

Ans.— When he has a hat on which fs not paid for. 

Why is a confectioner like a druggist? 

Ans.—Because he sells ples and things (pison 
things). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF CITY LIFE. 
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Poor WoMAN TO RICH ConTRACTOR.—Alas, sir, this is hard, to make shirts for six cents! 
Rick Conrracror.—Bah! don’t tell me. This is an iron age—yes, ma’am, an age of steel. 
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Fraxk Yourc Lapy.—Yes, Charles, I’ve thought of the subject, and conclude that I cannot accept of 


your proposals. Five thousand a year, atthe present price of gold, would hardly afford me such luxu- 
ries as I'am accustomed to at home. 
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ARISTOCRACY OF THE PRESENT Day.—J im, does you smoke Yankee cigar-stumps when you finds ‘em? 
No, Tom, it’s poor economy to waste yer time in trying to make ’em go. Better stick to fust love, 


and then you knows what you smokes. 
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InpDIGNANT CusTtoMER.— What a horrid price! 
INDIGNANT DEALER.—Good heavens! do you ’spose I can pay government tax, build that size shoe 


out of doors, and then sell it for half price? 
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Tae Errect or tHe Wnaiskey Tax —Ah, Biddy, the Congress spa peens is taxin’ whiskey, but they 
can’t prevent me comin’ and seein’ yer, and drinkin’ jist a ddeks as yer master fikee aed faith, 
it’s no tax I'll pay for the same! (eee Ns 
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THE PORCELAIN TOWER OF NANKIN. 


It is always a pleasure to the publishers of 
the DoLLAR MONTHLY to present to their 
many thousand readers, in each number of 
the Magazine, some striking illustrations, 
representing distinguished characters, won- 
derful scenes, rare historical views, works of 
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art, geological formations, rare specimens of 
ornithology, and remarkable curiosities from 
all parts of the known world. Even the 
heavenly bodies have been called upon to add 
their share towards interesting our readers, but 
those our friends will discover on another page, 
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The first illustration in this number is one 
of the wonders of China, in fact the wonder 
of the world. It is called the Porcelain 
Tower of Nankin. It is lined with china 
tiles, all painted by the best artists of the Ce- 
lestial Empire. The tower is of an octagonal 
form, nine stories, or two hundred feet high, 
and forty feet in diameter, so that every side 
is fifteen feet inlength. Every story has eight 
large windows, one atevery front. They all 
lessen as they mount one over the other, so 
as to formin the whole a kind of cone or 
sugar-loaf; and between each of them is a 
pent-house or shed, which projects some yards 
from the wall all around, and lessens in the 
same proportion the higher they rise. Each 
room is adorned with paintings and other or- 
naments, after the Chinese style, both on the 
sides and on the ceiling, while the outside is 
embellished with a variety of work in basso- 
relievo, niches, and imagery. The structure 
is looked upon as the finest in all the East. 





THE MOON. 

We cannot preface our subject with an en- 
comium or panegyric upon the moon’s splen- 
dor and beauty, for fear of laying ourselves 
open to a charge of plagiarism ; for poets and 
poetasters in all ages, from Homer down to the 
last scribbler who poured out his little soul in 
“Lines on a Moonbeam,” seem to have laid 
claim to the moon as an object created for 
their especial use and benefit, and they have 


Bayed and bruited the silver moon, 
Till they made her as dull asa leaden spoon. , 


But while singing the praises of her beauty 
they have entirely ignored her utility, and 
overlooked the important part she plays in 
ministering to the wants of the inhabitants of 
this earth. They have loudly glorified the 
little “Starin the north thatcan guide the 
wanderer where’er he may roam,” and that 
“In the waste of the desert or tide still points 
out the path to his home;” but they have 
omitted to render Cynthia her due measure of 
praise for her aid in piloting the mariner 
across the ocean, for she is his true guiding 
star, and it is to her that we owe the present 
advanced state of the art of navigation. The 
long mysterious problem, the determination 
of the longitude at sea, the key to a successful 
means of traversing the ocean, was only fully 
solved when the result of astronomical obser- 
vation and .analysis Jed to the perfection of 
that transcendent achievement of human 
genius the Lunar Theory, or the applications 
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of mechanical laws and mathematical reason- 
ing to an attainment of a knowledge of the 
intricate motions of our satellite, and the sub- 
sequent formation of tables by which the ex- 
act position of the moon in the heavens could 
be predicted, as is now done, for any moment 
of time for many years in advance. More 
than this, the moon, through the agency of 
the tides of which she is the immediate cause, 
assists in the transport of the world’s merchan- 
dize from shore to shore and from sea to cities 
far inland, bearing away with the ebbing 
waters of our tidal rivers the cities’ pestilen- 
tial refuse, and dissipating it in the harmless 
sea. The moon also assists the historian or 
chronologer by affording him at times the 
means of defining a distant date, or establish- 
ing the disputed locality or period of a histor- 
ical event. For instance, Herodotus relates 
that during a battle between the Medes and 
Lydians a total eclipse of the sun occurred 
that struck the rival armies with terror, and 
brought about a pacific arrangement between 
the two nations. Various chronologers, un- 
able to agree upon the date of this event, have 
assigned various times for it between B.c. 630 
and B.c. 585; but the astronomer, armed with 
his “‘ Lunar Tables,” enters the field of dis- 
pute, and boldly declares that the only eclipse 
that could have been seen in that part of Asia 
Minor where the armies encountered, took 
place on the 28th of May, B.c. 584. Other 
instances of this kind might be cited, but we 
cannot afford our limited space for the multi- 
plication of examples any further. 

The moon is the earth’s only satellite. A 
satellite in astronomical parlance is a small 
or secondary planet revolving round a larger 
or its primary, and forming thus a subordinate 
system in which the great solar system is, as 
it were, reproduced ona smaller scale; just 
as we see in organic life types of larger crea- 
tions repeated in miniature reproductions. 
We apply the term only to our satellite be- 
cause the earth is perhaps the only planet in 
the system that is graced with buta single 
satellite. The two planets nearest the sun, 
Mercury and Venus, have, however, none; 
and Mars, our nearest neighbor in the oppo- 
site direction, has none; but Jupiter has four 
and Saturn eight. Of the remote members 
of our system, Uranus is supposed to have 
six, and Neptune probably two or more, 
though only one is established; but it seems — 
highly probable, considering the increase of 
satellites corresponding with {fncreased dis- 
tance of the primary from the sun that we ob- 
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serve in the nearer planets, that Uranus and 
Neptune have many more; but the most 
powerful telescopes in existence are required 
to see those we have referred to, and if any 
smaller exist we can scarcely hope to detect 
them, for the planets themselves are smaller 
and fainter when viewed with the telescope 
than some of the satellites of Jupiter and Sat- 
urn. But what the earth lacks in number as 
regards satellitic accompaniment is made up 
by the magnitude of the one it does possess, 
for the moon is the largest satellite, compared 
to its primary, in the system, its diameter 
peing one fourth that of the earth, while Ju- 
piter’s moons range from a thirtieth to a 
fortieth of his diameter, and Saturn’s are com- 
paratively much less than these. The abso- 
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yourself at some distance from a lamp or the 
window of a room lighted by one window 
only. Hold the ball at arm’s length between 
your eye and the light, and then your face, 
the ball, and the light will respectively rep- 
resent the earth, moon and sun. Now turn 
gently upon your heel, keeping your eye on 
the ball; when you have moved a few degrees 
round you will see a narrow line of light ap- 
pear on the side of the ball nearest the lamp 
or window; this represents the crescent moon. 
Go onturning till you get just a quarter 
round, and the ball wilt appear as the moon 
at “first quarter;” still turn on, and it will 
present a “ gibbous” appearance, which will 
enlarge to “ full moon” just when your back 
is turned to the light. By co.tiouing your 





THE MOON. 


lute diameter of the moon is about 2150 miles ; 
its weight is sixty-nine trillions of tons, and 
its average distance from the earth 237,000 
miles, so that a sixty-mile-an-hour train would 
run to the moon in about six months, and 
round it in a little over four days and a half. 
It revolves round the earth in 27 days, 7 hours, 
and 43 minutes, and in the course of this rev- 
olution presents us with the familiar aspects 
known as the phases. The cause of these 
phases is remarkably simple, yet the common 
explanations given of them are so complicated 
that we venture to devote a few lines to the 
description of a simple experiment that will 
make the matter more understandable than 
pages of written explanation could do. Take 
in your hand a white or lightly-colored ball, 
say a lightly-painted croquet ball, and place 


revolution the ball will re-pass through the 
gibbous phase to the last quarter, and so on 
till it comes just between you and the light, 
when, as it no longer will present any illu- 
minated edge, it will represent “ new moon.” 
If you perform the experiment at night, with 
a lamp, and the ball, when between your eye 
and the lamp, hides the latter, you will have 
the best possible example of an eclipse of the 
sun, and if, when at “full moon,” the shadow 
of your head falls upon the ball, you will re- 
produce an eclipse of the moon. 

Every one is familiar with the singular phe- 
nomenon known as the “ new moon carrying 
the old moon in her arms,” when, in addition 
to the slender crescent, the whole disc is more 
or less distinctly visible, a few days after new 
moon; the same ‘appearance, or “the old 
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moon nursing the new,” presents itself in like 
manner in the waning moon, when she rises 
a few hours before the sun, but we fear there 
are few who shake off dull sleep in time to see 
it. This is what is called the lumiere cendree, 
or ash-light of the moon. Its appearance used 
to be taken as an indication that the moon 
was phosphorescent, or possessed some light 
of her own independent of that she receives 
from the sun. Now, however, it is satisfac- 
torily proved to arise from the sunlight re- 
flected from the earth upon the dark moon, 
for it must be remembered that the earth is to 
the moon what the moon is to the earth, a 
reflector of the sun’s light, and that when it is 
mew moon to the earth it is full earth to the 
moon, and vice versa, and thus the opaque 
moon becomes illuminated by earthlight—to 
use a term analogous to moonlight—but on 
account of the great sizeof the earth com- 





A NORMAL LUNAR CRATER. 


pared to the moon, this light is fourteen times 
as bright as our moonlight, and thus the occa- 


sional brilliancy of this “reflection of a re-. 


flection ” is accounted for. 

The moon, as we have said, revolves round 
the earth in about twenty-seven days. The 
direction of this motion is contrary to that of 
the earth upon its axis, or the apparent mo- 
tion of the sun, and hence the moon appears 
to be always lagging behind the sun, rising, 
as it does, about fifty minutes later every day. 
In just the same time that the moon occupies 
in revolving round the earth, she also rotates 
upon her own axis, and this is why we always 
behold the same face turned towards us. This 
seems like a paradox, but it is a demonstrable 
fact. 

Some six or eight years ago, considerable 
discussion took place upon this subject in the 
columns of our public journals, and'a number 


of “half-fledged savans,” better able to com- 
prehend theories of their own creation than 
those established by fact and demonstrated by 
experiment, endeavored, in various ways, to 
prove that the moon does not rotate upon her 
axis, and even at the present time the argu- 
ment is fiercely raging among a certain grade 
of philosophers. If any one has a lingering 
notion in favor of this non-rotatory theory, we 
would suggest the performance of one of a 
vast number of simple experiments that com- 
pletely disprove it, and at the same time ex- 
plain the apparent paradox. Let the reader 
place himself before a round table with a ball 
or basin or any other object in its centre; let 
him suppose this central object represents the 
earth and himself the moen; let him tle one 
end of along string to his button-bhole and 
fasten the other end to a chair, or any other 
object in the room, leaving plenty of space; 
then let him glide round the table, keeping 
his face towards the central object (as the 
moon keeps her face towards the earth), and 
by the time he has completed one revolution 
round the table he will find the string twisted 
round his body; here is proof positive that he 
rotated on his axis,or how else came the 
string around nim? As a converse to this 
experiment let him repeat it, but this time 
keeping his face towards an opposite wall, or 
appearing to rotate to the object on the table: 
the string in this case will not be wound 
round him, because he has not rotated on his 
axis. 
But while the moon’s motion on her axis is 
uniform, her motion round the earth is note0; 
and this gives rise to an apparent wobbling 
motion which enables us to see sometimes a 
little more of one side of her face and some- 
times a little more of the other; in this way, 
instead of half, four-sevenths of the moon’s 
surface is rendered visible to us. Of the re- 
maining three-sevenths we inhabitants of this 
earth must remain ignorant to all eternity. 
The proximity of our satellite, and the ple- 
nitude of objects it presents for observation, 


‘conspire to render it one of the most favorite 


and most striking telescopic objects in the 
whole universe, and even before the invention 
of the telescope intelligent views and suppo- 
sitions were formed respecting the inequall- 
ties visible to the naked eye upon its surface. 
Plutarch, in a treatise “On the Face of the 
Moon,” expresses an opinion that from the 
spots seen upon it might be surmised the ex- 
istence of deep clefts, and valleys, and moun- 
tain summits “ which cast long shadows like 
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THE MOON. 


Mount Athos, whose shadow reaches to Lem- 
nos.” A more fanciful theorist of ancient 
times conceived the moon to be a mirror re- 
flecting back an image of the forms and out- 
lines of the continents and seas of the earth, 
and even in these days some such opinion 
seems to hold ground among some nations, 
for Humboldt tells us that, while showing the 
moon through a telescope to an accomplished 
Persian, he was astonished to hear him pro- 
pound the same hypothesis as one generally 
accepted in his country. “It is ourselves 
that we see in the moon,” said the Persian, 
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traordinary element of the lunar scenery. Re- 
viewing these in the order in which we have 
mentioned them, we have first to notice the 
extensive dusky spots. These, in consequence © 
of their smooth appearance, were for a long 
time supposed to consist of water, and the 
ancient selenographers (this is the analogous 
term to geographer) gave them the appella- 
tion of seas and lakes, and distinguished them 
by designations derived from influences sup- 
posed to be exercised by the moon over met- 
erological and other natural pheromena: for 
instance, there is the Oceanus Procellarium, 


PORTION OF THE MOON’S SURFACE. 


“that is the map of the earth.” Telescopic 
scrutiny reveals to our observation surface 
peculiarities wonderfully diversified in their 
configuration, ,for, besides the level plains 
that form the dusky spots visible without a 
. telescope, we perceive extensive mountain 
ranges with their attendant valleys, huge iso- 
lated hills and masses of rock flanked by pro- 
jecting crags and strewed round their bases 
with detached and unconnected fragments 
apparently broken from the parent mass, rents 
and ravines and yawning chasms, and, above 
all, the striking circular craters and volcanic 
formations that form the chief and most ex- 


or ocean of storms, the largest of the so-called 
seas, covering a surface of 90,000 square miles ; 
the Mare Tranquillitatis, or sea of tranquilli- 
ty; the Sinus Iridum, or bay of rainbows, and 
many others, covering, in the aggregate, 
about two thirds of the visible hemisphere of 
the moon. The appellations of seas, etc., are 
still retained for convenience’ sake in refer- 
ring to these portions of the moon’s disc; but 
the telescope has long ago determined that 
they cannot be bodies of water, for their sur- 
faces are diversified with permanent undu- 
lations and irregularities, and are more or less 
covered with volcanic and other selenological 
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peculiarities. They are mostly skirted by 
lofty chains of mountains, and some of them 
are variously tinted with color; some with a 
greenish tinge, others red, and others slightly 
blue. These different tints are exceedingly 
enigmatical, and have been supposed to indi- 
cate the existence of something like vegeta- 
tion covering these vast areas; but this idea 
is negatived when we bear in mind the fact, 
to which we shall have further occasion to 
allude, that the moon is destitute of such an 
atmosphere as would be required to sustain 
vegetable life. Since then we cannot suppose 
them to be seas or districts of fertility, we 
are driven to the conclusion that they are 
vast flats or tracts of level land, and, regard- 
ing the moon as having once been the scene 
of tremendous eruptive disturbances, we 
must assume these to represent the compara- 
tively undisturbed regions of her surface. 
Passing from the plains to the mountainous 
regions, we remark that the lunar mountain 
chains present a strong family likeness to 
those of the earth, and doubtless owe their 
origin to the workings of the same cause act- 
ing upon similar materials, but under different 
conditions. A striking feature in all the 
mountainous formations of the moon is their 
enormous helght relatively to the moon’s di- 
ameter, for in this respect they greatly exceed 
in magnitude the mountains of the earth. 
We may here mention incidentally, that if a 
globe two feet in diameter were taken to rep- 
resent the earth, the highest earthly mountain 
would be justly represented by a grain of 
sand laid upon that globe’s surface. The 
highest of the earth’s mountains attains an al- 
titude of about 28,000 feet, and the highest of 
those on the moon about 25,000: but consider- 
ing the diameter of the moon is only a fourth 
of that of the earth, it follows that the lunar 
mountains are thus comparatively four times 
higher than ours. Near the moon’s south 
pole some of these lofty mountain summits 
glitter in perpetual sunlight, “eternal sun- 
shine ” literally “ settles on their heads ;” but 
in striking contrast to these there are in their 
neighborhood immense cavities into which 
the sun’s rays never penetrate, and which are 
thus shrouded in perpetual darkness. The 
most remarkable of the lunar mountain chains 
are named after those of the earth, as the 
Alps, Apennines, Caucasus, and Carpathians. 
‘The first of these is the most extensive, and 
may be detected with the naked eye when 
the moon is about half full; itis suspected 
that the ancients from this fact derived their 
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notion that the moon was covered with moun- 
tains and valleys. In addition to these chains 
and ridges there exists on the moon every 
phase of mountain character that we find on 
the earth down to {isolated peaks (with which, 
however, we have but few in common on the 
earth) that shoot from the plains like gigantic 
sugar-loaves several thousand feet in height, 
and seem to have been protruded through the 
surface by some sudden internal force just as 
a needie would be driven through a sheet of 
paper. 

But we pass thus cursorily over these less 
peculiar features that we may dwell the 
longer and devote the more space to the con- 
sideration of the most interesting and import 
ant characteristics of the lunar surface, the 
striking circular formations known as the 
Ring Mountains. We are anxious to devote 
a little extra attention to this branch of our 
subject, because the explanations and illus- 
trations we shall have occasion to offer are 
not to be found in even the more elaborate 
treatises purporting to give information upon 
this branch of celestial physics, and because 
the scrutiny of these annular mountains af- 
fords us a most interesting insight into the 
moon’s physical history ; and, inasmuch as the 
history of a satellite is doubtless typical of 
that of its primary, we may perhaps safely 
tread the field of conjecture, and from the 
moon’s history infer the probable cosmical 
origin of our own globe. 

The Ring Mountains are of so strikingly 
similar character that the accompanying 
sketch may be taken as representing a fair 
type of the whole family of them. They 
almost always consist of a circular rampart 
or mountainous amphitheatre more or less 
perfect in its structure, and with an isolated 
peak or mountain In the centre. But while 
their form can be so generally described, their 
individual appearances present many modif- 
cations; sometimes the central peak is want- 
ing, sometimes the circular wall isin great 
part broken away and imperfect; sometimes 
the enclosed area takes the form of a level 
plain or plateau, at others it is hollowed out 
into a hemispherical cavity or vast cup, of 
which the rampart forms the brim. In siz 
they vary from thirty or forty miles in diame- 
ter down to a magnitude so small as to require 
the highest telescopic power to discern them. 
In numbers they are countless, the small ones 
being sometimes so thickly grouped together 
as to present an appearance like solidified 
froth. The altitude of the circular rampart 
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and central peak varies like other lunar 
mountains from twenty thousand to a few 
feet in height. 

The space included in the illustration given 
on page 429, is only a portion of the moon’s 
surface, and represents an area of about 30,000 
square miles; compared to the whole surface 
of the moon, this would be proportional to a 
equare inch on a globe about a foot in diane- 
ter. These mountains are distinguished by 
the names of celebrities of all ages in science 
and literature: our drawing includes those 
named after Maurolycus, Cuvier, Clairaut, 
and Stoeffler; but the reader doubtless will 
not care to be informed which is which. This 
pomenclature is open to considerable objec- 
tiona, for lately some hitherto unnamed moun- 
tains have been christened with names that 
will certainly be forgotten some twenty years 
hence, and so when in future times some 
really great names require a niche in this 
lunar temple, there will be no room for them. 
“The neutral ground of mythology and classic 
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that light pervades places where no sun 
shines; but nothing of this kind is seen on 
the moon; those parts of her surface that 
catch the direct rays of the sun shine with a 
dazzling brilliancy like frosted silver; but. 
where no direct sunshine falls there is no light, 
but a region of pitchy darkness.- But our 
limits will not permit a further review of this 
subject. 


a 
STATUARY ROOM 
OF THE BOSTON ATHENZUM. 


The remarkably fine engraving on page 482 
is a view of the Statuary Room of the Boston 
Athensum, on Beacon street. The apartment 
contains, and has contained, the works of the 
best artists in the country, in addition to 
many chef-d’wuvres from Rome and other 
parts of Europe. The Athenzum is a favor- 
ite place of resort for the learned citizens of . 
the Commonwealth. In addition to the stat- 
ues, the Athenseum contains paintings and 


‘rare books, both ancient and modern. 


DO AS YOU ARE BID. 


antiquity,” says Herschel, “ would have been 
the safest foundation for a system of nomen- 
clature, and we may hope that at some future 
survey of the moon some such will be adopt- 
ed” A striking feature in our illustration 
will coubtless have arrested the reader’s at- 
tention; we allude to the intensely black 
thadows that shroud a portion of the details 
of the picture. This is a consequénce of the 
abeence of the lunar atmosphere. 

Daylight, or diffused light distinguished 
from the glaring sunshine on the earth, is 
Produced by the reflection of the sun’s rays 
from the earth's atmosphere, aud thus it is 


DO AS YOU ARE BID. 


Little child, do as you're bid; 
Naughty, blue, rebellious eyes, 

Rosy, pouting, dainty mouth, 
Mother is both kind and wise. 


Little Nell, do as you're bid; 
Sometime for your waiting eyes 

There may be no mild command— 
Gone the mother, kind and wise. 


Little one, obey, obey! : 
Sad the time to weeping eyes 
When there is no love to guide, 
No heart near that’s strong and wise. 
Estuer Sukie Kuxna7B. 
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GOVERNOR FENTON, OF NEW YORK. 


THE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 

Governor Fenton, of New York, is a very 
fair specimen of the average American; with 
a good education, great induStry, fine business 
talents, and solid, common sense ideas. The 
story of his rise and progress, although it pre- 
sents no remarkably salient points, is yet in- 
teresting and useful, as an example to the 
young men of the present day, of one whose 
influence is beneficially felt in social, com- 
mercial and political circles, 
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ernor a student at the College Hill Academy, 
and at the Fredonia Academy, in the interior 
of the State. In 1838, he studied law at Wa- 
tertown, but subsequently gave up the idea 
of a professional career, and entered into mer- 
cantile business, His father had desired him 
to be a lawyer, but Reuben had no taste for 
quirks and quibbles, and soon discovered that 
he had as little aptitude for selling merchan- 
dize. In 1840, then, he undertook the lumber 
trade, commencing with a very moderate sal- 
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REUBEN E. 


He was born in the year 1819, and on the 
best day of the year—the fourth of July. He 
is now forty-six years of age, and in the prime 
and vigor of his powers. He isa native of 
the town of Carroll, Chautauque county, New 
York. His father was one of the pioneers of 
that region, and was a farmer there at the 
time of Reuben’s birth. Reuben passed his 
boyhood at work on the farm, studying at 
intervals in the district school. In many 
respects he is emphatically a self-made man. 

From 1834 to 1848, we find the future gov- 
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FENTON, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


ary at the headwaters of the Alleghany. From 
this trade he made his fortune. His success 
was the result, not of mere good luck, but of 
the hardest kind of work, both with head and 
hands. 

In 1852, Mr. Fenton ran for Congress against 
G. A. S. Crocker, and was elected, after a very 
close and exciting canvass. As a Democrat, 
he was expected to support Pierce’s adminis- 
tration, but he joined the freesoil movement, 
and soon found himself in the ranks of the 
opposition. Acting with Seward, Banks and 
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Foote, he assisted in building up the Republi- 
can party of 1856, and that party has not 
shown itself ungrateful. Mr. Fenton was a 
member of the committee on commerce, and 
almost immediately became known as one of 
the working men. There are so many drones 
in the congressional hive that a real worker 
is easily distinguished. Fenton helped to re- 
port the Reciprocity Treaty ; advocated lands 
and pensions for old soldiers and their wid- 
ows; opposed the Nebraska Bill, and the in- 
crease of postage, and left Congress with a 
good record. 

In 1854, Mr. Fenton accepted a “ people's ” 
nomination for re-election to Congress, but 
was defeated by F. S. Edwards, the candidate 
of the American party, which then ruled 
throughout the country. The majority against 
him was about fourteen hundred votes. Nev- 
ertheless, he took an active part in the presi- 
dential election of 1856, and so secured the 
Republican nomination for Congress in Sep- 
tember of that year. This time the tide had 
turned. Fenton was opposed by his old rival, 
Edwards, and by the Honorable C. J. Allen, 
Democrat, but was elected by eight thousand 
five hundred majority over Edwards, and five 
thousand plurality over both. This showed 
& most tremendous revolution in politics and 
public opinion, and foreboded the Republican 
success in the presidential campaign of 1860. 
In 1858, he was again re-elected, and served 
upon the very important committee of ways 
and means. He has served ten years in Con- 
- gress altogether, and his majorities increased 
at every election. 

Mr. Fenton was elected governor last year 
by several thousand majority over Governor 
Seymour. For awhile his election was doubt- 
ful, but the majority was decided enough 
when all the votes came in. His course since 
the outbreak of the rebellion prepared the 
way for this result. | 

Governor Fenton is a gentleman of very 
fine personal appearance, has an honest, amia- 
ble face, and courteous, prepossessing man- 
ners. Asa speaker he is graceful, effective, 
and often eloquent. His addresses before va- 
rious agricultural societies, and his orations 
in Congress, show scholarship and ability. 
During all the fierce political contests in 
which he has borne a part, Mr. Fenton has 
never forfeited his position in private life; for 
he was always courteous in society to those 
who politically assailed him. He has always 


worn his triumphs with a generosity which 
disarins hostility. 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 

Here is a Persian fable, which may convey 
a lesson rich in instruction to those who, by 
the Spirit of God, are taught to discover ap- 
ples of gold even when presented in pictures of 
heathen contrivances: 

“A dying man,” thus the Persian tale goes, 
“said to his son, ‘My son, take this bag of 
stones. It is the only inheritance I can leave 
you. It was given to me by my father, who 
said there was a great blessing connected with 
it. What that blessing is I never could dis- 
cover, though the bag has been lying for 
years under my bed. But, perhaps, you will 
be more successful than I in finding out the 
secret. Only do not throw away the bag, but 
keep it faithfully as your father’s last gift.’ 
The old father died, and the young man, lifting 
the bag on his shoulder, took his staff and 
wandered away to try his fortune. He walk- 
ed for weeks and months through various 
countries, in the heat of the burning sun, and 
the rather heavy bag became a real burden to 
him. As in his opinion, it contained only 
common stones, he often felt tempted to throw 
itaway. But impelled by filial piety, and still 
expecting to discover the secret some day or 
other, he resisted the temptation and contin- 
ued to carry his burden in the sweat of his 
brow. One evening, after sunset, he seated 
himeelf on the grass by the road to rest from 
his fatiguing walk. He threw down his bag 
in a rather fretful mood of mind. Owing to 
the fall, the cord with which the mouth of 
the bag was fastened broke, and several 
stones rolled out. The young pilgrim was 
not a little surprised to notice that many of 
them threw out a bright lustre. He picked 
them up, and found that, owing to the tossing 
and rubbing to which they had been subject 
while being carried on his back, the rough 
outer crust had come off at various spots, 80 
as to disclose the inner brilliancy. A joyful 
thought flashed through his mind. ‘I have 
found out the secret !’ he exclaimed, jumping 
up in ecstasy. These stones are diamonds— 
diamonds of great value, perhaps! I know 
now what I am going todo. I will learn 
grind diamonds, and then I shall set to work, 
to make them as brilliant as I can.’ So he 
did; and laboring at his stones with the great- 
est zeal and care day and night, he succeeded 
in producing a set of diamonds so splendid, 
that the king of the land desired them for bis 
crown, and paid him such a high price for 
them, that he returned a rich man to his own 
country.” 
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RESIDENCE yard, yet close enough to overlook all that is 

OF THE COMR’ANDER OF THE NAVY YARD. going on near him. Two years is the length 
The position of commander of the Charles- of time generally allowed a commodore at a 
town Navy Yard is one of great responsibility navy yard. At the end of two years the offi- 
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RESIDENCE OF THE COMMANDER OF THE NAVY YARD, CHARLESTOWN. 





and trust. That the commander may be near cer is sent to sea, or shipped to some other 
the government property, so as to give it his yard, or else placed on half pay ; an honorable 
Constant attention, the United States furnishes method of rewarding some gallant captain, 
him with an elegant house, rent free, where who has smelt powder and done good service 
he can rest in peace, far from the noise of the for his country. 
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CHINESE AMUSHMENTS. 

There is a whiz, a buzz, a whirring music 
in the alr, all sorts of grotesque objects are 
floating about, rising and falling and dancing 
to and fro; there are broad-winged birds, and 
many-colored dragons, lizards, bees, and but- 
terflies, and painted circles and squares, and 
radiated suns and moons and stars. Most of 
them have pendent tails, and strings in their 
centres, the linking line which connects these 
aerial monsters with theearth. Follow down 
the thread to the ground, and you will find at 
its end 4 grave-looking man, who, though he 
devotes his principal attention to the evolu- 
tions and the harmonies of his own belongings, 
now and then silently turns to contemplate 
those of his neighbor. Theseare Chinese kite- 
flyers. Kite-flying is the amusement of the 
young and the old—but more especially of the 
old—and these kites exhibit in a wonderful 
way the odd inventive fancies, the strange tra- 
ditions, and the {immemorial habits of this sin- 
gular race. The English kite took its name, 
no doubt, from the bird, of which the prim- 
itive aspirant was probably a rude imitation, 


but the Chinese designations are multitudi- _ 


nous : the fung-feang, the wind guitar ; chi-yan, 
paper-hawk; kwin-chi, neither more nor less 
than the English kite, bird and toy; and all 
sorts of fanciful and poetical titles. The form 
of the ancient French kite was probably that 
of a beast, and not of a bird, as they call it a 
cerf-volant, a flying stag. 

In China people say, and there is some truth 
in it, that the swaddled babe appears almost as 
solemn and as staid as a mandarin, and that 
there, more than anywhere, the child is the fa- 
ther of the man. The mandarin looks like a 
giant child, the child a dwarf mandarin. Es- 
pecially among the opulent the child is smothb- 
ered with costly garments. If a girl, the 


aristocratic torturing of the feet begins, and *° 


in the morning the cries of the poor victims 
undergoing the cruciate process may often be 
heard in the streets,—but both sexes are sub- 
jected to the painting art. Pearl powder upon 
the forehead, vermilion upon the lips, jet upon 
the eyebrows, rouge upon the cheeks, fantas- 
tic, costly, and elaborated caps upon the head, 
cumbrous garments upon the body, so that 
the lad, almost before he is able to walk, is en- 
cumbefed with more clothes that he can carry, 
ornaments more than enough to interfere with 
his locomotive powers, and he seems already 
a little old man. Stiff as a bonze, and ready, 
as it were, to be stuck into a niche of a Budd- 
hist temple—he is as if petrified into an image 
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of everlasting contemplation. The sobriety 
of age is jacarnated with the plastic nature of 
youth, and the sports and amusements of the 
siau-hal-tze, the little son child, are shared by 
the yu-tsin and the tau-yu. 


a 


UNOOMMONLY PARSIMONIOUS. 

Captain Gronow says:—The famous Gen- 
eral Monton, the bravest of the brave, was 
created Count of Lobau for his heroic conduct 
in the desperate attack upon the island of 
that name at the battle of Wagram. His 
commanding figure and stentorian voice 
many ,persons now living may remember, 
when asa marshal of France, under Louis 
Philippe, he commanded the National Guard. 
He was a most excellent man in all the rela- 
tions of life, but of very parsimonious habits. 
One of his old comrades related to me the 
following anecdote of him :—General Monton, 
who was a great favorite with the Emperor 
Napoleon, was visiting his illustrious chief 
one morning at the Tuileries, when his 
majesty, happening to look out of his court- 
yard saw a very shabby-looking vehicle. 

“Ts that your carriage, Monton?” asked 
the emperor. 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“Tt is not fitting that one of my bravest 
generals should go about in a hackney-coach.” ' 

“ Sire, I am not a Croesus, and can’t afford 
a better.” 

The next day Monton recelveda check on 
the Bank of France for 300,000 francs. About 
a fortnight afterwards, General Monton again 
paid a visit to the Tuileries in the same hack- 
ney-coach. On looking out, the emperor's 
countenance clouded over, and he looked 
greatly displeased, as he recognized the ob- 
noxious vehicle. 

“Did you not receive an order for 300,000 
francs ?” he inquired of the general. 

“Yes, sire,” replied Monton, “and I am 
truly grateful for the gift; but if your majesty 
insists upon my spending it, 1 would rather 
return the money.” 

PO 
POLITENESS. 

“T was never on intimate terms with the 
prisoner,” said a burglar who was used as 
queen’s evidence against a comrade. “He 
was no gentleman. I’ve known him when he 
was robbing a house, to drink a gentleman’s 
champagne and go off with his silver without 
leaving a card of thanks on the dining-room 
table. He brought diacredition the profession.” 
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THE MAGPIE. 


The excellent engraving on this page is a 
true representation of a magpie, called one of 
the most mischievous birds in England. Its 
plumage is beautiful, and its eyes are bright 
and intelligent. It mostly eats animal food, 
and is a terrible robber of nests, carrying off 
the eggs, and even dragging the young birds 
out of their home. 


branch. Many amusing anecdotes are related 
respecting the mischievous traits of the bird. 
It is a great thief, and will sit for hours watch- 
ing for a chance to steal. It frequently carries 
to its nest articles that are of no use to the 
bird, but the delight which it experiences 
while engaged in dishonest transactions, ap- 
pears to be ample compensation for the trou- 
ble of flying away with nails, carpenters’ 





THE MAGPIE. 


The nest of the magpie is a rather compll- 
cated edifice, domed, with an entrance at the 
tide,and mostly formed on the exterior of 
thorns, so as to afford an effectual protection 
against any foe who endeavors to force ad- 
mittance into the fortress. Generally the 
hest is placed at the very summit of some 
lofly tree, the bird usually preferring those 
trees which run for many feet without a 


tools, etc. No food seems to come amiss-to 
this bird. It shares with the ravens in their 


carrion, with rooks in their. grain, and with 


the cuckoos in their eggs; but it seems pos- 


sessed of a providence seldom usual with glut- 
tons, for when it is satisfied for the present, it 


lays up the remainder for another occasion. 
The picture is an excellent addition to our 
gallery of noted birds. 
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4 HIGH STAKE. 

The Mexicans celebrate: Whitsuntide by 
three days of festival, where all sorts of games 
of chance take place—monte, roulette, cards, 
dice, etc. A recent traveller in Mexico tells 
the following amusing anecdote of a scene at 
a roulette tabie: 

On a Whitsunday, the first clerk of a con- 
siderable German house, L—, whose name I 
do not state, as I am afraid the present respect- 
ed head of the firm might not be pleased at it, 
went In to his principal, who was engaged in 
dressing, and asked for a fanega—that is to 
say, & sum of one thousand pesos from his ow- 
ing salary. 

“ Most willingly, my dear B——!” the prin- 
cipal replied; “but I must ask you to fetch 
the money yourself, as the cashier is away. 
Here are the keys of the cash-box, in which 
you will find bags of counted piastres.” 

The young man did as he was told, and 
shortly after arrived with his bag of money at 
San Augustin, where he selected the most el- 
egant of the gambling-houses. He went up to 
a roulette-table and asked the banker, while 
looking at him intently, and placing the bag 
' on the green cloth: 

“Will you accept my stake on No. 38 ?” 

“Con muchessimo gusto, cabellero,” the 
banker answered, without knowing exactly 
what the bag contained ; but a Mexican would 
feel ashamed to decline a wager. 

The ball was set rolling, and No. 33 won. 
A slight pallor crossed the banker’s face, for 
he believed, like all present, that young B——’s 
bag contained a fanega, and as the stake must 
be paid thirty-five-fold, this made no slight 
amount. The bag was opened, however, for 
the purpose of verification; but who can de- 
scribe the consternation of the banker and the 
amazement of all present, when it was found 
that it was full of gold, 1000 ounces instead of 
$1000, or altogether 16,000 piastres! A per- 
fect tempest broke out among the public. 
The most astounded of all, however, was 
young B—— himself, who was unable to speak 
through fright. The banker declared his in- 
ability to pay so fabulous a sum; butt, as is al- 
ways the case on such occasions, the public 
took part against him. It was found out that 
he was not the proprietor of the bank, but 
that a rich Mexican house supplied the fund, 
and was consequently responsible for the loss- 
es of its agent. After lengthened tumult- 
uary scenes, which collected the whole town, 
the banker was sentenced by popular justice 
to pay Mr. B—— the falrly-gained sum of 


560,000 pesos. All the ready money in the 
house was handed over, and bills given for 
the residue. Richly loaded, and accompanied 
by a large body of friends, who acted as his 
escort, young -B—— returned to Mexico. 
From the moment of winning, B—— became 
a riddle to all his acquaintance. Instead of 
participating in the merriment of his friends, 
he remained silent and thoughtful; at times 
he even £ppeared affected by a species of mel 
ancholy. On reaching home he rushed into 
his principal’s room. 

“Mr. L——,” he cried, breathlessly, “ I have 
brought you your property; here are 560,000 
pesos which I won with your money.” 

It was now L——’s turn to be astounded, 
until B—— had explained to him how, on this 
morning, he had taken a bag out of the cash- 
box, which he supposed to contain 1000 pias- 
tres. It was not till the bag was opened that 
he discovered, to his terror, that he had taken 
1000 goid ounces instead. “AsI should not 
have been able to repay if I had lost, I have 
no right to keep my winnings!’ 

Much affected by the young man’s honesty, 
L—— clasped him to his breast. Three days 


‘later, two circulars were distributed in the 


city. The first informed the mercantile world 
that Mr. B—— had joined the firm of L—— 
as partner. The second announced to friends 
and acquaintances the betrothal of Miss L—— 
with Mr. B——, and invited them to breakfast. 
————$_—_—_—_ —_ 4 oa p——_—_—_—_ 
A STRETOHY YARN. 

We were running down for Barbadoes, and 
the lady passengers were admiring the beauti- 
ful flying fish, when Miss Vining turned to 
Jack Lacy, who had the wheel, and inquired: 

“ Jack, do these beautiful fishes ever grow 
any larger ?” 

“ Why, yes,marm. Down there at the Cape 
Verds, they grow as long as that are main- 


“mast.” 


“Indeed! And do they fly, like these ?” 

“Not ’zactly, marm. They files longer, and 
higher. Some of ’em fly just like eagies all 
day, and more’n two miles high. One day, 
Bill Fawcett was sleepin’ up in the fore top, 
with his dinner port wide open, and one of 
them Cape Verders flew right slap down his 
throat.” 

“Why, Jack, I declare, that was singular. 
A fish as long as that mainmast, flying down a 
man’s throat ?” 

“ Beg pardon, marm, can’t talk much at the 
wheel. I ’spect Bill must ha’ stretched like 
blazes, or else my yarnhas.” 


NOTED HOUSE NEAR WILMINGTON. 


A VIEW NEAR WILMINGTON. 

A friend of the DoLLAR MONTHLY, sta- 
tioned in Wilmington, North Carolina, fur- 
nishes us with the engraving on this page, 
and also the facts and comments connected 
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of North Carolina. If such is the case, now 
is the time to show it. All Union demonstra- 
tions will be welcomed by true lovers of the 
OLD FLAG OF oUR UNION. Our friend writes 
as follows: 
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with the picture. » Both are interesting at this 
time, since the city of Wilmington is occupied 
by Union troops, and much Union sentiment 
is promised us by those who pretend to know 
the feelings of the people of certain portions 
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“T send you one of the most striking relics 
of bygone days. It is the residence of that 
well known revolutionary patriot, Cornelius 
Harnett, who should now be alive to witness 
how degenerated are-the people of the South 


é 
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in their endeavors to break the Union to 
pieces. The house is situated on the banks 
of the east branch of the Cape Fear River, 
about a mile from the centre of the city. Here 
lived Harnett, one of those sterling patriots 
who, surrounded by everything that wealth 
can give, or heart desire to make life happy, 
were willipg to forego every comfort, and 
sacrifice their ease, their blood, and their lives 
on the altar of their country’s weal. Corne- 
lius Harnett was born in England, on the 20th 
of April, 1728. It is not known when he 
came to America, but when the oppressive 
acts of the king and parliament aroused the 
colonies to resistance, he was a man of wealth, 
of leisure, and of elevated station. He was a 
member of assembly previous to the breaking 
out of the revolution, and was chairman of the 
most important committees of that body. He 
was among the first to take an active part 
against the imposition of the stamp act, and 
was the leading spirit at the South, particu- 
larly in the region of Cape Fear. And when, 
in 1775, the governor resigned his office, and 
the provincial council was called upon to fill 
the vacancy, Harnett was elected president, 
and became actual governor of the province. 
In the provincial Congress at Halifax, in 
April, 1776, he moved that the delegates to 
General Congress be instructed to use their 
influence in favor of a declaration of inde- 
pendence; and when that immortal document 
was received, he was the first to read it to his 
neighbors and constituents. When he had 
finished, so great was their joy and enthusi- 
asm that they mounted him upon their shoul- 
ders and paraded him through the streets of 
Halifax in triumph. He was on a committee 
to draw up a State Constitution, and was one 
of the council of the first governor of the 
State. He was afterwards a member of the 
continental Congress, and was one of the 
signers of the ‘articles of confederation and 
perpetual union.’ Such activity in the cause 
of rebellion could not be overlooked by the 
British, and when a general amnesty was of- 
fered to those who would return to their alle- 
giance to the crown, Harnett and Robert 
Howe were alone excepted as arch traitors. 
It was his misfortune to fall into the hands of 
his enemies, and he died while a captive, at 
the age of fifty-eight. His remains lie in the 
St. James’s churchyard, in Wilmington. Hil- 
ton, his residence, although almost within the 
precincts of the city, is one of the most ro- 
mantically beautiful plantations in the whole 
range of the south. One could hardly con- 
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ceive of a more delightful abode than {s here 
found on tha banks of the Cape Fear, scr- 
rounded, as {it is, with the luxuriant foliage 
of a southern climate.” 

Had a few such disinterested patriots lived 
in the early days of secession, North Carolina 
would never have been forced into rebéliion. 
She was dragged into it by fanatics, who 
thought that they had injuries to avenge. 





THMPERATURE AND OXYGEN. 

The difference in the action of oxygen in 
its two conditions depends on temperature. 
At the ordinary temperature of the air its 
chemical affinities are dormant; but raise the 
temperature to a sufficient degree, and in a 
moment all is changed. Its dormant energies 
are aroused, and it rushes into combination 
with all combustible matter, surrounded by 


those glorious yet terrible manifestations of 


light and heat which every conflagration 
presents. 

The temperature at which oxygen assumes 
its active condition, is called the point of ig- 
nition. Although fixed for each substance, 
it differs very greatly with the different kinds 
of combustible matter. Thus, phosphorus ig- 
nites at a temperature less than that of boil- 
ing water; sulphur, at 500 degrees; wood, 
only ata full red head; anthracite coal, at a 
white heat; while iron requires the highest 
heat of a blacksmith’s forge. But the point 
of ignition of wood, coal, and common com- 
bustibles, has been placed sufficiently above 
the ordinary temperature of the air to ensure 
the general safety of our combustible dwell- 
ings; and when we consider how liable they 
are, even now, to accidents from fire, we shall 
appreciate the care which has been taken by 


our heavenly Father to guard us against this 


terrible danger. 

When we remember that fire is one of the 
most valuable servants of mankind—that it is 
the source of all artificial light and heat—that 
in the steam-engine it is the apparent origin 
of that power which animates the commerce 


and the industry of the civilized world—that | 


under its influence fron becomes plastic, and 
the ores give up their metallic treasures ; that 
it is, in fine, the agent of all the arts—the truth 
seems almost incredible, that it is merely a 
manifestation of the latent power of this bland 
and diffusive atmosphere. We may ponder 
over the phenomena presented by oxygen, 
with increasing admiration at the skill of the 
Infinite Designer, who thus unites perfect 
mildness and immeasurable power. 
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HAM CASS AND HIS VOW. 





BY SIDNEY HERBERT. 





JOHN Cass was a Virginian by birth, who 
settled somewhere about the year 1790, on the 
banks of the Ohio, near Duck Creek, a few 
miles from Fort Harmer, and obtained his liv- 
ing by hunting and trapping. He brought 
with him a wife, two sons, and a niece, named 
Betsy Cass. The fever carried off his wife and 
oldest boy within a year, leaving him with 
only Hamilton, a boy of sixteen, and Betsy, 
who was four years younger. Ham was left 
by the feyer ina very weak and feeble condi- 
tion, and was for several months unable to 
leave the cabin. To help pass away the time, 
the doctor lent him books, and taught him to 
read, which in the énd proved more injurious 
than beneficial to the young man; as, after his 
health was restored, he could not, or would 
not leave his books, except for a short time 
to help Betsy about the cabin, or do a few 
“chores” inthe garden; and the old man, 
who began to grow infirm, was obliged to 
hunt alone. 

One morning, as he was preparing to start 
for Fletcher’s Island, where he had some traps, 
the old man seemed very low-spirited, and 
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broke out, “If it had pleased God to spare 
James, I should not need to go alone to risk 
my old scalp among the redskins.” 

At these words Ham jumped up and said, 
“Let me go with you, father.” 

“You, boy ?” said the old man, in surprise ; 
“No, no! that will never do; you don’t take 
kindly to the woods, and it’s no use forcing 
nature. No, no; stay at home, boy, and help 
Betsy.” 

For the first time in his life, Ham seemed to 
feel ashamed of himself, and begged so earn- 
estly to be allowed to go, that his father con- 
seuted, still hoping he might become interest- 
ed in the sport. They entered the canoe and 
descended the creek into the river, and in the 
first trap, which was on the mainland, they 
found a large otter, and two coons, and com- 
menced taking the skins. Ham was unused 
to the work, and before he had half finished 
his coon, had cut the felt in so many places it 
was hardly worth finishing, and finally ended 
by cutting his handseverely. This, of course, 
put an end to his work for that day, and whea 
he had washed and bound up the wound, he 
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sat down on the bank, and pulling.a “book 
from his pocket, was soon lost in its contents. 
The old man, having finished his work, called 
three times before he could arouse him. He 
saw he did not like to be disturbed, and, wish- 
ing to please him, proposed he should stay 
where he was while he went over.to the island. 
Ham caught at the words, and before the old 
man had fairly shoved off, was again buried in 
his book. How long he remained thus he 
could not tell; but was roused by the sharp 


crack of a rifie, aloud whoop, and a scream — 


of mingled pain and fear. He looked up; the 
island, which at the nearest end was only 
about an hundred yards from where he sat, 
was covered with tall, rank grass, very few 
trees, and no brushwood, so that he could see 
quite across it. Through the'grass he saw 
his father running for life, pursued by a tall 
Indian. The old man gained the shore oppo- 
site where his son stood, the Indian close be- 
hind him. “Fire! fire, boy!” shouted the old 
man. Ham seized his father’s rifle, which the 
old man had left behind, and fired; the ball 
skipped along the water twenty yards from 
the mark. The Indian raised a shout of tri- 
umph; the old man a shriek of despair ; still he 
had one chance for his life; he might reach the 
canoe, and push off before the savage could 
overtake him; he gained it, but the Indian was 
close at hand; one push, the light bark floats 
upon the stream ; he springs in grasps his pad- 
die, but before it touches the water the toma- 
hawk came whizzing through the air, and 
uries itself in the old man’s skull. With an 
ulting shout the savage sprang upon his 
fallen enemy, and plunged his kuife into his 
heart, and while Ham was trying in vain to 
fire the rifle, which he had hastily loaded, he 
saw the scalp torn from his father’s head by 
the Indian, who again raised his loud war- 
whoop. Then,asifin mockery of the attempts 
of Ham, he tossed the scalp into the air, catch- 
ing it as it fell, repeating the feat again and 
again, shouting and whooping all the while, in 
the full enjoyment of gratified revenge. 

Ham stood gazing on the murderer of his 
father, as if the frightful spectacle had turned 
him into stone; and it was not until he heard 
the ramrod of the Indian ring in the barrel of 
his rifle, that he recollected his own scalp 
could only be saved by putting the high bank 
between the Indian and himself. He ran, 
scarce knowing whither; chance directed him 


towards Harmer, four miles below ; but before, 


he had accomplished half the distance he met 
a scouting party, consisting of Balt. Williams 
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and two others. Ham related his story, 
though in a very incoherent manner; but, by 
questioning him, they finally got at the whole 
story, and entering a canoe which lay con- 
cealed in the creek, they returned with him. 

On their way one of the party, thinking it 
strange “old Swift Sure” should miss fire, 
drew the charge, and, turning to his comrades, | 
said, “ Look! the old man’s life has been fooled 
away by a poor sip of a boy, who don’t know 
enough to load a rifle. He has putin the ball 
and wadding first, and the powder on top.” 
Ham started, and looked eagerly at the charge, 
but said not a word, though his face assumed 
acalm, determined look, and he sat in the 
stern of the canoe immovable asarock. It 
took but a short time to reach the fatal spot. 
The Indian had gone off with the canoe, but 
they found the body of the old man on the 
bank, quite cold and dead. The ball had en- 
tered his side, making a bad flesh wound, 
from which he would have recovered, but the 
tomahawk had made sure work. 

They thought the sight of the body would 
make Ham crazy, but he seemed not to mind 
it, remaining cold and indifferent, and only 
spoke once, when they proposed taking the 
body tothe cabin; “No, no! to the settle- 
ment,” said Ham. After holding a short con- 
sultation it was arranged that two of them 
should take the body in the canpe tothe settle- 
ment, and send a team for Retsy, while Balt. 
Williams and Ham should go to the cabin, and 
break the news to her. 

When they arrived at the cabin Williams 
told the story to Betsy. She seemed frantic 
with grief, and bitterly reproached Ham for 
his cowardice. He heard her through with- 
out saying a word, and then turned and left 
the cabin, and he did not again make his ap- 
pearance until just as the body of his father 
was being lowered into the grave, although 
search had been made for him. He stood be- 
side the grave until the service was ended, 
and then beckoning to Balt. Williams to fol- 
low him, he walked away towards the woods, 
without having uttered a word or shed a tear. 
When he reached his father’s cabin he motion- 
to Balt. to sit down, and, taking a seat beside 
him, “ Balt. Williams,” said he, “ you are the 
only one who has not cursed me for my folly 
and wickedness in the murder of my father. 
I will prove to you that, bad as I have been, I 
am not so bad as she calledme. I am nocow- 
ard. But first show me how to load this rifle.” 
Williams took it and did ashe was desired; 
Ham watched himelosely; when he had done, 
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asked him to fire at a mark. Williams show- 
edhim the sights along the barrel, and ex- 
plained the uses of them, and how to hold the 
rife; and then, pointing to a blaze on a tree 
which stood some distance in front of the 
cabin, told him he would hit that. He fired, 
and struck the mark in the centre. “Now,” 
sald Ham, “let me try;” and taking the rifle, 
be loaded it as well and carefully as the oldest 
hunter in the settlement could have done, and, 
raising it to his shoulder, took deliberate aim, 
holding the gun as motionless as if it had 
rested on a rock, and fired. The ball hit the 
centre of the mark. “ That will do,” said he; 
“and now, Williams, good-by.” Balt. asked 
him where he was going, telling him he ought 
to go to the settlement and see his cousin be- 
fore going away. “See her!” he exclaimed. 
“See her! Never! She called me a coward, 
and said I had no feeling.” 

He turned into the hut. “See here, Wil- 
liams, * said he, “I have provided fur a hunt ” 
and showed him a powder horn and bullet 
pouch, well filled, a small bag of parched corn, 
anda venison ham. “ But where are you go- 
ing, and what are you going to hunt?” asked 
Williams. He looked around, with a savage 
expression, and answered : 

“Balt. Williams, [am going to the woods 
tohunt revenge. You thought mea boy— 
- an unfeeling idiot — who could stand by and 
see his father murdered without striking one 
blow in his defence. Now hear me”—and 
with his left hand resting on the muzzle of his 
rifle, and his right lifted towards heaven, he 
continued: “ May the curse due this murder 
rest on my soul forever,—may disease and 
premature decay waste my body, and remorse 
and everlasting despair prey on my spirits,— 
my name be abhorred while I live, and my 
memory accursed when I die,—if I have not 
myrevenge. Nohuman threshold will I cross, 
with no living being will I hold intercourse, 
or compagionship, till my knife drinks his 
blood. I know him well; I saw his face and 
figure when he did the murder, and this morn- 
ing I marked his tracks upon the sand. I 
Will hunt him to his death. He took my fath- 
er’s scalp—let him look to his own!” And 
he ground his teeth with rage. « 

Williams tried to persuade him to remain 
athome; urging the folly of oneso unused 
to the ways of the Indians, and to tracking 
the forest, undertaking to follow an old war- 
Mor, espectally at that time, when the woods 
Were filled with hostile Indians. But it was 
of no avail. He caught up his bags, and, 
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shouldering his rifle, started for the woods. 
Balt. returned to the settlement, and related 
the story. All agreed that he must be Insane, 
and that, unless he was brought back, he 


_must inevitably perish by the hands of the In- 
‘dians. In the morning Balt., with several oth- 


ers, started in pursuit of him, and striking his 
trail, followed it several days, but finally lost 
it where it came to a river. _ 

They at first thought he was pursued by the 
terrible big Broadfoot, who, they found by the 
tracks in the sand where the old man was 
killed, was the murderer; but on coming to 
where they both crossed the brook, they found 
it was the reverse, and that Ham had found 
the trail of the Indian and followed it with the 
certainty of an old hunter, and was rapidly 
gaining on his enemy, when they lost his trail. © 
Some of the party thought he must have elth- 
er been killed by the Indians, and his body 
thrown into the river, or else drowned himself 
in despair. Balt. Williams did not agree with 
elther, but thought they must have both taken 
the river. He felt sure-the Indian had, as 
they discovered the marks where a canoe 
had rubbed against a rock in the river. The 
party returned to the settlement, considering 
it useless to pursue them further. Another 
party, of whom. Williams was one, started a 
few days after, but were equally unsuccessful, 
and returned, though they regained the trail 
and followed it some distance beyond where 
the first party lost it. 

Nearly a month after the burial of the old 
man, Balt. Williams was passing by his grave, 
when he discovered what he at first supposed 
was an Indian, stretched upon the grave. 
He brought his rifle to-his shoulder, when the 
figure turned so as to show his face, and he 
at once recognized the features of Ham Cass. 
He could hardly believe his own eyes; but it 
must be; the face was Ham’s though wasted 
almost to a skeleton. 

“Good heavens, Ham! are you here?” 
exclaimed Williams. 

“Yes,” he replied, rising, “I am here; here 
at my father’s grave, I have come to weep. 
Yes; now I can weep, and no one will call me 
boy,or woman, or coward. NowIcan mourn 
my father,.for his death is avenged. See!’ 
he exclaimed, spurning something with his 
foot; “ see, Balt. Williams, your lesson in rifie- 
shooting has not been lost on me; I have hit 
my mark;” and with his foot he rolled over 
the head ofan Indian, turning the face upward. 
“ What have you there ?” exclaimed Williams, 
in astonishment. “It is impossible! and yet 
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‘by heayens {it is—the head of Broadfoot!” 

“Tis no other,” replied Ham. “I have 
hunted him day and night for a month; he 
took me to the water, I followed him; he 
plunged into the woods; still I was on his 
‘track; he waa surrounded by crowds of 
friends; I knew his track among a thousand; 
at last he parted from all his friends, and 
walked the woods alone. Then I met him, 
and there {js his head,” and he gave it a.con- 
temptuous kick. “They call.me coward— 
did he find maone? They said I dared not 
face my father’s. enemy—would he gay 20? 
They thought I had no feeling, no pity, no 
- sense, no affection—ha! I have revenge, and 
that is better than all. There lies the head of 
.the best warrior among the Miama tribes. 
He slew my father—my father’s rifle bored 
his skull, my father’s knife split his heart, and 
my father’s son stood over him, and heard— 
, sweet music! the rattle in his throat, and saw 
—O blessed sight! his eye swim in agony, his 
frame convulsed, and then his limbs stiffen, as 
the life-blood wejled-.and bubbled from his 
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heart ;‘and I—I did this! have I not had my 
revenge?” and, throwing the head on the 
‘gtave, “lie there,” said he; “lie there, and 


rot in the summer’s sun, and bleach in the 
Winter's rain, and tell to passers-by that-— 
the hunter has kept his vow!” 

He stood gazing at the graye a few minutes 
dn silence, and then turning to Williams with a 
softened expression, said, “Come let us go; 
I can meet Betsy now without fear of being 
called a coward, for my father has been 
revenged, and by my hands.” He was joyfal- 
ly received by Betsy, who had long mourned 
him as dead, bitterly reproaching herself for 
her harshness. Ham lived many years, and 


-Broadfoot was not the only Indian who klt 


his revenge. 
V——_ _?¢-2.?o-—>—_————_——__.. 

Whoever could make two ears of corn, or 
two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of 
ground, where only one grew before, would de- 
serve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of 
politicians put together. 





BACHELORS’ WOES. 





BY MARY HENLEY. 





We laugh at his odd ways, 
We rail at his odd life, 
. And ask, with curious gaze, 
“ Why don’t he get.a wife ?”’ 
Funny. and free a bachelor seems, 
.Yet lonely often, he.sighs and dreams 
O’er a time well guarded from our eye, 
Where past joys and youth-hopes buried lie. 


One, so merry and free, 

Laughs and jests at the fair; 
Suppreasing thus a sigh 

O’er a picture, painted clear, 
Of a girl who left him in her pride: 
Took a false oath—is a rich man's bride. 
The voice of his heart ever more suppressed, 
He revenges himself with sneer and jest. 


In his conceit, says one, 
“ J°ll choose where’er I please ; 
I cannot fail to win, 

Or please, where’er I choose.” 
Amased, he finds the girls cannot see 
The honor that such a choice would be. 
So ungrateful were they, he can't forget 
Womankind are to him “ but a fickle set."” 


One spends long years {n toil, 
Patient, untiring strife; 


He thinks Ais love (kind soul!) 
Shall share no poor. man’s life: 
But finds that as 1iches to him flow, 
So fast do his youth’s affections go; 
And dares not, poor fellow, to risk his fate, 
Doomed against his wish by his fears to wait. 


‘One, lonely by his hearth, 

Thinks how, in youth's hard peide, 
Ambition lured him forth 

From a dear promised bride, - - 
To return again with yearning love, ' 
To seek ber home, and to find—a grave; 
Where he laid his hopes, with his Jaurels dows, 
Ah, sad was his waking from Love's young 
dream ! 


Half crazed. with thought and cares, 

One now bewails his fate, 
Muttering, with rising ire, 

At sgme lounger's senseless prate; 
While buttonless shirt and unpaid bill 
Loom before—no wonder his temper's il. 
Ugh !—the stupid fellow, to crown his woes, 
In passing, has stepped on his bachelor toes. 

' Bores, bills, buttons, and “My poor cored 
toes q? 
| Are the worst, after all, of bachelors’ woes. 
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THE LOST HEIR. 


A’ STORY OF OLD BOSTON. 





BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


THE story was told me by my grandmother, 
and handed down to her from her great grand- 
mother; so it ie substantially true. 

Some years before the Revolution, when, it 
was thought right and proper to pray for the 
king, when} in fact, any breach of the observ- 
ance of that custom would have been looked 
upon with suspicion‘and a bold rebuke, pretty 
Alice Walker lived tn Boston town. 
was born in Boston. The hour of her birth' 


saw her motherless, and her father, a poet of’ 


no mean reputation, never recovered from 
the shock of his loss, In less than two years 
he lay beside her, and the little orphan 
was left to the guardianship of two old people, 
relatives of her mother, who brought her up 
in the fear of God, and not of the king. 

Nettie and Norse Cameron were in mind 
and intelligence far beyond the average of the 
society in which they moved. They had never 
had children, which was a great grief to them, 
and Alice came in for a large share of love 
and attention. Norse was an amateur farmer. 
He had a life-annuity which was sufficient for 
all the wants and many of the luxuries of life, 
besides owning the comfortable house in 
which they lived, with its twenty acres, and 
as many head of fine cattle. He was a hand- 
some old man, over sixty years of age, with 
ruddy cheeks, and halr white and glistening 
like silver, as it fell on his square-cut collar. 
Nettie, his wife, was turned fifty, and had 
been a great besuty, after the old Norman 
type—complexfon like cream and rose leaves, 
hair like amber, and eyes serene and blue as 
heaven. She was still considered very hand- 
tome, and on Sundays, with her stiff brocade, 
from which twenty years of good service had 
not stolen the lustre, as she sat in the anclent 
pew, with Alice on one side, and’ Norse— 
whose given name was Norman—on the other, 
one seldom saw a more beautiful or benignant 
gtoup. Alice grew up in this home-nest— 
made merry music in its square, old-fashioned 
rooms, tended her marigolds, hollyhocks and 
morning-glories in the garden, and was at all 
times a picture and a grace. 

Alice was sixteen when a great change 
threatened her. A letter came from London, 


Alice’ 


informing her that her father’s brother had 
received ar official appgintment as colonial 
secretary, and would be in Boston with his’ 
family as soon as circumstances permitted. 

“Your father was my only brother,” the 
letter went on, “and I have often been on the | 
point of sending for you, and educating you 
with our Maud, who is one year older than 
yourself, but the assurance of our good Cousin 
Cameron that you should be as well cared for 
as if you were his child, set my heart at rest. 
But of course on my settlement in the colony 
I shall expect you to make my house your 
home, partiéularly as your Cousin Maud is 
very desirous to have acompanion. As your 
uncle, I feel that I have the best claim to you, 
and as you are nearly of an age to come out | 
in society, your advantages would be doubled’ 
as my ward and relative.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Nettie Cameron, her 
handsome old lip curling. 

“ There’s something in what he says, wife,” 
mused the farmer. “We can’t give our pet 
the advantages that he could. He is wealthy 
and well connected—” 

“And I'd like to know if we are not his 
relatives, as well as others?” quoth Nettie, 
her knitting-needles flying. 

“True, wife—his fortieth cousin, or some- 
where thereabout, and the poorest ofthem all.” 

“Then -I think the family must represent a 
deal of money,” said the old lady, with some 
‘satisfaction in her voice; “for there’s no dan- 
ger of our coming to poverty, or leaving Alice 
unprovided for.” 

Allce had flown out a moment before, her 
cheeks red as roses—now she re-appeared, 
and following her came as handsome a fellow 
as ever delighted the artistic eye or pencil of 
a Rubens. No description could do justice 
to the rich tints or varying expression of his 
face, the dignity of his deportment, the manly — 
beauty of his figure. 

“Well, have you read my letter, aunty? 
Sit down, Paul, and hear what a fortunate girl 
I am destined to be. The flower is to bloom 
no longer in the wilderness, but be transplant- 
ed to the gay parterre—and who knows but 
one-of these days I may,be a great heiress ? 
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If so, depend upon my patronage, Mr. Paul 
Latour.” And she concluded with an arch 
smile and a sweeping curtsey. 

“Then you have decided to leave us?” 
said Norse, as he drew her up to his side, and 
gazed down upon her with a fond smile. 

“Leave you? no indeed; but then I shall 
of course visit my gay cousin, and my gay 
cousin will visit me. Then there will be par- 
ties and merry doings, all of which I shall see 
—part of which J shall’be ; and perhaps—who 
knows—they’ll make a belle of me outright. 
I hope my fair cousin is not too handsome.” 
And she laughed merrily. 

Paul looked at her as only a man who 
adores a woman can look. Since he had been 
ten years old and she two, he had loved her. 
To him, she was the most beautiful creature 
in existence, and indeed her beauty was ap- 
parent enough to everybody. Old Latour, 
his father, was a repairer of musical instru- 
ments, and had a queer little shop, whose two 
small windows were filled with old books and 
newspapers and faded music, a few battered 
guitars, rusty flutes, and a dusty harpsichord. 
A dingy, melancholy little hole it was—and 
as for the old man sitting in his corner, half 

hidden by an antiquated baize screen, a great- 
er contrast between him and the tall, hand- 
some Pau! Latour could not well be Imagined. 
Paul the elder looked seventy, if a day—was 
almost deformed, stooped when he walked, 
leered when he spoke, had a face that resem- 
bled dried parchment—and was disliked by 
nearly everybody. As to his business, it had 
long been rumored that it could not possibly 
support even his small family, which consisted 
of his housekeeper, grim and ancient, Paul: 
and himself. The old man was always busy, 
tinkering away behind his screen, but precious 
little did his toil bring him. Yet he had given 
the boy as liberal an education as the colonies 
afforded, and always kept him handsomely 
clothed. Paul’s career had been decided upon 
before he, was twenty, and he was now a 
promising lawyer, though as yet with his for- 
tune to make. He still lived with the old 
man, who apparently worshiped him, though 
there was a strange reticence in his manner. 
Old Paul loved to talk of the boy to his few 
cronies, and indulge in prophecies of future 
greatness, which Paul’s smartness justified. 
He was of French extraction, but his son had 
not a particle of the Paul in his nature, to all 
outward appearances. Old Paul shrugged his 
shoulders at the prediction of his friends that 
Paul would marry Farmer Cameron's ward. 
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“He is old enough to do as pleases him,” 
was the reply; but he did not disguise that he 
would rather his promising son had secured a 
fortune, as he might easfly have done, with 
his extraordinary beauty and fine accomplish- 
ments. : 

Meantime, little Alice was envied, loved 
and admired—envied for her conquest, loved 
by a score or less of gallant youths, admired 
by everybody. 

The coming of the new colonial secretary 
was talked about all over town. The present 
incumbent was old and gouty, and had asked 
for his dismissal—or in other words begged 
to resign. He had always lived in an old- 
fashioned, gouty sort of way, gave few enter- 
tainments, and his family was far from pop- 
ular, on account of their high and mighty 
ways, they never condescending so much as 
to look upon the common people; and the 
foolish aristocratic manner of those high in 
position was beginning to be distasteful to 
the independent yeomen of Boston. The seed 
of the forthcoming Revolution had been al 
ready planted. Now the old house was going 
to be torn down—the high, dingy wall, that, 
protected at the top by spikes and remnants 
of glass bottles, and at which small boys threw 
stones spitefully, was destined to destruction, 
and much fun the juniars promised them- 
selves, searching in the grounds for sassafras 
root and the slippery bark of the elm. Then 
they could rove at pleasure through the 
smooth walks, whose glimpse now and then 
tantallzed and disquieted them. There was 
an actual jubilee when the old gentleman 
drove off in state, which he and his daughter 
affected to treat as homage, but which a few 


years later would have been the threatening 


of a revolution. 

The new secretary was to occupy a modern 
and very grand mansion—the -Orlop house, 
and the handsomest in the town. It had been 
built by an Italian, and was in consequence 
somewhat too fantastic for the severe style of 
the prevailing architecture. The town’s peo 
ple called it “Orlop’s Folly,” for the mao 
ruined himself in building it. It had Jain 
empty for six months or more, but agents 
were now busily at work on repairs, and up- 
holsterers, painters and decorators were busy 
within and without. At length all was in 
readiness—the secretary arrived and was 
welcomed in an appropriate manner, snd 
Orlop House was thrown open to receive the 
fashionable world. 

Among the notabilities who came over in 
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the Kingfisher, was a certain Lord Henry, 
Earl of Leicester, abcut whom Maud took an 
early opportunity to tell her cousin. Twenty 


years before, he had lost his only child, a boy, © 


and under circumstances which led him to 
believe the child was stolen, though some of 
his clothes were found near a river—a deep, 
swift, dangerous stream. Since then he had 
hever given up the search, but had spent 
money and time from year to year, quite 
sure that in some fortunate moment he should 
again clasp his boy to his heart. 

“And how long has he been a widower ?” 
asked Alice, with an arch smile. 

“QO, a few years—four, I believe,” returned 
the stately Maud, her cheek flushing a little. 

“And my cousin, if I am not much mis- 
taken, will be an earl’s wife, before long.” 

“Nonsense; perhaps he will fall in love 
with you,” Maud returned. “He admires 
blondes.” : 

“I wouldn’t give my Paul for the king him- 
self,” replied blunt little Alice, who never 
thought of disguising her sentiments, partic- 
ularly as for more than a year she had been 
engaged. 

“Why, pray who is your Paul?” queried 
Maud, opening her black eyes wider. 

“O, a young lawyer of whom I think con- 
siderable, and who thinks considerable of me,” 
Alice replied, blushing more at the searching 
gaze of her cousin, than her own simple 
avowal. “ But you will see liim next week at 
your party, and you can judge for yourself if 
he is not very handsome, and as good as he 
is handsome.” 

“And what do you think of your cousin?” 
Maud’s father asked, as they sat down to din- 
'* per the day on which Alice had paid her visit. 

“Extremely rural,” replied the London 
young lady. “ Pretty, innocent, and gaucherie 
in the extreme. She never would shine in 
our circle) papa.” 

“Not under your patronage, eh, Maud? 
Well, you must try and make a lady of her. 
Did you mention what I said?” 

“Yes, and you should have seen her when 
I did! Bless me, she turned as red as scarlet, 
said her old cousin, aunt, or whatever she is, 
had been getting up a party dress for her, and 
would be very much shocked at the idea of 
her wearing borrowed feathers. So you may 
be prepared to see our elegant cousin attired 
in some linsey woolsey affalr, as old as the 
hills, and uncouth as an Indian’s blanket. 
But then she will only be in character,” : dded 
Maud, saucily. 
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Meantime, Alice was nearly wild with de- 
light, expectation, surprise, when, after a long 
half hour spent up stairs at an old blue chest, 
Mrs. Nettie Cameron came down with a 
precious parcel in her arms, which she opened 
reverently. 

“ When I was married, dear,” she said,“ my © 


two uncles sent me each a wedding dress— 


one, a pale lilac, the other, a blue moire. I 
choee the lilac, and put the other away, think- 
ing, in my foolish old heart, that if ever God 
blessed me with a daughter, this costly silk 
would keep till she was old enough to wear 
it.” 

Allce suppressed a cry of delight, as the 
luminous folds dropped, one ufter the other, 
on the old-fashioned lounge. She had never 
seen anything so rich and lustrous. 

“T have always kept it carefully sealed, my 
dear, in a dark piace, and It is as fresh in color 
as it was when I first folded it. I want my 
Alice to look as well as the best at the grand 
ball, and this will sult her fair face and fresh 
color, I am sure.” 

“QO, dear &unty, it fs much too rich, too 
beautiful for me!” cried Alice. 

“Nothing is too rich or too beautiful for 
my darling—so think father and I. And see 
—here is some lace that will match it—lace 
that cost many pounds a yard. Now we must 
have a dressmaker here, and I think we shall 
not be ashamed of little Alice, the night of 
her first appearance.” 

So a dressmaker was procured, the beautiful 
dress was made, and Alice looked like a little 
princess, in her splendor—quite dazzling the 
old eyes of the good farmer and his wife. As 
for Paul, he could bardly believe his own 
vision, when she came into the great drawing- 
room divested of her wraps; for she had pur- 
posely kept the new dress a secret. Na less 
was Maud astonished; and her father, hasten- 
ing towards his niece, took both her hands in 
his, and expressed his admiration. Maud bit 
her lips with vexation. She was a jealous, 
worldly girl, and could not but feel that Alice 
was by far her superior in beauty, and her 
uneasiness was by no means diminished as 
the noted that the earl paid her pretty cousin 
marked attention. 

Paul was her antidote, however. By de- 
grees it dawned upon her that he was the 
handsomest man in the room—the most die- 
tinguished, the most elegant, even by the side 
of the courtly earl, 

“I find myself quite interested in that _ 
young man,” said the latter, iu a low voice, 
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half sighing as he spoke. “ He certainly has 
an air of the beau monde, and, for a crude 
American town, isa fine specimen of the gen- 
tleman. Ah! what would I give to havea 
son Nike that!” 

“And what do you think of my cousin ?? 
asked Maud. 

“ Beautiful! exceedingly—spirituelle, an- 
gelic!” exclaimed the earl, as he turned his 
gaze to where Alice stood. “Your cousin 
seems to be well known,” he added, as he saw 
her surrounded by many of the elite of the 
town. 


“ Yes; I believe Uncle Henry was a great 


favorite in Boeton society, and his daughter 
receives some of the eclat of his fame. He 
was a poet.” . 

“Ah! indeed!” said the earl, and presently 
eauntered to the little circle of which Alice 
was the star. . 

The next day, Paul Latour hurried towards 
his office, pale and abstracted. His father had 
been busy ameng old papers the day before, 
and Paul had found one adhering go his foot, 
_ Which had put him in a strange commotion. 
It was yellow with age, seamed and torn, and 
the writing was pale; but the contents, all 
that he could make out, ran as follows: 


“DEAR LaTouR:—For the love of heaven, 


don’t delay our plan much' longer. I repeat 
again—money is no object; and=-” (here, for . 
several lines the writing was illegible), “the 
boy will be’ brought down to the river to- 
morrow, for a apectal purpose. Be off as 
soon as possible, afterwards. The earl may 
suspect, if we wait longer, as I have but little 
‘confidence in L.orT: Bring up the boy as 
your own son, and you shall never want for 
money. Lfface the mark, by ail means. 
“Yours hastily, N. T. N.” 


This was strange. The young man sat and 
‘pondered over it. 

“What can be its Import?” he muttered. 
“There is some crime revealed here— Efface 
the mark, by all means.’ Can it be that red, 
‘deep scar on my breast? ‘The boy will be 
brought down to the river to-morrow, for a 
special purpose—the earl may suspect—” 


Great heaven! what mystery does this cover? 


May it not be that, as I have long thought, I 


am not the child of this old man? The sus-: 
picion has grown with my growth and’ 


strengthened with my strength—but whose’ 
ebild, then,am 1? ‘The earl may snepect.’ 
And this is dated— London, 17—.’  Y’ll think 
of this. Ifthe old man has done me wrong— 
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if there has been foul treachery In the matter 
—I’ll have justice, as true as my name ts not 
Paul Latour.” And with the conviction and 
the letter, the young man a waited the coming 
of events, 

Maud came once or acs to see her cousin, 
accompanied by the earl. After that, the earl 
came alone. The old couple looked on with 


fluttering hearts. They had been blind in- 


deed, not to have seen that Alice was the 
lode-star that drew him there. As for Maud, 
she was angry with the earl, and in love with 
Paul Latour. Paul sometimes called upon 
her. In her artful way, she contrived to In- 
sinuate a suspicion of her cousin’s fidelity to 
him. It only expedited matters. He went 
from her presence one night, straight to Alice, 
and found the earl there. Well, after all, he 
confessed to himself, he was a grand looking 
man—handsome, yet, in spite of the silver well 
mixed in with his raven locks. Was It possi- 
ble that Alice, his innocent Alice, could be 
influenced by rank and the prospect of wealth ? 
would she dare to be unfaithful ? 

Alice held up a warning finger as he en- 
tered, then placed it on her lip. Her eyes 
were sparkling—not -with triumph, but tears. 


_ The two old people listened gravely, and with 


quiet interest. 

“I had sent the boy with a servant for his 
usual walk,” said the earl—bhie glance fastened 
on the floor, his long, slender fingers locked 
loosely together—* and when I came home was 
somewhat surprised that he did not spring 
out to meet me, as he invariably did. My 
astonishment increased, when my wife told 
me that Antoine had come back without the 
boy, and had given, as a reason, that I had 
sent for him, as I wished to drive him into 
town. We, were then at my country seat, a 
few miles from London. I felt at once that 
there was treachery in the matter—sent for 
the servant—he had decamped—had come 
back for some valuables, most likely—and I 
have never seen him since. It is useless to 
tell you how long and how vairly we searched | 
for the child, or how, as the years sped on, 
hope and ambition forsook me. For the last 
time, I have commenced the search again. 
Something tells me that here, on the shores of 
this new world, I may somewhere find my 
child. There was one peculiar mark by which 
] should know him—the mark of our family— 
a small, blood-red cross on the left breast, that 
has always Ceecended from father to son. 

Pat) sat in the shadow—breathlese—press- 
ing his band against. the scar, that seemed 
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now to burn and throb. He felt, he knew 
that his destiny had come; no longer did he 
regard the benign face before him with jealous 
fury, but with suppressed love and revererice. 
The silence remained unbroken for some time. 

At last, Paul asked, in a voice husky with 
strong emotion: 

“ How old was the boy, when stolen?” 

“ Four years old,” was the reply. 

“And I am twenty-four,” said Paul, hoarsely. 

The ear] started. 

“The age my son would be,” he said. “Ah! 
if I might out press him to my heart, before 
J die.” 

“Can I have a private interview with 
you ?” asked Paul. His lips were white, his 
eyes unnatural in their glare, his voice shook. 

“At any time you wish.” 

“Why not now? Could we—” 

“Nettie,” said old Mr. Cumeron, rising, 
“we will go into the next room.” 

Alice went with them, an undefined fear at 
her heart, and Paul and the earl were left 
alone. 

The former had risen, and now stood grasp- 
ing the back of a chair with one hand, while 
in the other he held the torn and yellow note 
towards the ear], who took it in a mechanical 
way, his eyes fixed upon the countenance be- 

_ fore him. When he had read it, _ whole 
face changed. 

“Where, in heaven’s name, did you get 
this ?” he cried, excitedly. 

Paul explained. 

“And this man is your father?” 

“No—I am confident—no!” cried the 
young man, with vehemence. 

“And you think—” 

I know not what to think. I only know 
that some foul deed of treachery has been 
done, and that I bear a scar on my left breast 
—that money has been sent from England to 
my—Mr. Latour, regularly, every three or 
six months—” 

“Enough! we will sift this matter, tho- 
roughly,” said the earl. “We must go to this 
old man to-night, and have the truth out of 
him. Already you seem to me like a son; 
pray God my hopes be not again frustrated.” 

That: night old Latour was called down 
just ae he was retiring. He trembled and 
turned pale at the sight of the earl; his hand 
shook so that in placing it down, the metallic 
catidlestick clattered against the table. 

“ Now, sir, confess !” cried the earl, enraged, 
holding the paper before his eyes. | 

‘The old man stared, his teeth chattered—it 
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was evident that he was in a paroxysm of 
terror. 

“Mon Dieu!” he ee under his 
breath, “I thought it would come at last.” 

“You stole a child!” cried the earl, hoarse 
with passion. “ Confess—tell the whole, from 
Beginning to end—it’s the only thing that will 
save you.” 

The hideous old man, half paralyzed with 
fear, went down on his knees, and Paul’s 
hopes were confirmed. He told the whole 
story, implicating the nephew of the earl, 
who, wishing to succeed to the title, was the 
prime mover in the affair. 

“But when I heard your name,” cried the 
old man, “I did say that now God did send 
vengeance for my long sin. But I have been 
kind to him—he will of himself tell you that. 
I have endeavored to atone in all but one 
thing: I ask forgiveness—I plead for mercy !’’ 

His prayer availed; for the earl, standing 
there with his arm about his son, felt the 
rushing tide of joy, and found no place for 
anger. So the old man was left untroubled, 
and the young man went forth, the acknowl- 
edged son and heir of a nobleman. 

When the fact became publicly known, 
Maud redoubled her efforts to secure him; 
but his heart was true to his little Northern 
flower. After a visit to his father’s estates, 
during which the old earl was gathered to 
his fathers, he returned to America, married 
Alice, and chose to throw in his fortunes with 
the few independent spirits who fought for 
the fréedom of the colonies, and the rights of 
man. My grandmother says she saw him 
often in her childhood, and remembers him 
as a tall, handsome old man, with white hair 
hanging in silver curls to his very shoulders. 
He died immensely rich, and left a great deal 
of money to the public institutions of Boston, 
to the college in Cambridge, and sufficient for 
his heirs beside. 

——_—__-——_¢- Dee) —__—__—, 
COATING METALS. 

The metal to be coated is dipped in a saline 
solution of the metal with which it is to be 
coated, previously rendered alkaline by the 
addition of caustic potash or soda, and mixed 
with tartaric acid, glycerine, or some other 
such matter. The effect is rendered more 
certain by placing a piece of zinc in contact 
with the metal to be coated. Copper may be 
coated with zinc by merely placing the two 
metals in contact, in water in which caustic 
potash or soda has been dissolved; the process 
is more rapid by a temperature of 212 Fah. 
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PARTING.—A FRAGMENT. 





BY COUSIN CLAUDE. 





Not a word was breathed.as we lonely stood, 
And seemed to gaze on the dark deep wood; 
Not an eye was raised—not a tear-drop'shone, 
_ Though we felt that the light of our life was gone. 


In that moment were severed the ties of years, 
And the feelings were all too deep for tears ; 


And the nerveless hand, and the pulseless heart, 


Told the hour had come when we twain must part. 


* * * 


* * 2 * 


And years went by, and we met not again; 

We felt that to meet had been all in vain: 

And the soul’s crushed hopes were shrouded in gloom, 
And looked but for peace to the silent tomb. 


Yet the brow betrayed not a trace of care; 

If the cheeks were pale, still a smile was there: 
And at times would come a mantling glow, 
As to mock the ruin that lurked below. 


The moment of trial again came on; 

We met as in days that had long been gone; 
Was there weakness then? O, it soon was v’er; 
We but met—we parted—to meet no more. 





OUTRUNNING A RUNAWAY. 


A LEAF FROM A BLOCKADER’S LOG. 


BY CLEW GARNET, U. 8. MN. 


For reasons, known I should say, only to 
the admiral down there at Port Royal, to the 
commander of the steam-blockader Transit— 


at that time the fastest craft in the South At- 


lantic squadron—and lastly to myself, I was 
temporarily transferred from the saucy, jaunty 
little safling whipper-in for the fleet, to the 
steamer aforesaid, which was detached from 
fleet duty, and ordered off in a great hurry on 
some special mission, the nature of which I 
knew as little of, as I did of the inhabitants 
of Nova Zembla. 

It was not until after we had crossed the 
Gulf Stream, and was driving on over the 
Bahama Banks, that it occurred to me our 
destination could be no other than Nassau; 


and it was several hours later, before I caught 
the glimmer of au idea as tothe admiral's 
reasons for sending me across the Gulf, and 
over to Nassau in the Transit. Then it 
dawned upon me in this mamner: 

I was leaning over the lee rail, looking 
down through four fathoins of brine as trans- 
parent as air, upon the vast sponge fields, 
over which we were rapidly passing, and 
quietly asking myself if sponge-fishing just 
about that latitude, wouldn’t be a profitable 
calling; when a no very delicate hand was 
laid upon my shoulder, and looking up, there 
was my commander pro tem., Captain Arthur 
T. Alwin, standing beside me. 

* Looking for mermaids, and dreaming of 


em oft Op CO 
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‘the girl I left behind me,’ Mr. Garnet?” he 
asked. 

“No sir; I was calculating the. money- 
making chances of sponge-fishing, and won- 
dering between times, why the admiral has 
sent me off here without my having the ghost 
of an idea as to what is or will be required of 
me.” 

“Ah, yes, certainly, Mr. Garnet. All very 
natural.” A long pause. Then an abrupt 
question: 

“ By-the-by, Lieutenant Garnet, do you 
happen to know anything of a rebel steamer 
called the Oriole; or of her commander, one 
Harry E. Simonson ?” 

“ Yes sir, a good deal of both.” 

“ So the admiral has been informed, and for 
that reason has sent you on board the Transié. 
Be pleased, sir, to &cquaint me somewhat 
with your acquaintanceship with the Oriole 
® first.” 

“Well, sir, she was built in New York, to 
ply between Charleston and Havana; and de- 
signed for the fastest sea-going steamer afloat. 
In the summer of 1860, her owners in Charles- 
ton, finding the vessel wanting something in 
the required rate of speed, had her engines 
replaced with new ones which increased her 
sailing rate fully a mile above the sought for 
speed, and with the exception of the Transit, 
I don’t believe there is a sea-going steamer 
afloat, that can overhaul the Oriole.” 

“And do you really believe this ship able 
to do it, Mr. Garnet ?” 

“In heavy weather, and rough water, yes 
sir. But in light wings, and with a smooth 
sea, I think the Oriole will beat her. I know 
her all by heart, sir, as, when it was customary 
for junior officers of the U.S. navy to com- 
- mand merchant steamers, I had charge of the 
Oriole a good many voyages.” 

“So we have been informed, sir. And now, 
about hey present commander—he claims to 
be an Englishman.” 

“He—Harry Simonson an Englishman? 
- Not a mite of it, any more than President 
Lincoln is. He is a Marylander; born and 
bred in Baltimore, and was more than a year 
chief mate with me in the Oriole.” 

“From your intimate acquaintance with 
them you will most likely be able to recog- 
nize either ship or commander.” 

“ Yes sir. The former as far as J can sight 
her by day or night, and the latter under any 
disguise he may assume.” 

“ Very well. And now,asI am after this 
same swift-winged Oriole, you may easily 
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guess why you have been sent with us. We 
have reliable information that she will leave 
Nassau on or about the 10th, and as this fs 
the 7th we'rejin time, you see. But then the 
fellow may slide out ahead of his time, as it is 


_the dark of the moon. So itis better to be 


on hand, than behindhand.” 

“ Land—O—right ahead, sir,” sung out the 
lookout aloft, just at this moment. _ 

“Ab, we're near enough, Mr. Garnet. 
’Twont do to let that chap sight our smoke, 
or he'll stay in his hole.” 

We were square in the track of blockade- 
bound steamers, twenty miles to the westward 
of Nassau, and the Transit was anchored in 
six fathoms, waiting for somebody to come 
along. 

Just at midnight, somebody did come along, 
but as there was a sort of smoky vapor lying 
low on the water, the first intimation we had 
of her coming, was the rapid whicher—which- 
er—whicher, of her paddles. 

Then it was, “turn out, Jack; up anchor, 
and stand by for fun.” Three rockets—two 
blue and a red one, were sent up from our 
forcastle, and promptly replied to by the 
stranger’s sending up two red ones and burao- 
ing a blue light. 

“The devil! One of our own cruisers,” 
muttered the captain, in disgust. 

“ No sir—a blockade-runner, who has either 
stolen our signals or stumbled upon them by 
mistake. Don't you see that little twinkling 
yellow light on his port quarter, sir?” 

“You're right, Mr.-Garnet. You’ve been 
watching these night-running rascals longer 
than J have, and know their tricks better. Is 
it the Oriole, think you?” 

“No sir! No more like the Oriole than 
the Ironsides.” 

“ Shall I speak to him, sir, and Invite him 
to give us acall?” respectfully inquired our 
gunner, affectionately slapping the wrought 
iron bandage of our 100 pound forecastle Par- 
rott, which he had trained on the stranger, 
now close aboard of us. 

“No, no, Mr. Linstock. You might knock 
over some of our friends in the dark,” replied 
the captain, good-naturedly. “I'll hail him, 
and if he don’t give me sutisfuctory answers, 
why—whoever else than the Oriole he may 
be, we can soon overhaul and teach him bet-_ 
ter manners.” 

The strange stranger was square abeam of 
us, not fity yards distant. 

“A-h-o-y-ee the steamer!” bellowed our old 
sea lion, through his trumpet. 
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“Ay-a-y-ee-ee!” came back promptly, the 
clear, ringing response. 

“ What steamer Is that ?” 

“ Q-r-i-o-1-e.” 

“ What's that you say ?” 

“Q-ri-o-l-e of Charleston, Harry Simonson, 
commander!” 

“ Forecastle there—Fire !” 

Bang! went our big “ Parrott,” its hnndred 
pounds of metal plunging harmlessly by the 
stranger's stern. 

Bang—bang—bang, went our broadside 
guns; all pitching their missiles wide of the 
mark. In three minutes the audacious ras- 
cal was gone out of sight. 

“ What do you think of that, Mr. Garnet ?” 

“That it’s all a lie, or some [nfernal trick, 
sir. That was the voice of Harry Simonson, 
that answered the hail; I'll wager my life on 
that. And I’d wager fifty lives that the 
steamer is not the Oriole.” 

“I think you’ve made a mistake this time, 
Mr. Garnet. That must be the Oriole—the 
impudent rascal. However, we'll find but. 
Forecastle, there! Be handy, Mr. Lewis— 
Let’s heave our anchor. Mr. Wickham, rat- 
tle up your fires, sir, and get your best steam 
on her.” 

“Yes, we'll find out,” I muttered, as Cap- 
tain Alwin dived down into his cabin to over- 
haul his signal book—“ we'll find out; when 
yonder Will-o’-the-wisp shall have led us a 
wandering dance till daylight, and far enough 
away from the Oriole.” 

The Transit was soon steaming west-north- 
west at her highest speed, and had stood on 
that course perhaps twenty minutes, when 
there streamed high up into the air a red and 
green rocket, wide on her port bow, and a 
few moments later, there flashed out in the 
same direction, a brilliant blue light. 

“There she goes west-southwest,” ex- 
claimed Captain Alwin; and although never 
an Anglo-rebel blockade-runner bound for 
Charleston would steer that course, the Tran- 
sit's bows were pointed in that direction, and 
with full throttle, every ounce of steam on 
her, and firemen punching up her fires like 
Vulcans, away we went in chase of the ban- 
tering vagabond. 

At the end of an hour we had neared the 
chase so much that her hull was dimly visible, 
and as she kept on, regardless of our signals 
to heave to, fire was opened upon her from 
our forecastle gun; but there was no more 
than one chance In three hundred of our hit- 
ting her; besides every discharge of our heavy 


“Parrott” was’ kicking against: our own | 


speed; and so, after a dozen harmless shots 
had been fired, we knocked off, and stood on 
in silence until we could bring the rascal un- 
der our broadside batteries. Then we'd pep- 
per him soundly, unless he cried peccatvi, and 
surrendered. 

But we didn’t quite get that fellow under 
our batteries. For alittle while we contin- 
ued to draw up with him, but soon he began 
to drop us astern, and continued to do 80 
until daylight; when he was far out of range 
of any metal afloat, and seemed to be paddling 
along very leisurely, banteringly fiying at his 
peak the banner of St. George. 

Then, by broad daylight, I could swear poe- 
itigely, that the chase was not the Oriole, or 
anything like her, and djd so to our com- 
mander. But Captain Alwin was furious, 
and swore by everything salt and saintly that 
—Oriole, ogre or the devil, he’d serve him 
out for leading us such adance. He’d cap- 
ture or sink the rascal—that he would. St 
George or Satan at his peak, he’d teach him a 
salt-water lesson; and so the over-driven 
Transit was spurred ona few Inches faster. 

In two hours we were close aboard the 


- chase, and our peremptory command to heave 


to was promptly responded to by the Instant 
stopping of her engine, and the dropping, out 
of her after starboard gangway, of her accot- 
modation ladder for the convenience of our 
boardlng-officer. 

Captain Alwin decided to board the steamer 
himself, and invited me to accompany him. 
We were soon on boardfand were met at the 
gangway by Captain Harry Simonson, who 
very politely welcomed us on board, and 
shook my hand most cordially. 

“What steamer is this ?” demanded Captain 
Alwin, the anger that he could not suppress, 
oozing out all over his bronzed visage. 

“The Beeswing, Royal Mail Steamer, from 
Halifax for Kingston, Jamaica,” courteously 
replied Captain Simonson. 


“But why are you running off here, slr, 


towards the Florida Strait, if bound to 
Jamaica ?” 

“©, we have mails and passengers for Ha- 
vana. Please to step downto my cabin snd 
examine our papers. You'll find them all 
right, I think, sir.” 

Captain Harry Simonson’s thoughts were 
correct; for there were register, manifests, 
mails, passenger list and clearance; all ship- 
shape and legally unquestionable. H. B. M. 
Royal Muil Steamer Beeswing, Captain Harry 
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Simonson, from “Halifax, N. S., for Kingston, 
samaica, via Nassau and Havana. 

Here was a bar to all further proceedings 
with a vengeance. There were some Nortb- 
ern transactions of Harry Simonson’s since 
the blockade was established, that would 
have made his capture of more importance 
than that of any two blockade-runners afloat. 
And there he was, under our guns, within our 
easy grasp physically, but perfectly secure. 
We remembered” the recent Slidell-Mason 
imbroglio, and mentally-eursed all marine in- 
ternationalities in impotent wrath. 

“ Do you know anything of an Anglo-rebel 
blockade-runner, now lying in Nassau, called 
the Oriole ?” inquired Captain Alwin, choking 
down his indignation with a huge gulp. 

“Why, yes sir, I think there was such a 
craft in Nassau, though I am of the opinion 
that she is not there new. But really, cap- 
tain, with the character you give us English- 
men, you cannot expect us to afford you much 
reliable information in reference to blockade- 
runners.” 

“Englishmen be ——!” muttered Captain 
Alwin under his breath, and almost bursting 
with suppressed wrath. 

In no very amiable temper, we returned to 
our vessel, and in ten minutes thereafter, our 
masthead lookout announced a steamer in the 
northern board, or rather the smoke of one, 
for the vessel itself was entirely below the 
horizon. The long trail of densely black 
smoke indicated soft coal and an English 
craft, while its direction being nearly north- 
west and southeast, was evidence very nearly 
conclusive, that under that telltale line of 
smoke there was an Anglo rebel bound from 
Nassau to blockade-land. The Transit was 
headed two points to the westward of the 
western termination of the horizontal column, 
and once more driven through the water at 
her best rate of speed. 

In about two and a half hours, we had the 
spars, hull and all the characteristic outlines 
of the fugitive steamer perfectly defined 
against the clear blue sky beyond, and there 
was no doubt remaining but that this time we 
had down there ahead of us the fleet-winged 
Oriole herself. 

Then all the shrewdness of the wily block- 
ader’s ruse dawned upon our minds. ‘The 
Beeswing had led us off on that ignis fatuus 
chase all through the night, and the real 
bloekade runner had actuaNy been chasing 
us. It was much like the ‘country squire's 
lox chase, where the dogs got three miles 
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ahead of the fox, and held their distance all 


day. 

Captain Alwin’s rage at being 80 foiled’ was 
ungovernable, and he swore roundly that 
when he got that sneaking fly-away rascal 
under fire, he’d serye him out in a way that 


‘would put an end to his night flights forever, 


And he did. But it was a long time before 
we got the Oriole under fire. She was very 
nearly our equal in speed; and would have 
been more than that, I think, had not our 
reckless engineer ranted and cursed, and 
drove up coal-heavers and firemen to frantic 
exertions, and put on steam beyond every- 
thing his engine was calculated to bear, until 
he bid fair to drive it all to everlasting smash, 
or the Transit entirely out of water. . And 
then night was approaching, and the weather 
fast thickening up, promising a dark, stormy, 
uncomfortable night, just what the -tlockade- 
runners would naturally pray for. But at 
last, just as the sun went down, we got him 
within range of our forecastle hundred 
pounder, dead ahead of us, and Mr. Linstock 
pitched his ponderous cast iron card right 
under the runaway’s counter. - 

Not an atom did he heed our call to stop 
and surrender; but kept straight in end, 
swerving not an inch frum his course, while 
the determined Transit, plunging, surging, 
quivering in every seam and timber like a 


‘fierce sleuth-hound, was driving on, laborious- 


ly winning inch by inch, the exciting race. 

Again our huge gun thundered forth its 
awful mandate, and this time the great iron 
globe went crashing through the light upper 
works of the flying steamer. 

Shot and shell for the space of three quar- 
ters of an hour were rapidly hurled from our 
monster gun, many of them taking effect in 
hull, spars and paddle-boxes of the chase. 
But still she kept doggedly, deflantly on her 
course; and at length, when the night began 
to grow obscure, she was slowly drawing 
away from us. Our over-tasked engine was 
beginning to fail, besides, the recoil of our 
monstrous forecastle gun was kicking fully a 
mile an hour out of our speed. 

Perfectly beside himself with excitement 
and impatience, Captain Alwin rushed to the 
forecastic—superintended the loading of the 
great gun with a shell, sighted the piece, and 
drew the lanyard of the lock with his own 
hand. 

The vast missile with its blazing train flew 
screaming on its errand, and went crashing 


through the steamer’s counter. There was a 
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breathless silence of fifteen seconds, followed 


by a vast jet of fire, a mighty flame that leaped 
instantly upwards a hundred feet—a wild, 
wide glare—a concussion so terrifie that our 
stout ship quivered like a frightened thing; 
and then there was a pattering and splashing 
in the water all around us, and on our decks 





‘fell human heads and limbs, and mangled frag- 
ments of dismembered bodies. . 

The race for Secessia was ended. ‘We were 
there alone, upon the ocean. The fleet Ortole 
had disappeared forever; blown into millions 
of fragments by that incendiary shell, which 
had dashed in upon her powder packages, in- 
tended for rebel guns. 
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BY WM. ADRIAN HUNTLEY. 





Where the plain spire points into the sky, 
Simple as is the unison of scene, 
The peasant's ashes in a valley lie; 
The flowers are fresh where erst his steps have 
been ! ; 


Nature !—how sweet amid the place of death, 
The birds still carol from the ancient elm! 
The breeze still bears from flower to flower its 
breath ; 
Repose! life’s struggles can no more o ‘erwhelm. 


Simplicity, thy cradle is the wide field! 
Thy pastimes sweet in valley and in grove; 
Thy days to kindness and to love to yield, 
Thy memory the heart and heaven above! 


Oft in such spot I seanned the student-boy, 
With classic lore among the rustic clay; 

Learning to those was but a wondrous toy; 
To these, the pride and fortune of their day. 


Pages of inspiration! I forget 
Your magic power in an artless lay; 

The days of boyhood in my thoughts have met, 
And | am yet a wanderer at play. 


No more, as once, I inexperienced gaze 
On stillness of the grave! I stand alone! 
The dearest forms are in the churchyard's maze, 
And all I seek their kindness earth to own. 
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BY MRS. EMMA F. PRADT. 
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“ MARIAN! Marian!” | 


It was a harsh voice that uttered the musl- . 


. cal name, a voice that fell like a. gust of win- 
ter upon the heart, and sent a shiver through 
the whole being; and the fair girl who was 
called started like a frighted bird from her 
reverie, and uttering a deep sigh, walked 
slowly into the house. 

- It wus not home to her; it could never be, 
with her refined, sensitive nature; and the 
coarse, ungainly, uneducated woman could 
never supply the place of her mother, who 
slept in the quiet litle churchyard. 

It had always been a mystery to Nathan 
Gray’s friends how he came to marry Rachel 
Dean, and to none more than his daughter; 
though, like a dutiful little soul as she was, 
she strove to treat her stepmother with due 
respect, for her father’s sake; yet she could 

ot help clinging, in her lonesome hours, to 


the memory of the calm, spiritual face of her 
own sainted mother. Then would crowd in 
remembrances of the hectic glow upon that 
mother’s cheek, of the painful cough, of the 
long days of anguish, and fearful nights of 
suffering, ere the deliverer came, and she 
went down through the valley with quiet 
tread, and left-poor Marian motherless. God 
pity all who have felt the desolateness of that 
word. It was the concentration of bitterness 
to poor Marian. 
* And Nathan Gray, since his second mar- 
riage, was changed, too; the bold, defiant 
spirit of his wife had seemed to crush down 
his manliness; and although, when an unmer- 
ited rebuke would fall upon Marian he would 
start, and the lightning flash into his eyes, yet 
the cold blue eye of Mrs. Gray would soon 
look him into silence. . 

“Make haste, girl, and go with that cow. 
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Don't be standing there, dreaming, as though 
you hadn’t a grain of senee left. If your 
mother was like you (and they say she was), 
I don’t know what a poor man wanted of her 
for a wife.” . 
This coarse allusion to her mother, whose 
‘very name was sacred to Marian, was more 
than she could bear; and as she took up the 
pall, and started for the barnyard, the great 
tears came welling up into her brown eyes; 
as she sat down upon the barn door step, and 


pressed her hands over her face, they came. 


dripping, dripping, through the little red 
fingers. 

“Perhaps I am wicked to repine at my lot, 
when it might be so much worse; but O, dear 
God, I am so lonely! I wish I could have 
died when mother did. Father is so changed, 
too. He don’t love me as he did once. 1 feel 
as if I hadn’t anybody, now. O Heaven, 
pity me!” and the tears fell in a still more 
copious shower, as the weary young heart 
felt its sense of desolateness, and longed for 
something human to lean upon, to look up 
to; but while she sat there, writhing under 
the keen sense of isolation, there seemed a 
rustling, as of angel wings, near her, and 
there came quietly, dropping like dew upon 
the drooping flower—like manna to the hun- 
gry soul—down deep in her heart of hearts, 
the precious promise: “I will give thee rest ;” 
and she knew, poor little Marian, that it was 
the anchor God had given her; and wiping 
her eyes, she proceeded to her task. 

“ Good old Betty!” 

The sleek cow, who stood demurely chew- 
ing her cud, looked up at the kindly voice, 
and gave her head a little toss, which said to 
Marian, as plainly as words: 

“Why don’t you take the world easy ?” 

“So I would,” said Marian, pursuing the 
imaginary conversation, “ if I was only a cow, 
like you, Betty ;” and she patted the fat sides 
of the dumb brute with as much affection as 
if she had really found something tangible 
upon which she might depend for sympathy. 

“There, set it down. I think you have 
been long enough. Now hurry and wash up 
them dishes; and don’t be so lazy.” 

Mrs. Gray took up the pail, brimming with 

milk, and proceeded to strain it and set it in 
the cellar; after which, she seated herself in 
‘the rocking chair, and began winding some 
yarn. 

It greatly irritated her to see the dreamy 
look in Marian’s large eyes; but in spite of all 
her fretting and scolding it would settle over 
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them, and lo! she was In a world all her own. 
But Mrs. Gray resolved that ‘if work would 
bring it out of her she should be puteto'it, 
immediately; and although Mr. Gray had re- 
monstrated, she had made arrangements that 
very day to put Marian into Mrs. Weston’s 
dressmaking establishment in the village, a 
mile distant. 

For a whole year she braved her trials 
through with a stout heart,-walking night 
and morn{ng the long mile; and the numerous 
tasks that were allotted to her in addition to 
her day’s work, were enough to make one 
compare Mrs. Gray to the hard-hearted old 
reprobate who oppressed the children of Is- 
rael. 

At this time an oppoftunity occurred in 
Glenville for Marian to take charge of a small 
school, which she gladly accepted. Here she 
would be free from the drudgery of home, 
and she was to board with Mr. Harper, the 
minister, whose family consisted of his wife, 
sweet Nellie Harper, a frail, delicate being, 
and their baby, Grace, whose large, lustrous 
black eyes, and affectionate ways, won Marian 
at once; and from the first hour when the 
baby face rested so confidingly upon her 
bosom, all the pent-up, gushing tenderness of 
her nature went out to, the child. So they 
became fast, firm friends; and the bond that 
united them soon became a strong one be- 
tween the parents and Marian. Thus it came 
that soon they regarded her as one of the 
family; and Grace called her “auntie,” and 
Mr. Harper was “ brother Will,” and his dear 
wile “sister Nellie.” . 

By-and-by another sweet babe came to the 
hearts of this happy family, and then Marian 
was a fixture; they could not do without her, 
for Nellie was from this time a confirmed in- 
valid. So the school was given up, and Mar- 
ian took her place as nurse. | 

It was alovely dayin June. The soft winds 
had awakened the violets into a new birth, 
and the primroses were gleaming like stars in 
the shadowy grass, and the pine tree that 
stood at the parsonage gate had hung up its 
thick fringe, and the balmy breezes were melt- 
ing through it like ambition’s voice through 
the heart of manhood. The sunlight fell 
across Nellie’s bed in soft dimples, through 
the clustering eglantine that shaded the win- 
dow. They knew now that Nellie could not 
live. For more than a year she had lingered 
along feebly, growing sometimes better and 
then failing; but this morning the sure signs 
of dissolution left them)no hope. 
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want to tell all that is in my heart now, while 
I pave the strength. I have seen, Marian, 
how your warm nature has twined the ten- 
drils of my children’s hearts around you, and 
I leave them with you without one pang, 
without one burden. I know m¥ trust in you 
will not be betrayed. My little Gracie will 
need your love and sympathy; Harry needs 
your tendergess and affection. Will you be 
a mother to them when I am gone, Marian ?” 

And Marian said, kissing Nellie’s thin 
hand, “I will, darling; O, may God help me!” 

“Love them tenderly, for my sake, when I 
am gone, Willie and Marian. Chide them 
gently when they err. Don’t let them forget 
me quite; tell them how I blessed them with 

- my dying breath. You will mourn fora time 
for me, Willie, but by-and-by another fair 
head shall be pillowed upon your bosom; 
another call you by the tender name of ‘ hus- 
band,’ but she will not love you more tenderly 
’ than 1 have loved. Don’t forget me, then. 
Sometimes think Nellie’s head rests upon 
your bosom, and that you hear an angel voice 
whisper ‘ Willie, darling ;’ for shall 1 not still 
love you when 1 dwell in heaven, where all 
is love ?” 

William Harper, who had comforted so 
many hearts in the hours of sore trial, was 
not comfortiess now; but O, as he knelt at 

that bed of death, what a prayer went up 
from his riven heart, in that hour of trial! 

Marian was weeping, and pleading God to 
make her worthy the trust—to make them 
willing to submit to this affliction. 

“Do not. weep for me, Marian, Willie. I 
am. only going a little while before. God 
saith, ‘I am the resurrection and the lile;’ we 
shall meet up yonder.” 

And thus they sat, those two, while the 
swift-winged feet of that June day sped 
through all the golden hours; and the soul of 
Nellie Harper was softly passing out on the 
boundless ocean of God's love, soon to be an- 
chored in the harbor of rest, where the storms 
of earth-life could never reach her. Shorter, 

quicker, the gasping breath; and colder the 
_ moist dew that was settling round the purple 
lips. One more look of yearning, unutterable 
love, as her sweet babes were held up to her 
for the last fond kiss. Whispering, “yours, 
Marian,” she went home. 

The church was crowded to suffocation, for 
Nellie was revered, almost worshiped; she 
had walked so like an angel among the peo- 
ple. The good dames shook their heads, and 
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“Sit down by me, Willie and Marian. I . 


said “ she was too good for earth ;” and many 
a.fond mother pressed her babe to her heart 
that afternoon, and blessed God that she yet 


lived to care for it. 


The long procession wound mutely over 
the solemn hill to the quiet churchyard; 
where they laid her to rest, while the good 
old pastor of the neighboring parish repeated 
her dying words: “I am the resurrection and 
the life;” and they felt, those two, bending 
over the newly made grave, that Nellie was 
blossoming in that higher life, and their souls, 
even in that hour of trial and bereavement, 
went out to meet her in the great Beyond 





“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Gray? I just thought 
I would bring my knitting and sit a little bit 
with you;” and Miss Nancy Updike shook 
down her black silk dress, which was growing 
rather rusty, having served her faithfully for 
thirteen years. The Jady, as she seated her 
self in the little sewing chair, was plainly a 
study, the sharp nose and thin lips not speak- 
ing remarkably for her amlability of temper. 
Mrs. Gray sat down with her knitting, also; 


and as the dames’ needles flew rapidly, their 


tongues kept them company. 

““So the minister's wife is dead,” sald Miss 
Nancy, “ and of course Marian wont stay alone 
in the house now. Do you think of having 
her come home ?” 

“T was just a tellin’ of Nathan, t’other day, 
I thought Marian ought to come home now 
and help me with the housework and takin’ 
care of the young ones.” 

Here the matron paused to wipe the nose 
of the oldest hopeful, who lustily bawled out, 
“let me alone, I say, Rache.” 

“I'll put you in the closet and let the big 
snake eat you up,” replied the mother. 

“ Hum! can’t see it,” replied the son; and 
he ran out in the yard in pursult of the cat, 
who made her way into the nearest tree, t0 
be.out of his reach. 

The mother laughed and sajd, “that boy 
beats me every time; he don’t mind a word I 
say tohim. But,as I was saying, I told Nate 
t’other day as Mrs. Harper is dead, of course 
we all know it don’t look well for Marian 


be stayin’ there, even if Mr. Harper is a mit- 


ister. Folks will talk, you know; but if that 
girl was a saint out of heaven, he couldn't 
think more of her. He just thinks everything 
she does is all right; when it’s my humble 
opinion, candidly expressed, that all she s 
staying there for is, she thinks she is going 
eatch Mr. Harper.for a husband. Of course 
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he wont look at her, though, and she — 
think it.” 

Miss Nancy had got just what ius came 
for,so she settled back in the little rocking 
chair, uneasily looking out of the window; 
and finally putting her knitting in her pocket 
she said, “I am going down to Glenville to 
visit my sister, to-morrow. Maybe you would 
like to send word to Marian to come home.” 

“ Well, now, it will be a good chance, and 
I will write to her myself.” 

The next morning the yellow stage rolled 
up to the house of old Deacon Granger, and 
the wiry form of little Miss Naney wae snagly 
ensconced therein. In the capacious pocket 
of her dress was the following note to Marian, 
written by her stepmother: - 


“MARIAN :—Now that the woman you’ve 
been narsin’ of is dead, of course you will 
come home. There's plenty of work to do 
here, and I want you at home to do it; and 
you know, of course, it don’t look well for 
you to stay there any longer. In a few weeks 
we shall have the harvesters here, and I want 
you to come home to help do the work. Your 


father is well. “Yours, 
RacHEL Gray.” 


In a day or two after, Miss Nancy came 
tripping down the parsonage walk, and 
knocked at the front door. Marian was just 
rocking little Harry to sleep. Gracie sat at 
her feet with her blocks, building mimic 
houses to see them tumble down again, and 
softly talking to herself. 

“J do say, Marian, you look so motherly. 
How d’ye do, any how. I came down to visit 
my sister for a few days, and your stepmother 
sent a letter to you by me. I do think some 
folks might mind thelr business to good ad- 
vantage; but then, I couldn’t get out of doing 
the errand, you know, of course. I declare 
it’s a burning shame how she talks about you ; 
and the folks down our way begin to think, 
too, that it aint all just right, coming, as it 
does, from your mother. Of course you wont 
go home to nigger for her, though.” 

“TI expect to stay where I am at present,” 
replied Marian. “My stepmother turned me 
upon the world to care for myself, and my 
duty at home is done, unless my father 
requires my care.” 

“J glory in your grit, Marian;” and saying 
this, Miss Nancy took her departure, with a 
precious fund of scandal to discuss over her 
tea at Mrs. Danforth’s (her sister), where 

were assembled half a dozen ladies at a tea- 
28 


drinking. The minister.was picked over, and 


Marian discussed, and five of the six ladies 
held up their hands in holy horror, as Mies 
Nancy disclosed the fact. that “ her stepmother 
had written her a letter, begging and eptreat- 
ing her to come home, for the sake of her rep- 
utation ;” while the sixth merely sald she 
thought Marian was doing what any one 
ought to do under the circumstances. The 
other five chimed in, “ Well, if Marian wae not 
80 young—barely seventeen; of course she 
aint fit to train them children.” 

“Why don’t he put some elderly person in 
there ?” said Miss Wamble, an elderly spinster, 
about the same uncertain age of Miss Nancy. 

“Perhaps you would like the situation,” 
replied the lady who had undertaken the 
championship of Marian. 

“Well, I think it would look much aor 
appropriate,” replied Miss Wamble ; “ besides, 
of course Mrs. Harper was out of her head 
when she proposed having that little young 
thing to be mother to the children.” 





July, August and September have roiled 
by; and looking .in upon the group at the old 
parsonage, we find Marian sitting before the 
grate, for the cool October nights have made 
the first fires a real luxury. Baby Harry lies 
in the crib by her side, and Gracie is snugly 
tucked into bed,and was long since in the 
land of dreams. Marian is holding a book, 
but is not reading—only looking into the em- 
bers in the grate and thinking—thinking. 


Humanity, just then, appeared in a very un- 


lovely form, and real goodness and truth as a 
mere abstraction—airy and unsubstantial, 
when sought for in human nature. Yet she 
felt that there was an unmcasured inner force 
arising within her, making her, in a degree, 
defiant of circumstances; though notwith- 
standing this, the malicious manner in which 
her name had been repeated, of late, made the 
hot blood surge into her cheek, and before 
she knew it, she was weeping like a child. 

“J know it all, Marian,” said Mr. Harper. 
“This frailty in humanity makes me sick of 
my kind—sick of life; but the Lord will bring 
it all right in his own good time. All things, 
whatsoever their nature, will work together 
for our good if we trust him. I have sent in 
a resignation to the parish, and shall accept a 
chaplaincy which has just offered itself, in the 
Eighth Regiment. I leave you with our little 
ones—Nellie’s and mine. Let us pray, Mari- 
an.” It was the hour for evening devotions, 
and O, how William Harper-did pray for the 
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frail girl, that God would give her strength 
to bear her life-burdens! 


’ 





In the meantime, Madam Gray had kept 
the whip over Nathan in grand style, so that 
he had not dared to even write to Marian. 
But he dreamed a strange dream of her one 
night. He thought he saw her, with the two 
motherless babes upon her lap, and her moth- 
er on angel pinions poised above her, holding 
over her head a glittering crown; and sweet 
Nellie Harper, with hands uplifted, as if a 

heavenly benediction was falling from her lips 
upon the soul of the noble, self-eacrificing girl. 

.The dream was so vivid, and impressed him 
with such painful reality, that the next morn- 
ing he walked down to the crose-roads and 
got into the stage, and Was, in a few hours, 
set down at the little parsonage, And when 
Marian’s arms were aroand his neck, and she 
was sobbing on his bosom, “ Father, you did 

‘not blame me, did I not do right?” the old 
man was weeping, too, and through his. tears 
he said, “ Yes, God bless you, Marian, God 
bless you—you did do right.” Then she felt 
that this hour repaid her for all her ‘self- 
abnegation in the past. 

The fleet days went by, and again June, 
the second anniversary of Nellie’s death, was 
‘near. Mr. Harper had been gone almost two 
years, and for ten months Marian had had no 

. tidings of him; and as, each day, the little 
yellow stage rolled into the village, and her 
errand to the post-office proved fruitless, her 
cheek grew whiter, and her pale face thinner, 
and the despairing look that settled around 

the large brown eyes would have made your 
heart ache. And yet, through ali those dreary 
months there was an hour, every day, when 
she knew, if William Harper yet lived, he 
prayed for her; and when, as the accustomed 
hour drew round, and she knelt to pray for 
him and the little ones, there settled in her 
heart a patient looking forward ina her life—a 
something vivifying in it, even through all 
its early chill and blight. In that hour the 
heavenly voices whispered peace, and the 
presence of God’s angels filled her with a 
sense of light and protection. 
And where was Harper? What heart 

' does not thrill. when the name Chickamauga 
is mentioned? O, how many hearts bleed, 
whose hopes went down upon that blood- 
stained battle-field! Nerthward, southward, 
eastward and westward, the leaden hall was 
carrying death and destruction into the hearts 
and homes of our suffering nation! O God! 
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‘how long till the days of owr purification shell 


be’ ended, and we come up out of the furnace 
of thy divine wrath, justified ? 
" On the second day of that fearful battle, 


. Mr. Harper was taken prisoner. For ten long 


months he was an inmate of the horrible Lib- 
by; a lif which is so familiar to our read- 
ers, that it is unnecessary to enter into the 
details. Summer wore away, and the long, 
pallid nights in autumn—dreary days and 
nights of terrible suffering—merged into win- 
ter, ere the day of release caine. The small- 
pox had raged fearfully among the prisoners, 
but even that terrible plague, added to starva- 
tion, and every conceivable deprivation, had 


_ still left hundreds languishing in that loath- 


some den. One day the carpenters were at 
work in the prison, Inserting fron bars in the 
windows, and making other repairs. Toward 
evening Mr. Harper and Col. Wade, a fellow- 
prisoner, made their escape by picking up 
some tools and quietly walking out, the guard, 
in the dusky light, mistaking them for the 
workmen. They succeeded In getting out of 
town without any adventure ; but O, the long, 
tedious journey, through a strange tract of 
country, where the woods were teeming with 
enemies! The battle with starvation and fa- 
tigue! Bat at last they stood again upon 


. northern soil, and among friends, breathing 
_ the air of freedom with the sense of relief only 


experienced by one who has been a captive. 

The lamp was just lighted at the parsonage, 
and the blinds closed; the rain wae falling in 
dreamy cadences, making the light, cheerful 
sitting-room look bright and pleasant. Grace 


_and Harry knelt at “Mama Marian'’s” knee 


and prayed, “God keep dear papa from all 
harm ;” and as the childish voices melted down 
in the heart of Marian, and Willie’s last words, 
“trust him, Marian,” came to her, as though 
‘a voice had audibly spoken it, with streaming 
eyes upraised to heaven she sobbed, “I do 
trust thee, O Father; preserve him, for the 
‘gake of these dear babes!” 

“He has heard your prayer, Marian,” said 
the deep, manly voice of Mr. Harper, who had 
stolen noiselessly in upon them, and had been 
watching them for full five minutes. In that 
time he had read more of Marian’s feelings 


for him than she really knew hereelf, aad the 


glad surprise that looked out of her browu 
eyes, and the flush that rose into her wan 
cheek, told him how she had waited aad 
prayed for his return. 

Very possibly the sympathizing reader has 


-antictpated mein the avowal of ‘love that fol- 
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lowed the return of Mr. Harper. At any rate 
there was a bridai in the church the next 
Sabbath, and even Miss Wambie wished the 
bride joy, and Marian’s stepmother attended 
the wedding. 

Mr. Harper, at the request of his people, 
resumed his labors as pastor; and In the little 
parsonage I am wiiting you, this wild March 
night, dear reader, the history of Marian’s 
last three years’ trials. 
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Nellie’s face smiles lovingly down upon us 
frem the wall yonder, and we are a happy 
home circle. Willie, in gown and slippers, is 
writing his next sermon; Marion, with the 
rich bands of hee dark hair lying lovingly 
over her white brow, is fashioning some 
dainty robe for my pet, Harry; while I, your 
humbie scribe and servant, am just saying to 
the indulgent reader, good night. 


(sarap a A I ara pt a A IETS 


. COMFORTERS. 





BY MBS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 





Some souls there are whose presence brings 
An atmo-phere of better things, 
As wearing angels’ unseen wings. 


They see in nature fair and broad, 
Forevermore the smile of God, 
As *twere his own divine abode. 


To them the dark and billowy deep 
Is not the tomb where treasures sleep, 
And mournful spirits wail and weep, 


Bat a vast mirror, calm and clear, 
Eaframed within the landscape there, 
Reflecting scenes divinely fair. 


They see the gloom amid the storm 
Transfigured in the rainbow's form, 
The promised sunshine soft and warm. 


In the wild tempest’s angry face 
The purifying angel trace, 
Arrayed in tenderness and grace. 
The morrow will be fair, they cry, 
For all along the twilight sky 
The tinted clouds as tokens lie; 


Till rolling up their garments gray, 
They bid farewell to dving day, | 
And float in amber folds away. 


And fireflies, in the misty light, 
Unfurl their sparkling pennants bright, 
Like spangles on the feet of night. 


And songful birds in woodland giades 
Prolong their notes as twilight fades, 
Far into evening's coming shades. 


They trace in every varied scene 

The glowing light behiad the ecreen, 
And pictured pencillings between. 
These are the hopeful ones, and rare; 
They scatter blessings everywhere, 
As though they breath-d celestial air, 


O, blessed are such !—they drink the dew 
From heaven's own chalice, fresh and new, 
Sparkling with health's primeval hue! 


God loveth them—they gently glide, 
Flower-crowned, adown life’s peaceful tide, 
And sweetly sleep its stream beside. 
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BY JOEL BATES 6WETT. 
~w 





In that portion of our country which is not 
as commonly denominated the “far west” as 
it was some years ago, lies a little village, in 
a very secluded, out-of-the-way situation, on 
the banks of the Sangamon River. This set- 
tlement, or rather “city” (as the western 
people call all towns which can boast of a 
schoolhouse and post-office), contains about 
twenty dwelling-houses, and an unlimited 
number of dirty-faced ehildren, dogs, hogs, 
and geeee. This latter fact is a sure sign by 


which to judge that, for a western town, it is 
one of the oldest; for among those places 
which before the war began sprang up to 
respectable size, as by magic, in six or eight 
weeks, the inhabitants would scarcely have 
time allowed them to collect much around 
them, excepting that which would be essen- 
tial to life; and then again, as the town of 
which we speak boasted no prerogative to 
railroad or market town inside the distance 
of fifteen’ miles, we-are naturally enough led 
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to the ennclusion that many years had elapsed 
since an axe or hammer had been raised to 
erect the first domicil there. 

In all probability, the first settlers in this 
town, after they had deemed the place deserv- 
ing of a name, were, for some reason, ata 
loss to give it one which would meet their 
own Idea of appropriateness; and the naming 
was postponed until a certain event gave it 
one, which, although it may sound outlandish 
to fastidious ears, it has borne ever since. 

Before the railroad had bcen completed, 
affording the inhabitants a market fifteen 
miles distant, they were obliged, for the 
greater part of the time, to subsist wholly up- 
on what they grew from their fields; and one 
year, owing to a failure of nearly all crops, 
excepting corn, they were obliged to subsist 
on that alone. They would mix corn meal in 
water or milk, forming a batter, and then 
cook it on gridirous; which fact gave the 
town from that season the purely American 
name of Slapjack: But this has nothing par- 
ticularly to do with our story, which we will 
date as far back as December Ist, 1856. 

The school directors of the town had been 
somewhat tardy in procuring a teacher, and 
up to the date aforesaid, had made no effort 
to procure one; but now, having placed their 
minds upon the object, they at once proceeded 
to find a person suitable to occupy the place. 
This, however, was not so easily accomplish- 
ed, as the first one they installed into the 
office (a well-educated man), was seen, the 
day following his accession to the pedagogue 
throne and sceptre, uncomfortably astride a 
three-sided rail, riding backwards, blindfolded, 
and escorted by a troop of about forty 
screeching girls and boys, to the purling wa- 
ters of the Sangamon, in which he underwent 


a thorough sousing. Of course this was the . 


end of teaching, in that neighborhood, for the 
unfortunate pedagogue; but the school di- 
rectors soon found another one, who, although 
a miserable scholar, on account of his athletic 
form, and a strange squint he had about his 
eyes, completely awed the unruly school into 
sbmission. : 

The name of this successful pedagogue was 
Samuel Colley; and as he is to figure so con- 
spicuously in our story, we must describe the 
man and his peculiarities. 

In height, he was just six feet five inches, 
and was lank and lean, but very quick and 
strong, and one glance at him was sufficient 
to convince the looker-on that he was capable 
of successfully coping with a whole school of 
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ragamufiins in a “rough and tumble,” ora 
“ regular knock down.” 

Whether nature should deserve the blame, 
or whether the constant habit of contracting 
the muscles of the right side of his face had 
made it considerably above a Jevel with the 
other side, I am unable to say; but certainly 
his face was all awry, and his mouth—O, what 
a mouth! It looked, as one of his scholars 
said, “as though it had been put on while it 
was warm, and had spread all over his face.” 
He was about twenty-four years of age, un- 
married, and indeed, judging from his appear- 
ance, likely to be so during the remainder of 
his existence. He was, as before mentioned, 
a miserable scholar, but notwithstanding this 
fault, be met with favor in the eyes of the 


" school directors, on account of his ability to 


keep the school. There was one of his schol- 
ars, however, a young lady of nineteen, io 
whose eyes he subsequently found little favor. 
Mary Dalton, the young lady we speak of, 
was quite pretty, and ere the schoo} had con- 
tinued a month, our new pedagogue found 
himself deeply enamored with her charms. 
Notwithstanding Colley’s ignorance in other 
matters, he still had sense enough to fear that 
apy advances on his part would be repelled 
by Mary; so he for a time concealed his atfec- 
tion, in the meantime doing all in his power 
to make himself appear in as fair a light as 
possible to her eyes. But he struggled in 
vain for a mastery over his passion, and final- 
ly found that a revelation of his love was 
necessary and even unavoidable on his part. 
One morning, as Mary was listlessly turn- 
ing over the leaves of her books, she saw & 
piece of dirty paper in one of them, and upon 
it the rough, scrawling chirography of the 
teacher. After studying this note for some 
time, she managed to read it; and as it was 
made somewhat public afterwards, there will 


‘be no very great harm in giving it to the 


reader, Intact, as it was written. It ran as 
follows: 


“dear mery i love you vary tenderly 
and want you for a wife 

if you wil giv your hart to me 
il be hapy al the daze of my life.” 


This delectable compound of ignorance,’ 
poetry and love, Mary carefully placed away, 
and when she went home that night, showed 
it to her father, who was a well-to-do farmer. 
Mr. Dalton had been living in the western 
country only three years, having: formerly 
resided in the state of New York. He pos- 
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sessed, moreover, & very good share of educa- 
tion, and was thereby struck with this illiter- 
ate production of Colley’s. 

“Mary,” said he, after reading Colley’s 
declaration, “has that blockhead ever men- 
tioned this subject to you before ?” 

“No,” said Mary, smiling; “buat I have 
noticed that for some time he has squinted at 
me a great deal.” 

“Now I have a pian for you to carry out,” 
said Mr. Dalton, “which I think will silence 
him. It is useless for you to attend the school 
any longer, because you can learn more by 
studying at home; but in order to carry out 
my plan, it will be feasible for you to attend 
school to-morrow, and while there, place a 
note where he can get it, stating that you will 
meet him next Sunday evening, at Widow 
Taney’s. Explain that your reason for wish- 
ing to meet him there, is because I am op- 
posed to having you keep his company; 
meanwhile, I will make arrangements with 
Dolly, the colored woman who lives across 
the road, to meet him there in your place.” 

The following day, Saturday, Mary went to 
school, and proceeded to carry out the in- 
structions of her father. She wrote the line 
as her father had directed, and at noon placed 
it in the teacher's desk, then took her books 
and started for home immediately, to avoid 
having any conversation with him after he 
had discovered and read it. 

It so happened, just before the teacher re- 
turned from his dinner, that little Fanny. 
Tolman, a bright-eyed damsel of thirteen, 
was making herself at home with the various 
articles in the desk, when her eyes chanced 
to fall upon the very note which Mary had a 
short time previous placed there. When 
Fanny read it, she did not know what mean- 
ing to attach to it at first; then recollecting 
something she had heard her brother George 
say about the teacher's falling in love with 
Mary Dalton, she conceived the idea of keep- 
ing the note herself, and placing it in the 
hands of her brother, that very night. Un- 
perceived, she slipped the tiny bit of paper 
away, and on reaching home that night, 
handed it to her brother, with a mischievous 
sinile, saying: 

“ Here, George, is a letter I have brought 
you, from Mary Dalton.” 

As the letter bore no superscription, merely 
bearing Mary’s signature, George was at a 
loss what meaning to attach to it; for, al- 
though at heart he cherished a deep affection 
for the fair writer, he had never, in any man- 
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ner beyond common politeness, revealed it. 
Yet, with all his. perplexity, George deter- . 
mined to go to Widow Taney’s the next night, 
and solve the problem. In the meantime, Mr. 
Dalton had made all the necessary arrange- 
ments with Dolly, who entered into the spirit 
of the plan with a good will. 

Shortly after dark, Sunday night, George 
betook himself to Widow Taney’s. Approach- 
ing a back door and knocking, he was admit- 
ted by the widow herself, who did not stop to 
scan the visitor, but immediately left the 
room, carrying the lamp, and leaving George 
in total darkness. Soon he heard the door 
leading to the parlor open, and although no 
light issued from the apartment, he heard a 
soft voice, saying, alunost In a whisper: 

“Comme in here, and we shall be alone.” 

George immediately groped his way into 
the parlor, and ere long found himself seated 
on a sola, beside the fair being, who for all 
the world, he thought was Mary Dulton. 
Scarcely a word had been spoken by either, 
for some moments; and just as George was 
about to “ break the ice,” a door opened from 
another room, and Mrs. Taney entered, while 
the bright glare of the lamp which she held 
revealed to the startled eyes of George Tol- 
man, the ebony features of Dolly the negro 
woman sitting beside him. Nor were Dolly 
and Mrs. Taney less taken by surprise than 
George himself. 

Suddenly rising and confronting them, 
George asked: 

“ What is the meaning of this, Mrs. Taney ? 
Why have I been invited here by a particular 
friend, to be deceived in this manner? Have 
I ever done anything to merit such treat- 
ment ?” 

These questions of George served to cob 
lect the scattered senses of Doily and Mrs. 
Taney; and perceiving the ridiculousness of 
the affair, they both commenved laughing. 

“Wy,” said Dolly, “dar have bin a funny 
mistake, sure sartin, Miss’ George. We 
tought you was dat ganner shank echool 
mase’r wot was tryin’ to gain de ‘fections of 
Missy Dalton.” 

“YT beg your pardon for this, George,” said 
Mrs. Taney; “there was certainly uo inten- 
tion on our part to deceive you.” 

Then she explained how it had been their 
intention to play that trick on Samuel Culley. 

George immediately saw that his sister Fan- 
ny’s mischief-loving propensity had brought 
him into this predicament; but he had no 
cause for regret on that account, as it brought, 
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or helped to bring him into nearer compan- 
‘ fonship with Mary; and in the course of a 
few months, in part payment for the trick 
which was intended fer him, poor Colley re- 
ceived an invitation to attend the wedding of 
George Tolman and Mary Dalton; but he 
never made his appearance to share in the 
festivities, as Mr. Dalton’s plan resulted so 
unfavorably to him, even in the end. 
nnn DO ee 
| THE OHINESE DRAMA. 

The Chinese drama we shall describe opens 
with a scene in Elystum, the actors being all 
of the angelic order. The sun, represented 
by a man holding a golden disk; the moon, by 
another man, In the costume ofa woman, bear- 
ing a silver crescent: the thunder by a third, 
carrying an axe to betoken a thunderbolt: 
who dashes about dolng many deeds of vio- 
lence. The row of angeis, Shin-sien, circle 
round or cross the heavenly orbs and elements, 
mimicking the conjunctions and the opposi- 
tions supposed to be maintained among the ar- 
mies of heaven. A mountain nymph, grateful 
for some kindness she has received, introduces 
& good emperor into these regions of bliss. 
He is not long there, till, feeling some solici- 
tnde as to what fs passing among his subjects 
in the lower world, and fancying that there 
are grievances to be redressed among his peo- 
ple, he condescends to revisit the earth and 
examine into the disorders of his estate. 

A tiger appears on the stage, the tiger being 
really a wicked courtier disguised. He rush- 
es into the secret apartments of the ladies, 
who scream with terror, while the tiger seizes 
the heir-apparent and drops him into a nefgh- 
boring ditch. The ladles then hurry to the 
court of the emperor, fling themselves down 
in his presence, and recount the deplorable 
disaster which has befallen the young prince, 
and he fs discovered to be the son of the moun- 
tain nymph who had been the guide of his fa- 
ther to the heavenly abodes. 

_ The emperor fs plunged into utter misery, 
He determines to abdicate and to renounce 
the world. He calls to his counsels a crafty 
woman to discuss with her thenomination of a 
successor, and she recommends to his choice a 
half-witted youth, whom she expects to be a 
tool in her hands. The settlement of the 
crown {s scarcely arranged, when the emper- 
or is carried aloft in the dragon chariot, or, in 
other words, departs this mortal life. The 
poor fool is brought forward, dreadfully per- 
plexed with the honors that surround him, and 
Instead of rejoicing in his good fortune,he cries 
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out most piteously, “O, what shall I do?” 
The pathetic and the ludicrous are finely ex- 
hibited. There arrives to bis help the wicked 
eourtier, who has thrown off his tiger skin— 
he who had broken the heart of his sovereign 
and carried away the heir tothe throne. The 
foolish emperor makes the traitor his conf- 
dential minister, who involves the emperor 
in inextricable embarrassments, anarchy at 
home, and unfortunate wars abroad. 

It would seem a fit termination to the drama, 
that the heir should be restored and tranquil- 
lity re-established, instead of which a new se- 
ries of events are introduced, and quarrels and 
negotiations with a foreign court are the sub- 
ject-matter of the dialogue. Peace is to be es- 
tablished by the surrender of an obnoxious 
councillor, whose son-in-law is appointed to 


“bear the accepted proposals to the court that 


is to be conciliated. He undertakes the mis- 
sion, expecting to obtain more favorable con- 
ditions for his relative from the offended 
prince, and in order to make his journey with- 
out exciting too much observation, he returns 
home and disguises himself by a change of ap- 
parel. When he arrives at his destination he 
dtscovers that he has lost his letter of creden- 
tials, and recollects that he has left it in the 
garments which he had thrown off. He is de- 
nounced as an impostor and a spy, and with 
great difficulty escapes, wends his way home- 
ward, rushes to his chamber, shakes garment 
after garment, but no letter is to be found. 
He throws himself into a chair, exhibiting the 
utmostagony. The servants gather round in 
sympatity, and he turns to a female slave and 
asks whether she knows anything about the 
missing letter. She tells ‘him that she had 
seen such a letter in the hands of her mistress, 
who is sitting nursing her baby in a remote 
part of the stage. On hearing this he looks 
upon her with a flood of light and a amile of 
affection which warms the whole audience to 
admiration. He removes his chair towards 
her, lays one hand on her shoulder, fondles 
the infant with the other, and she, with a look 
of love, surrenders the desired document, and 
all ends happily as it should do. 


ee 


Home is the residence not merety of the 
body, but of the heart; a place for the affec- 
tions to unfold and develop themselves; for 
children to love and learn, and play in; for 
husband and wife to toil smilingly together 
and make life a blessing. The object of all 
ambition should be to be happy at home; ff we 
are not happy there, we. are happy nowhere. 
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(PHE CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE. 





BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 





“Why come ye to our valley 
From your castle on the hill, 
Gazing, smiling on our darling— 
Mean ye her well or ill ?, 


“ Our Jessie is all artlese— 
But weat ye not a mask? 
You are lord and I am peasant, 
Yet your purposes I ask.” 


O angel, more than, mortal, 
Looked she in love and pide, 
Her lifted eyes on him who should 
Have claimed her for his bride. 


The traitorous lord was silent, 
He blushed and tried to frown; 


Nor heeded when pale Jessie 
At her father’s feet fell down. 


. He left the valley cottage— 
Lord Erlhart—duambly still, 
And from that day the grass o’ergrew. 
The worn path up the hill. | 


When the harvest into garners 
Was gathered once again,. 

A colamn.traced the valley road— 
It was no bridal train! 


Sleeps Jessie in the churchyard; 
Kneels her sire within the cot, 

And prays for, thet he curse not, 
Him who this woe hath wrought. 
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BY MARY A. LOWELL, 





THERE was a pleasant little party at the 
house of John Bradbury, one ef the first class 
clerks of a large manufacturing establishment 
in one of our pleasant New England towns. 
There was warm genuine hospitality, and 
plenty of good cheer; and the hearty welcome 
of the host and his family was untinctured by 
a single dash of pride or haughtiness; although 
his situation was far ahove many of the guests. 
Moet of the latter were inferior clerks—some 
were workmen, but all of them belonging to 
the establishment. One, hawever, was con- 
sidered to be of higher rank than any present, 
and this was Robert Mason, the son of the 
rich owner of the factory. 

Many thought that he had lain aside his 
usual hauteur, on account of sweet Lucy 
Bradbury, the daughter of their host. Cer- 
tainly, he talked with no one else, and when 
the gay party separated, he alone lingered 
behind, as if disdaining to walk home with 
any of the pretty and interesting girls present. 

The next morning, there was a terrible re- 
action in the spirits of the gay circle of the 
previous evening. John Bradbury, in passing 
to the counting-room, had become accidentally 
entangled in some maehinery, resulting ina 
death eo frightful and shocking as nearly to 
take away the senses of the witnesses. An 


indistinguishable masg of fragments was all 
that remained of the handsome and noble 
frame that had been so full of life and anima- 
tion afew hours before,ia his own house. 
What ascene that house presented now! Mrs. 
Bradbury and Lucy had just restored the 
rooms to something like order again, when 
the husband and father was brought in. Not 
even the melancholy satisfaction of seelng 
him was theirs,and ina few hours after he 
had gone out, bright, cheerful and hopeful as 
ever, the grave had hidden him from earthly 
sight forever. | 

It may be anticipated that a large-hearted, 
generous man like Jubn Bradbury must have 
spent almost the whole of his salary. While 
he had strength and ability, and the prospect 
of a higher remuneration, as was promised 
him, he could not be niggardly. His family 
should never be denied the little luxuries he 
could so easily obtain for them, for the sake 
of laying aside the insignificant sums they. 
would cost; and so, unfortunately, they were 
without the means of obtaining even neces- 
saries. 

A generous contribution of his brother 
elerks, enabled Mrs. Bradbury to retain her 
house and furniture, and four of them offered 
to board with her. But there were three little 
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boys to be brought up and educated, and the 
way looked dark enough to the:whiew. - 
Lucy solved part of the problem as to how 


they should get along, by asking for her | 


father’s situation for herself,a post he had 
fitted her for, without the most distant idea of 
her ever occupying it. She was examined as 
to her qualifications, and admitted without 
hesitation. In two weeks from her father’s 
death, therefore, she was seated at his desk, 
rapidly arranging the broken accounts that 
had accumulated, in the interim, her grave, 
aad face exciting the pity of her fellow-clerks, 
as her beautiful penmanship and correct, busi- 
ness-like method was calling forth their ad- 
miration and approval. 

Of course, her salary was smaller than that 
paid her father. Women can never expect to 
be remnerated for thelr labor like men; al- 
though the demand made upon them may be 
greater by far; but Lucy was grateful for the 


privilege of earning half what her father. 


did. It was wearing work, however, and she 
faded and drooped, althopgh she. kept at it. 
persistently, never taking an hour that was 
not accorded to the rest, and being first and 
last at the counting-room. Such devotion to 
her work could not fail to interest the owner, 

Mr. Mason. He often lingered by her desk to 
give her some word of encouragement or 
approval. 

- Since the night preceding her father’s death, 
however, Robert Mason had never even 
spoken to Lucy. When meeting her, he had 
bowed, distantly, but vouchsafed no other 
sign of recognition. His close attention to 
her on that evening had excited remarks from 
many of the company, and now Lucy hereelf 
was pained and surprised at the change. Her 
heart had been touched by his evident inter- 
est in her, and she could not account for its 
sudden withdrawal. He seidom came to the 
counting-room. When he did,he did not 
notice the pale, thoughtful figure that sat 
there, immersed in papers and books. 

She had heard, accidentally, that he was 
going to be married to a rich and beautiful 
Miss Crossman, the belle of the neighborhood. 
She was, therefore, surprised, one day when 
the counting-room was unoccupied, except by 
herself, to see Robert Mason enter and take a 
chair by her desk. She glanced up at him, 
with eyes that were humid with recent tears, 
for it was Just four months that day since her 
father died, and already the orphan had found 
that friends grew colder when they could no 
fonger be feasted and amused. Not real 


friends, it is true, but they had passed for 


‘ gach, and ‘the trial was proportionally great. 


“Lucy! intears? Give me aright to know 
who has caused them. Has my father—have 
the clerks—has any one offended or insulted 
you ?” 

Lucy was calm in a moment. “There is 
no need of this, Mr. Mason. No one has hurt 
me; but recent events will sometimes over- 
power my self-control.” And she rose to take 
down her cloak. 

“Stop, Lucy!” He saw the angry flash in 
her eye, and said more softly, “‘ Miss Bradbury, 
hear me a moment.” 

“There is nothing which Mr. Mason can 
have to say to me, unlees it relates to busi- 
ness, and as your father has just left me, after 
inspecting my accounts and pronouncing them 
satisfactory, I think there can be nothing to 
detain me longer.” 

She passed by him, as he stood, with an air 
of dignity which he dared not insult, and 
made her way homeward. She took care not 
to be-alone for an instant, after that, in the 
counting-room, until one day she was unex- 
pectedly detained to copy some letters. The 
door opened, and Robert Mason again entered, 
and again she eluded him. 

Mr. Mason had a partner—a man who had 
been away, to the South, ever since Lucy had 
been there. He had arrived recently, and had 
now taken his former position in the establish- 
ment, giving Mr. Mason an opportunity to es- 
cape awhile from care. When the latter went 
away, he had said to Mr. Tremaine, “The 
young lady in the counting-room is poor 
Bradbury’s daughter. Will you see that noth- 
ing annoying or disagreeable comes to 
her ?” 

Mr. Tremaine was so little of a lady’s man 
as it is called, that he hardly cared to have 
this wholesale disposal of a young woman 
upon his hands; but, nevertheless, he prom- 
ised Mason, who looked really in earnest, to 
see that she was comfortably sitpated. 

He had happened to pass the counting-room 
door, unseen, when Robert Mason was enter- 
ing it, and he saw how quickly Lucy left it. 

“ Here, then, !s the secret cause of my good 
partner's uneasiness about this young lady. 
I will cultivate her acquaintance and consti- 
tute myself her guardian at once,” was the 
mental comment of Mr. Tremaine, as he wit- 
nessed this little scene. Robert Mason came 
out with a discomfited air. 

“J hear you are to marry Miss Crossman,” 
remarked Mr. Tremaine. “I give you joy; 
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for they say she ts very amiable, as well as 
rich, beautiful and witty.” 

Robert looked sullen. “I have authorized 
no such report,” he answered ; “ people do me 
the honor of arranging my affairs gratui- 
tously.” 

Mr. Tremaine thought to htmeelf, “ I'll ask 
Crossman about his daughter’s engagement.” 

* From this time, Mr. Tremaine was much In 
the counting-room, and he bestowed an al- 
most parental care upon Lucy. She did not 
fear Robert Mason’s visits now; and, indeed, 
she had no need. He never came while Mr. 
Tremaine stood guard over her. 

There was little conversation between 
them; but, daily, they seemed to learn more 
and more of each other. He was present one 
day when Lucy received a note, the contents 
of which had a strange effect upon her. At 
first, her eyes flashed, her cheeks burned, and 
her whole countenance displayed anger and 
contempt. Then the tears came, she grew 
pale and faint, and leaned her head upon her 
hands in an agony of emotion. Tremaine 
_ approached her. 

“Miss Bradbury,” he said, “you are not 
thus easily moved for nothing. I fear the con- 
tents of that note are of an Insulting nature. 
Will you confide in me? I am your friend, 
and Mr. Mason begged me to be your guar- 
dian, while he was absent.” 

His kind, fatherly manner overcame her. 
She gave him the note immediately. It was 
80 sweet to feel that she had any one to pro- 
tect her from insult. He read it and crushed 


it beneath his feet; then taking it up, he sald, 


“this may be wanted, sometime. 
until you have need of It.” 

It was from Robert Mason; written with 
the most heartless disregard of her feelings— 


Keep it, 


declaring his love for her, but saying that he - 


had become entangled with Miss Croesman— 


that he did not love the latter, but must fulfl . 


his engagement In that quarter. He besought 
her to go away with him. He would procure 
every luxury, make any sacrifice for her, if 
she would only consent to come: under his 
protection. 

Lucy was too much distressed to remain. 
She must go to her mother, she told Mr. Tre- 
maine, and this proof of her perfect innocence 
charmed and satisfied him. He went home 
with her, and he agreed with her mother’s de- 
cision that Lucy must be exposed no longer 
to such persecution. She should leave the 
counting-room. Her home would, surely, 
be sacred from insult. og 
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- The wedding of Robert Mason and Miss 
Crossman was now delayed only for the re- 
turn of Mr. Mason. Lucy was advised, by 
her friend, to take no notice of the insult ‘she 
had received; but if she was farther troubled, 
to call upon him for protection. He would 
make it a point to be at her mother’s, at least 
once a day, and her little brothers would 
easily find him if she should need him. 

Robert Mason was indignant at receiving 
no answer from Lucy, and lost no time in call- 
ing upon her at home. It was but the day 
before the appolnted wedding. He did not 
sec Lucy, of course. She saw him through 
the blinf, despatched little Walter for Mr. 
Tremaine, and left her mother to receive him. 
Mason was awkward and embarrassed, but 
finally pretended that he had business with 
Lucy from the firm. 

“Tt can be settled as well by one of the 
principals,” said Mrs. Bradbury, calmly. “I 
see one of them approaching the house at this 
moment.” 

His confaston at seeing Mr. Tremaine was 
so great that Mrs. Bradbury really pitied 
him ; especially when that gentleman unfolded 
the note he had written to Lucy and read it 
through. 

“ Robert Mason,” he said, “a man who fs on 
the eve of marriage with an innocent, unsus- 
pecting woman, must be lost to all respect for 
her to write in this strain to one as good and 
innocent as she. Do you not perceive that I 
have the power to expose your conduct by 
showing this note to your father, and to Miss 
Crossman’s guardian? ‘You were once quite 
satirical upon people managing your affairs. 
Suppose that they should do so to a greater 
extent than ever? Shame on you, yourg 
man!” he continued; “is this the way you 
take to repay your father for his indulgence ? 
Is this the way you would like a friend of 
yours to act toward your sister or your be- 
trothed? It would be no worse for them to 
receiye an insult like this, than for Lucy 


‘Bradbury—the daughter of a man as respect- 


able as your father—as respectable as Miss 
Crossman’s father was when living, and, in 
herself, a model of virtue and goodness, which 
no man, save one utterly depraved, would 
dare to injure.” 

To do Mason justice, we must own that he 
qualied beneath the scathing rebuke of Mr. 
Tremaine’s eyes and lips; and, in his eager- 
ness to evade them, he rose to go. 

“Stop sir!” cried Mr. Tremaine, “you do 
not leave this room alive, until you implore 
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perdos of Miss Bradbury, ef her mother and 
of me, as the future hueband of the lady ta 
whom you addressed this shameful missive.” 

Mrs. Bradbury looked confounded. She 
had not yet learned that Mr. Tremaine had 
proposed for Lucy’s hand, had been accepted, 
and that her daughter was on the point of 
eonfiding her secret to her mother, when 
Robert Mason arrived. If the poor woman 
did look confounded, it was only from glad- 
ness; for she had learned te look upon Mr. 
Tremaine asthe best and truest friend her 
daughter possessed. 

At his request, she called Luey, and then 
was witnessed one of the most aBject and 
humiliating scenes that could be imagined. 
Fear of his father, of Miss Crossman’s guar- 
dian—of Mr. Tremaine himself—and last, but 
not least, the fear of ridicule from his gay as- 
sociates, to whom he had boasted—all com- 
bined to subdue him iato a thorough coward. 
He asked pardon as humbly as Mr. Tremaine 
could desire ; but the granting it was reserved, 
until time should prove that he had forsworn 
the sins of his youth and become a better 
MAR. 

Some hints received by Miss Crossman’s 
guardian broke off the match altogether; and 
Robert Mason, foiled, disappointed and angry, 
absented himself from home, and wandered— 
no one knew whither, The lady was pot, it 
seemed, heart-broken; for she soon married a 
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mostestimable man, one of Tremaine’s friends. 
Between her and Lucy arose 9. tender and, 
lasting friendship, and from her, she at length 
learned what an escape she had had from a, 
man like Robert Mason. 

If ever life was prosperously cast, it was 
that of the Tremaines. Not the least of their 
happiness came from making the widowed 
mother happy. Her boys were provided, 
through Tremaine’s influence with situationg 
that enabled them to support their mother in 
eaee and comfort; the eldest taking what had 
been his father’s place, and the others study~ 
ing professions and becoming skilful and effi- 
clent practitioners. 

After Mr. Mason’s death, Robert returned 
home and succeeded to his property. Mr, 
Tremaine, very properly, refused to continue 
in business with bim, and established a new 
firm with the eldest Bradbury. Mason, unused 
to business, soon went adrift, and it was not 
many years before his father’s fine fortune 
was entirely dissipated, and Robert left to 
utter ruin. Had the Tremaines been revenge- 
ful, they might have enjoyed the spectacle 
of his degradation; but they only pitied and 
tried to help him back to a virtuous life. 

It was all in vain. His vices were too firmly 
fixed; and when fortune was gone, his false 
friends departed, and, at length, he filled the 
grave of a self-murderer. 





BEAUTY.—THE ROSE. 


BY G. D. SANBORN. 


A rose, just bursting into bloom 
One bright sammer’s morning in May, 
Lay asleep in its sweet gariand tomb, 
Ere the lark had awakened the day. 


The stars had been weeping all night, 
Their tears were yet fresh on its stem; 
Up roee the first blessing of light, 
To gaze on this beautiful gem. 


Like a mother, that wakens her child 
With a kiss all e0 gentle, so sweet,— 

The breath of the morn eo stilly and mild, 
Touched lightly, and woke it from sleep. 


How freshly it looked—how sweet was its smile, 
With pearl drops enclosed in its arms; 

While the violet looked all the while, 
And envied the rose, for its charms. 
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Noon came, like a queen on her terone, 
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Her robes perfamed all the air; 
In splendor and glory it shone, . : 
The sweetest and fairest of fair. 


The humming-bird kissed it all day, 
And inurmured Its song of delight; 
While the honey-bee whispered its lay, 

Seeking ite arms for the night. 


How short was its life; its beauty, how brief! 
Behold now the change of one hour; 

The night-wind came forth, like a thief, 
And breathed on this beautiful flower. 


Tts leaves are now scattered and shd, 
The breeze stole its perfirme away; 
The humble bee mourned for the dead, 

Its beauty all fled in a day. 


Beauty, like the rose, is but fleeting; | 
We know not the storms of the morrow, 
For death is forever a-seeking 
Some victims of beauty and sorrow. 





DELIVERANCE. 





BY M. A. BATES. 


“Now, Gougin, I'll tell you just what I 
want of you. You have passed the cabin, I 
think, where I board with my brother and 
his wife ?” 

6 Yes. 9 

“All right, then; about twelve o’clock to- 
night come around there and whistle, easily, 
near the little window facing Gnat’s Spring; 
I will then unbar the door for you; without a 
Word put your bowie knife In action upon the 
youngster who sleepe behind a white curtain 
in the kitchen, and—” 

“The deuce, Spokely, I thought it was only 
your brother and his wife you wanted killed; 
if there’s any more to be mardered, butcher a 
little yourself, for I can’t stop to put all three 
out of the way; I’ve a different and better 
paying job over on Dreary Hill, to-night.” 
And the short, hideous man, standing before 
the first speaker In the twilighted backwoods, 
whisked, fiercely, a great knife from his to- 
bacco-scented belt, and began drawing It back 

and forth, with nimble motion, over the huge 
tock looming at his side. 

“Well,” rejoined the dark-faced Spokely, as 
he half turned from bis brother wretch, and 
peered, with evil, apprehensive glance, through 
the compact cedars and pines, “ well, I had 


forgotten my chit of a nephew when I spoke 
to you t’other day over in Jake Staples’s tav- 
ern. But you must finish the boy and New- 
ton; yes, ha! and Ill stop the breath of the 
old woman; that is, if you’re eo hard up for 
time.” 

“Phat’s the tune,” cried the other, with 
Gtabolical approval; “you're the right covey, 
now, Spokely; besides, I should charge you, 
we'll say, forty dollars more to knife her; the 
wimmen allers set up sich a yipping! How 
long since the uncle up north, who willed him 
this property, died ?” 

“O, only a month ago. But the cars were 
never made that shall whirl my triumphant, 
gratified brother where he shall luxuriate, 
while I still dog away at this cursed charcoal- 
burning out here. I wouldo’t want my sister- 
in-law and the youngster killed if I wasn’t 
sure that I never could get the property it they 
should live. I saw the will, yoa know; and 
the old man signified that if Newton wasn’t 
living they should inherit the estate; but now 
the three corpees of these favored fools shall 
be the warrant for my enjoying the good for- 
tune of which old Rackabones, out of revenge, 
refused me. I’m his only living kinsman, 
except Newton.” 
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“QO, ho! that’s it, my lad! Well, then, 
you'll have ng trouble in walking gently into 
wealth and comfort. But I’m off—will be at 
the cabin at twelve and let off my whistle. I 
suppose that you’ll keep awake ?” 

“Awake!” and Spokely’s angry, excited 
glance glowered upon the murderer, “Awake! 
I look like sleeping, don’t you think so? Ah, 
howvran I ever walt for the coming midnight!” 

As the chuckling Gougtin hastened off, the 
other rascal turned and bounded on toward 
the cabin of his brother. * * 

“Yes, Elam, we've all had supper, but I’ve 
kept hot by the fire those birds which you 
shot yesterday. I’ve cooked them to please 
you, I know.” And kind, comely Mrs. Spoke- 
ly threw into the emptied teapot an extra 
portion of hyson, and ran into her little bed- 
room for the soft, patch-covered rocking- 
chair for her heartless brother-in-law to sit 
in, while she rendered more genial and appe- 
tizing the generous but awry load upon the 

white, sand-scoured supper-table. 

'  Where’s Newton and the boy?” interro- 
gated the sullen tones of Elam Spokely, as, 
sinking into the chair, he observed that his 
brother and nephew were not vislble in the 
lower part of the cabin. 

“Newton's up attic, and Josey’s helping 
him fix up. the great travelling trunk that we 
brought from the north so long ago. We can 
pack a great deal in it,so we shall take it 
along with us, day after to-morrow. Ah, 
‘Elam, don’t look so down; for as soon as hus- 
band gets the control of this unexpected 
property, we have cheerfully decided to send 
you the money to travel north with. Yes, 
dear brother,” turning from the now ready 
table and grasping, with warm, regardfal 
clasp the shrinking, cold hand of the deceitful 
relative, “yes, my dear brother, although 
Uncle Haver did not in his last affairs evince 
much cordiality towards you, yet we wish to 
convince you that our new plenty is not ac- 
cepted by. us as a condition to neglect or 
coldly regard you.” tk 

“Yes, brother Elam,” added a cheerful 
voice from the little open stairway at his back, 
and another true, frank face sought the 
wretch’s averted one, while a hearty, fraternal 
pressure rested on each shoulder, “ Yes, 
brother Elam, and you shall find that, as the 
welcome and loved participant of our coming 
.plenteous home, you will be as satisfied and 
happy as ever a man was. Ho! who will 
ever think that we have burat charcoal for a 

living? Ha! ha! ha!” 
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“ Minnie, I tell you he’s blue, to-night, that’s 
all. What an idea, wifey, to think that he 
whispered ‘ curse you’ just as I turned round 
from assuring him that we really cared for 
him—that in prosperity or poverty we would 
always draw back the home door ‘for his 
welcome entrance!” 

“ But,” persisted the wife, softly, in answer 
to the low remark of Newton, which had been 
uttered as they were that night repairing to 
the little bedroom opposite the white-draped 
space where slept their little son, “ bat it is a 
certain fact, for his great, singular eyes looked 
dreadfully wild and mad as they followed you 
when you went out to the barn. ‘ Curse you!’ 
O, that utterance shows that he is still most 
revengeful toward you for having preceded 
him in the favor of your uncle.” 

“Bah, bah! it’s not so, Minnie; he was curs- 
ing, most likely, about the charcoal burner 
who stole his tobacco, this morning. It wont 
do to take note of all the actions of a gloomy, 

“eccentric fellow like Elam. Ah, wife, wont 
we give little Joe an education when we 
reach the north !” 

# ® € & & e* ¢ 

With eyes bending their stralned glance 
out towards the forest which skirted the rye 
field by the cabin, Elam Spokely sat by the 
open, four-paned window of his little garret. 

* Probably it’s midnight, now,” said he to 
himself. “Gougin must be here ina moment. 
Ah! that’s him coming along under the burnt 
cedar. I'll run down to the door. Don't— 
don’t whistle or speak one word,” was Spoke- 
ly’s excited whisper to the fiend below, who 
was looking up to the little window, with his 
great lips puckered for the performance of the 
specified signal, 

“ Yes, all asleep; but be sure to gag the boy 
before you use the knife; he can’t scream, 
then. Step easy, after you have stilled him. 
I will show you where the two others are. 
You must be mighty brisk, and get your 
blade into my brother’s heart, for he is a hard 
one to battle with. I'll shoot the woman with 
my rifle, and steal up to my room while you 
murder the youngster; I’m sensitive about 
groans.” 

“ Now,” spoke Gougin, as his great, ox-like 
orbs glared in between the white hangings 
upon the rosy-cheeked, sleeping lad, “I must 
fill his mouth with something, or else, as that 
infernal Spokely says, he'll yelp. Ab! heres 
somebody’s old cap. He can’t squeal much 
with this choking him ;” and the inhumso vil- 
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lain, crushing it completely together, grasped 


with one horny hand the white throat.of little: 


Joseph, while the other jammed the large, 
fine mass into the child’s mouth, tearing one 


of his ruby lips in twain. O,what agony lived | 


in the ashy face of the poor boy! His win- 
zome brown eyes, trembling with terror, 
looked out their pleading Into the brutal 
countenance over him. ° 

“No, no, youngket, you’re going, going 
soon, as the auction man says, £0 jest shet up 
your eyes, an’ you wont see how this knife 
pint goer, and—” 

The murderer, with his ready knife, never 
a another syllable, fur an Indian hatch- 

et, gleaming in the half darkness behind him, 
had penetrated clean through his demon head. 
He stumbled, dead, over the little moaner, 
who was lying with his fair throat and chin 
bathed in blood. 

“Ah, poor little brave,” said a tall, fur-robed 
Indian, thrusting back to the floor the dead 
murderer, and, bending dows, drew out gently 
the huge gag from the boy’s mouth; “ O, poor 
little brave, #kunk pale-face no kill’ee, now.” 

“ Gougin, say, have you done it?” breathed 
a voice near them. 

With a proud, silent upraising of his lithe 
form from beside little Joseph, the Indian 
drew his hatchet from the mangled flend's 
head, and darting from the groaning Iittle 
sufferer, glided out to the foot of the stairs. 

“Why, man,” commenced Spokely, as he 
stepped from the last stair and pulled the red 
skix fiercely by the arm, “ you’ve botched it— 
you aint half finished the little fool; hear him 
groan, 80 you—” 

“Ha!” hissed the Indian, as with a mighty 
down-cleaving of his sharp axe he severed the 
hand that gripped him, “I’ve canght ‘Stinging 
Snake,’ bad pale face, now. Die, die—no 
make knife cut up good white brother—goed 
squaw—never!” And the next moment one 
short cry of horror was the warrant that the 
inhuman brother had yielded up his base, 
black life. 

Carrying along the dead wretch, the red- 
skin threw him contemptuously over the 
corpse of Gougin, then burst into the bed- 
room where the chareoal-burner and his wife 
slumbered. 

“ Whoop, wake up, pale: face, good brother,” 
he shouted in Newton’s ear. 

Like a dart went up the closed eyelids from 
the surprised vision of the awakened man. 

“ 'Winueroah !” he cried, “ why does my red 
brother come in the midnight ?” 
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“O God, what is the trouble, husband ?” 


‘ broke in Minnie, as she sprang from the bed. 


“Ah! I hear my boy groan and call mother!” 
‘ “Yes,” responded their dusky deliverer, as 
he drew back from the horrified parents, “ lit- 
tle brave living now—Minneroah send the 
two tigers tothe Great Spirit. Come and see!” 

“ O heaven!” and Newton Spokely tottered 
away from the blood-stained corpses, and 
sunk, gasping, on the couch of his wounded 
child. To think—I see through It all—that 
¥£lam should—how, brave Minneroah, did you 
know of our great need? O, my dear wife, 
thank the Supreme Ruler above—thank our 
noble red brother, that our eyes look on the 
living world otice more, and on each other!” 

“Yes, we can never thank him enough,” 
and Minnie, raising her ashy face from the 
little pained head quivering in her warm, 
trembling clasp, took, gratefully, the dusky 
rescuer’s hand. 

“ Good squaw, kind white brother,” socks 
the red man, turning a humid glance upon the 
wife and husband. “ You always niuch friend- 
ly to Winneroah; you laugh warm when he 
comes into wigwam, and your eyes never say 
hate when you tell him, rest, eat much. In- 
dian much feel good to you. He hear two 


‘enakes say they kill you all in the dark night; 


Winneroah make axe sharp, quick, when he 
hear that. They no bite more now.” 
“Our deliverer! The Great Spirit forever 
bless Winneroah,” was the grateful sentiment 
and heavenward pleading which the hearts of 
the rescued sent thrilling upon their lips, as 


the happy and satisfied Indlan departed. 


reeset I nance ny 
: SHOALS. 

The old steamer Ontario was first the pio- 
neer, and then for years the Leviathan steamer 
of Lake Ontario, and through nearly her 
whole existence under the pilotage of Cap- 
tain Pat Wallace—Glass-eye Pat, we nsed to’ 
call him, from the circumstaace that his star- 
board eye was a glass one. Pat had been 
over every part of the lake but one, and one 
day he accidentally run the Ontario over that. 

Driving the big steamer under full steam 
along down the seuth shore of the lake, his 
glass eye side landward, he ripped her slap on 
top of Ford’s shoal, an ugly ledge just above 
Oswego, and close into the beach. 

As the uid water-wagon went scraping and 


' grinding on top of the submerged rocks, Pat 


sung out in utter astonishment: 
“ Herrings alive! Who thought there were 
ahoals so near shore?’ 
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THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 
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BY ROCHESTER. 





’ WILL ANGEVINE and Peter McEwin were 
two old bachelors among the many solitary 
ones who established their head-quarters in 
ahe great city of New York. Not so very 
old, either; but it le natural to call single 
gentiomen at thirty-five years ‘of age “old 
‘pachelors,” and we.don’t feel like sacrificing 
, Custom in the instance of Will and Peter. 
‘Besides, they were such jolly, good-natured 
‘fellows that they rather liked the appellation 
than otherwise, and were often joking each 
other about it. 

Will kept “ bachelor hall” down town, and 
Peter stayed at a fashionable boarding-house 
up town. Will was the best looking of the 
-two, and Peter was the heaviest. Will turned 
the heads of many marriageable young ladies, 
and Peter turned the scale at two huadred 
and fifty! Will was weil off, in.a worldly 
point of view, and Peter was rich. Will had 

. been all over the United States, and Peter 
had “done” the continent. ; 

Whenever Will and Peter met, they found 
:90 much to talk about, and liked each other's 

company .so well, that they generally kept 
together for two or three days, and only part- 
-ed when business, or some other contingency, 
inter;,oeed. | 

In the heated term, they took a trip to- 
gether, and were most always to be found at 
Saratoga, Newport, or some other summer 
resort, where much company was assembied 
.and good cooks abundant; for most of these 
solitary old fellows, you kaow, usually get 

* tired of their own society in avery.short time, 
and long—not oaly for the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
—bdut for the flesh without the pots, and 
plenty of it, too! 

My dear young friend, the blushing dameel, 
/who has rapidly glanced over the foregoing 
- sentence, will please treasure it up as a very 

wise and useful piece of information; for 
when you have got through flirting with us 


young fellows, and, at the gushing age of © 


twenty, set your eap fer one of these rich, 
. forty- year-old men-of-the-world, you will find 
it greatly to your advantage to give nemerous 
parties, and to set the best of tables—the 
former is the balt, and the latter the hook 


that will secure your fish} Thank us kindly, 
and pass on. 

Half of the year in which our story is set, 
had gone. The “Glorious Fourth ” had been 
fire-crackered and torpedoed in the usual 
patriotic manner, by Young America, and 
everybody who was anybody had left the 


great city for rural felicities and dis-cowforts. 


New York wore a deserted look. Did it? 
A stranger perambulating its streets, never 
knew the difference; but nen of society, like 
Will and Peter, felt lonely, and knew that the 
time had come when Fashion said, “ Pack 
your trunks, and follow me to the country.” 
So after one of their usual three-day excur- 
elons about town, they entered a stall at Del- 
monico’s, and discuseed the question over 
their dinner. 

“Newport be hanged,” began Will; “= 
-wouldo’t—pass the pepper—I wuuldn’t go 
there again this year for anything! Kemem- 
ber the food they dished up last time ?” 

“ Yes, of course; couldn’t eat it; poor stuff.” 

“This is a rare piece of beef—the salt, 
please; thank you. What do you think of 
Saratoga? The Petrolias and De Joneses 
have gone there.” 

“Q, the place is well enough, only the con- 
founded water—the very smell of it makes me 


.sick—rather stay a mouth at Coney Island, 


and eat clam chowder.” 

“ Well, that wouldu’t be so bad, that’s a 
fact; but who ever heard of such a thing? 
I'L tell you—a trip through the western lakes 
would be something new for us.” 

“Yes; but who wants to be cooped up ona 
steamboat fora month? Let's go to the Falls.” 

“Agreed—the Fallsit is. Start to-morrow ?” 

“No, not till Monday; I can’t get away 
before. Come up.and stay with me Sunday 
‘night, and we'll be all ready in the morning.” 

On the appointed day they started, reached 
Niagara the same evening, followed the usual 
modes of killing time, and got tired of the 
place in a week. 

“These quadrilles have used me up,” said 
the over-heated Peter, une night, to his chum. 


“And there isn’t halt-a-dozen of our set - 


here,” replies. Will. 
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che grab isn’t any of the best,” sighs 


“And everything costs Ifke the dev—hem ”” 
swears Will. 

“And It’s deucedly hot,” puffs Peter. 

“T vote a move,” says Will. 

“Second the motion,” exclaims Peter. 
“We'll go to Lewiston in the morning, and 
take the American line steamer for Montreal 
—thence to the White Mountains, where it’s 
cool.” 

“Sensible idea,” responds Will; and the 
next day found them on board the “ Bay 
State,” steaming down old Ontario. 

Have you ever been down the 8t. Lawrence 


River and through the rapids? It’s one of 


the most pleasurable and exciting trips to be 
had—but we're not going to spoil it for you 
by an attempt at description—try it next 
summer, and see if yon doa’t enjoy it! 

Will and Peter stayed a day in Montreal, 


and then crossed over toa certaln little re- - 


treat In the White Mountains, where a few 
jolly old fellows like themselves were care- 
lessly lounging round the piazza of the neat 
hotel, and enjoying the cool breeze from the 
hills, hardly stirring from the comfortable 
positions they assumed, the whole day long. 
They came here every season, preferring this 


quiet nook to the more frequented parts of — 


the mountains. No railroad came within 
twenty miles of the place; there were no 
guides to seduce them into a trip up the steep 
‘hilis—none of the petty annoyances common 
to more fashionable localities. The landlord 
was a slow and easy fellow, like themselves, 
and his wife and daughters excellent cooks— 
in short, it was a perfect paradise for fat, lazy 
and quiet people, and was, for the most part, 
visited by that class of mankind. 

Facing the hotel was one of the highest 
mountains of the range, but very few indeed 
was the number of visitors that had ever at- 
tempted to discover the contents of its forests, 
or to get a glimpse of the beaaties of nature 
discernible from {ts cragged peak. Climbing 
hills was altogether too laborious for these 
sons of freedom—and laziness, and was not 
the kind of amusement that they indulged in. 
Ambition had‘ been left behind, with other 
complaints and cares, and a cushioned arm- 
chair, a good cigar and a gentle breeze were 
the great desiderata. 

Will and Peter travelled toward this haven 
of repose in a rickety stage-coach, and ar- 
rived just at dusk, and just in time for supper, 
which consisted of the tenderest bread-pan- 


cakes, (Peter “cleaned out” three plates of 
them), nice, fresh butter and toast, brook 
trout and other delicacies to be found only at 
well-kept country taverm. 

After the meal, they took their places on the 
piazza with the rest of the good people, and 
puffed away at their cigars with a keen enjoy- 
ment of the quiet scene. The moon was up, 
and every star twinkled; the milky way, the 
big dipper, and all the other celestial phe- 


nomena were lending their aid to make the 


night brilliant; the bold old mountain oppo- 
site was basking in the silvery light; “every- 
thing was lovely,” and altogether calculated 
to soothe the most restless spirits, such as our 
heroes were not. 

“ Old fellow,” said Peter, after a long silence, 
“this is grand !” 

“And sublime!” replied Will. “I believe 
we can enjuy it much better from its contrast 
with the life we have just left.” 

“Undoubtedly; have you never noticed that 
one’s appreciation of events is sharpened, if 
not altogether formed, by contrast with other 
objects ?” 

“Q yes, often; how could you criticise 
an opera or a play unless you had seen many 
of them ?” 

“Well, you couldn’t, unless you happened 
to be a very close student and a great reader; 
and then {it would be almost impossible, with- 
out a delicate sense of true merit, and a tho- 
rough understanding of human nature.” 

“It might be done that way; but after all, 
contrast is the only real criterion. I wonder 
if there’s any way of getting to the top of that 
mountain ?” | 

“Of course there is—the old proverb says 
80.” 

“ What old proverb ?” 

“Where there’s a Will, there’s away!” | 

_“That’s good; the man who wrote it, must 
have known you and 1.” 

“ How so?” 

“Why, you're the weigh, aint you ?” 

“Hal Excruciating!” 

“Do you know, I’d like to go up to the 
summit yonder ?” 

“No; how should I know it? Besides, I 
thought we came here to keep quiet and cool; 
that’d be a pretty way of conducting our- 
selves !” 

“Pretty or not, I think the trip would well 


repay the trouble. Landlord, ever been up - 
‘‘that mountain ?” 


“No sir.” 
“Is there a path ?” 
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* “ Guess not.” 4 

“Anybody ever go up there?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“We'll go over and take a look at it to- 
morrow, Mac.” 

“Takes two to make a bargain; don’t count 
your chickens before—” 

“O pshaw! you haven’t got so lazy that 
you can’t take a little exercise—besides, it’s 
cooler over there.” 

“ Well, we'll see when, to-morrow comes.” 

To-morrow came, and found the usual row 
of lounging humanity in their usual places on 
the piazza, and busy with their usual occupa- 
tion of doing nothing. Will made many in- 
quiries about the mountain, but no one seem- 
ed to know any more about It than the land- 
lord did; so after breakfast, he (Will) came 
out in front, and proposed to the gentlemen 
assembled, that they form a party to explore 
the unknown region. A long stare of sur- 
prise followed this unheard-of extravagance, 
and was finally succeeded by such exclama- 
tions as “Can’t see it!” “ Humbug!” “ When 
did you escape *” “ The idea!” “ The mountain 
be— (naughty word)” &c, &c,, after which 
tirade of abuse and chain of irony, it was only 
by the greatest effort that Will could induce 
Peter to be his companion, for the former 
never thought of such a thing as giving up 
the proposed tramp, and the latter about con- 
cluded not to try it, after such a greeting. 

However, as Will seemed bent on golng, 
Peter thought he’d be agreeable. So they 
started off, and after walking a short distance, 
left the road, and began ascending. For the 
first few rods they got along very easily, but 
soon the underbrush began to thicken, the 
rocks became more frequent and abrupt, and 
Peter began to sweat and grumble. 

“Come along, old lazy bones,” cried Will. 
“Take hold that branch there, and let your- 
self drop. Fine view from this rock—can see 
the hotel—somebody waving his handkerchief 
at us—no, he's only blowing his nose!” . 

Peter scrambled up, and stood pafiing by 
his side. The place they had reached was a 
level plateau, about one hundred feet square, 
and they had only succeeded in getting on It 
by climbing a tree and swinging off from a 
branch—no easy work for men of their calibre 
—and an undertaking which Peter, at least, 
would never have attempted, but for the fear 
of being laughed at by Will. So here they 
sat down to cool themselves, and drink in the 
glorious view spread before them. 

“I can’t find adjectives to properly express 
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my feelings,” eaid the enthusiastic Will. 

“ Neither can IJ,” replies the uncomfortable 
Peter. “The scenery is well enough, but it’s 
too hard work to get up here. Whew:” 

“Mac, you’re fast growing fat and lazy. 
Now I feel well repaid for my exertions—be- 
sides, the exercise is a good thing for us.” 

“Almost too good. How are we going to 
get down agaln ?” 

“Same way we came up.” 

“But we can’t reach that branch we 
dropped off from !” . 

“Thunder! I never thought of that! Per- 
haps we can get on to another one—let’s see; 
and they. went toward the tree, only to dis- 
cover that not a friendly branch stretched 
anywhere near them except the one they had 
used before, and that was ten feet above their 
heads! | 

“ Here's a pretty pickle you've got us into, 
by your confounded foolishness,” whined 
Peter. ‘“ We'll be obliged to stay up here and 
starve, and I’m awful hungry now !” 

“I'll risk but what we can get down safe 
enough—come to the other end of the rock, 
and look for a path.” 

“This is the last time you ever get me— 
Will, look there! look there!’ And Peter 
nervously grasped his companion by the arm, 
and polnted in the direction they were about 
to take, 

“1 don’t see anything; what are you trem- 
bling so about ?” 

“See that clump of bushes in front of us?” 

“Yes; but what of—Great Cesar! what is 
that!” exclaimed Will, as he beheld the two 
glaring eyes that had frightened Peter. 

“Some ferucious beast, probably. What 
are we going to do now ?” 

“The Lord only knows!” Will was just 
able to reply, when the bushes suddenly part- 
ed, and out rushed four black monsters! 

“ Bears! Bears!” shouted Peter, “rad, 
for your life! And he turned, stumbled over 

~ a loose stone, rolled over the edge of the rock, 
and disappeared from view. 

Will felt this to be the case, but didn't se 
it. The blood had frozen in his veins, his balr 
was stiff, and a total blindness had come over 
him. Ages scemed to rull by, as he thus stood 
inanimate, life was fast ebbing, be though 
and he gave himself up as lost. However, 
the blood that had rushed to his head and 
stagnated there, began to flow again in the 
course of a few seconds, and with feturning 
vision, he was just able to catch a glimpse of 
Sour black sheep! — 
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It was some time before he had completely 


recovered from-the shock, and then he thought. 


@ poor Peter. He easily found a place of 
exit from the.rock, and running round to the 
spot where Peter had dropped, discovered his 
friend writhing in a thorn-apple bush, on 
which he had luckily. alighted. 

“Are you hurt?” asked Wil 


+ 
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“No; but I never expected to see you 
again! How'd you escape ?” 

“ Sheep very seldom hurt anybody !” 

“ Shee—!” 

“ Now see hére—this must never leak out P”’ 

“ No, and you'll never get me to explore 
mountains again!” 





AN ANGEL IN THE CLOUDS. 





BY G. W. B. 





Methoaght the clouds in heaven so fair, 
Were isles, with cities filled; 
With spires and turrets gleaming there, 
Jast like the castles in the air 
We often build. 


These islands, in the realms of space, 
Sailed on through seas of blue; 
And there I could distinctly trace 
The szure wing and angel face 
Of one I knew. 


She sat mpon a radiant throne, 
And wore a crown of light; 
- More glorious than the sun at noon, 
A heavenly halo round her shone, 
Her robes were white. 


She was a pleasant angel here, 
Before wings had been given 
To bear her to that blissful sphere, 
Beyond the silver cloud, so near 
Her native heaven. 


I’ve seen her at: the sick child’s bed, 
Watch, with unsleeping eye, 
_ Until its gentle spirit fled, 
On rosy pjnions from the dead, 
To God on high. 


When sun-lit clouds are Joating by, 
I often bow to hear 
The sweep of wings from yonder sky, 
Whore ministering spirits fly 
From spfiere to sphere. 
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MY EXPERIENCE KEEPING HOUSE. 





BY MI8S AMELIA DUTTON. 





ALL the young folks of my acquaintance 
come to me with thelr household troubles, and 
I believe look upon me as a sort of dragon in 


the art of housekeeping, with a specialty for. 


solving the vagaries of tradesmen’s bills, and 
gifted by nature with sufficient courage to 
cope with that terrible bugbear, a domestic 
vervant. When I see their anxious young 
faces, and listen to their sorrowful tales, my 
thoughts go back to an adventure of my own 
early youth. 

It was winter, and I was about fifteen years 
old, when my mother’s health obliged her to 
leave London, so that a long perspective of 
Christmas preparations and the entle charge 
of the housekeeping fell to my lot. So many 


solemn injunctions sccompanjed the trust that. 


I became rather unhappy, and secretly would 
29 


have given much to escape my promotion; 
but of course, when mama, upon my faintly 
hinting my misgivings, said: “My dear, you 
are no longer a child, etc.,” I assumed a ma- 
ture alr, and vainly endeavored to understand 
her instructions. A day or two after she was 
driven away in a carriage full of pillows and 
shawls, while I stood watching her from the 
door, with a very large bunch of keys in my 
hand, and something in. my eyes that made 
the street look very queer and confused. 

As the orders for that day had been given, 
Thad a short time before me in which to re- 


flect upon my newly-acquired empire. My. 


ruminations were of avery dismal character, 
when I remembered that I was on terms of 
painful familiarity with the cook, who was in 
the habit of calling me“ My dear.” 
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When we had dinner-parties, our man By- 
ron seemed to have a weather eye open to in- 
tercept the wine as it approached my neigh- 
borhood. I was very sore upon this subject, 


although I infinitely preferred water; but,. 


with the martyr-like spirit common to my age, 
would have gladly sacrificed ‘my tastes to in- 
duce people to think me a year or two older 
than I really was. Byron’s officiousness of- 


fended, and at the same time awed me, 80 that - 


a reprimand would, I felt, be more than I 
could manage in connection with him. The 
housemaid regularly ordered me out of my 
own bedroom if I intruded at cleaning times, 
and would ruthlessly destroy any trifles which 
she judged useless and troublesome to dust. 
In fact, I was generally considered of no ac- 
- count by the servants. When I thought of 
this, and what foundation my ignorance gave 
for it, my heart sank. The more I thought, 
the more I felt some desperate move on my 
own part was necessary, and I finally resolved 
to astonish papa himself by my demeanor. 

No sooner had I made the resolution than 
I determined to carry it into execution that 
very evening, when a stranger was coming to 
dine. 2 

For the better falfilment of my purpose I 
got out a book on housekeeping, and turning 
to that portion which treated of “the mis- 
tress,” I found a recommeniation to glance at 
the newspapers in order to be able, upon the 
return of the master in the evening, to con- 
verse with him upon the topics of the day. 
This struck me asan excellent-idea; and I ac- 
cordingly buried myself in the Times until it 
was timetodress. After acarefuland lengthy 
toilet, I descended to the drawing-room, 
and sat uprighton a sofa, with my heart beat- 
ing very fast, waiting for papa and his friend. 
When they arrived, I was rather disturbed by 
papa’s saying, “ Mr. Freeman, this fs my little 
daughter Rose, my housekeeper for the pres- 
ent” however I behaved with much dignity, 
and tried to look as accustomed to it as I 
could. I thought papa very cruel for calling 
attention to my taking mamn’s seat as a 
great joke, and I was further outraged by his 
asking me ff I hadn't better send the soup to 
him to dispense, and by Byron’s intense enjoy- 
ment of this sally. However, we got through 
dinner with tolerable smoothness, and I should 
again have become quite comfortable had not 


my mind been perturbed by anticipation of 


‘the critical moment when the ladies usually 
leave the dining-room. How majestic ap- 
peared the idea of rising amid general confu- 
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sion and a rush of gentlemen to open the door! 
How I longed to sweep out, leaving a napkin- 
strewn room behind me. But, alas, papa wag 
seated opposite! Then torturing fears aroes 
that I was in the way, and I began to get véry 
red cheeks as these thoughts trooped through 
my head one after the other. Never can! 
forget the relief I felt when Mr. Freeman 
looked at his watch and declared he had only 
time to catch his train. My gratitude to kind- 
ly Fate, who had caused him to live out of 
town, Was unbounded; and when I sat down 
to play to papa, I reflected with delight that, 
in Mr. Freeman’s eyes, my dignity was un- 
shaken. 

After tea papa, being thoroughly aronsed 
from his nap, I brought in some work, and 
seating myself on the opposite side of the fire- 
place, felt that now was my time for the topics 
of thé day. After rejecting one or two sub- 
jects as being too feminine, I made a bold 
plunge and said: 

“Papa, surely the premier is a very incom- 
petent man *” 

Papa was reading the Quarterly Review, 
and did not answer. Then it occurred to me 
that he was very likely tired of politics, s0 I 
tried another topic. 

“ Papa, dear, what a nice place Tattersall’s 
roust be; I should like to see it.” 

Papa had been fidgeting and ftmpatient fol- 
lowing the lines in his paper with his fore- 
finger, and at this point he looked up with 
rather a bewildered air and said: 

- “What in heaven's name, are you talking 
about, Rosy ?” 

“TI was reading inthe paper about a place 
called Tattersall’s, papa, and it said that the 
amount of speculation on the turf created 
quite an agreeable surprise, It must be de- 
lightful to play at cards on the grass, bat 
wouldn't it be rather cold at this time of 
year ?” 

“There, good night, my dear child. It is 
past ten o’clock, and quite time you were in 
bed. 9 

I was much blighted by this failure, but, 
there was some consolation in the fact that ' 
my humiliation had had no witness. 

At breakfast next day, sore troubles began. 
The first thing I did was to loge the keys, and 
go despairingly up and down looking for them, 
and expecting every moment to hear papa’s 
heelless slippers (the comfort of which I have 
never been able to appreciate) slapping the 
stairs. At last they were found, and I had 
just made the tea when pepa came dows. 
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Being late, he wanted everything at once, and 
nothing was forthcoming. When I poured 
out the tea, I was alarmed to observe its pale 
appearance, and when the milk was put in, it 
looked decidedly forbidding. Papa .pronoun- 
ced it “ flat as ditchwater.” The newspaper, 
too, had not been aired, andI could see he 
was regretting the absence of mama, who 
was one of those charming people who can 
always give you a pin,a postage-stamp, or 
two sixpences for a shilling, and who inva- 
riably know the day of the month. 


When at last papa got off, I felt greatly. 
relieved, and presently, when Julia Gray. 
came for me to goand see her Christmas- 


tree, I joyfully put on my bonnet and sal- 
lied forth utterly oblivious of my responsibil- 
ities. On returning, about half past twelve 
o’clock, in high spirits, I found the cook in 
an unapproachable temper, declaring she had 
“been looking for me high and low, with no 
dinner ordered and going for one o’clock, and 
master so pertickler; and she wondered why 
missis couldn’t stop at home, she did,” and so 
on, until my courage oozed away; and with 
the hope of bringing her round, I even descend- 
ed to coaxing. This, if not dignified, was, 
perhaps, the best thing Icould do. The good 
old soul took pity on my youth, and not only. 
forgave me, but did her best with the cook- 
ery department until my mother’s return. 
Byron and I did not agree so well. 1 was 
not on such familiar terms with him, and he 
treated me with distant contempt, as a crea- 
ture altogether too infantine to be worthy of 
consideration. When I dined or lunched 
alone, instead of sounding the gong, he would 
tell me casually that I could go down, or send 
me a message by any one who happened to 
be passing. He was apt to spread a table- 
cloth over only half the table, and to give 
me a small knife and fork. He insisted upon 


my taking tea in the dining-room, and would 


in time, I think, have brought me down to 
milk and water. 
considered beet suited to my age, and he never 
by any chance posted my letters. 


My mother had been in the habit of visiting 


all the trades-people once a week, so on the 


first Saturday I sallied forth, and with many 
misgivings, called on the butcher. I had 


never been to his shop before, and consequent- 
ly was not known theré. As it was quite 
fall, I remained for some time standing in 


one corner, very much distressed by some 


pendant liver, on one side, and on the other 
by a whole carcase, with long straggling 


A teacup at breakfast he 


limbs which now and then, when I unwarfly 
gave them the opportunity, poked me in the 
back in a ghostly and alarming manner. I 


thought, and still think, the men unnecessa- | 


rily emphatic in thumping down the meat, 


and that they displayed a fiendishly trium- 
phant dexterity in sharpening their knives © 


and jp flinging the inferior parts of the meat 
through the window on to a kind of bed, 


covered with a sheet, which stood outside, | 
Crowding round this place were a number of ' 


anxious faces with large baskets, and gener- 


ally carrying halfpence in their hands, care- 
fully heaping together scraps and bones which © 


their well-to-do brothers had rejected, and 
behind them were still leaner figures, looking 


wistfully over their shoulders, not even ven-— 


turing to ask the price. 

I was painfully absorbed in watching these 
grim specimens of a poverty I had scarcely 
seen before, when the master of the shop—a 
large inan with a soothing manner—came 
up and asked for my commands. I tried to look 
knowing as I glanced up to the roof of the 
shop where was a grove of legs and loins 
of mutton, and said bravely I want a plece of 
beef. “Quite so,” murmured the butcher, 
“nice-tender? What part would you like?” 
Here was a poser! However, driven to des- 
peration, I answered briskly, “Send me a 


round.” I thought I detected a slight smirk 


about the butcher, andon my return the cook 
greeted me with, “Lawks, my dear! what 
have you been a buying ?” 

“Wasn't it right, cook ?” 

“Right? Why, my child, there was enough 
there to feed four or five ’ulkin boys for a 
week! Not a hounce less than thirty pounds 
of beef if you'll believe me! I sent it back 


directly, and more shame for him to send it 


here.” | 
I defended the butcher, and confessed my 


sins; but I never ventured into his shop again, | 


and ever after, when I pagsed It, the men 


would nudge one another to look at the young 


lady who bought the round of beef! 

And now I must confess to a piece of cow- 
ardice which haunted me for years, causing 
me to feel hot and uncomfortable whenever 
I remembered it. Mama had very strict and 
distinct rules concerning visitors in the kitch- 
en, and I hed witnessed many a struggle 
between her and the servants upon the sub- 
ject. One evening when papa had gone out 
after dinner, and I was quite alone, I heard 
strange and unmistakably |masculine voices 
issuing from the kitchen.) I felt very much 
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disturbed and alarmed, and approached the 
kitchen door with caution. I noticed that It 
was only just ajar instead of being wide open 
as usual. Peeping through the crack, I saw 
within a hilarious party. The table was 
spread with much profusion with .our best 
china and plate: at one end was placed a 
large ham, which had appeared that day at 
our table; at the othera fine Stilton cheese, 
and the interval was filled up with side dishes 
and sweets which had all made their debut 
upstairs, The company gathered round the 
board was numerous, Cook presided, arrayed 
in alarge patterned tartan dress, and was 
supported by a stout, bald gentleman, in¢ shirt 
sleeves and a black satin waistcoat, diligently 
carving ham. A portly lady, who was drink- 
ing beer from papa’s silver tankard, appeared 
to be his wife as she addressed him as “ Fath- 
er dear.” Our housemaid was dandling their 
baby, who indulged in loud crowing, inter- 
spersed with shrieks. Cook divided her atten- 
tion between hospitality and a youth appa- 
rently about eighteen, who was seated by her 
side and appeared to be her Jover. A strange 
young lady, who was nursing our cat, seat by 
a vacant chair which Byron had evidently 
just quitted for the purpose of uncorking 
several bottles which stood on the dreseer, and 
which looked suspiciously like papa’s old port. 


I stared long at this horrible sight, and was : 


only roused by the cold from the fascination 
which possessed me. I shivered, hesitated, 
walked towards the kitchen, then suddenly 
turned and run away. 

What an evening I passed! Wandering 
from room to room, every now and then 
gloomily listening over the banisters to the 
mirth below, and suffering all the tortures of 
a bad conscience! When at length 1 went 


to bed, I could not sleep for thinking of the | 


party in the kitchen, aad with strange incon- 
sistency, when I heard them going, I felt 


thankful that papa had not come home to find 


them. I got out of bed and stood shivering 
at the window to watch them pass the lamp 
at the corner of the square to make sure they 
were all gone, and then crept back to pass a 


night of terrible vacilMation. In the morning 


I arose with half a determination to carry fire 
and sword in the kitchen. But somehow or 
other, when I approached the enemy, the 
cook was so obliging and cheerful, showed so 
much sympathy in aiding me to grapple with 
the mincemeat question, and altogether con- 
fronted me with such an innocent face, that I 


confess with shame, I ignored the previous 
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evening and have kept my discoveries to 
myself ever since. Day by day I sank lower. 
When it was necessary to reprove any of the 
servants, I grew cold with alarm; and at the 
most unsditable moments, as visions of some 
forgotten duty’ would come into my mind, my 
cheeks and ears would become scarlet. 

One day, while the kitchen was empty, I 
accidentally discovered two volumes of the 
Waverley Novels, belonging to a very hand- 
some set of which papa was extremely fond. 
Strange to say, I blushed violently when 1 
discovered them. Why,Idonotknow. Was 
it intense sympathy for the servants, I won- 
der, as it was not so many years since I had 
left off such sins myself? Was it papa I fear- 
ed? ormama? I was only fifteen, and I am 
afraid it was the servants. Still, had any one 
come in at that moment I think the worm 
would have turned for once. But, alas! I 
had ample time to cool, and I did nothing but 
carry a dreadful load of anxiety about with 
me. Every day I visited the bookcase in the 
fond hope that the books might be replaced 
then I stole some opportunity of contempla- 
ting them in the kitchen, and watched, with- 
out a murmnr, their progress from the cook’s 
drawers to the housemaid’s work-box, and 
thence to Byron’s pantry. In the evening I 
was always dreading the moment when papa 
might ask for them, and at such times resolved 
to strike the next morning. Those were 
dreadful days, and my sufferings were not 
the less acute as Christmas time approached, 
and I had the prospect of playing hostess to a. 
party from the country about to visit London 
for the first time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Higgles were farmers, and 
they had one child, a boy. Papa had encoun- 
tered them years before, when he had been 
concerned in some election, and had taken a 
great liking to Mr. Higgles. Ever since, we 
had received substantial civilities from them 
at Christmas time, and this year they were to 
come up and stay with us to see the wonders 
ofthe metropolis. 

On the day of their arrival, papa went to 
meet them at the station, and I sat at the draw- 
ing-room window nervously looking out for 
them. At lengthacab drew up and: I was 
surprised to see nothing on the top but a 
moderately-sized trunk, covered with cow-skin 
of the most vivid red and white ever produc- 
ed by nature, and a huge bundle of evergreens. 
I hurried down stairs and found paps valoly 
endeavoring to lead Mrs. Higgles into the 
dining-room, for she. was,too much occupied - 
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with anxieties concerning her baggage to pay 
any attention tohim. Byron was drawn up 
behind the door, where he had retired in dud- 
geon because his services in handing bundles 
had been declined; and Mrs. Higgles, very 
rosy with exertion and the cold air, was pull- 
ing and straining at the box. Meanwhile the 
cabman, after liberating the party, stood hold- 
ing the cab door open, and disclosing the 
interior of the vehicle perfectly crammed 
with bundles of every size and shape. I have 
never properly understood how they were all 
collected at the railway station; and papa, 
when I questioned him about it, had no clear- 
er recollection than that he had had a fearful 
time of it altogether, until the party was land- 
ed in our house. 

At length the box was laid on the door- 
mat, whence it was taken by Byron, whose 
taste was severely wounded by its gaudy out- 
side. The evergreens were next attacked, 
and these Mr. Higgles most inconsiderately 
placed in the middle of the hall, where they 
effectually fenced in the whole party; and 
poor Mrs. Higgies could only gaze across this 
prickly barrier, and ehriek agonized direc- 
tlons concerning her favorite bundles. 
Among these was a large basket with a han- 
die in the middle and a lid on either side, 
ffom under one of which a black bottle peep- 
ed. This contained a strong brew of tea, and 
the bdsket was further provided with substan- 
tial provisions which had been packed up for 
refreshment on the road. There was alsoa 
large bunch of laurestinus, which Mrs. Hig- 
gles had that morning gathered in her garden, 
another of sweet herbs, and they both smelt 


delightfully of the country, and a huge hamper | 


filled with rural delicacies. A large bandbox, 
tied up with a blue and white cotton handker- 
chief, contained Mrs. Higgles’s best bonnet; 
and when the cabman’s profaning hands 
brought it forth, her anxieties were so vivid 
that I feared she would immolate herself on 
the spiky holly like a Balaklava hero on the 
Russian bayonets. Now, when all these treas- 
ures had been extricated, Master Job Higgles 
who had been buried behind them, became 
‘pparent. He emerged in an embarrassed 
state, and immediately commenced wiping his 
shoes on the mat, from which performance he 
Was with difficulty induced to desist. , 
Mr. Higgies was about fifty years old, spare 
figure, with a weather-beaten red face, 
bright Watery blue eyes, and scanty gray hair 
and whiskers, His ordinary attire was black, 
Coats appearing to be made of some 
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exceedingly unsympathetic material which 
declined to fit his figure. His coarse linen was 
spotiessly clean; andghe hada rough broad- 
brimmed hat which he invariably placed on 
the ground beside his chair. He had a fear- 
fully loud volce, which was alarming at first ; 
but his manner was so kindly, and he gave 
such an Impression of general honesty and 
heartiness, that he reminded one of frosty 
weather, which pipe very sharply, but withal 
is wholesome and sound. 

Job Higgles had a shock head of hair, quite 
white, an ever blushing complexion, and he 
appeared to be in a perpetual state of surprise 
at the shortness of his sleeves and trousers, 
the result of rapid growth. 

Mrs. Higgles was of another style, being 
fat and full-blown. She must have been 
pretty once, and still had an abundance of 
fair hair, now sprinkled with gray, worn in 
little bunches of curls on either side of her 
face. Her dress was of black satin, was a 
remarkably tight fit, and was fastened at the 
back. Her caps were very curious, and not 
unlike those sweetmeats dear to infant palates 
called “all sorts,” which consist of a little 
of everything. Thus, you may begin by a 
tame enough comfit which disappoints your 
expectations of arriving at a definite flavor in 
the centre by crumbling into gritty particles 
and revealing a caraway seed! Your next 
venture which looks deep-colored, hollow, 
and unpromising, suddenly bursts and inebri- 
ates you with a rush of liqueur! This may 
be corrected by lumps of luscious gluten; 
and should lock jaw or somnolence ensue, is 
there not peppermint to counteract ? 

It was doubtless an indistinct remembrance 
of these joys that influenced Mrs. Higgles’s 
taste; and the adornments of her cap seemed 
put on to counteract one another. She was 
very careful of her clothes, and in the even- 
ing, when we gathered round the fire, she 
was an extraordinary sight, sitting in a prie- 
dieu chair, a bandkerchief spread over the 
back to lean her head against, and her skirts 
fqlded over her knees. 

At dinner, papa talked to Mr. Higgles a 
great deal about farming and horses, when I 
was so much afraid he was going to tell about 
Tattersall’s that I was not able to talk to Mrs. 
Higgles. It did not matter much, though, as 
she was closely occupied in looking hard at all 
the things on the table; and Job seemed as 
shy as I was. , 

After dinner, however, when we were alone, 
Mrs. Higgles indulged in conversation, and 
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plunged into matters of housekeeping which 
I had never even heard of. When she asked 
what meat was per pound in London, I 
~ thought of my round & beef, and changed the 
" subject. Then she went into details of clean- 
_ ing, and poured receipt upon receipt into my 
ears until I was bewildered. However, I 
"made up my mind to conceal my deficiencies 
_ as much as possible, though I was rather 
_ alarmed when I thought of the servants. 

The next morning, on coming down, the 
fire had every appearance of having been just 
lighted. Instead of that generous mass, with 
{ts glowing heart of live coal flashing at every 
breeze, little jets of gas bursting out all over 
it that squeak with good-fellowship, and the 
_ top covered with soft brown coals that look as 

ifthey had bubbled and swelled from intense 
_ Warmth, there was a chilly grate, looking 
hard-hearted from recent black lead, heaped 
with fiinty coal, black, shining, and cold, a 
row of spiteful sticks cracking and spurting 
and sending out stinging sparks, a layer of 
obstinate damp brown paper, with edges curl- 
ed up tight and producing nothing but sky- 
blue tinder, and a volume of thick green 
smoke that came into the room on the slight- 
est provocation. 

How despairingly I placed the kettle on 
the unaccommodating coals and watched its 
brightness fade under a shower of blacks, 
and how cold the water sounded inside! 
How fast I talked to Mrs. Higgles, to make 
the time seem short, and how she would look 
at the fire and see that telltale little piece of 
charred wood! And how terrible it was, 
when I told Byron to bring mustard, and he 
said there was none, looking as if he defied 
me to send him for any. So much did I fear 
that man, that I sometimes fetched coal my- 
self from the hall, and often let the fire nearly 
out when he had neglected to put any there. 

Papa, being engaged in the morning of the 
first day, told me to go for a walk with the 
Higgleses in order that they might get a 
general idea of the town. When we started 
it was a sore trial to me to take them past 
our neighbors’ houses, Mr. Higgles and Job 
having turned their trousers up round the 
ankles, and Mrs. Higgles wearing an unmis- 
- takable agricultural bonnet and shawl. I 
found the family had been studying, with 
- great diligence, a little book descriptive of the 
sights of London, and were rather more “ up” 
in the matter than I was. When they began 
to quote their “Guide,” which was highly 
eulogistic in tone, I feared they would be dis- 


appointed when they came to inspect the 
realms of wonder so glowingly described. 

I first took them to Regent street and its 
neighborhood, where they would be able to 
see the shops and their Christmas contents. 
With these they were highly delighted; and I 


had no sooner drawn them away from one 


shop than they were transfixed before another. 


Much amused by thelr remarks, I next took 


them to Buckingham Palace. They were 
exceedingly loyal, and had so exalted an idea 
of everything connected with the queen, that 
Irather trembled when we came in front 
of her palace. 

Surely it ts rather hospital-Iike to be the 
dwelling of the highest person in the realm? 
Is not its architecture somewhat mean and 
characterless? and are not those dismal nar- 
row windows conducive to low spirits? And 
that very unregal sea of mud which lies before 
the chief entrance, and in which London spar- 
rows delight to paddle, can scarcely excite 
national pride! So keenly did I feel its sor- 
did appearance that I endeavored to turn 
their attention from it by descanting at great 
length upon the splendors within. Upon this 
theme I waxed so eloquent, that Job became 
excited, and I stopped abruptly, fearing he 
might at some time make a second Boy Jones 
of himself. But if the palace was a failure, it 
was made up for by the club-houses and pri- 
vate residences. It was not very difficult to 
amuse our guests, as they were good enough 
to provide jokes for themselves. They laughed 
readily; and I earned the reputation of being 
quite a wag upon sclecting Apsley House as 
the residence one day I intended to have. 

They couldn’t forget it, and Mr. Higgles 
kept bursting out into little shouts all the 
way home, and murmuring, “ You’re a deep 
un, you are—aint she, mother?” This sally, 
and Job’s suggesting that his father should 
take a hint from the Iron Duke in the con- 
struction of his scarecrows, lasted them all 
the time of their visit, and I believe, were 
scarcely considered stale for years after. 

I was preparing to cross the road, when 
Mrs. Higgles suddenly set up a shrill scream, 
and clutched me by one arm while Mr. Higgles 
seized the other, and Job rushed at a tree — 
with obvious intentions of swarming up it. 
The cause of this was the supposed peril of 
being run over; and it was not without great 
difficulty that we at last reached the lamp- 
post in the middle of the road. Here they 
made a desperate stand until ignominiously 
rescued by a crossing-sweeper. I thought 
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them very cowardly, and silently congratu- 
lated my own superiority, until we met a 


drove ofcows, on which occasion, I am afraid, 1 


retreated into the nearest shop. On arriving 
home I found the fire out in the dining-room 
‘and no lunch ready. Byron,on my venturing 
to remonstrate, declared with acrimany that, 
“ he neverseedsech a’ouse. He never ’ad no 
time for nothink; an’ nif ’e jes. set down to 
write to ls mother, blowed hif the bell didn’t 
ting that instant minit! Coals? It was 
coals, coals, coals, hall day long.” 

Things now begun to tell upon me, and I 
became so dejected that Mrs. Higgles more 
than once noticed it. In the afternoon, in 
consideration of the fact that they had been 
kept awake all night by the strange noises, 
and in anticipation of the theatre to which we 
were going in the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Hig- 
gles indulged in fitful slumber, now and then 
Waking up and accusing each other of it, 
while Job and I played at draughts. I was 
signally worsted; and after each defeat he 
would set out the board again, all the while 
shaking his head in a congratulatory manner 
to himself. 

We were to dine at half-paat five o’clock, 
so the family retired early to their toilet, and 
came forth at dinner-time with every appear- 
ance of having suffered in the noble cause. 
Mr. Higgles had laid aside his black clothes 
and deemed the occasion worthy of a pair of 
nankeen trousers, a red velvet waistcoat, and 
a large blue satin stock. 

We ladies make a great hubbub concerning 
“the shocking ignorance of men” in all mat- 
ters relating to feminine attire; but I suspect 
we are quite as open to remark when we med- 
die with the manly garb. It must be se; for 
how else is it that every male convalescent 
who has been affectionately assisted into his 
clothes by his wife looks so supremely 
ridiculous ? 

Poor Job’s appearance bore nomistakable 
evidences of his mother’s revising hand. His 

garments sat uneasily on his body, and his 
head, from the excessive rednesa of his face 
and sleekness of his hair, appeared to have 
been subjected to immersion in celd water. 

But, perhaps, Mrs. Higgles presented the 
most striking result, being attired in a trans- 
parent shawl-patterned dress, very short in 
the skirt, and a cap so completely covered 

With ribbons of all colors, that she looked like 
a butcher’s shop at Christmas time. I was 
Violently affected at the sight of her, and was 
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obliged to leave the room precipitately. I 
only hope they didn’t hear me outside. I 
can never forget the contrast her appearance 
presented to papa’s as he handed her to the 
box. She, ina fur tippet and scarlet hood, 
looking like a pantomimic Red Riding Hood, 
and he, so tall and gentlemanlike, with his 
beautiful white hair and beard, and snowy 


plain of shirt! 


* The Higgleses seemed to be troubled with a 


feeling that everybody was looking at them, 


and very much objected to a promiuent posi- 


‘tion, Mrs. Higgles shrunk behind the curtain, 


and scarcely ventured to peep forth. till the 


evening was half over; and Mr. Higgles, on 


being placed with Job inthe middle of the 
box, sat bolt upright, with his knees far apart, 
and scraped his chin very sheepishly. Job, I 
suppose, was too young for these feelings, for 
he immediately tilted his chair forward by 
putting his toes behind the front rail, placed 
his chin on the velvet front of the box, where 
his white hair, which was dry and bushy by 
this time, showed in high relief, and applied 
himeelf to staring at everything and grinning 
till every tooth in hisahead showed. When the 
music struck up he began to reck his chair 
with such energy that we were in great 


‘peril. 


I was glad to see Mr. Higgles grow more 
reconciled when the perforinance began, and 
it was delightful to watch the effect of it on — 
the whole party. The actors had reason to 
bless Mr. Higgles, for whenever there was 
the slightest opening, he rose in the box, and 
led the applause with hands, feet, and voice, 
and at the end of the performance.sank breath- 
less into his chair, and declared, while wiping 
his forehead, that “it was like going to 
hounds; and he never thought to have made 
so much noise in London.” 

The Museum next day was not such a sue- 
cess. Mrs. Higgles thought the stairs very 
dirty, which made me wonder what she 
thought of our stairs. In the reading-room 
Mr. Higgles said, “very fine, very fine! but 
I never was fond of book-learning.” I sup- 
pose that was why they were so indifferent to 
the statues, and said It was time such broken 
old things were thrown away. The mum- 
mies excited commiseration, and an inquiry 
as to “ what the poor things died of, and why 
they didn’t bury ’em decently out of sight 2” 

The stuffed birds were the only things that 
pleased them; and with characteristic taste 
Mrs. Higgles remarked that “a couple or 60 
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of cases filled with ‘em would be a vast 
improvement to our drawing-room !” 


The following week was harrowing. The . 


housemaid became insubordinate, and there 
were dreadful mounds of dust under every- 
thing.. I reproached her, and she promised 
amendment; but, as far as I could see, she 
never altered her ways. Mrs. Higgles was, 
indirectly, a great consolation to me after a 
certain evening we passed alone together. 

She seemed very thoughtful, and I, as usual 
now-a-days, was despondent, when she sud- 
denly began to cry, telling me not to mind 
her. Of course I went to her directly, and 
then she flung her arms round my neck, and 
said, with many sobs and excuses, that “she 
couldn’t help being low now and then when 
she thought of her dear precious children 
dead and gone.” She had three besides Joh, 
and “buried them all.” Isat down on the 
ground beside her in the firelight; and when 
she stroked my hair and talked of these babies 
so sweetly and simply, her smooth round face 
became quite lovely! We went early to bed 
that night, and somehow my cares were light- 
ened as I heard her footsteps in the next 
room; and instead of my usual nightmare of 
brushes and brooms, Byron in papa’s clothes, 
no fires, and everything forgotten, dreamed 
pleasantly of her and my own dear mother. 
Still domestic matters grew worse and worse, 
until at last the crisis came. 

Mr. Higgles went with Job to the cattle 
show, and Mrs. Higgles and I returned early 


one morning from a walk. When we got. 


home, the housemaid let us in, and, in answer 
to my private inquiries for Byron, tossed her 
head and safd she knew nothing of him. This 
was the last feather on the camel’s back; and 
I went up to my room unable to conceive 
what ought to be done. 

Suddenly, with one muddy boot off, I rushed 
to Mrs. Higgles'’s room, and, throwing my- 
self into her arms, began to cry. 

“Why, my pussy! what’s the matter?” 
cried she, in great alarm. 

“QO, dear Mrs. Higgles! What shall I do? 
Byron’s gone out.” 

“Gone out ?” 

“Yes; and Jane’s in such a rage, and says 
she wont do his work. Cook reads papa’s 
books, and uses such quantities of brandy in 
everything. The house is sosticky and dirty! 
O,I wish mama would come home. Dear, 
dear Mrs. Higgles, do help me. The servants 
wont mind me, and Byron is so unkind! 
What shall I do—what shall I do!” 
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“There, there, don’t cry, my pet. Why, I 
didn’t like to say anything, but I’ve been 
looking about me, and certainly the house 
does look muddled up. But don’t you ery. 
T'll see to it; and we'll have the place like a 
pin before your ma comes.” 

The dear old lady was so cheerful, and 
went bustling off to the kitchen at once. By 
the sounds I heard, a tremendous storm seem- 
ed to be going on; but presently there was a 
lull, and she came up again flushed with | 
triumph. Jane submissively followed, and I 
heard them go into all the rooms; and there 
was a heaving about of bedsteads and carry- 
ing up of pails all day. With what ease she 
went about! 

How marvellous her knowledge of dusters 
and brooms and furniture-polish! How hum- 
ble Jane became! With what unparalleled 
daring she questioned the cook concerning 
missing articles of food; ayd—greatest won- 
der of all—in a single intervicw, with Rarey- 
like skill she put her foot on the head of the 
zebra Byron! — 

How happy the rest of the time was until 
my mother returned, and how pleased I felt 
to see the meeting! My darling mother, 
with her sweet, lady-like manners, won Mrs. 
Higgles’s heart directly; and at parting, she 
kissed her, and thanked her for coming to the 
reacue so cordially, that Mrs. Higgles drove 
away, with the cow-skin box and the bundles, 
looking quite moved and flattered. 

—_—— oe 
WOTHING TO BOAST OF. 

“Tick, tick, tick!” went the kitchen clock, 
and looked very eontemptuously on all around 
him. “A parcel of dummies are you,” he cried. 

“ Why, I can sing,” said the kettle. 

“Yes, when you are on the fire,” he 
answered; “but now the grate is cold and 
black, you are as silent as the rest.” 

“T can hiss,” said the frying-pan. 

“I can thunder,” said the pestle and 
mortar. 

“T can drown your ticking with my voice,” 
said the coffve-mill. 

“TI can blow like a gale,” sald the bellows. 

“ Pshaw !” exclaimed the clock, “ you have 
no utterance the moment you are left to your- 
selves; hear me, how I tick throughout the 
night, and reverence my powers.” 

“Very fine!” they all cried: “you think 
grand things of yourself; where would your 
power be if cook neglected to wind you up? 
You have no more within yourself than we 
have, depend on that.” 
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SWALLOWING A FORTUNE. 





BY HOWARD W. JAMES. 





CHAPTER I. 
RICH OB POOR. 


“Ir isawkward, isn’tit? I shall look such 
a fool!” 

These words were uttered by a young man 
ia aroom in one of the principal hotels in 
Liverpool. 

“It can’t be helped. It must be done,” 
was the rejoinder. 

The second speaker was an old man, whose 


bronzed complexion and striking features — 


were framed in hair and whiskers of a silver 
white. Nothing in his dress bespoke the 
sailor, but through the landsman’s garb a 
fresh air, far-off-look—as if descrying a sail in 
the horizon—and a pecullar action of the 
hands, revealed the seaman. 

The younger man appeared to be about 
eight-and-twenty years of age, and as much as 
his companion looked a seaman dressed in 
landsman’s clothes, so much was the younger 
a decided landsman, despite a pea-jacket, 
shoes, and a sailorly knot over a shirt of col- 
ored flannel. The contrast in the expression 
of their faces was equally marked. As the old 
man seemed constantly to have his eyes fixed 
on some distant but distinctly visible object, 
so the young one looked out into a far-off 
world, as if seeking for something that never 
came. His eyes were cold, blue, fishy, unde- 
cided, disappointed eyes. 

“ How much have you in your purse ?” in- 
quired the senior. 

“ Besides my fare, three sovereigns and some 
silver,” was the reply. 

“That’s quite enough. You'll see how Mr. 
Crumpet receives you.” 

“That's just it. Iam going down upon 
such false pretences, as it were.” 

“Come now, confess, if it wasn’t for the 
girl you wouldn’t—” 

“JI wouldn’t care for old Crumpton a bit,” 
broke in the young man; “In fact, I wouldno’t 
go to Plumborough to see him at all. He 
kicked ma out when I was his clerk, and he 
wouldn’t have answered the Iectter I wrote 
him on board the Petre! if I hadn’t told him I 
had made my fortune. Now, Mr. Ramsay, 
what would you do? Advise me, pray; we've 
been half round the world together, and your 


kindness to me I never can forget, so do give 
me your advice. The train don’t leave till 
2.35, and I wish to be guided entirely by you 
in this matter as in every other.” 

“Well,” sald the old man, taking a chair, 
“let’s see how you stand in relation to the 


‘Crumptons. You were left an orphan at the 


age of fifteen ?” 

“Yes,” 

“And this Crampton—who was your fa- 
ther’s half brother—took you in as clerk ?” 

“Yes; he was then in the coal trade.” 

“Ay, and you got sweethearting your 
cousin ?” 

“Yes, cousin Lucy. I was eighteen then, 
she was five years older.” 

“Which did not prevent the aforesaid 
Crumpton from kicking you out neck and 
crop, and leaving you to seek your living how 
you could ?” remarked the senior. 

“That was when he found our attachment 


‘out. Snakes! He was ina rage!” 


“Then your lawyer sent you word that he 
had still a small amount of money from the 
sale of some property of your mother’s, and he 


‘—the lawyer—got you a berth as super- 


cargo ?” 

“In the Orion, yes, and I sailed for Buenos 
Ayres broken-hearted.” 

“ As you thought.” 

“Y—e—s, ’Tis better now; and at Buenos 
Ayres, you know, it was, I first met you.” 

“But you still have a. sneaking kindness 
for this cousin Lucy ?” 

“ First love, you know.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s all right. So when you "ve 
made a fortune, you write to this uncle Crump- 
ton to tell him of it, and he writes back to say 
how glad he will be to see you; and how glad 
Lucy will be to see you; and that she is still 
single, and—in short, makes out that their 
house is yours, and if you hold the same mind, 
you can have Lucy for a wife.” 

“There's his letter; look, he says—” 

“TI know, I’ve read it. Well, now you've 
lost your fortune.” 

“ Haven't a sixpence,” said the young man, 
“except my fare to Plumborough third class, 
and three sovereigns and some silver” 

“Well, tell your uncle so.” 

“T can’t, I.can’t;( heywouldn’t believe me. 
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He’d say it was false; that I'd never had it; 
that—that—I don’t know what he'd say.” 

“ Or what Miss Lucy would say, either,” the 
old man remarked, with asmile. “But you 
must tell him, for all that.” 

“How can I—how can I, Mr. Ramsay? 
How can I tell him that 1 made a lot of money 
in California, in Australia, and had it all 
taken from me one night when my grog had 
been drugged on Murder Flat? How can I 
tell him that I went down to the diggings 
again, and made more; that I met you in Syd- 
ney, and you advised me how to speculate, 
and that I made more of it: how, I don’t 
know—for I knew no more of speculation 
than a newly born baby? He wouldn’t be- 
lieve me if Itold him that when I went to 
Persia, twice I was very nearly robbed of all 
I had about me, and that I resolved to change 
my money into something portable—some- 
thing small, that I could carry about me—and 
that I bought one of the biggest and largest 
diamonds ever seen or heard of, and that I 
kept it in a purse in a pocket in my guernsey; 
that I met you again, and that when we were 
in the Japanese waters the captain saw a 
vessel that he took for a pirate; that we all 
secreted what we had most valuable about us, 
and got ready to fight; that as the vessel 
neared us, I put my precious diamond in my 
mouth, and that when she came alongside we 
found she was a Dutchman short of water, 
who, seeing us, had made all sail to ask us to 
relieve her; and when the Dutchman came on 
board and told the captain—who spoke Dutch 
like a native—he turned to me, and giving me 
a slap upon the shoulder, said, ‘ It’s all right; 
she’s no more a pirate than you are!’ and the 

‘slap he gave me made me swallow the 
diamond.” 

“ Ay, ay!” laughed the old gentleman. 

“It’s no laughing matter, Mr. Ramsay; it 
was the loss of upwards of eight thousand 
pounds to me. Who the deuce would have 
thought I could have bolted a great big thing 
like that? It must have been much smaller 
than I thought it.” 

“Or you had a bigger swallow,” 
the listener. 

“It went down like a piece of soap, more 
than a stone; and what was odder still, though 
I felt it inmy throat for a few hours, still, 
when I'd taken plenty of warm drink, as you 
recommended, I didn’t feel it at all. Who 
would suppose that any man could have a 
diamond worth eight thousand pounds in his 
stomach, and not feel it ?” 


laughed 
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“ Ay, you’re a man of fortune.” 

“Yes, andI carry it about me! I’vea large 
capital here—here.” The poor fellow struck 
his waistcoat. “I’m like a watch. Igoona 


_ diamond. It’s here—here. O, why did that 


Dutchman fall short of water; and why did 
Captain Skerrick hit me on. the back? Uncle 
Crumpton wont believe a word of it. I know 
he wont.” 

‘The young man laid his head upon the table 
and sobbed. 

“Well,” said: Mr. Ramsay, an hour after 
“i’ts five minutes to two, Alick, and—” 

“ Yes, I'll go,” said Alick, picking up a very 
emall carpet-bag. 

“Tf you don’t like to tell your uncle how 
the fortune went—” 

* Down my throat.” 

“T shouldn’t tell him. Why should you? 
You’ve got my London address ?” 

“Yes, and many thanks, Mr. maerd for 
all your—” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s understood.” 

“ And you start for London to-night ?” 

“No; to-morrow. You'll send me word 
how you get on with Uncle Crumpton. Good- 
by, and good luck.” 

And they shook hands and parted. 


CHAPTER IL. 
POOR! 


Mr CRUMPTON lived in avery handsome 
house in Plumborough, and was looked upon 
asarichman. He had beena wine-merchant, 
and a coal-merchant, and a general merchant, 
and a railway director; but the gossips of 
Plumborough erred when they said he was a 
capitalist. In truth, Mr. Crumpton was a 
ruined man, who did not know where to turn 
formoney. He was an ostentatious man, who 
never confessed to failure; and when he heard 
that his nephew Alexander had returned to 
England with a fortune, he looked upon Alex- 
ander as a person to know, and to ask Idans of. 

Alexander’s amiable uncle was over six feet 
in height, and carried before him what the 
French call “an indiscreet stomach.” His 
forehead was high, and his head bald. He 
wore a thick watch-guard, and thick boots, 
and took snuff enormously. He was consid- 
ered a good public speaker by persons who 
admired long words, and was, altogether, an 
empty, florid humbug. 

Miss Lucy, Mr. Crumpton’s only daughter, 
was an elderly young lady; with a small waist, 
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and a thin temper. She had been “engaged” 

several times, but when her wooers brought 
her father to the question of settlements, that 
highly prosperous and influential gentle- 
man had no “ capital’’ at that moment to dfs- 
pose of in that way, and so Miss Lucy re- 
mained single. This may have been a mis- 


fortune for the bachelor whom she might have ‘ 


made happy, and was certainly anything but 
a piece of luck forher cousin, Polly, a pretty, 
sweet-tempered girl, nineteen years of age, 
whe acted as housekeeper, and was treated in 
every respect by both father and daughter as 
a poor relation. 

Mr. Crumpton made great preparations for 
the reception of his dear nephew—his “ boy,” 
whom he had befriended in early ‘life, but 
whose adventurous spirit had scorned the desk, 
and who had made a colossal fortune in Cali- 
fornia, Australia, Peru, and elsewhere. A 
room had beer prepared, and partly refurnish- 
ed, and new dresses had been ordered for Miss 
Lucy, who intended to welcome her old sweet- 
heart as if no offers or engagements had inter- 
vened during their ten years’ separation. 

Mr. Crumpton and his daughter rode down 
to the Plumborough railway station in a hired 
carriage. ‘The train from Liverpool was due 
at 7.50. At 7.60—or rather at 8—the train 
arrived. Mir. Crumpton peered into all the 
first-class carriages for his “dear boy,” while 
Miss Lucy, magnificently arrayed, stood upon 
the platform, smiling her sweetest. 

Mr. Crumpton’s “dear boy” was not to be 
found in any of the first-class carriages; and, 
of course, It would have been absurd to look 
jor him elsewhere. He had evidently missed 
the train. The next was due at 11.20. Per- 
haps Lisluggage hadcomeon. Mr. Crumpton 
songht the luggage van. No large portman- 
tcau, labelled Alexander Chansett, was there. 
Mr. Crumpton returned nephewless, son-in- 
lawless, to his daughter. 

“ Not come, pa?” said the young lady. 

“No, dear,” replied the father, conscious of 
feelingmore annoyed than he cared to own. 

“Isn't that odd, pa?” 

“Umph—O—yes.” 

“He could have telegraphed, couldn’t he, 
to say he couldn’t come?” _ 

“Yes, he might.” 

“Don’t you think, pa—” 

“Don’t you think, instead of chattering 
here, we'd better drive back home again ?” in- 


terrupted the good father, turning white in 


the face, and red about the eyes. 
Miss Lucy silently walked to the carriage. 
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She was too accustomed to “ pa’s ” ebullitions 
of temper to endeavor to contradict or thwart 
him. When they reached home Mr. Crump- 
ton thundered at his own knocker, as if warn- 
ing those within to look out, for that he had 
returned wrathful and hungry. 

The servant who. opened the door said, 
“ Please, sir, the gentleman has come.” 

“ Who ?” said Mr. Crumpton; “my i cad 
Mr. Chansett ?” | 

s ¥es, sir.” 

Mr: Crumpton Immediately experienced a 
revulsion of feeling, and a smile rose to Mise 
Lucy’s lips. 

“Where is he?” 

“In his room, sir.” 

Mr. Crumpton looked at the neat hall and 
passage, and inquired, “ Has his luggage been 


taken up-stairs ?” 


“Please, sir, the gentleman brought no 
luggage,” was the answer. 

“No luggage!” Mr. Crumpton’s heart sank 
again. 

“ Nothing but a small carpet-bag, sir.” 

“ Ay—ay—a change of linen; the bulk of 
his luggage would follow.” 

“Had Mr. Chansett brought his servant 
with him ?” 

“No sir.” 

“Nobody ?” 

“ Nobody—but the small carpet-bag, sir.” 

Mr. Crumpton’s spirits fell again. 

“Perhaps, papa, my cousin’s servant will 
come on with the luggage,” said Miss Lucy. 

“Ay—true.” Mr. Crumpton’s spirits rose 
again. He bade his daughter take off her 
bonnet and await them in the drawing-room, 
while he went to welcome Alexander. He 
then assumed a hospitable, genial manner, 
and ascended the stairs; while Miss Lucy 
sought her dressing-room, and put a little 
pearl-powder on her nose, 

When Mr. Crumpton saw his nephew his 
spirits sank again. Mr. Alexander Chansett, 
in his pea-jacket, did not look like a capitalist. 
His uncle welcomed him with a sort of rueful 
cordiality, and told him that dinner was walt- 


‘ing, if he desired to make any change in his 
dress. 


“Dress! said Alick; “I’ve only a change — 
of linen in this carpet-bag—” 

“Only a change of linen!” echoed the ap- 
prehensive uncle. 

“ With me,” concluded the nephew. 

“O, ay—with you!” repeated Mr. Crump- 
ton, much relieved. “I suppose your poze 
will come on to-morrow ?” 
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“ W—e—ll,” sald the young man, “ perhaps 

they may.” | 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Crumpton, buoyantly. 

“And perhaps they mayn’t.” 

“QO!” Mr. Crumpton was again depressed. 
“I—I thought they would comeon with your 
servant,” he continued, diplomatically. 

“My servant!” 

“ Yes.” 

“T haven’t got a servant!” 

Poor Mr. Crumpton could not help remark- 
ing, “Alexander, you surprise me; a man of 
your fortune not to keep a servant!” 

“ Why, as to that,” returaed Alexander, “I 
don’t see why fortune should make a man 

. keep a servant who hasn’t been used to one.” 
', “Eccentric,” thought Mr. Crumpton, “evi- 
dently. Come down to the drawing-room, 


and I'll introduce you to your cousin—you 


remember Lucy ?” 

“Yes,” sald Alick, softly, a faint flush steal- 
ing over his face. “I'll follow you.” 

Mr. Crumpton walked down stairs to the 
drawing-room, where he found Lucy and 
Polly. He took his daughter aside and said: 

“T can’t make him out. He’s coming down 
to dinner in a pea-jacket.” 

“La, pa!” sald Lucy. 

“ Confound me if I think he’s got any money 
at all.” 

“O, pa!” Miss Lucy turned pale; then, hear- 
ing a footstep, she whispered, “ What shall I 
do ?” 

“ Don’t compromise yourself,” muttered her 
anxious parent. “Alexander ”—the nephew 
here entered the room, his pea jacket more 

‘conspicuous than ever—“ your cousin Lucy 
—Miss Mary Thorpe—Mr. Alexander Chan- 
sett.” 

The dinner was served. Mr. Chansett 
seemed to be very much impressed with the 
fine furniture and the various courses, infi- 
nitely more so than could have been expected, 
and Mr. and Miss Crumpton exchanged 
glances during the whole evening. 

Lucy considered that her cousin had grown 
much coarser in manner during his stay in 
foreign parts; and Alick could hardly believe 
‘that the Lucy he saw was the Lucy he left 
behind him. She had grown so old, and so 
fine-ladylike. | 

At last Miss Lucy bade her cousin good- 
night, with an admirable compromise between 
old acquaintanceship, sisterly regard, and 
flustered sentiment, and the uncle and the 
nephew were left together. 

“What shall I do with him?” mused the 
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artful Crumpton. “I'll make him drunk, and 
worm out of him how much he is really worth. 
Alexander,” he said aloud, “it fs long since 
we have met; take a glass of wine—or do you 
prefer spirits ?” 

Alexander preferred spirits, and drank, and 
drank, and drank, without any visible effect 
upon his tongue. Twelve o'clock struck, and 
Mr. Crumpton grew desperate. 

“Alexander,” he sald, as if in a burst of con- 
fidence, “tell me, my boy, for I am naturally 
anxious, how have you placed your large for- 
tune ? in what does it consist ?” 

Alexander coughed. “Chiefly in stone,” 
he answered. 

“Stone! ah! Quarries—hum! marble, eh? 
or mines—or what, eh?” inquired the affec- 


tionate relation. “Tell me where it is 
placed ?” 
“ Placed ?” echoed Alick. 


“Yes. Safely, I hope?” 

“QO, yes; it is quite safe.” 

“Ah! Good solid security ?” 

“ Yes, quite solid, and in perfect security.” 

“I suppose you made it all at once—some 
brilliant stroke of luck ?” 

“ Brilliant! yes, it was brilliant.” 

“And how much? Come, tell me, my boy; 
confide in your old uncle. The amount— 


come, now ?” 


“Well, you see, uncle, the amount of the 
fortune I made—” 

“ Depends on the way It is invested ?” broke 
in Mr. Crumpton. 

“ Just so, or where it is invested.” 

“I see, Alexander. Vast sums are often 


_swallowed—” 


“ Eh?” 
“Are often swallowed up by injudicious 
speculation; I have lost money myself. But 


what amount have you brought back with 


you, after roving many years, as the song 
says, eh ?” 
“Well, you see, uncle,” Alick began, ner- 


- vously, “I had made eight thousand—” 


“ Eight thousand! good, good; andI sup- 
pose you doubled it by speculation ?” 

“Not quite.” - 

“Not quite; nearly doubled it, perhaps ?” 

“No. I lost it!” 

Mr. Crumpton started back in his chair. 
“ Lost it!” he echoed. “ Where?” 

“I dropped it!” The poor fellow could not 
tell the whole truth. 

“Dropped it. Where—where ?” 

“ A—a—down—a—overboard!” Alick re-- 
plied, evasively. 
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Mr. Crumpton’s face purpled, and looked 
as if his high white cravat were stifling him. 
He snorted heavily and rose from his chair. 


“Excuse me for amoment,” he gasped, and 


left the room. 

He strode to his daughter’s chamber. The 
young lady was asleep. 

“ Lucy,” he cried. 

The young lady gave a little scream. 
“ Who's there?” she asked. “Pa, is it you?” 

“ Of course it’s me, you fool! Who should 
it be? Wake up! He’s got no money!” 

“No money, pa?” 

“None. What he had, he dropped.” 

© Dropped!” 

“ Overboard !” ' 

“ La, pa! what shall you do?” 

“Drop him overboard,” said the bewildered 
parent. ‘I mean, send him away.” 

The next morning breakfast was served to 
Mr. Alexander Chansett in his own room; 


and when the tray was removed, Mr. Crump- 


ton appeared, with his coat buttoned up to 
his throat, and an alr of dignified determina- 
tion looming over his collar. 

“You told me last night,” he sald, “that 
you had dropped a fortune of eight thousand 
pounds overboard. I understand your mean- 
ing. It was a gentle method of breaking to 
me the fact that you had lost it at the gaming- 
table. A gamester isa character which I 
abbor. 
indulged inte excess, leads to the scaffold, 
and the destruction of all moral and social 
obligations. Never will I tolerate a gamester 
in my house, not if he came loaded with the 
mines of Getsi. Go, Alexander Chansett, and 
strive by honest industry to repair the loss 
caused by the evil propensities of gaming.” 


“So you turn me out, uncle?” said Alick. 


*T hope so,” replied Mr.Crumpton. “ May 
you find better friends than you leave here.” 
“And Lucy ?” oe 
“Is indisposed and cannot leave her room.” 
Alick smiled, took up his carpet-bag, stuck 
his cap om his head, and bidding his uncle 
“ good-morning,” walked out of the house. 
He had not reached the end of the street 
. when he heard a voice pronounce his name; 
he turned, and saw Mr. Ramsay. 
“You here ?” he exclaimed. | 
“Yes. I thought I’d come and have a 
look after you. And how are the Crumptons, 
eh?” 
Alick told his story, and the old seaman 
‘laughed. “Then both father and daughter 
behaved badly ?” he remarked. 


Gaming is the root of all evil, and, 
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“Yes; but Miss Pieens was very kind. 
She seems a nice girl—and she’s very pretty 
too. ” 

“And what d’ye mean to do now?” 

“ Haven't the least notion,” replied Alick. 
“What's your advice ?” : 

“Come back with me to Liverpool, and 
we'll cast our eyes about us,” answered Mr. 
Ramsay. 





- CHAPTER OL 
RICH. 


AxourT six months after the events narrated 
in the last chapter, the town of Plumborough 
was thrown into a state of violent excitement 
by the advent of a gentleman, who furnished 
the largest and handsomest house upon the 
London road in the most sumptuous manner 
—kept a carriage, horses, and gave splendid 
parties. This gentleman was no other than 
Mr. Alexander Chansett. 

Mr. Crumpton and Miss Lucy knew not 
what to think. Was Alexander a millionaire, 
or a swindler? A capitalist, or a forger? 
The mayor, the mayor’s wife, and daughters 
had visited him. He, in return, had visited 
the mayor, the mayor’s wife and daughters. 
He must be respectable. Then why should 
he have dined at his beloved uncle’s house in 
a pea jacket, and sald that he had dropped his 
fortune overboard? Mr. Crumpton lay awake, 
and Miss Lucy could not sleep for thinking of 
him. 

Mr. Crumpton was resolved to put an end 
to this sort of thing. He called at his neph- 
ew’s house, and said to him: a | 

. “Alexander, my boy, relations should not 
quarrel. Your hand—let bygones be bygones 
—your hand again—bless you! I see through 
your scheme. You wished to try whether I 
and Lucy—poor girl!—would feel as kindly 
towards you poor asrich. And did you think 
the mere consideration of fortune would weigh 
with us one inch? No, Alexander, no! We 
are frank and open as the summer’s day; but 
as I understood you bad dropped your fortune 
overboard, which I thought was Intended to 
convey to me that you had lost it at the 
gaming-table—and you know my horror of 
the character of a gamester—” 

“TI thought you speculated yourself, un- 
cle 2” interrupted Alick. 

“Speculated—yes. Speculation is one thing, 
gaming is another. And the character of a 
gamester is one that I hold jn abhorrence.” 

“When he loses,” remarked Alick. 
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“As for poor Lucy,” continued Mr. Crump- 
ton, not noticing the interruption, “I have 
known no peace with her since you left the 
house.” This was strictly true. “She has al- 
ways been saying, ‘Papa, you were wrong; 
papa, you were hasty.’ I was wrong,I was 
hasty. Alexander, forgive me—pardon your 
old uncle, who has always loved you. You 
have not lost your fortune at the gaming- 
table, and you are my nephew once again!” 

Alick received this burst of feeling calmly; 
but he took the proffered hand, and visited 
his former sweetheart as if nothing had oc- 
curred, and was often seen with Miss Lucy on 
one arm, and Miss Mary Thorpe upon the 
other. . . 

“The only question is,” Mr. Crumpton 
would say to his daughter, when her cousin 
had bid them good night, “ what does his for- 
tune consist in?” | 

Six weeks after the reconciliation, Miss 
Lucy burst inte her papa’s study in a state of 
extreme excitement, and said: 

“Pal” 

« What's the matter?” 

“ve heard such dreadful news!” 

“ Eh ?”” 

“The butcher!” 

“ Wants his bill paid? Tell him that next 
week—” 

“No, pa. But he says that all Alexander’s 


bills are for the future to be sent in to Mr. 


Ramsay.” 


“Kh! What, the old, white-headed gentle- 


man we met there on Thursday ?” 

“Yes. If, pa—if—” and Miss Lucy’s voice 
sank to a whisper—“ if—” 

“ Get on, you fool; don’t stand there iffing *” 
said the anxious parent. 

“If,” sald Miss Lucy, stimulated by this 
mild reproof, “if he should be the master of 
the house—the owner of the fortune—and 
Alexander but an adopted son; dependent 
upon his will to—” 

Mr. Crumpton shut his eyes. 

“And I,” continued Lucy, “ who have been 
thinking that lately-he pald too much atten- 
tion to Mary.” 

“Lucy,” sald the father, rising on his feet, 
and lifting his eyelids, “I will no longer bear 
this terrible suspense. I will see the young 
idiot—I mean, my dear nephew Alexander— 
and demand of him what it all means.” 

In half an hour Mr. Crumpton was at his 
nephew’s house, saying to him: 

“Alexander, you will forgive a father, if he 
speaks frankly to you. My daughter Lucy” 
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—here Mr. Crumpton tried to sob, but, failing 

to do so effectively, blew his nose instead— 

“as you know, has a feeling for you—a feel- 

ing which I have not checked, because, as you | 
know, Alexander, I have looked upon you 

with a father’s eye; but things have gone too 

far, and it behoves me, as a father, to inquire 

your intentions—that is, your intentions to- 

wards Lucy; and—and your means, from. 
whence they are derived ; and—and—and—in 

short, all that a fond father would wish to 

know.” 

“TI think, Alick, you had better let me an- 
swer for you,” said the voice of Mr. Ramsay, 
whose approach Mr. Crumpton had not per- 
eeived. “This house, Mr. Crumpton, fs not 
Alexander’s, but mine; as is the furniture, 
plate, carriages, horses—in fact, everything.” 

“QO, indeed!” said Mr. Crumpton, stiffly. 

“And I have willed it all, and every pound 
I have, to Alexander.” 

“©!” said Mr. Crumpton, brighteniog. ay 
understand: my nephew has no money at 
present, but at—” 

“At my death,” said Mr. Ramsay, finishing 
the sentence for him, “he will have mine. 
Still, Alexander has a property of his own.” 

“No, I haven’t,” broke in Alick. 

“Yes, you have,” repeated Mr. Ramsay. — 

“Good gracious! what. do they both 
mean?” thought the bewildered Mr. Crump- 
ton. 

“You have eight thousand pounds,” said 
Mr. Ramsay. 

“No,” objected Alick, “ I swallowed it.” 

Mr. Crumpton started back. “Lunatics, 
both, evidently !” he thought. 

Mr. Ramsay laughed. “ Youcan’t swallow. 
that, can you, Mr. Crumpton ?” he said. “The 
fact is, Alexander laid out all his money in 
the purchase of a large diamond, which he 
put into his mouth.” 

“And which went down my throat,” said 
Alick. 

“No, it didn’t.” 

“ Yes, it did.” 

“TI say no! I saw you were arather thought- 
less lad, and, while you were asleep, I took 
the diamond from you, and put in its place—” 

“What?” : 

“A piece of transparent Persian gum, of the 
same size and appearance.” 

“Then,” cried Alick, rising from his chalr, 
“TI only swallowed a bit of gum?” 

“ Just 80.” 7 

“Which accounts for the hot drink you 
recommended dissolving it?” 
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“ Just so.” 

“Bot where is the diamond?” asked the 
practical Mr. Crumpton. 

“Here,” replied Mr. Ramsay, producing it 
from his purse. 

“Alexander, my boy,” said Mr. Crumpton, 
shaking the hand of his nephew fervently, 
“you were not a gamester; my heart always 
told me you were not.” 

“I see, Mr. Crumpton,” sald Mr. Ramsay, 
after a pause, “that you are surprised at the 
interest I take in Alexander; indeed, the lad 
himself knows not the reason why. You are 
his uncle; I am—his grandfather.” 

'*You,” exclaimed Alick, “Mr. Ramsay, 
my grand—” 

“Your mother was my favorite child,” 
sald the old man. “She married against my 
wishes, and I disowned her. About the same 
time that Mr. Crumpton here turned you out 
of his office, my youngest daughter died, and 
I was left alone in the world. I then felt how 
wrongly I had acted to your poor mother, 
who was then beyond my help in her grave. 
It was I who, through a lawyer, got you the 
berth of supercargo; and since then, you 
know how and where we have been together.” 

Alick threw bis arms round his grand- 
father’s neck, and Mr. Crumpton hid his eyes 
inhis pocket handkerchief, and wiped away 
the tears that were not there. | 

Alexander continued to be a good friend 
with his uncle fora twelvemonth, when he 
married. The bride he led to the church was 
not Miss Lucy Crumpton, but her poor cousin 
—Miss Mary Thorpe. Miss Lucy still re- 
mains single; and Mr. Crumpton, who has 


been thrice a bankrupt, is now a pensioner 


upon his nephew. 
———_—___—__ 4+ sop) 
LITTLE GIRLS. 


_ We cannot well imaginea home more incom- 
plete than one where there Is no little girl to 


stand in the vold of the domestic circle which | 


boys can never fill, and to draw all hearts 
within the magic ring of her presence. There 
issomething about little girls especially lova- 
ble; even their wilful, naughty ways seem ut- 
terly void of evil when they are followed by 
the sweet penitence that overflows in such 
gracious showers. Your boys are great noble 
fellows, generous, loving, and full of good 
impulses, but they are noisy and demonstra- 
tive, and dearly as you love them, you are glad 
their place is out of doors; but Jennie, with 
her light etep, is always beside you; she brings 
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the slippers for papa, and with her pretty, 

dimpled fingers unfolds the paper for him to 

read; she puts on a thimble no bigger than a 

fairy’s, and with some very mysterious combi- 

nation of “ doll rags,” fills up a small rocker 
by mama, with a wonderful assumption of | 
womanly dignity. And who shall tell how 

the little thread of speech that flows with such 

sweet, silvery lightness from those innocent 

lips, twines itself around the mother’s heart 

never to rust, not even when the dear little 

face is hid in the tomb. 

But Jennie grows to be a woman, and there 
is a long and shining track from the half latch- 
ed door of childhood till the girl blooms into 
the mature woman. There are the brothers 
who always lower thelr voice when they talk 
to thelr sister, and tell of the sports, in which 
she takes almost as much interest as they do, 
while in turn she instructs in all the little de- 
tails of home life, of which they would grow 
up ignorant ff not for her. And what a shield 
she is upon the dawning manhood wherein so 
many temptations Ne. Hersweet presence to 
guard and inspire them, a check on profanity, 
a living sermon on immortality. How fragrant 
the cup of tea she hands them at evening meal; 
how cheery her voice as she relates the little 
incidents of the day. No silly talk of incipl- 
ent beaux, or love of young men met on the 
promenade. A girl like that has no space in 
her head for such thoughts to run riot in, and 
you don't find her spending the evening Inthe | 
dim parlor with a questionable young man” 
for company. 

When her lover comes, he must say what he 
has to say in the family sitting room, with 
father and mother, or, if ashamed to, there Is 
no room for him there. Jennie’s young heart 
has not been filled by the pernicious nonsense 
which ends in so many unhappy marriages or 


' hasty divorces. Dear girl, she thinks all the 


time of what a good home she has, what dear 
brothers, and craves the blessing of Heaven on 
them, but she does not know how very far for 
time and eternity, her own pure example goes, 
how it will radiate as a blessing Into other 
homes where a sister’s memory will be the 
consecrated ground of the past. 

Cherish, then, the Attle girls, dimpled dar- 
lings, who tear their aprons, and cut the table- 
cloth, and eat the sugar, and are themselves 
the sugar'and salt of life! Be gentle with 
the darlings, and see what a track of sunshine 
will follow in the wake of the little bobbing 
heads that dally find a great many hard prob- 
lems to solve. 
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A LONDON BAGGED SCHOOL. 

Their entrance was uproarious. They 
rushed In as if under satanic influence, tum- 
bling over the forms, fighting, swearing, 
knocking each other down, kicking and 
shrieking like wild beasts. The table was 
‘quickly turned legs upwards, and the candles 
knocked out of theirsockets. Amid laughter, 
cat-calls, and shouts, the teachers were all 
jammed into a corner, and told that that was 
their place for the night. One lad bawled 
out, “here goes, my boys!” moistened his 
hands in the usual way of such people, started 
off up the chimney and climbed it with the 
agility of an old practitioner. Here was a 
pretty quandary for a number of sober Sunday- 
school teachers to be in—jammed fast in a 
corner, rebellion rampant, only one good boy 
in the school, and even he was up the chimney ! 

Many of the lads had neither shoes nor 
stockings, others had neither coat nor waist- 
coat, and lots of them were shirtless. The 


hair of some of them was so rough and wild . 


that it looked as if no comb had ever passed 
through it; while the close-cut hair of others 
indicated that they had not long been out of 
prison; nor did they seem at all ashamed of 
their “ prison crops.” The excitement and 
uproar of the school gradually subsided, and 


the teachers made an attempt to get a hear- 


ing. After many failures in the endeavors to 
secure silence, the young thieves agreed to be 


silent for five minutes. The teachers then. 
' dispersed themselves through the crowded 


room, and talked with the boys about the 
objects of the school. Then came the first 
reading lesson. . 
The reader stood in the midst, took out his 
Bible, and told the scholars that if they would 
only be quiet for five minutes while he read 
to them they might afterwards go home; and 
they agreed to be still. ‘Don’t rob me of my 
five minutes,” said the reader, and he handed 
his watch to one of the other teachers, requeat- 
ing him to tell them when thetime had ex- 


pired. “Give me your watch, I'll hold it for . 
you,” said one of the ragged urchins; but the | 


reader knew better than to trust him. The 


teacher read to them from the Book of Prov- 


erbs; but before the five minutes had elapsed 
they began to shout “ Time’s up, sir! time’s 
up!” On appealing to the timekeeper, it was 
found that the reader was entitled to another 
minute; but he waived his right in order to 


hold a short examination upon the lesson. 


“Who was Solomon?” A boy answered 
immediately, “he’s my father’s landlord, sir; 
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he lives in our street.” This answer caused 


much laughter and confusion; but at length 
silence was restored. The teacher ventured 
to ask another question. “ Now what does 
Solomon say?” The boy replied, very grave- 
ly, “ why, sir, he said if my father didn’t pay 
his rent next week, he’d kick him out of the 
house.” Roars of laughter fullowed this naive 
rejoinder, and the teachers themselves could 
scarcely keep their gravity. Just at this time 
the clock struck eight, anda general rush wag 
made for the door; but the superintendent 
put his back to it, and, facing the lads, asked 
them what they meant by attempting to break 
out of the school in that manner. The lads 
replied, “ it’s business time; people are com- 
ing out of church.” With kind words and 
much persuasion the teachers induced the 
renegades tu return to their seats, and ex- 
pressed their intention to close the school 
with singing and prayer. “ Very good,” said 
the facetious pupils. A hymn was then read 
out, and the teachers commenced singing; 
but their voices were soon drowned in a flood 


of slang-songs and street-ballads; each thief 


sang his own favorite ditty, and so the Babel 
confusion was complete. Prayer was not to 
be thought of in such an uproar; so after an 
invitation to come to school again on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the rabble were let loose to 
their wickedness and nightly plunder. Ne 
doubt the young urchins felt specially anxious 
to be off on the present instance, for they bad 
been very busy with the pockets of their teach- 
ers, most of whom had lost their gloves and 
pocket handkerchiefs. The superintendent of 
the school happened to be passing along one 
of the back streets of the neighborhood during 
the following week, when he met one of the 
roughs who went by the name of “Coaly.” 
The superintendent called to him, and “Coaly” 
came up at once, tauched his cap, and said, 
“you were my teacher last Sunday, and I’m . 
coming again next Sunday.” “ We shall be: 
glad to see you,” replied the superintendent; 
“but, Coaly, do you know who stole my hande 
kerchiefand gloves when we were ia school ?” 
“No sir, I don’t. Did you have your things 
taken then, sir? You may depend upon it 
there were a great many thieves there that 
night; but I must go.” And Coaly moved 
off with his wheelbarrow. 

On the following Sunday evening the teach- 
ers found their old scholars waiting at the 
door for admission, Before opening the door, 
however, the superintendent took occasion to 
inquire after his-lost gloves. He wished to 
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know who did it, and whoever confessed 
should not be punished. There was silence 
for some time, during which the boys were 
exehanging smiles. At length one of them 
said, “ well, no use telling a lie; I took them.” 
“What did you do with them?” “Sold 
them to Coaly for a penny.” “And what 
did you do with them, Coaly?” “I sold 
them to Scotch Helfer for a penny.” (This 
lad was called Scotch Heifer because his hair, 
in roughness and color, was similar to that 
of the Scotch cattle which in those days 
thronged Smithfield market.) “Well, Heiler, 
what did you.do with them?” “I sold them 
to Pudding Head.” When the boy with the 
very large head was put to the question, he 
replied, “do you want them? for if you do 
you can’t get them; but I'll tell you where 
they are: they’re hanging up in Uncle Noah's 
clothes shop.” 

The boys were then admitted into the 
school, and they took their seate with shout- 
ing, whistling and song-singing., During the 
evening twu policemen came, and the super- 
intendent asked one of them if he knew any 
of the scholars. The policeman pointed 
out several very flagrant offenders, and said 
he should think he ought to know them all, 
for he had had every one of the young prigs 


in his clutches. The boys not liking the | 


presence of the police, began to jeer them; 
and the noise became so great that the police 
lost their temper, and, unable to endure the 
stinging jokes, one of them took off his belt 
and began to thrash the lads. The police 
turned some of the boys out of the school, 
and presently some ugly brickbats came fly- 
ing through the windows. The riot became 
so serious that the teachers ordered the police 
to leave the room, as the only way to peace. 
The boys calmed down eventually, and the 
echool was closed with something like an 
approach to order. 





BIGNING THB PLEDGS. 

Rey. John Abbott, the sailor preacher, 
relates the following good story of one of his 
converts to temperance: 

Mr. Johnson, at the close of a cold water 
lecture, intimated that he must sign the pledge 
in his own way, which he did in these words: 

“J, William Johnson, pledge myself to 
drink no intoxicating drinks for one year.” 

Some thought he wouldn’t stick three days; 
others allowed him a week, and a few others 
gave him two weeks; but the landlord knew 
him best, and said he was good stuff, but at 
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the end of the year Bill would be a good 
soaker. 

Before the year was quite gone, Mr. John- 
son was asked by Mr. Abbott: 

“Bil, alnt you going to resume the pledge ?” 

“ Well, [don’t know, Jack, but what I will. 
I have done pretty well, so far. Will you let 
me sign it again in my own way ?” 

“QO, yes, any way, so that you will not 
drink rum.” 

He writes: 

“J, William Johnson, sign this pledge for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, and if 
living at the end of that time, I intend to 
make out a lease for life.” 

A day ortwo after, Johnson went to sce 
his old landlord, who eyed him as a hawk does 
a chicken. 

“Q, landlord!’ whined Bill, accompanied 
by sundry contortions of the body, as if 
enduring the most excruciating pain, “I have 
such a lump on my side!” 

“That’s because you have stopped drink- 
ing. You wont live two years longer, at this 
rate.” 

“If I commence drinking, will the lump go 
away ?” 

“Yes. If you don’t, you'll have another 
just such a lump on the other side,” 

“Do you think so, landlord ?” 

“I know it; you'll have them on your 
arms, back, breast and head. You will be 
covered all over with lumps. ‘ 

“* Well, maybe I will,” said Bill. 

“Come Bill,” said the landjord, “let’s 
drink together,” at the same time pouring 
the red stuff from the-decanter into the glass, 
sug, sug, gug. 

“No,” sald Johnson,“ I. can’t, for I've 
signed the pledge again.” 

“You aint, though! You are a fool!” 

“Yes, that old sailor coaxed so hard I 
could not get off.” 

“I wish the old rascal was-in Guinea. Well, 
how long do you go this time ?” 

“For nine hundred and: ninety-nine yeass,” 
whispered Bill. 

“ You wont live a year.” 

“ Well, if I drink, are you sure the lump 
on my side will go away ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I guess I wont drink. Here’s 
the lump,” continued Bill, holding up 
something with a hundred dollars in it; 
“and you say Hil have more such lumps 
and that’s what I want.” 

The landlord turned away in disgust. 


| 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. : 
How little we thought, while penning last 
month’s review, that we should so soon be 
called upon to record the sad tidings of the 
death of President Lincoln, whose fall, beneath 
the blow of an assassin, has blinded our eyes 
' with tears, and turned all our joy to mourning. 
Our hearts are sad, and our grief is excessive. 
We recall the goodness of the deceased, his 
desire to administer the laws impartially, and 
his hope that the last three years of his ad- 
ministration would see the country at peace, 
prosperous and happy. But the noble heart 
that could desire all these things has ceased 
to beat; his form is cold in the embrace of 
death, and no longer shall we look to him as 
the saviour of the country. His loss is a ter- 
rible misfortune, and has shaken the country 
North and South; but now we are more calm, 
and can look upon the event with some little 
resignation, believing that God has his own 
plans for our good, although some of them 
are mysterious and wonderful. May the 
curses of the people rest upon the head of the 
assassin, and living or dead, sleeping or wak- 
ing, may he never know a moment’s peace or 
rest! Ofcourse, all the details of the murder 
are known to our readers, so. we will not re- 
peat them. Secretary Seward, who was at- 
tacked at the same time that the president 
was shot, is likely to recover; but if he does, 
it will seem a miracle, for he was almost dead 
when stabbed and cut by the cowardly ruffian 
who entered his house. Mr. Frederick Sew- 
ard is still in a dangerous condition. His 
brain was fractured in two places, and his face 
was injured. The new president is reported 
as hopeful and determined, and once more the 
people have given him their confidence. If 
he does not abuse their trust, the South will 
gain nothing by the change of rulers. Since 
Mr. Johnson has assumed the duties of presi- 
- dent, he has made a most favorable impres- 
- sion on the minds of those who have been 
brought in contact with him. He is firm and 
resolute, and determined to punish treason, 


which he regards as the most unnatural of 
crimes. The day that the funeral services 
‘took place all business was suspended at the 
North, and the cities and towns were hung 
with mourning.——Before President Lin- 
coln’s death, he issued two important procla- 
mations, one of them closing the ports of the 
South, so that foreign ships should be kept at 
a distance, and the other, informing foreign 
nations that as they treat our war vessels, so 
will theirs be treated in our ports. This is 
right, for it is time that our navy was respect- 
ed, and allowed some few privileges which it 
does not now possess. What a joke it would 
be to tell a British fleet that they could re- 
main in our waters but twenty-four hours, 
and must then leave at all hazards. What 
grumbling there would be, and how John 
Bull would fume and fuss.——It is stated that 
the loyal States contain $33,000,000 more in 
gold than when the rebellion commenced. If 


this is the case, it makes us strong in point of 


finances, and we heartily wish we were the 
owners of only one million of the yellow dross. 
"We could do much good with it, especially in 
our own families.——Lee’s army numbered 


- eighty-one generals and about 25,000 men, all 


told. A large number of generals to so many 
men. Before the fighting commenced he 
mustered about 65,000 men, all told. Cap- 
tures and desertions told on that army. 
Richmond ‘is to have four national banks. 
——Our Portuguese friends have fired on 
the Niagara and Sacramento, when the rebel 
ram Stonewall escaped. Our minister asked 
the meaning of such an outrage, and demand- 
ed redress. He got all that he asked for, so 
that insult is wiped out.——It is denied that 
Mra. Lee is sick or excited at the sight of ne- 
gro soldiers. We should think that she had 
seen enough blacks not to tremble because 
some happen to wear the livery of Uncle Sam, 
who is a mighty important body just at the 
present time, and has no inclination to be 
pushed aside——The secretary of war has 
ordered that all drafting and recruiting shall 
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be stopped, and General Grant says that he 
means to reduce our national expenses 
$1,000,000 per day. Work has been stopped 
at some points, ships are to be sold, the navy 
reduced, and money saved, 80 that we shan’t 
have to berrow much more. All this will be 
good news to tax-payers.— There are 350,000 
muskets on hand at Springfield Arsenal, and 
only 1000 per day are made at present—— 
The extraordinary document which was 
signed at Richmond, calling for an assembling 
of the Virginia legislature, was quashed in 
ehort order, and General Weitzel, who seemed 
to have made a second Fort Fisher blunder, 
was removed from command, and sent to Pe- 
tersburg.——Louis Napoleon is so poorly that 
he has been ordered to keep in the country 
for several months. Bad youthful habits tell 
upon him. He has lived fast, and now must 
take care, or King Death will grapple with 
him and carry him off, in spite of power and 
his superb police.——There will be no extra 
session of Congress. At least, such is the im- 
pression at the present time.——General 
Grant will make Washington his headquarters 
for the present.——The pope is rather down 
on Maximilian, and tells him in plain terms 
that he is not a man for his prayers, and that 
if he does not behave, he will find a curse 
straying towards Mexieo, one that will aston- 
ish him, and take him off his feet.——A re- 
ward of $100,000 has been offered for the ar- 
rest of the assassin, Booth, and his accom- 
plices. Patriotism and a desire for vengeance 
should secure the rufflans, even if not a dollar 


was offered. If this amount does not bring: 


them, two or three hundred thousand dollars 
will be added to the reward.——We have re- 
ceived the gratifying information that Mobile 
has been captured, with 7000 prisoners, and 
some 200 guns, and large quantities of stores, 
cotton, etc——Jeff Davis has found rest for 
the sole of his foot. He stopped in his head- 
long flight at Macon, and issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he promises his deluded friends 
freedom and independence. He reminds us 
of that dark-complexioned gentleman, who 
led the Saviour to the top ofa high mountain, 
and promised everything, if Jesus would fall 
down and worship him. While making these 
promises, the devil knew that he hadn’t a foot 
of land he could call his own, or one friend 
that he could rely upon. Jeff’s promises are 
words, and no more. He is shorn of his 
power. A few weeks since he might have 
made peace. Now it is tou late-——We have 
lost a good friend In England. Richard Cob- 
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den is dead, aged sixty-one. He should have 
lived to see his predictions respecting the 
country fulfilled. He was a great man, and 
we mourn for him.——The rebels threaten to 
visit Mexico, and turn Maximilian out of of- 
fice, lending their aid to Juarez. The French 
are excited on the subject, and have no desire 
to see our amiable Southern friends cross the 
lines to enter their country.——A large batch 
of rebel generals have taken up their quarters 
in Fort Warren, where we hope they will be 
kept for some time, to meditate on their sins, 


and eat short rations.——Mosby, the noted 


guerilla, has given in his adhesion to the gov- 
ernment.——The Southern Confederacy nd 
longer lives. It collapsed when Petersburg 
and Richmond fell, and was wound up when 
General Lee and his veterans laid down their 
arms at the feet of General Grant and his no- 
ble soldiers. The dream of a vast Southern 
nation must.be given up. There is no longer 
any hope for it, for the men whom the rebel- 


lious chiefs relied upon to do their work for ~ 


the cause, are paroled to remain quiet until 
they are exchanged, and that will not be dur- 
ing our generation. Let us hope that the les- 
son that has been taught during the past four 
years, will not have to be repeated. The bat- 
tles have been fought, the victories won, and 
now we have but to settle the terms of peace, 
punishments and pardons, and we shall be 
free of the horrors of war.—~—The seven-thir- 
ties are selling at a rapid rate, and some of 
the indebtedness of the government is being 
paid off in‘a manner that gives creditors much 
satisfaction——New York city is to havea 
paid fire department, and there is much 
growling. Those who run with the engines 
will have a nice time until things are settled. 
——Government has offered a reward of one 
thousand dollars for the arrest of raiders and 
persons who are evil disposed towards the 
United States, and show their nature by set- 
ting fires and burning things.——In a few 
years, or perhaps months, this country will be 
telegraphically connected with India, China, 
Russia, and the whole North Western 
America. In addition we shall have the At- 
lantic telegraph connecting England with the 
United States, and a man must be hard to 
please who cannot send a message to most 
any part of the world and receive an answer 
in the course of a day or two.———In our city 
the news of the surrender of Lee and his army 
was received with such exhibitions of frantic 
joy that it seemed as though our people had 
never heard glad tidings before. The bells 
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were rung, cannon were fired, the schools 
were dismissed, processions were formed in 
apn impromptu manner, and in the evening 
houses were illuminated with flaming gas, 
while fireworks made roaring attempts to 
scale the heavens, but exploded with joy be- 
fore accomplishing thelr purpose.——By the 
capture of Richmond we secured over 500 
cannon and thousands of muskets, and im- 
mense quantities of materials of war.——When 
the rebels left Richmond they exploded one 
magazine that sent dozens of poor wretches 
to eternity without notice or warning. It is 
estimated that one third of the city was burn- 
ed, and hundreds were days without shelter. 
——What are we to do for rebel papers? The 
Richmond journals have gone under, and we 
can no longer read choice extracts from their 
columns. They added to the flames that 
helped consume a portion of Richmond, so 
fired the southern heart to the last.——Our 
amiable English cousins are too good to live. 
° They declare, in parliament, that they always 
loved us like a child, and ali the papers flatter 
us. For heaven’s sake, we beg of them not to 
spread it on too thick, for we still recollect 
some of their unkindness in words and deeds. 
——Quebec is to be fortified at an expense of 
$250,000 per annum.——Within the past 
month, Foote the rebel senator, Foote the 
eccentric, Foote the grumbler, is under arrest 
in New York for returning to this country 
without permission——Papers are already 
discussing how long the income tax must last. 
They will find that it will stick to us like a 
bad acquaintance.——The old flag has been 
hoisted over Sumter, and the proceedings on 
the occasion must have been interesting; but 
as we were not Invited to be present, we 
shan’t attempt to report them.——Our legis- 
lature have reported that it ie inexpedient to 
send women to the west on the ground that 
they wouldn’t go unless they had husbands in 
advance. Women know what they are about 
when husbands are to be distributed.——It. is 
announced that the new City Hall of Boston 
will be ready for some of the occupants in the 
course of July. The expense of erecting it 
will be about $500,000, exclusive of the land, 
worth two or three hundred thousand dollars 
more-~-——-Accounts from Sherman’s forces, 
when they were resting at Goldsboro’, stated 
that the men believed Sherman the greatest 
man in the world, and then the idiot who 
manutactures lies at Newburn, for the asso- 
ciated press, puta ion his oar and contends 
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“that both Union and rebel troops are furious 
for a foreign war, and that they shake hands 
and embrace on the strength of it, Sherman 
and Lee to head the armies, and Grant to look 
after both. Such rubbish does not deserve 
refutation, because we know that both Union — 
and rebs have fought all they desire to at 
present, and need rest. They have had 
enough war to last them a lifetime, or a few 
years at least. We must recover some of our 
freshness before we are again ready for car- 
page.——We have a terrible nautical catas- 
trophe to report. The steamer General Lyon, 
with between five and six hundred passengers, 
most of them discharged and disabled soldiers, 
caught fire while on the passage from Wil- 
mington to Fortress Monroe, and nearly all 
on board were burned or drowned, some 
twenty-five or thirty only making their es- 
cape, as far as heard from. The scenes are 
related as being heart-rending in the extreme, 
and if the news had not arrived on the same 
day that the particulars of the fall of Rich- 
mond were made known, there would have 
been a wall of sorrow all over the country. 
The capture of the rebel capital swallowed up 
all other considerations. lt seems that sume 
of our poor soldiers suffer more after they 
leave the army than while in it; what with 
rascally railroad management and poor 
steamers, with careless, inimical officers—— 
The pirates of Nassau are in a doleful mood. 
Their occupation is gone, their goods are on 
hand, and blockade running is played out. — 
O, how they wail and think of the flush times 
‘when they could send arms and lead to the 
Confederacy.——-Many arrests have taken 
place since the president was assassinated, 
but it is impoesibe to state whether the right 
parties have been taken or not. Payne has 
made no confession, neither has the Surratt 
family, as far as known to those outside of the 
detective circle. Booth has not been arrested 
at the preseut writing, but unless he kills 
himself his escape is impossible. 





Tax AMERICAN WatcH Company.—On 
the cover of the DoLLAR MONTHLY our 
readers will find an advertisement of the 
American Watch Company, of Waltham, 
Mass. We hope our friends will read the ad- 
vertisement, and when they invest their money 
in a time-keeper, let them encourage home in- 
dustry, for we are confident that an American 
watch is superior to an English or French. 
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The Florist, 





Aster. 
The Michaelmas Daisy. Hardy herbaceous plants, 
mostly perennials. There are also a few Cape and 
New Holland shrubs. The herbaceous species are of 
great value, from their flowering late in autumn, and 
from their requiring very little care or labor in their 
cultare. They will grow in any ‘soil, or situation, 
and spread rapidly by throwing up suckers, and send- 
ing out root stems. Among the handsomest peren- 
nial species are A. alpinus and JA. ericoides, the com- 
mon Michaelmas Daisy. The China aster has been 
separated by botanists from the genus aster; J was 
first placed in the genus Callistema, but it and its 
varieties, the German asters, etc., now form the new 
genus Callistephus. Aster tenellus is thus the only 
annual species left in the old genus, and it is a pretty 
little hardy plant; which may be sown in the open 
ground in March or April. Among the greenhouse 
species of aster, A. artophylius, sometimes called the 
Musk-plant, is remarkable for its white leaves and 
strong scent; and A. furticuldsus has pretty blue 
flowers. These two last species are grown in sandy 
peat, or a mixture of loam and peat, and are readily 


propagated. 


Biennfals. 
These are plants that do not produce their flowers 


till the second year, and then die after they have 
ripened their seeds. The Brompton stocks, holly- 
hocks, wallflowers, snapdragons and Canterbury- 
bells, are biennials, though the latter four frequently 
live three or four years. Biennials should be sown 
in March or April, thinned out In May, and trans- 
planted In September to the place where they are to 
flower the ensuing year. A little earth should be 
taken up with the roots, when they are transplanted, 
and they should be well watered, and shaded for a 
day or two, till thelr roots are established. Those 
Kinds which require a peculiar soil, should have pits 
prepared for them about a week before they are 
transplanted, that the earth may have time to settle. 





a 


Caprifolium—The Honeysuckle. 

Well-known climbing plants, remarkable for the 
delightful fragrance of their flowers. C.italicum, the 
Italian Honeysuckle; C. Periclymenum, the common 
Woodbine, and its varieties; and C. sempervirens, the 
Trampet Honeysuckle, are those most common in 
collections. The beautiful and very fragrant plant 
generally called Lonicera fleruosa, Bot. Reg., is some- 
times found under the name of Caprifolium chinense ; 
and the gold and silver honeysuckle is generally 
called C. japonicum. Both these plants are natives 
of Japan and China. They should be grown in a soil 
composed of sand, peat and loam, and are propagated 
by cuttings. The Trumpet Honeysuckle, and C. 
facusi, Bot. Mag., should also be grown in sandy 
peat, and require a slight protection in severe weath- 
et; but all the other kinds may be grown in common 
soil, without any further care than training them 
against a wall, or over paling. All the hardy honey- 
suckles grow with great vigor, and with the least 


possible care, in this climate. Among the most valu- 
able, are the monthly fragrant, the red and the yel- 
low trumpet, and the Chinese twining, L. fleruoea. 
The latter, in addition to the beauty and fragrance of 
its blossoms, which are produced several times curing 
the summer and autumn, is also bighly desirable for 
the rich, dark hue of its nearly evergreen foliage, and 
the circumstance of Its not being Hable to the attacks 
of insects, which destroy the beauty of some of the 
other species. 


Rockwork. 

This is g very common ornament in gardens; and, 
producing a striking effect, it is introduced more fre- 
quently than judiciously. Rockwork may be divided 
into two kinde—that which ts intended to imitate 
natural rocks, and that which is intended merely as 
a nidus for rock-plants. Imitationa of nature should 
always consist of large blocks of stone of the same 
kind, and should, for the most part, be disposed in 
imitation of some kind of stratification. At the same 
time, as in many parts of the country, large, round, 
or roundish, or angular blocks of stone are found dis- 
tributed over the surfice, it is not objectionable to 
collect these together in groups so as to form a fea- 
ture in scenery, and to insert plants among them. 
Rockwork, asa mere nidus for plants,should never 
be attempted on a large scale without the introduc- 
tion of large blocke of stone, and some kind of strati- 
fication being adopted; and in this case, as before 
mentioned, using one kind of stone will produce an 
effect in accordance with that of nature. On a small 
scale, however, different kinds of stone may be used, 
more especially when these are well covered with 
planta; but even on a small scale, one kind of stone 
has always a better effect, and willbe felt more agree- 
able to the eye, than a mixture of bricks, flints, pieces 
of granite, freestones, and perhaps marble, shells, 
fragments of carved stone, and even roots, which are 
not unfreqnently seen in even the best gardens. 
Rockwork should always be an independent feature. 
It rarely looks well when piled up against a wall, or 
around the roots of a tree, or in any situation where 
it ls overshadowed by trees; in short, where It does 
not form the prominent feature in the scene. It looks 
well near water and merging into it, or in an open 
airy garden, where it {s surrounded by a gravel-walk ; 
but it does not look so well when rising from a turf, 
without an adjoining walk, or when large shrubs 
grow up among the stones. Where there are collec- 
tions of such plants as saxifrages or other alpines, 
or of cistuses, hellanthemums, or other mountain 
shrubs, rockwork is very desirable; and in such cases 
it may be placed on a lawn, as a feature in a general 
collection of herbaceous planta or shrubs arranged 
according to the natural system; but rockwork as an 
ornamental object, or as a nidus for a miscellaneous 
collection of plants, should always be in an open airy 
situation, near a pond, or surrounded by a walk. In 
short, it may be laid down as a general principle, that 
rockwork should either adjoin gravel or a piece of 
water; and that it should seldom or nover adjoin 
trees or grass, or walls or buildings, 
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Che Housetorfe. 





To make tough Beef tender. 

* To those who havo worn down their teeth in masti- 
cating poor, old, tough cow-beef, we will say that 
carbonate of soda will be found a remedy for the evil. 
Cut your steaks, the day before using, into slices 
about two inches thick ; rub over them a small quan- 
tity of soda; wash off next morning; cut it into suit- 
able thickness, and cook to notion. The same pro- 
cess will answer for fowls, legs of mutton, etc. Try 
it, all who love delicious, tender dishes of meat. 


‘To restore Linen that has long been stained. 

Rub the stains on each side with wet brown soap. 
‘Mix some starch toa thick paste with cold water, 
and spread it over the soaped places. Then expose 
‘tthe linen to the sun and air; and, if the stains have 
not disappeared in three or four days, rub off the 
mixture, and repeat the process with fresh soap and 
starch. Afterward dry it; wet it with cold water, 
and put it in the wash. 


Balsam of Honey. 

Take balsam of Tula two ounces, gum storax two 
drachms, opfum two drachms, honey eight ounces. 
Dissolve these in a quart of spirits of wine. This bal- 
sam is very useful in hoarseness, and allays irritation 
of the lungs. It will often cure a cough that is 
alarming. Dose, one or two teaspoonsful in a little 
warm tea. 


German Silver. 

Few are aware of the poisonous qualities of this 
compound. It is good for a variety of uses, but 
should never be used for spoons or vessels for cook- 
ing. It is composed of copper, arsenic and nickel. It 
is oxydized by acids, and acta in the stomach as a 
slow but sure poison. 


Opodeldoc. 

Take common white soap three ounces, camphor 
one ounce, oil of origanum half an ounce, alcohol one 
pint. Cut the soap, and dissolve it in the alcohol, in 
which the other articles have been previously dis- 
solved, and cool it in wide-mouthed vials, for use. 











To clean Paint that is not varnished. 

Take a flannel, and squeeze nearly dry out of warm 
water, and dip in a Jittle whiting; apply to the paint, 
and with a little rubbing it will instantly remove 
grease, smoke, or other soil. Wash with warm water, 
and rub dry with a soft cloth. It will not injure the 
most delicate color, and makes it look as well as new; 
besides, it preserves the paint much longer than if 
cleaned with soap and water. 





To remove Lime Spots. 

Lime spots on woolen clothes may be completely 
removed by strong vinegar. The vinegar effectually 
neutralizes the lime, but does not generally affect the 
color of the cloth. Dark cloth, the color of which 


has been completely destroyed, in spots six inches 
square, has thus had its original color perfectly 
restored. 





To make Calicoes wash well. 

Infuse three gills of salt in four quarts of boiling 
water, and put the calicoes in while hot, and leave 
them till cold; in this way the colors are rendered 
permanent, and will not fhde by subsequent washing. 
So says a lady who has frequently made the experi- 
ment herself. Nothing can be cheaper or quicker 
done. 


To clean Silks. 

A quarter of a pound of soft soap, a teaspoonful of 
brandy, and a pint of gin; mix all well together; with 
& sponge or flannel spread the mixture on each aside. 
of the silk, without creasing it. Wash itin two or 
three pails of cold water, and iron on the wrong side 
when rather wet. 


To remove Stains from Silks. 

Stains produced by vinegar, lemon-Juice, of] of vit- 
riol, or other sharp corrosives, may often be removed 
from silks by mixing a little pearlash with soap-lather, 
and passing the silk through them. Spirits of harte- 
horn will also often restore the color. 


Bath Buns. 

Rub with the hand one pound of fine flour and half 
@ pound of butter; beat six eggs and add them to the 
flour with a tablespoonful of good yeast; mix them 
together with half a teacupfal of milk; set it on a 
warm place for an hour; mix in aix ounces of sifted 
sugar, and a few caraway seeds, mould them into 
buns with a tablespoon on a baking plate, throw six 
or eight'caraway comfits on each, and bake them in 
& hot oven about ten minutes. These quantitics 
should make eighteen buns. 








Batafias. 

Blanch half a pound of bitter almonds and half a 
pound of sweet; take off the skins the day before, 
pound them together very fine, add two pounds of 
very fine sugar, and about eight whites of egys, beat 
it well for a quarter of an hour in a mortar, take it 
out and squeeze it through a bladder and a pipe; 
squeeze them the size of a sixpence on kitchen paper; 
bake them in a moderate oven, a light brown color; 
let them get cold before you take them off the paper. 





Plum Buns. 

Take two pounds of plain bun paste, add half a 
pound of currants, a quarter of a pound of candied 
orange peel cut into small pieces, half a nutmeg grat- 
ed, and half an ounce of mixed spice. Form them 
into buns, and dent round the edges with a knife. 


Asthma. 
Mix two ounces of the best honey with one ounce of 
castor oil} and-take a teaspoonful night and morning. 
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Curious Watters. 





} 


An unfortunate Princess. 

The Princess Radziwill, whose death in the prison 
for debt at Vienna has been recently announced, was 
the daughter of an hotel-keeper of that city. Prince 
Radziwill was staying at an hotel in that city in 1846, 
when he fell dangerously ill, and was so charmed by 
the kind attentions paid him by the landlord's daugh- 
ter, that soon after his recovery he married her. The 
happineas of the new married couple was not of long 
duration, for the prince died soon after in a mad 
house, leaving three children and numerous debts, 
for which the princess made herself responsible. As 
her only income was a pension of 14,000 florins, it was 
hnpossible for her to properly bring up her children, 
and at the same time pay debts amounting to 150,000 
florins. Having been arrested by her creditors, she 
fell ill from grief, and died at the age of 46 years. 
Her two sons are pupils in the Imperial Theresianum 
at Vienna, and her daughter is married to a wealthy 
landowner in Galicia. 

Curious Experiment. 

M. Terrel, a French savant, a few weeks ago per- 
fected his aqueous experiments at Paris, and succeed- 
ed in boiling water in pots made of writing-paper and 
other such attenuated materials. A learned report 
was made by him to the Chemical Society of Paris, 
on the methods adopted and the phenomena evolved 
in the experiments, which has conferred great honor 
on the ingenious philosopher. La Perouse, in 1786, 
says the California Indians at Monterey used to boil 
their afole, or porridge of acorns, in straw baskets 
over the fire, by keeping them in rapid revolution. 





A big Gun. 

A correspondent recently at Pittsburg, Pa., de- 
scribes a gun he saw there as “twenty feet long, five 
and a half feet in diameter, and twenty-inch mouth 
or muzzle, and weighing 116,000 pounds. In order to 
get an adequate idea of that great destroyer, make a 
circle twenty inches in diameter, then another round 
it thirty-two inches in diameter, and you will then 
have the muzzle. Then make a circle five and a half 
feet in dlameter, seventoen feet from the mouth, and 
lines from the outer edge of the thirty-two inch circle 
to the five and a half feet one, and then a half circle 
to form the end, and you will have the outlines of the 
monster,” 


A veritable Historian. 

Old John Josselyn, speaking in “New England 
Rarities Discovered in 1672,” observes that “the 
pond-frogs chirp in the spring like sparrows, and 
croak like toads in autumn. Some of these, when 
they set upon their breech, are a foot high! The In- 
dians will tell you that up in the country there are 
pend-frogs as big as a child a year old.” 








_ An ancient Matron. 

The Paris Journal des Debats records the recent 
decease at Versailles, of Madame de Saint Quentin, 
aged 106 years and three months, having been born 
& Saint-Dizier, Oct. 22d, 1758. She enjoyed the full 


use of all her faculties up to 104 years, going out reg- 
ularly every day, and making and receiving frequent 
calls. She was always desirous that her visitors 
should enjoy themselves and would seat herself at 
the piano, play contra-dances and sing songs of the 
olden times. She would remark to a new visitor : 
“‘You probably have never heard a woman above 100 
years old sing or play upon the piano.” Her 100th an- 
niversary was religiously celebrated; and as she trav- 
ersed the church, leaning upon her son, himself near 
80 years of age and weakly, she said to him: “‘Good- 
ness! how feeble you are! you seem like an old man.”’ 
At 104 years her speech failed her, and it was evident 
that this prolonged existence was approaching its 
term. 





A Fact for the Curious. 

A thoroughly reliable gentleman assures us, says 
the New Bedford Mercury, of the truth of the follow- 
ing: A farmer in the vicinity of Warren, R. I., wish- 
ing to save nest eggs, and too poor to buy the glass 
cheats, carved a block of wood into egg-form, and 
whitened it with chalk. It was rudely fashioned, 
showing but a rough surface and marked by many 
seams. It proved, however, a good hen-persuader, 
and the biddy after the usual premonitory cackling, 
each day laid an egg. The wonder is, that each egg 
deposited by the rude counterfeit in the nest, was in 
the pecullarity of its surface, roughness, inequalities, 
seams, etc., precisely like said counterfeit. 





Disappearance of an Heiress. 

A German girl, named Annie Kittezer, thirteen 
years old, whose parents are dead, leaving her heiress 
to $50,000, recently disappeared from St. Louis under 
peculiar circumstances. Her guardian had placed 
her at school in am Ursuline convent, but recently 
sbe was allowed ta leave for a day to attend afuneral, 
and has not since been seen. The impression is that 
her friends, fearing that she would be induced to take 
the veil and give her property to the church, have 
spirited her away. 


A patriotic old Lady. 

A venerable lady in Hartford, born tin the month 
and year of our independenco, July, 1776, has knit 96 
pairs of socks for the soldiers, 52 during the past year. 
Another lady, in a neighboring town, asked for some 
yarn to knit soldiers’ mittens; and to the reply, 
“You are lame in your hands,” said, ‘‘ Well, but I 
aint Jame in my heart.” She has sent most convinc- 
ing proof that Jame hands can knit excellent mittens 
if assisted by a sound, loyal heart. 








A learned blind Man. 

The Professor who holds the Hebrew chair at Sor- 
bonne, France, is over sixty years old, and is blind. 
His name is Munck. He is a Silesian Jew, and a man 
of great erudition. In 1856, since he lost his sight, he 
deciphered the hieroglyphics on an ancient sarcopha- 
gus at the Louvre, his only guide being his finger 


. tips. He is equally well versed in Sanascrit, Arabic 


and Chaldaic. 
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Facts and fancies, 





OBEYING ORDERS. 


Dick Barton—for a good many years chief mate of 
some of the finest ships out of New York—was a most 
thorough sailor; as matter-of-fact as the mainmast; 
and adopted as his rule of duty the old-time marine 
motto, ‘ Obey orders if you break owners!” 

Diek was for two voyages first officer of the Glen 
Eagle, a very comfortable ship; only her commander 
—Captain John Floyd—had an unpleasant fashion of 
now and then flying into a passion at trifles, and or- 
dering things done that he no more intended to have 
done than he did to have the bowsprit cut out of the 
ship. Dick was pretty sure to execute all such or- 
ders, unless they were countermanded in a little leas 
than no time; and he finally cured Captain Floyd of 
the disagreeable propensity. 

One day, when the ship was lying in the Prince 
Dock, Liverpool, Mr. Barton had a big bower- 
anchor hooked onto by the fish-tackle, and aselvagee 
strap around the shank, trying to heave it on the 
bows. The anchor was & new one, and as the chain 
was not shackled to, there was nothing to prevent 
the forty hundred pounds of iron from going plump to 
the bottom of the dock, in case the strap should part. 
The anchor got foul, in under the projection of the 
rail, and wouldn't come in to ita berth; and Dick 
tugged and pulled, and pried with a handspike; and 
Captain Floyd fizzled, fussed, and flew around; and 
finally flew off into one of his wild, wicked fits of 
rage, singing out: 

** Cut the bloody thing adrift!” 

Barton caught up the hatchet lying conveniently 
at hand, made a sweeping lick at the selvagee strap, 
and—*e-lunge! went the Glen Eagle's best bower to 
the bottom of the dock. 

The next voyage of Dick's in the Glen Eagle was to 
Guayaquil; and one beautiful Sunday morning, when 
tho ship was all ready to trip her anchor, and be off 
down the stream, homeward bound, the port quar- 
ter-boat dropped alongside, loaded almost to her gun- 
wales with all sorts of tropical fruit. Barton had just 
given orders to pass the fruit up out of the boat on 
deck, when the captain interfered, and directed the 
men to drop hér aft, hook on the tackles, and hoist 
her up, cargo and all. The boat was accordingly 
hooked on; but hoisting her up, with all that weight 
in her, was not 80 easily done. All hands bent onto 
the falls, and ‘ O-he-o’d-a-a-he a’d,” and tramped 
and swayed, dragging the boat up inch by inch, until 
they had her ten feet out of water, when the swivel 
block of the for’ard tackle slewed, Jamming the fall 
with a half turn, and not another atom would it 
budge. Captain Floyd lathered and fumed for awhile, 
trying to “‘cant” the block and clear the tackle, and 
then fiying into a rage, he shouted: 

“Cut the thing! Oué it’ 

As quick as lightning, Dick snatched a sheath- 
knife from one of the sailors, slashed off the fall, and 
down went the boat by the head, spilling out pump- 
kins, pine-apples, lemons, larangas, melons, cocoa- 
nuts, plantains and bananas, like dumping a load of 
paving-stones out of acart. The tide was running 
ebb, like a mill-race, and seizing upon the bows of 


the boat as she went down, it wrenched out the after- 
davit by the step, and away went the boat, drifting 
down stream at the rate of seven miles an hour, in 
company with a halfacre or so of Guayaquil fruit. 
Captain Floyd was so nearly cured of his unfortunate 
habit, that he took especial care never to give Mr. 
Barton an order again that he did not intend to have 


executed. 
ter a tr 


A COOL CAPTAIN. 


When the Alabama pirate chucked that big shell 
into the sternpost of the Kearsarge, Mat Marshall, 
signal quartermaster of the U.S. craft, being aft, 
and hearing the thud of the great iron globe as it 
whelted into the solid oak, looked over the stern to 
see what was hit. Espying the shell half buried in 
the wood, and the fuse still ablaze, away he went to 
Captain Winslow, and reported: — 

‘“‘ That picaroon chap’s been plantin’ one of his se- 
cesh nuts right slap in the starnpost, sir!” 

“‘ Never mind it, my man,” replied the intrepid com- 
mander, just as cool as if he had been running down 
channel under five-knot steam—“ never mind his 
Alabama seed, quartermaster; they’ll never grow in 
Kearsarge soil.” 

‘© No, sir; but the fuse is burnin’ and if the old thing 
pops off, I guess there wont be no Kearsarge soil left 
for anything to grow in!” 

‘“‘Likely enough, my man; but let us drive the 
drops into the rascal, and have the pleasure of secing 
him go down before we go up.” 

‘‘Well, —— my tarry wig! if ever I seed anybody 
take a shot in his starn quite so coolly as that ’ere,” 
muttered Mat, as he went aft to his duty. 

—_—_—— H+ 39 oe)” 


HARD TO PLEASE. 


One day, as Zachariah Hodgson was going tohis 
daily avocations after breakfast, he purchased a fine, 
large codfish and sent it home, with directions to his 
wife to have it cooked for dinner. As no particular 
mode of cooking it was prescribed, the good woman 
well knew that whether she boiled it or made it into 
chowder, her husband would acold her when he came 
home. But she resolved to please him, if possible, 
and therefore cooked portions of it in several different 
ways. She also, with some little difficulty, procured 
an amphibious animal from a brook back of the 
house, and plumped it into the pot. In due time ber 
husband came home; some covered dishes were 
placed on the table, and, with a frowning, fault-find- 
ing look, the moody man commenced the conversa- 
tion : 

“Well, wife, did you get the fish I bought?” 

‘¢ Yea, my dear.” 

“TI should like to know how you have cooked it. I 
will bet. anything that you have spoiled it for my eat- 
ing. (Taking off the cover.) I thought so. What 
in creation possessed you to fry it? I would as lief 
eat a boiled frog.” eo 

“Why, my dear, I thought you loved it best fried. 

‘© You didn’t any such thing. You know better; I 
never loved fried fish. Why didn't you boil it?” 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


“My dear, the last time we had fresh fish, you 
know I boiled it, and you said you liked it best fried. 
Bat I have boiled some also.” — 

So saying, she lifted a cover, and lo! the shoulders 
of the cod, nicely boiled, were neatly deposited in a 
dish, asight which would have made an epicure re- 
joice, buat which only added to the ill-nature of her 
husband. 

“A pretty dish this!” exclaimed he. ‘Boiled 
fish! Chipe and porridge! If you had not been one of 
the most stupid of womankind, you would have made 
it into a chowder.” 


“ My dear,” said she, ‘‘ I was resolved to please you. . 


There is your favorite dish.” 

“ Favorite dish, indeed,” grumbled the discomfited 
bosband, ‘I dare say it is an unpalatable, wishy- 
washy mess. I would rather have a boiled frog than 
the whole of it!” 

This was acommon expression of his, and had been 
anticipated by his wife, who as soon as the preference 
was expressed, uncovered a large dish near her hus- 
band, and there was a large bull-frog, of portentous 
dimensions and pugnacious aspect, stretched out at 
falllength. Zachariah sprang from his chair, not a 
litde frightened at the apparition. 

“My dear,” said his wife, in a kind, entreating 
tone, “I hope you will at length be able to make a 
dinner.” 

Zachariah could not stand this. His surly mood 
wea finally overcome, and he burst into a hearty 
laugh. He acknowledged that his wife was right, and 
that he was wrong, and declared that she should 
never bave occasion to read him such another lesson, 


and he was as good as hie word. 
cn ne 
: SLOW SAILING. 


“I say, Bill, d’ye s*pose there was ever another 
such a slow-goin’ old water-cart as this ‘ere?” in- 
quired one of our maintopmen of his chum, just as 
the Miami, steam sloop-of-war, wore ship, after chas- 
ingan Anglo Rebel blockade-runner off shore five 
hours, and going at our best speed, four miles to the 
runaway's seven. 

“Why, yes, Tom. I’ve been in daller crafts than 
this’ere. But then they hadn’t got steam in ’em, 
and wasn’t built for clippers, like these ’ere new 
Navy Yarders. 

“ There was the Old Trijank, Captain Bob Flathers, 
that I went two voyages in. The only craft that we 
ever cuteailed was a big’Russian frigate, down in the 
Strait of Biacassar. But we found out afterward 
that the frigate was hard apd fast aground on a 
shoal.” 

“Why, Bill,” put in Tim Stetson, another of the 
topmen, “we did better’n that ar’ in the old Skillaga- 
Jee bark, hailin’ from Duxbury. We were standin’ 
right square in shore, one afternoon in December, 
with the wind a blowin’ a rattlin’ whole topsail 
lweese; and just at two bells in the first dog-watch 
the fog lifted, and there was Owl’s Head light, not 
mere’n a mile from our jib-boom end. 

“Captain Bunker called the chief mate, and says 
he to him—‘ Mr. Gammon! Let the people all get 
supper as soon as it is ready, and we'll tack ship. 
We shall be rather close in with the land if we stand 
on this tack til] morning.’” 

“Thunder! you might-er stood on a week safe 
enoegh, if you'd a been in the old Snail’sfoot of Har- 
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wick that I was in once,” chimed in Jim Ledley, one 
of the forecastle men. 

** How fast could she sail, Jim?” 

‘‘Don’t know, Tom—never fourid out. Once, when 
we were coming home out of the Mediterranean, 
bound for New York, we got a crackin’ Levanter, 
right off Ape’s Hill, and the old man says tothe chief . 
mate: 

‘‘*¢ Mr. Jackstay, let’s see how many knots there is 
in the old Snail’sfoot, anyhow.’ 

‘** Ay, ay, sir,’ says the mate, ‘and s0 we run out 
booms both sides, and packed on stun ’sails low and 
aloft.’ ; 

‘ And how many did you get out of her, Jim?” 

“Don’t know zactly, bo. We hove the log, and she 
took off four knots; but we couldn’t see the line trail- 
ing out astern, so we took a look around the ship, 
and there was the log chip bobbing about under her 
weather bow.” 

‘“‘ Halioa, Jim, how d'ye get the ship to New York 
at that rate?” 

““ Why, ye see, when the cap’n found she was goin’ 
starn foremost, four miles an hour, he jest in with 
all stunsails, ‘hauled her by the wind and began beat- 
in’ back to the east’ard. Got across in that way in 
about three months.” 

‘Why in blazes didn’t you anchor and wait for the 
world to turn over?” queried a greeny. ‘You'd » 
got home that way in two watches.” 


eae coe mee AR ER ra TTS 


FREE AND EASY. 


It is not alittle amusing sometimes to watch the 
manners of a dare-devil guest from our boundless 
‘back country” at a public hotel. A friend of ours 
mentions one of this description, who was sitting by 
a gentleman at dinner who sent for a bottle of cham- 
pagne, giving to the waiter ‘‘ Ninety-five” as the 
number of his room. No sooner had he turned out a 
glass, than the stranger-guest didthe same. ‘That’s 
first-rate drink!” said he. ‘‘ Here, boy, bring mea 
bottle of Ninety-five, too’ The next morning he was 
seen fuming about the hall in his slippers, calling out, 
‘s Where the deuce are my boots? They've left me 
nothing but these flat-footed, no-heeled shoes!” 

‘‘ Boots?” asked the servant; ‘“‘ what is your num- 
ber?” . ° . 

‘« Number twelve—largest size—pegged heels; bring 
’em quick—I want ’em |” 

It was rather supposed, by those who overheard 
this dialogue, that the servant desired to know the 
number of the unfortunate stranger’s room, rather 
than that of his cowhide boots! 

OE 


A GALLANT POLITICIAN. 


A gentleman on the other side in politics, was one 
day walking in the garden of the White House at 
Washington, with Henry Clay. 

‘Though I am a Democrat, Mr. Clay,” said he, 
“ yet my wife is a Clay Whig!” 

‘God biess- the ladies!" said Mr. Clay. ‘‘ Here,” 
said he (plucking a white rose at the same time), 
“give this to your wife from me, with my best 

+P 


Two things Mr. Clay well understood, one was 
human nature, the other was the Influence of women. 
That rose got him three votes, and one of them wae 
that of the democratic husband! 
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A STANDING ACCOUNT. 


“Mr. Slocum, I believe, sir?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, James Slocum.” 

‘“Some six months ago, Mr. Slocum, you gave me 
credit for a pair of boote—price five dollars. I have 
now called to liquidate the demand.” 

“Owe me five dollars? Well, really, I have no re- 
membrance of the fact.” 

‘Be that as it may, the debt is honest and must be 
paid.” 

Here a middle-aged gent. in pepper-and-salt caasi- 
meres, took out a well filled pocket-book, and handed 
Slocum a twenty dollar bill. Slocum balanced the 
account, and handed to the middle aged gentleman, 
in the seasonable wearing apparel, fifteen dollars, be- 
ing the ‘ balance on the boots.’ 

The middle aged gentleman left, while Slocum went 
off in a revery. 

‘Well, the world is not so bad, after all; here, at 
least, isone genuine honest man. I will never speak 
ill of the human family again.” 

Scene second.—An Exchange office.—Enter Slocum. 

‘‘ Bullion, my boy, just discount that lot of money, 
and give me current.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, sir.” . 

Bullion runs over the “pictured blotting paper,” 
and throws out a twenty dollar bill. 

‘¢ What do you throw that out for?” 

‘Not worth a cent—one of the new counterfeits 
came out yesterday.” 

Slocum once more goes off intoarevery. ‘Curse 
that scoundrel! That’s the very bill that honest man 
paid me yesterday, for them boots. What a vile 
world. I don’t believe that there is one upright man 
on earth.” 

The last we saw of Slocum, he was putting off for 
the “ perlice,” to enter up a complaint. 

MORAL.—Don't allow yourself to be ‘‘done” by 
too much virtue. 
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THE STATE OF THE MARKET. 


Dealers in hardware say that they never found 
things as hard as now! that tin plates are flat, lead 
heavy, iron dull, spades not trumps, and more rakes 
in the market than are inquired after; brass is, how- 
ever, in demand for politicfans; brads are also in 
' request, but holders cannot be got to fork them out. 
Nails wont go by pushing, and have to be driven. 

The dry goods merchants say their cases are hard, 
and complain that people prefer the bank rags to 
theirs. 

In paints everything looks black, though many try 
to varnish the thing over. 

Shippers of ashes have had to add sackcloth to 
them—as prospects are by no means pearly, and 
prices are going to pot. 

The timber trade is pining, and holders have to rest 
upon their oars to stave oft the pressure. 

There is no spirit In the rum trade, and holders of 
vinegar look sour; champagne, however, is brisk. 

Rhubarb and senna are quite drugs, but there isa 
consuniption of brimstone for matches, many having 
lately been made. 

Holders of indigo look blue, but those deep read are 
not green cnough to think thata symptom of the 
trade dying. 

Starch Is stiffening, and paper is stationary. In 
the meal market things are flowery, but the millers 
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‘say that the high prices of wheat go against their 


grain, at which the bakers are also crusty. 

The grocers have got along pretty gingerly, but 
some having tasted a piece of the times have become 
peppery. 

There is no life in dead hogs, but some animation 
in old cheese. 
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AN AFFECTIONATE SON. 

Old Billy Taylor, whose good stories and witty say- 
ings will long be remembered by his acquaintances, 
used to relate the following: 

When I was young, just admitted to the bar in 
Kentucky, I was appointed by the court to defend a 
man who had been indicted for the murder of his 
mother. Determined to make out of the matter as 
much reputation for myself as the case would admit 
of, I took the accused aside and told him it was nec- 
essary for me, as his counsel, to know the whole 


truth in reference to the charge against him. After 


assuring him that what he might say tome could not 
be used against him, I put the plain question: 

‘¢ Did you kill your mother?” 

‘* Yes,’” was the reply. 

‘‘ What made you do it?” 

** Because,” said he, ‘‘she was not worth winter- 
in g y 

AN IRISH WOMAN'S APPEAL. 

The conductor of one of our railroads was lately 
appealed to by an Irish woman. 

trish Mother—And I say, zur, (boo-hoo), I want to 
go to Worcester. 

Conductor—Well, madam, why in thunder don't 
you go. 

I. M.—O, (boo-hoo), but niver a cint have I for ms- 
self an’ these, zur, an’ (buvo-hoo), can’t yees for the 


‘love ye bear °em—can't ye take thim? 


C.—Them? Who? 

I, M.—These childers—the four of 'em. 

C.—The children? Why, the devil, woman, I's 
not their father! 

I. M.—O, no, indade, zur, (boo-hoo), yer not, tr, 
their father, for their father, zur, (boo-hoo), their 
father was a dacint man, zur! 

Through a sum instantly raised by the crowd. and 
to which the conductor contributed, the “ widow and 
her orphans” reached Worcester. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 


Two young men waited upon the late Peter Cute, 
Esq., to ask his professional assistance. One of thei 
commenced : 

‘Mr, Cute, our father died, and madea will.” 

“Is it possible? I never heard of such a thing, 
answered Mr. Cute. , 

“I thought it happened every day,” said the 
young man. 

“It's the first case of the kind,” answered Mr. 
Cute. 

‘‘ Well,” said the young man, “if there is to be any 
difficulty about it, we had better give you a fee to at 
tend tothe business.” 

“The fee was given, and then Mr. Cate observed: 

“0,1 think I know now what you mean. You 
mean that your father made a will and died. Ye, 
yes, that must be it! that must be it.” 

But he took the fee, nevertheless. 
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YaRN8 OF A MUSTERED OUT BRIGADIER GENERAL.—Yes, ladies, wherever the fire was the hottest, 


there was I to be found, until at last I was known in the army as the “ Young Salamander.” 
Beie@apDigzk GengraL.—Simply because I sought death (in the rear), and could not find him. 


Betizving Youne Lapy.—But, how did it happen that you escaped without a wound? 
Beth ladies are satisfied. 
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Strrock OrL.—Mr. Little, after paying diligent court to the widow of Porkus, is at last rewarded 
with her hand and fortune. He thinks the figure is about right, and her friends say that he hss stra 
oil—but some of them are malicious. 
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